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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Hamboldt,'*'  that  to  behold  is  not 
necessarily  to  observe,  that  is,  to  compare  and  combine.  The  history 
of  Geology,  like  that  of  all  sciences  depending  for  their  eSective 
advance  on  experiment  or  correct  observation,  amply  .proves  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  We  are  not  required  to  look  far  back  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  many  brilliant  hypotheses  which  have  given  way  before 
the  advance  of  connect  I'esearch.  It  was  not  that  these  brilliant  hypo- 
theses were  inten^d-  as  substitutes  for  sound  geological  knowledge, 
based  on  correct  data,  or  that  those  who  formed  them  were  not  as 
callable  as  any  who  may  in  after-times  succeed  in  still  farther  syste- 
matically embodying  the  accumulated  data  of  such  times,  but  merely 
that  correct  observations  were  not  then  sufficiently  abundant,  and  that 
powerful,  and,  sometimes,  impatient  minds  often  supplied  their  place 
with  conceptions  more  captivating  than  well  founded.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  a  hundred  well-established  facts  more  can  be  accomplished 
than  with  ten,  the  deductions  from  which,  however  apparently  correct, 
may  even  be  fallacious  as  respects  those  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  the  greater  number.  Let  it  not,  nevertheless,  be  hastily  concluded 
that  the  views  which  have  passed  away  have  not  materially  advanced 
Geology,  as  those  of  a  similar  character  have  aided  the  progress  of  other 
sciences.  Without  them,  though  a  few  may  have  been  impediments  for 
the  time,  many  a  subject  would  have  longer  remained  disregarded  by  its 
zealous  investigator.  Even  the  controversies  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  many  from  differences  of  opinion  arising  the  more  readily 
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as  the  sabject  was  less  perfectly  understood,  gave  a  certain  impulse  to 
progress  which  the  commencement  of  many  inquiries  so  often  demands. 
The  following  work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the  experience 
of  many  years  might  assist,  and,  perhaps,  abridge  the  labours  of  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  study  of  Geology,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  field.  Its  object  is,  to  afibrd  a  general  view  of  the  chief 
points  of  that  science,  such  as  existing  observations  would  lead  us  to 
infer  were  established ;  to  show  how'the  correctness  of  such  observations 
may  be  tested ;  and  to  sketch  the  directions  in  which  they  may  appa- 
rently be  extended.  Having  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  founded  upon 
a  little  treatise,  entitled  "  How  to  Observe  in  Geology,*'  long  since  out 
of  print,  a  somewhat  similar  name  has  been  retained  for  the  present 
volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Observations  have  now  been  suflSciently  extended  and  multiplied  to 
show  that,  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  surface  of  our  planet  has 
been  undergoing  modifications  and  changes.  Of  these  the  most  marked 
have  been  produced  by  the  uprise  of  mineral  matter  in  a  molten  state 
from  beneath  that  surface;  the  wearing  away  and  removal  to  other 
localities  of  this  matter,  either  in  its  first  state,  after  cooling,  or  in  some 
secondary  condition,  by  atmospheric  influences  and  waters  variously  dis- 
tributed for  the  time  being ;  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  during  at  least  a  portion  of  this  lapse  of  time  amid 
deposits  accumulated,  for  the  most  part,  in  horizontal  layers  beneath 
waters,  and  by  the  unquiet  state  of  the  earth's  surface  itself,  from  which, 
while  considerable  areas  have  been  at  different  times  raised  slowly  above, 
and  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean,  occasionally  whole  masses 
of  mineral  matter  of  various  kinds  have  been  squeezed,  bent,  and  pli- 
cated, sometimes  ridged  up  into  ranges  of  mountains. 

To  enable  the  geologist  systematically  to  proceed  with  his  researches, 
it  became  as  needful  for  him  as  for  other  cultivators  of  science  to  have 
the  power  of  classifying  his  observations.  Of  the  various  classifications 
proposed  or  modified  at  different  times  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  those  times,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  mention, 
further  than  to  remark  that  at  present  a  more  mixed  classification  is 
often  employed  than  seems  desirable.  For  example,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  term  tertiary  or  tertiarieSy  to  be  applied  to  all  accumulations 
posterior  to  the  chalk  of  Western  Europe,  while  the  other  terms  of  secon- 
dary and  primary  or  primitive,  to  which  it  has  reference,  are  scarcely  or 
seldom  now  mentioned.  We  have,  again,  a  mixed  nomenclature  for  the 
groups* of  deposits,  or  the  deposits  themselves,  for  which  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  find  distinctive  names.  While  some  groups  are 
referred  to  localities,  such  as  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Jurassic,  and  the 
like;  others  are  named  after  some  circumstance  supposed  characteristic, 
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such  as  carboniferous,  from  containing  the  great  coal  deposits  of  Europe 
and  North  America ;  or  oolitic,  from  many  of  the  limestones  in  it  being 
oolitic,  that  is,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  being  composed  of  numerous 
small  rounded  grains,  formed  of  concentrically  arranged  coatings  of  cal- 
careous matter. 

It  has  been  often  considered  that  names  derived  from  localities  where 
certain  deposits  have  been  taken  as  types,  are  preferable  to  those  point- 
ing to  any  mineral  structure,  inasmuch,  as  not  only  can  the  geologist 
readily  make  himself  familiar  with  the  kind  of  accumulations  intended 
to  be  represented  by  the  names,  by  visiting  and  studying  the  localities 
whence  they  are  taken,  but  as  also  particular  mineral  structures  having 
been  repeated  as  often  as  the  conditions  for  them  arose,  they  form  no 
guide  for  determining  the  relative  age  of  rocks,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  impression  when  names  of  that  kind  were  given,  and  geological 
science  less  advanced  than  at  present.  The  two  structural  names  men- 
tioned are  thus  liable  to  objection,  carboniferous  deposits  extending 
from  an  earlier  period  than  that  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
term,  and  up  to  the  higher  accumulations  above  the  cretaceous  series 
inclusive,  and  the  oolitic  character  reaching  from  limestones  amid  the 
earlier  fossiliferous  rocks  to  the  present  day.*  The  mixed  character  of 
the  present  geological  nomenclature  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  manner 
in  which,  from  time  to  time,  various  geologists  have  directed  attention 
to  different  rocks  or  accumulations  of  them,  those  names  having  gene- 
rally remained  which  have  been  found  convenient  and  suflScient,  up  to 
the  present  time,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  employed. 

The  igneous  products  being  those  from  which  the  chief  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  detrital,  and  even  chemical  deposits  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  derived,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  consider  them  in  the 
first  place.  Whatever  the  views  entertained  of  the  fluid  condition  of 
our  planet,  whence  its  form  has  resulted,  such  fluid  condition  produced 
by  heat  sufficient  to  keep  all  its  component  parts  in  that  state,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  earth's  surface  in  dispersed  localities  shows  an 
abundance  of  points  through  which  igneous  products  are  now  ejected, 
and  the  more  extended  the  observation,  the  more  certain  does  the  in- 
ference  appear  correct,  that  the  like  has  happened  from  the  earliest 
times ;  at  least  since  the  seas  were  tenanted  by  life.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  molten  matter  has  risen  from  beneath  in  more  massive 

*  One  of  the  limestoneB  of  the  lower  Silurian  series  in  North  Wales,  the  Bhiwlas  near 
Bala,  is  oolitic. 
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forms,  and  in  a  manner  with  wliich  we  are  not  familiar,  as  now  occur- 
ring, though  such  molten  masses  may,  indeed,  be  formed  at  depths  in 
the  earth's  crust,  whence  only  future  geological  changes  could  bring 
them  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  all  events,  this  massive  form  of 
intrusion  is  found  amid  comparatively  recent  geological  accumulations, 
as  well  as  among  those  of  the  most  ancient  date. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  igneous  rocks,  which  will  be  found 
treated  of  in  its  place  in  the  following  pages,  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  classification  according  to  their  chemical  and  mineralogical  cha- 
racters, so  that  any  resemblance  or  difference  that  may  exist  between 
them,  may  be  traced  through  the  lapse  of  geological  time,  the  relative 
dates  of  their  appearance  being  obtained  by  means  of  the  accumulations 
with  which  they  may  be  associated,  and  to  which  relative  geological 
dates  can  bo  assigned.  Having  entered  upon  these  characters  in  the 
sequel,  the  following  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  igneous  rocks 
may  here  suflSce : — 

Granitic  Bocks, — Those  composed  of  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz, 
felspar  (whether  orthoclase,  albite,  or  labradorite),  and  mica,  with, 
occasionally,  the  addition  of  schorl  and  some  other  minerals.  As  the 
aspect  of  these  rocks  varies  considerably  according  to  original  chemical 
composition  or  the  mode  of  cooling,  a  great  variety  of  appearances  are 
assumed,  to  which  names  have  been  assigned.  It  thus  becomes  desirable 
that  these  characters  should  be  given  whenever  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  the  mere  term  granitic  be  accompanied  by  mineralogical  detail, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  chemical  composition,  so  that  correct  data 
may  be  collected  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  real  differences  and 
resemblances  of  the  rocks  commonly  thus  named. 

FeUpathic  Rocks, — The  separation  of  these  from  the  foregoing  may 
often  be  regarded  as  somewhat  imaginary,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
definite  classifications  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  igneous  rocks,  passing,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  into  each  other  in  masses  of  no  very  extraordinary 
volume.  The  variety,  known  as  compact  felspar  is  most  frequently  a  com- 
pound of  the  elements  of  some  felspar,  with  a  surplusage  of  silicic  acid 
beyond  that  required  for  the  silicates  of  that  mineral,  so  that  when  oppor- 
tunities have  occurred  for  crystallization  of  the  parts,  the  result  has  been 
a  compound  of  felspar  and  quartz,  or  a  granitello^  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
termed,  in  that  case  a  modification  of  the  granitic  rocks  when  the  same 
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minerals  may  alone  constitute  a  portion  of  a  general  mass.  The  tracht/tes 
of  active  volcanoes  and  those  termed  extinct,  and  of  comparatively  recent 
geological  date,  may  represent  the  more  pure  felspathic  rocks,  when  wholly 
formed  of  felspars,  though  it  would  appear  that  similar  rocks  are  also 
found  amid  the  igneous  products  of  very  ancient  geological  periods.  , 
Felspathic  matter,  that  is,  the  various  component  substances  in  propor- 
tions which  would  form  minerals  of  the  felspar  family  (allowing  for  that 
substitution  of  one  substance  for  another,  termed  isomorphism^  if  crystal- 
lized, should  at  least  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  these  rocks,  whatever 
others  may  be  entangled  among  them. 

Hornhlendic  Rocks. — These,  including  among  them  the  rocks  in  which 
augite  is  substituted  for  hornblende,  form  a  somewhat  natural  division, 
so  far  as  the  prevalence  of  these  minerals  may  be  suflScient  to  give  a 
character  to  the  mass  of  an  igneous  rock,  inasmuch  as  silicate  of  lime 
is  a  marked  ingredient,  in  addition  to  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  another 
essential  substance,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  generally  present,  sometimes 
replacing  much  of  the  lime  and  magnesia.  In  this  division,  therefore, 
are '  included  the  dolerites  and  basalts  of  active  and  extinct  volcanic 
products,  and  the  greenstones,  generally  of  more  ancient  date.  In 
dolerites,  silicate  of  lime  is  also  present  in  the  labradorite,  when  that 
member  of  the  felspar  family  is  mingled  with  the  augite  of  that  rock. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  hornblendic  or  augitic  rocks  are  compounds  of 
those  minerals  and  some  member  of  the  felspar  family,  there  being 
sometimes  an  excess  of  silica  beyond  the  amount  required  for  the 
various  silicates  in  the  hornblende  or  augite,  and  felspar ;  this  excess, 
then,  as  it  were,  thrust  aside  as  quartz. 

Serpentinous  Rocks. — To  a  certain  extent  these  also  appear  a  some- 
what natural  group  of  igneous  products,  especially  when  viewed  with 
reference  to  a  peculiar  aspect  and  the  presence  of  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  combined  water,  as  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  In  the  sequel, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  correspondence  between  the  varieties 
of  serpentine,  considered  the  most  pure,  and  olivine,  a  common  mineral 
in  certain  molten  products  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  The  rocks  of 
this  division  vary,  however,  somewhat  materially  in  their  constituent 
substances,  and  in  the  proportions  of  them.  Taking  bronzite  to  be 
the  mineral  usually  named  diallage,  it  would  appear  little  else  than  the 
silicate  of  magnesia  of  the  matter  of  the  purer  serpentine  mingled  with 
a  minor  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  alumina,  crystal- 
lized,  a  small  quantity  of  water  also  forming  a  part  of  it.     The  mineral 
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now  chiefly  named  diaUage^  contains  sufficient  lime  in  addition  to  make 
it  essentially  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  also  a  marked  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  iron.  In  the  compound,  sometimes  largely  crystallized, 
termed  diaUage  rock  {gahbro\  and  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
serpentine,  the  so-termed  diallage  has  to  be  carefully  examined.  In  all 
these  rocks,  whatever  their  variations,  magnesia  is  a  marked  ingredient. 
Porphyritic  Rocks. — Though,  no  doubt,  various  kinds  of  mineral 
matter  which  have  been  in  a  molten  state  may  be  porphyritic,  that  is, 
have  some  mineral  or  minerals  crystallized  out  and  apart  from  the  mass 
of  the  remainder  of  the  rock,  it  seems  nevertheless  convenient,  for  the 
present,  to  notice  these  rocks  as  a  group.  Even  amid  vitreous  matter, 
from  comparatively  quick  cooling  after  fusion,  definite  chemical  combi- 
nations may  be  crystallized,  and  dispersed  through  such  matter.  This 
can  be  artificially  accomplished  in  our  laboratories,  and  silicate  of  lime 
in  crystals  can  be  obtained  dispersed  through  ordinary  glass.  In  the 
arrangement  of  particles,  beyond  the  vitreous  condition,  forming  the 
compact  and  stony  state,  the  porphyritic  character  is  not  rare  among 
rocks ;  crystals,  such  as  those  of  felspar,  being  dispersed  amid  a  base  of 
compact  mineral  matter.  When  the  latter  is  chiefly  felspathic,  the  rock 
is  usually  known  as  felspar  porphyry.  In  like  manner  crystals  of  other 
minerals  are  also  thus  dispersed  amid  a  similar  base,  such  as  those  of 
quartz  and  mica.  The  base  or  general  mass  of  the  rock  is  occasionally 
granular,  such  as  a  compound  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  constituting 
greenstone,  with  dispersed  crystals  of  felspar  or  hornblende,  such  base 
having  thus  advanced  to  a  state  of  confused  crystallization.  These  are 
usually  termed  greenstone  porphyries.  In  like  manner,  certain  granites 
become  porphyritic,  from  separate  crystals  of  felspar  being  scattered 
among  the  general  compound,  confusedly  crystallized,  and  the  rock  is 
then  called  a  porphyritic  granite.  Even  serpentines  become  in  a  man- 
ner porphyritic  when  crystals  of  bronzite  or  diallage  are  dispersed 
through  a  base  of  that  rock.  The  apparent  conditions  are  that  the 
chemical  composition  and  the  mode  of  cooling  of  the  general  mass  are 
such  that  certain  constituent  substances  can  combine  and  form  separate 
and  definite  crystallized  bodies,  the  remainder  of  the  rock  either  not 
attaining  the  state  when  definite  mineral  compounds  can  be  formed, 
or  only  doing  so  after  the  production  of  the  first-formed  minerals,  and 
then  in  a  confused  manner,  not  interfering  with  the  forms  of  the  crystals 
first  produced. 
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With  regard  to  the  mineral  accumulations  derived  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  igneous  rocks,  and  spread  over  areas  of  varied 
extent  and  form,  by  means  of  water,  there  is  a  large  ma«s,  more  or  less 
characterized  by  the  presence  among  it  of  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  existing  at  different  periods,  and  so  perishing,  that  portions  of 
them,  commonly  only  the  harder  parts,  have  been  entombed  in  the 
mineral  accumulations  of  such  different  times. 

Observation  has  shown  that  these  accumulations  have  succeeded  one 
another,  as  the  various  detrital  deposits  in  lakes  and  seas  now  succeed 
those  which  have  preceded  them,  so  that  when  the  ancient  sea  or  lake 
bottoms,  which,  elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  now  constitute  so  large  a 
portion  of  dry  land,  can  be  studied  in  cliffs  or  other  natural  sections,  or 
by  artificial  cuttings  or  perforations,  their  manner  of  succession  can  be 
ascertained.  The  more  investigations  have  advanced,  the  more  does  it 
appear  that  these  organic-remain  bearing,  or  fossiliferovs  rocksy  as  they 
have  been  termed,  have  been  deposited  and  arranged  as  similar  accu- 
mulations now  are  in  rivers,  estuaries,  lakes,  and  seas.  Hence,  the 
geologist,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  range  of  such  fossiliferous 
deposits  at  any  given  time  upon  the  earth's  surface,  has  to  consider  the 
relative  amount  and  position  of  the  land  and  waters  of  that  time,  with 
all  their  modifying  influences,  as  also  the  various  conditions  under  which 
the  life  of  the  period  may  have  been  distributed,  and  its  remains  en- 
tombed amid  the  detrital  and  chemical  deposits  of  the  day.  In  fact,  he 
has,  from  all  the  evidence  he  can  collect,  to  suppose  himself  studying 
the  state  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  such  given  time,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  its  physical  condition  as  the  existence  and  distribution  of  life 
upon  it. 

Viewing  the  fossiliferous  rocks  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  that  some 
of  those  divisions  among  them,  which  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
make  for  their  more  ready  description,  and  the  tracing  of  certain  states 
of  a  sea-bottom  over  minor  areas,  have  been  too  minute,  regarded  as 
divisions  applicable  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  generally,  since  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  particular  mud  or  sand  banks,  however  considerable 
locally,  were  more  likely  to  have  been  formerly  continued,  even  at 
intervals,  over  the  earth's  surface  than  they  now  are.  At  the  same  time 
such  minor  divisions  showing  the  constancy  or  modification  of  conditions, 
as  the  case  may  be,  over  the  minor  areas,  are  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  by  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  detail  and  the  careful  consideration 
of  how  much  may  be  regarded  in  that  light  and  how  much  as  more 
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general,  that  we  learn  the  true  value  of  the  latter,  and  the  restrictions 
which  should  be  placed  upon  our  views  derived  from  the  former. 

Assuming  the  general  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  during  the 
accumulation  of  the  varied  deposits  in  which  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  have  been  entombed,  to  have  been  formerly  much  as  at 
presejit,  regarding  the  subject  on  the  large  scale,  and  without  reference, 
for  the  moment,  to  the  variable  distribution  of  land  and  water,  or  to 
whether  the  heat  in  the  earth  itself  may  or  may  not,  in  remote  times, 
have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  life  of  those  times  than  at  present, 
the  sea  would  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  receptacle  of  the  various 
mineral  accumulations  of  all  periods,  so  that  classifications  of  the  fossili- 
ferous  rocks,  founded  on  a  succession  of  deposits  in  it,  would  probably 
be  alike  the  most  useful  and  natural.  The  manner  in  which  marine 
invertebrate  animals  now  live,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of 
similar  animals  occur  amid  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  is  such,  that  this 
division  of  life  seems  now  very  generally  admitted  as  the  most  appro- 
priate on  which  to  base  classifications  founded  on  the  distribution  of 
animals,  the  remains  of  which  are  discovered  entombed  in  rocks.  We 
must  refer  to  succeeding  pages  for  notices  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
remains  of  life  are  now  preserved  in  mineral  deposits,  and  for  certain 
points  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  such  remains  in  the  accumula- 
tions of  various  geological  dates,  which  it  appears  desirable  to  bear  in 
mind  while  studying  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  It  will  be  suflScient  here  to 
mention  that,  after  duly  first  ascertaining  the  actual  relative  superposi- 
tion of  the  various  mineral  accumulations  themselves  for  evidence  of 
their  real  succession,  and  examining  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  which  have  been  found  in  them,  it  has  been  inferred  that  certain  minor 
and  major  divisions  may  be  efiected  in  the  general  mass  which  shall  re- 
present the  kinds  of  sea-bottoms  marking  given  and  succeeding  geological 
times.  Without,  in  the  least,  doubting  that  much  modification  may  not  be 
found  needed  in  classifications  founded  upon  the  examinations  of  even 
considerable  areas,  when  an  effective  classification,  representing  the  main 
facts  connected  with  the  accumulation  and  spread  of  fossiliferous  rocks 
over  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  may  be  needed,  it  still  be- 
comes desirable  to  have  that  which  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
time  being.  The  following  sketch,  therefore,  of  the  general  divisions  at 
present  considered  desirable  for  the  area  of  Western  Europe,  and  sup- 
posed, in  part  at  least,  to  be  found  also  convenient  for  the  mode  of 
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viewing  the  fossiliferoos  deposits  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  may 
be  useful,  especially  as  respects  the  major  divisions. 


UPPBB  STRATIFIED   OR  FOSSILIFEROUS   ROCKS. 

L  Tertiary,  or  Cainozoic. 
II.  Secondary,  or  Mesozoic. 
in.  Primary,  or  Palieozoic. 


A.  Upper  Tertiary  - 

B.  Middle  Tertiary 

C.  Lower  Tertiary  - 


L  Tkbtiabt,  OB  Gainozoio. 

a.  Mineral  accumulations  of  the  present  time. 

b.  Pleistocene. 

c.  Pleiocene. 
a,  Miocene, 
a.  Eocene. 


{ 


A,  Cretaceous  Group 


B.  Marine  equivalents  of 


a,  Wealden  clay 

b,  Hastings  sands 

c,  Purbeck  series 


C.  Jurassic  or  Oolitic  group   - 


n.  Seoondabt,  OB  Mesozoic. 

r  a.  Chalk  of  Maestricht  and  Denmark. 

b.  Ordinary  chalk,  with  and  without  flints. 

c,  Merstham  beds,  or  Upper  Green  Sand. 

d,  Gault. 

e.  Shanklin   Sands,  Vecten,   Neocomian,  or 
Lower  Green  Sand. 

Organic  remains  in  these 
are  of  a  fluyiatile,  la- 
custrine,   or    estuary 
character.* 
r  a,  Portland  oolite  or  limestone,  f 
e.  Portiand  sands. 

d,  Kimmeridge  clay. 

e.  Coral  rag,  and  its  accompanying  grits. 
/.  Oxford  clay,  with  Eelloways  rock. 
ff,  Combrash. 

h.  Forest  marble,  and  Bath  oolite, 
t.  Fuller's  earth,  clay,  and  limestone. 
k.  Inferior  oolite,  and  its  sands. 
L  Lias,  upper  and  lower,  with  its  intermediate 

marls  tone. 


*  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes  among  the  Purbeck  series  have 
ftiUy  illustrated  the  prudence  of  not  trusting  to  fresh-water  molluscs  as  characterizing 
particular  diyisions  in  deposits,  at  least  those  ranging  downwards  to  that  part  of  the 
fossiliferous  series,  he  haying  ascertained  that  it  required  most  careful  critical  exami- 
nation to  distinguish  the  Aresh-water  shells  of  that  series,  as  it  occurs  at  Purbeck,  Arom 
those  of  certain  existing  fresh-water  molluscs  in  England  and  part  of  Europe. 

f  The  minor  divisions  of  this  group  have  been  given  with  reference  to  those  usually 
employed  in  England,  for  the  sake  of  English  observers.  Many  modifications  have  been 
shown  to  be  effected  in  other  European  countries.  Of  these  divisions  that  of  the  Oxford 
clay  and  lias  would  appear  much  extended. 
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a.  Variegated  marls,  Mames  Irishes,  Eeuper. 

b,  Maschelkalk.f 
/>.  Tnas  group*     -        -        -        "      )  c.  Red  sandstone,  Grfes  Bigarr^,  Banter  sand- 
stein. 

in.  Primabt,  OB  Paljiozoio. 

a.  Zeohstein,  dolomitio  or  xnagnesian  lime* 
stone. 

A.  Permian  group  .        -        -        '      )  b.  Rothe  todte  Uegende,  lower  new  red  con- 
glomerate and  sandstones,  Gr^s  Rouge. 

B.  Marine  equivalents  oft      -        -      |  ""'   ^°*^  measures,   Terrain   Houiller,   Stein 

I  Eohlen,  Geberge. 

a.  Carboniferous    and    mountain    limestone, 
with  its  coal,  sandstone,  and  shale  beds 

C.  Carboniferous  limestone  group   -      ^         in  some  districts.    Caloaire  carbonif^re, 

Bergkalk. 

b.  Carboniferous  slates  and  yellow  sandstone* 
a.  Various  modifications  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone series. 

a.  Upper ;  Ludlow  Rocks,  Wenlock  shale  and 
limestone,  Woolhope  Limestone. 

E,  Silurian  group  -        -        -        -      ^  6.  Middle ;   Caradoc  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate. 

e.  Lower ;  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds, 
a.  Barmouth  sandstones,  Penrhyn  slates,  &o. 
Various  rocks  subjacent  to  the  Silurian 

xf  ri     .   .  )         series  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  above 

F.  Cambrian  group         ---<  ,.  

the  mica  and  chlorite  slates,  quartz,  and 

other  rocks  of  Anglesea  and  part   of 

Caernarvonshire. 


/>.  Devonian  group         '        *        ~      1 


*  The  Trias  and  Permian  groups  afford  an  example,  as  regards  the  British  Islands, 
of  a  classification  taken  f^om  organic  remains  in  preference  to  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  these  groups  here  constituting  parts  of  a  general  series  of 
deposits  with  a  somewhat  marked  general  character,  known  as  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Certain  general  physical  conditions  were  prevalent  during  the  accumulation  of  these 
deposits  in  Great  Britain,  and  certain  portions  of  Western  Europe,  at  the  time  that  a 
modification  in  the  life  of  the  period  was  apparently  effected  in  the  same  area  and  those 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  north  and  east. 

f  In  the  collections  lately  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Strachey,  Bengal  En|^- 
neers,  after  an  examination  of  the  Himalaya  range,  the  forms  of  certain  organic  remains 
from  the  Thibet  side  of  those  mountains  remind  the  geologist  of  those  found  marking 
the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany ;  an  interesting  circumstance,  considering  the  range  of 
that  rock  in  Europe. 

X  When  the  great  thickness  of  these  deposits  in  Europe  and  America  is  considered,  it 
becomes  very  desirable  to  find  their  marine  equivalents,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  these  coal  measures  have  been  accumulated,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  the  sequel,  could  scarcely  constitute  otherwise  than  minor  parts  of  the  gen^ 
ral  deposits  of  the  time.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  as  has  indeed  been  done,  that  the 
marine  equivalents  might  contain  either  the  organic  remains  usually  found  in  the 
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LOWER  STRATIFIED   ROCKS. 

Although  alteration  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks, 
as  is  noticed  in  the  sequel,  from  the  influence  of  intruded  igneous  matter 
in  a  molten  state,  or  arising  from  other  modifying  causes,  often  produces 
mica  slates,  hornblende  slates,  gneiss,  and  other  forms  of  laminated  and 
stratified  deposits  with  a  peculiar  aspect,  there  appears,  nevertheless, 
evidence  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Islands,  and  also  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  to  show  that  beneath  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks  above  noticed, 
there  are  mica  and  chlorite  slates,  quartz  rocks,  crystalline  limestones, 
gneiss,  hornblende,  and  other  rocks,  of  earlier  production.  These  may 
indeed  be  merely  altered  or  metamorphosed  detrital  and  chemical  de- 
posits of  earlier  times,  and  possibly  organic  remains  may  be  eventually 
discovered  in  them ;  but  until  this  shall  happen  it  seems  desirable  to 
keep  them  asunder,  for  the  convenience  of  showing  previous  accumula- 
tions to  those  noticed  in  the  last  division.'*' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  extended  descriptions  of  the 
various  rocks  noticed  in  the  above  sketch.  Information  respecting 
them  will  be  obtained  by  reference  to  works  in  which  such  descriptions 
are  inserted,  and  still  better  by  studying  collections,  with  the  aid  of  a 
competent  person,  in  which  their  varied  characteristics,  as  well  mineral 
as  palseontological  (when  fossiliferous),  may  be  carefully  considered  and 
effectively  displayed.  The  field,  however,  is  the  great  source  of  geo- 
logical knowledge,  however  important  the  cabinet,  in  its  place,  may 
also  be :  it  is  there  that  the  observer  learns  to  appreciate  the  greater 
problems  of  geology,  and  where  he  may  himself  so  materially  assist  in 
obtaining  correct  views  of  the  modifications  which  the  earth's  surface 
has  undergone  in  past  times,  and  of  the  causes  tending  to  obliterate  its 
present  condition. 

deposit  beneath  them  in  parts  of  Western  Europe,  or  those  foond  in  the  group  aboTe 
them,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  In  Northern  England  the  alternations  of  conditions  by 
which  coal  beds  were  included  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  did  not  interrupt  those 
for  the  existence  of  a  marked  kind  of  marine  animal  life  in  the  same  localities. 

*  Though  a  compUcated  district,  and  requiring  much  caution  during  examination, 
the  Island  of  Anglesea,  now  so  readUj  accessible,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  Caemarronshire,  will  afford  the  obserrer  good  opportunities  for  studying 
some  portion  of  this  division,  the  more  especiaUy  as  the  Cambrian  group  can  be  well 
seen  in  the  Ticinity  of  Bangor,  Caemarronshire.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  term  Mona  feriet, 
might  not  be  inappUcable  to  these  lower  stratified  rooks,  Tiewed  merely  as  a  conyenient 
name  for  the  present,  this  series  being  thus  easily  studied  in  connexion  with  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  rocks  of  North  Wales. 
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As  geological  knowledge  advances,  the  more  evident  does  it  become 
that  we  should  first  ascertain  the  various  modifications  and  changes 
which  now  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  carefully  considering 
their  causes,  and  then  proceed  to  employ  this  knowledge,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  made  applicable,  in  explanation  of  the  facts  seen  in  connexion 
with  the  geological  accumulations  of  prior  date.  This  done,  we  should 
proceed  to  view  those  not  thus  explained,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions and  arrangements  of  matter  which  the  form  of  our  planet,  the 
known  distribution  of  its  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
space,  and  other  obvious  circumstances,  may  lead  us  to  infer  would  be 
probable  during  the  lapse  of  geological  time. 

I.  Decomposition  of  Mocks. — The  geological  observer  cannot  long 
have  been  engaged  in  his  investigations  before  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  tendency  of  rocks  to  decompose  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences upon  them.  He  will  soon  perceive  that  this  decomposition  is 
both  chemical  and  mechanical ;  that  certain  mineral  bodies  more  readily 
give  way  before  these  influences  than  others ;  and  that  from  altered 
conditions,  as  regards  them,  the  same  kinds  of  rock  will  more  easily  de- 
compose in  one  situation  than  in  another. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  decomposition  that  we  have  soils  sup- 
porting that  growth  of  vegetation  upon  which  animal  life  depends,  as 
adjusted  upon  our  planet ;  for  soils  are  but  the  decomposed  parts  of 
sea  or  lake  bottoms  and  of  igneous  accumulations,  with  the  remains  of 
the  vegetation  which  has  grown  on  them,  and  of  the  animals  which  have 
lived  upon  the  plants.  From  the  configuration  of  the  surface  the  de- 
composed portions  of  rocks,  forming  soils,  may  not  always  cover  those 
from  whence  they  were  derived,  for  they  may  and  sometimes  have  been 
carried,  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  to  various  distances,  and  there 
deposited,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  mingled  with  the  decomposed 
portions  of  other  rocks,  or  wholly  cover  over  the  latter.     Be  this, 
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however,  as  Hr.  nSay,  the  decomposed  parts  of  rocks  form  the  base  of 
the  soils,  affeordmg  soluble  mineral  matter  to  the  plants  requiring  it, 
and  prescniiing  a  physical  structure  capable  of  supporting  their  growth. 
The  degdmposition  of  rocks,  in  its  various  stages,  will  require  much 
attentiotr  'on  the  part  of  the  observer,  so  that  he  may  properly  classify 
the  hsQtB  coming  within  the  range  of  his  researches.     Among  rocks  of 
igffeous  origin,  such  as  granites,  greenstones,  and  the  like,  he  will  find 
/tn>t  the  decomposition  of  felspar  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
'  disintegration  of  the  igneous  masses  of  which  this  mineral  may  form  a 
'•/•'fart.     It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the  composition  of 
*.'/  '  the  various  minerals  of  the  felspar  family  ;*  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
.. '    to  those  portions  of  them  which  are  soluble,  such  as  the  silicates  of 
potash  or  soda,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  particles  once  loosened  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  matter  removed  in  solution,  rains  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature, particularly  in  regions  visited  by  frosts,  act  mechanically,  and 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  under  favourable  conditions,  is  removed.    From 
a  repetition  of  the  same  causes  the  rock  becomes  decomposed  to  various 
depths,  according  to  circumstances.     In  cases  where  the  remaining 
portions  are  either  too  large  or  so  situated  as  not  to  be  readily  carried 
away,  a  coating  of  the  disintegrated  insoluble  part  remains,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  protects  the  solid  rock  beneath  from  that  decomposition 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  suffered. 

In  many  granitic  regions  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  amount 

Fig.i. 
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of  decomposition  thus  produced  are  afforded ;  high  tors  or  bosses  of 
rock  rising  above  portions  in  a  decomposed  state  (fig.  1),  while  hard 
masses,  having  the  fallacious  appearance  of  boulders,  rounded  by  attri- 

*  Seven  analyses  of  common  felspar  by  Klaproth,  Vanqnelin,  Bncholz,  Rose,  Ber- 
thier,  and  Beudant  would  give  as  a  mean — 

Silica,  ......        64-04 

Alumina,      ......        18*94 

Potash,        ......        18'66 

Lime,  ......  0*76 

Oxide  of  iron,  .....  0*74 

For  albite,  or  felspar,  into  the  composition  of  which  soda  enters  instead  of  potash, 
foor  analyses  by  Tengstrom,  Eggerts,  Rose,  and  Stromeyer  giye — 

Silica,  ......        69*45 


Alomina, 

Soda, 

liime,  ... 

Magneria,    . 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 


19*44 
9*95 
0*22 
0*18 
0-27 
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tion,  are  included  in  the  loose  decomposed  granite,  as  represented  be- 
neath (fig.  2). 

Fig.  2. 


This  illustration  is  taken  from  part  of  the  road  between  Okehampton 
and  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon,  a  represents  the  vegetable  soil ;  b 
decomposed  granite ;  c  c  solid  rounded  masses  of  undecomposed  granite, 
included  in  the  decomposed  part ;  and  d  d  solid  granite. 

In  such  a  section  as  this,  great  care  should,  however,  be  taken,  so  that 
it  may  be  certain  that  c  c  are  not  transported  boulders  of  granite,  included 
in  smaller  granitic  gravel,  as  sometimes  happens  with  granitic  drift,  near 
the  sources  whence  it  has  been  derived.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the  ob- 
server would  be  assisted  by  the  presence  of  large  crystals  of  felspar  dis- 
seminated through  all  parts  of  the  rock,  both  decomposed  and  undecom- 
posed, and  which  are  beautifully  preserved,  remaining  uninjured  in  their 
forms  and  in  their  relative  positions  throughout  the  decomposed  granite. 

In  granitic  regions,  sections  such  as  that  beneath  (fig.  3),  in  which  a 

Fig.  8. 


represents  the  vegetable  soil,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  (  the  decom- 
posed, and  c  the  solid  granite,  are  not  unfrequent.  Sections  of  this 
appearance  should,  however,  be  carefully  examined,  and  it  be  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  granitic  particles  at  b  are  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
the  same  general  relative  positions  as  those  at  c,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  chance  of  their  having  been  brought  into  their  present  position  by 
moving  water.  The  quantity  of  transported  granitic  matter  around 
granite  districts,  as  also  among  them,  is  sometimes  so  considerable  that 
a  superficial  deposit  of  granitic  particles,  covering  a  very  different  kind 
of  rock,  may,  without  due  care,  be  mistaken  for  a  mass  of  decomposed 
granite.  In  the  same  way  the  remains  of  the  rock  of  one  part  of  a 
granitic  region  may  be  removed  and  cover  the  rock  of  another  portion. 
Among  those  trappean  rocks  in  which  hornblende'*'  forms  a  marked 

*  The  analyses  of  hornblende  vary.    The  foUowing  is  that  of  Pargas,  by  Bousdorf, 
and  approaches  the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  hornblende  from  different  places : — 
Silica,  .  .  .  .46-69 

Alnmina,      ......        12*18 

lime,  ......        18*88 

Magnesia,    ......        18*79 

Protoxide  of  iron,  .7*32 

mangane&c,     ....  0*22 

Fluorio  aoidy  .1*50 
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component  part,  it  sometimes  happens  that  tins  mineral  is  found  deconr- 
posed,  the  rock  presenting  a  ferruginous  aspect,  from  the  iron  in  it 
haying  been  converted  into  a  peroxide.  Greenstones,  in  which  the  fel- 
spar and  hornblende  have  both  been  decomposed,  are  in  some  situations 
thickly  coated  with  a  loose  covering.  The  variable  manner  in  which  a 
mass  of  trap  that  has  been  placed  under  equal  atmospheric  conditions 
has  been  unequally  decomposed,  will  often  afford  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  original  differences  in  the  rock,  arising  not  only  from  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  component  parts,  but  also  from  their  varied 
manner  of  aggregation,  in  consequence  of  differences  in  cooling. 

Some  dykes,  as  well  of  granitic  as  of  trappean  rocks,  Itfford  excellent 
examples  of  the  variable  power  to  resist  the  same  order  of  decomposing 
influences  according,  chiefly,  to  the  differences  arising  from  modifications 
of  cooling.  Some  granitic  dykes,  or  elvanSj  as  they  are  termed  in 
Cornwall,  do,  as  in  the  following  section  (fig.  4),  show  an  amount  of 

Kg.  4. 


decomposition  gradually  increasing  towards  the  central  portion.  In  the 
above  aa^  bbj  and  c  represent  the  different  parts  of  a  granitic  dyke,  or 
elvan,  traversing  slate  rocks,  dd.  Assuming  in  this  case  that  the 
elementary  component  parts  of  the  dyke  were  originally  the  same,  and 
that  the  differences  found  have  arisen  from  variable  cooling,  as  it  is  now 
well  understood  has  frequently  been  the  case,  the  decomposition  has 
been  effected  according  to  the  facility  with  which  the  soluble  portions 
could  be  attacked  by  atmospheric  influences  and  be  subsequently  removed. 
The  two  outward  parts  of  the  dyke  (a  a),  are  considered  to  be  composed, 
as  often  happens,  of  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  the  elements  of  the  granitic 
matter  having  taken  that  form  from  comparatively  quick  cooling,  so  that 
this  modification  of  the  matter  of  the  dyke  has  resisted  decomposition 
better  than  the  rest.  At  (  (,  inside  the  hard  rock,  another  modification, 
arising  from  more  slow  cooling,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  a  porphyry,  some 
mineral,  very  frequently  felspar,  crystallizing  out  amid  the  base,  itself 
less  compact  than  the  preceding  variety.  Not  unfrequently  in  such 
cases  the  felspar  is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble  portions  even  removed 
when  directly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Still  proceeding  inwards, 
the  rock  becomes  more  and  more  granitic,  until,  finally,  the  central  por- 
tions are  well  crystallized,  and  then  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the 
decomposing  influences. 

We  often  thus  find,  within  a  short  distance,  a  good  example  of  varia- 
ble decomposition  arising  from  differences  in  physical  structure,  the 
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chemical  composition  of  the  mass  remaining  the  same ;  a  variation,  very 
instructive,  since  it  enables  the  observer  readily  to  appreciate  the  in- 
equalities of  Borface  which,  in  many  regions  composed  of  the  same 
kind  of  igneooB  rocks,  arise  from  chaoges  in  physical  strnctnre  alone, 
some  variationa  having  better  resisted  decomposition  or  abrasion  than 
others.  At  the  same  time  be  should  carefully  study  the  modifications 
in  hardness,  and  the  capability  of  resisting  decomposition  arising  from 
changes  in  chemical  composition,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  observable 
among  the  granites  which  occasionally  graduate  into  schorl  rock,  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall.* 

Of  the  curious  forms  assumed  by  granitic  rocks  from  variable  resie> 
tances  to  decomposition,  those  named  the  Kettle  and  Fans,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Scilly  (fig.  5),  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example.f 


While  rocks  of  a  generally  similar  chemical  composition,  such  as  those 
above  noticed,  are  found  to  decompose  in  a  variable  manner,  according 
to  the  different  aggregation  of  their  component  parts,  it  would  readily 
be  anticipated  that  any  rocks  formed  of  different  materials,  brought  to- 

*  The  following  D]ft]r  be  taken  Bh  bd  estiniBted  generti  view  of  the  chemiosl  differenoe 
between  common  gr&nite,  compoted  of  two-fiftha  of  quarti,  tiro-Gflha  of  felspar,  and 
one-flftb  of  mloA,  and  aohorl  rock,  supposed,  for  illnstration,  the  proportions  varying 
materUlly,  to  be  formed  of  e^aal  parte  of  aohorl  and  quarti ; — 

Onnlth       BeluHl  Roet. 

Silica, 74-84  6801 

Alamina 12-80  17-91 

Potash, 7-48  0-36 

Soda, -■  0S8 

Lime, 0-37  OH 

Magnesia 0-99  2-22 

Glide  of  iron, •     1-33  6-85 

Oxide  of  manganese,  0-12  0-81 

Fluoric  acid 0'21 

Boraeic  acid, -  ■  1-79 

f  TboDgh  the  tma  origin  of  the  "  Rock  BuBing,"  as  they  have  been  termed,  is  in 
general  sufficiently  dear,  it  may  often  have  bappened  that,  owing  to  a  convenient  titua- 
tioD,  the  Dmids  may  have  employed  them  for  their  pnrpotea,  either  as  they  naturally 
oofinnwl,  or  artifimaUy  modified. 
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gether  as  sands  and  gravel,  and  subsequently  consolidated  by  some 
cementing  substance,  would  be  found  to  decompose  irregularly  and 
,  according  to  tbe  different  powers  of  tbeir  component  parts  to  resist  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  influences  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  The 
observer  will  soon  perceive  that,  taken  generally,  the  cementing  matter 
of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  decomposes  first,  liberating  the  grains 
of  sand  and  the  pebbles,  which  have  originally  remained  such  from  their 
hardness,  and  they  are  thus  ready  to  be  again  carried  by  moving  waters 
to  other  situations,  there  to  form  the  parts  of  new  accumulations.  The 
rapidity  of  decomposition  in  such  cases  necessarily  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  cementing  substance.  A  calcareous  cement,  though 
hard,  will  more  readily  give  way  before  the  chemical  influences  acting 
on  limestones  than  ordinary  siliceous  matter,  though  the  latter  may  be 
less  compact ;  while  a  siliceous  cement,  if  porous,  may  be  more  easily 
removable  by  the  combined  action  of  frost  and  thaw. 

The  hardest  limestones,  even  those  termed  marbles  when  crystalline, 
will  be  observed  to  decompose  on  the  surface.  The  action  is  necessarily 
variable,  and  dependent  on  the  different  resisting  powers  of  the  rock, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exposure  to  the  needful  decomposing  influences 
on  the  other.  It  will  soon  appear  that  a  crystalline  vein,  running 
through  an  ordinary  limestone,  stands  out  in  salient  relief,  showing  that 
the  arrangement  of  particles  in  the  crystalline  form,  notwithstanding 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  generally  more  pure  than  in  the  body 
of  the  rock,  is  better  able  to  resist  atmospheric  influences  than  in  a 
less  definitely  arranged  position. 

Proceeding  to  further  examination,  we  perceive  that  not  only  the 
crystalline  veins  thus  protrude  upon  the  surface  of  the  limestone  rocks, 
but  that  many  an  organic  remain  does  the  same,  and,  in  some  instances, 
we  only  clearly  distinguish  that  a  limestone  is  fossiliferous  by  this  kind 
of  decomposition,  the  common  internal  fracture  ill  exhibiting  the  fact. 
That  this  harmonizes  with  the  comparatively  undecomposed  condition 
of  the  crystalline  vein  becomes  apparent  when  we  examine  the  structure 
of  these  organic  remains.  The  shells  either  retain  to  great  extent  the 
original  crystalline  or  other  definite  arrangement  of  their  parts,  so  essential 
to  their  well-being  when  the  animals  of  which  they  once  constituted  the 
hard  portions  were  alive,  or  having  been  decomposed  in  the  body  of  the 
rock  during  the  lapse  of  time,  the  empty  spaces  (or  casts,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed)  have  been  filled  with  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  has  percolated  in  solution  through  the  pores  of  the  rock  into  the 
cavities.* 

*  It  was  considered  useless  further  here  to  remark  on  the  composition  of  organic 
remains.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammalia  have  been  often  secured  from  complete  decomposition  and  removal  by 
the  presence  of  the  phosphate  of  Ume  contained  in  them,  and  that  into  the  cayities  left 
after  the  original  decomposition  of  shells  other  less  soluble  substances  than  carbonate 
of  lime  haye  been  infiltrated,  such  for  example  as  into  the  caTities  of  the  On/phaa  in- 
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B7  this  kind  of  decompOBition  we  oiten  learn  that  many  a  limestooe 
is  leall;  little  else  than  »  mass  of  organic  remains  cemented  b^  a  minor 
quantity  of  chemically  deposited  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  of  oar 
hardest  limestones,  those  known  as  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestones, 
afford  excellent  examples  of  this  fact.  The  beds  of  this  rock,  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  depth,  are  sometimes  found  composed  of  little  else  than 
the  disintegrated  joints  of  encrinites,  mingled  with  shells  and  a  few 
corals.* 

By  the  aid  of  decomposition  we  not  only  learn  that  many  limestones 
are  little  else  than  such  accnmulations  of  the  harder  parts  of  molluscs 
and  other  creatures,  many  of  which  have  lived  and  died  in  the  places 
where  we  discover  their  remains ;  but  we  also  find  revealed  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  component  parts  of  rocks,  as  well  igneous  as  accumulated 
by  means  of  water,  which  do  not  otherwise  appear,  arrangements  of 
parts  exceedingly  important  when  we  study  the  original  manner  in  which 
rocks  hare  been  accumulated,  or  the  modifications  and  changes  to  which, 
during  the  lapse  of  geological  time,  they  have  been  subjected.  Many  a 
sandstone,  well  weaikered,  as  it  is  termed,  will  exhibit,  as  beneath  (fig.  6), 


a  honeycombed  and  irregular  appearance,  arising  from  the  different 
character  of  parts  of  the  cementing  substance,  either  original  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  accumulation  of  the  rock,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  many 
another  structure,  also  of  importance,  such  as  the  concretionary  struc- 
ture of  some  igneous  rocks,  then  alone  becomes  apparent.  We  should, 
for  example,  probably  be  ignorant,  without  weathering,  of  this  arrange- 

etma  sad  oth«r  ghellB,  in  tli«  Um  of  OlamorgkiiBhire,  where  ailics  has  replucd  the 
oHguial  matter  of  the  sbeUs. 

*  This  fact  maj  be  well  atudied,  among  other  localittes,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  where  the  oliffa  afford  excellent  opportnnitiei  of  obaerring  the  mode  in 
which  the  materUIa  of  ita  earboniferous  limeatone  haie  been  acoiunulat«d. 
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ment  of  puts  in  the  granitic  or  elran  dyke,*  a  a,  cutting  through  sU 
bb,  at  Watergate  Bay,  Gomvall,  and  figured  beneath  (fig.  7). 


The  diviaion  of  rock  masBeB  by  cleavage  greatly  ude  their  decompo- 
sition, since  it  renders  them  slaty,  when  this  would  not  happen  from 
any  original  accumulation  of  sand  or  mud  in  thin  layers,  one  above  the 
other^  and  the  like  arises  &om  those  separations  in  planes,  named  Jointa, 
further  distant  from  each  other,  and  which  with  the  cleavage  planes 
will  be  further  considered  in  the  soqnel.  By  these  means  water  more 
readily  percolates  through  many  rocks  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and 
thus  a  greater  amount  of  soluble  matter  may  be  attacked  than  wonld 
otherwise  have  happened  in  the  aame  time. 

Many  hard  rocks  break  up  snperficially  in  a  manner  showing  little 
symmetry  of  form  in  the  fragments,  so  much  so  that  their  shape  seems 
more  due  to  the  irregular  action  of  the  decomposing  influences,  than  to 
diSerences  of  resistance  from  original  structure.  A  compact  limestone 
or  hard  sandstone  may  often  be  seen  broken  up  beneath  the  soil,  in  the 
manner  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  8),  in  which  a  re- 


presents the  vegetable  soil,  e  c  a  hard  limestone  or  sandstone,  and  h  b 
fragments  of  the  same  rock,  largest  towards  e  e,  and  evidently  having 
constituted  portions  of  the  subjacent  highly  inclined  beds,  while  the 
upper  fragments  are  smaller  and  more  confusedly  mixed,  though  still 
angular.  It  sometimes  happens  when  the  rock,  so  broken  up,  is  a 
sandstone,  that  the  chemical  change  of  the  iron  in  the  cementing  matter, 
subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  fragments,  is  well  seen.  Upon 
breaking  these  fragments,  sections,  as  beneath  (fig.  9),  will,  in  such  cases 

*  This  dyke  is  eompoBed  of  qoftrti,  felapar,  ttti  miaa,  ooat^uing  diweminatad  017*' 
tilBof  fiUpar. 
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present  themselves.    A  central  portion  will  remain  nnchanged,  sur- 
rounded by  irregular  zones  ((  b),  commonly  of  a  brownish  red,  arising 


from  chemical  action  from  the  sides  of  the  fragment,  by  which  the 
protoxide  of  iron  has  been  conyerted  into  a  peroxide.  Similar  changes 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide,  are  observable  among  the 
argillaceous  limestones,  such  as  the  lias,  and  are  indeed  sufficiently 
common. 

In  some  very  earthy  limestones,  which  may  rather  be  considered  to 
have  been  once  silt,  highly  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  latter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  rock,  even  to  many 
feet  in  depth,  has  been  so  complete,  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  so 
extensive,  that  a  rusty-looking,  porous  substance  alone  remains.  Among 
some  of  the  older  accumulations  such  a  rock  may  often  be  seen,  and  be 
found  the  only  means  by  which  beds,  here  and  there  containing  a  larger 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  can  be  traced  or  connected.  Among 
the  older  rocks  also,  many  a  layer  of  a  rusty  colour  exhibits  a  total 
disappearance  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  numerous  shells  which 
once  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  layer,  their  casts,  or  the  spaces  which 
they  once  filled,  alone  remaining,  while  the  iron  contained  in  the  mud 
or  silt  which  first  enveloped  them,  has  been  converted  altogether  into  a 
peroxide. 

While  thus  the  iron  contained  in  many  rocks  exhibits  a  gradual 
change  to  a  peroxide,  many  red  marls  and  sandstones  show  an  altera- 
tion from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  giving  a  general  red  tint  to  these  deposits, 
to  a  protoxide.  Beneath  the  vegetation,  and  by  the  sides  of  natural 
joints,  the  red  colour  will  be  seen  converted /into  a  green  or  bluish  green, 
the  change  being  due  to  the  effects  of  decomposing  vegetation,  which 
has  robbed  the  adjacent  peroxide  of  iron  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen. 
This  is  a  point  of  much  interest  when  we  study  the  cause  of  the  streaks 
of  green  or  bluish  green  amid  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  of  different 
geological  ages,  and  which'  have  probably  arisen  from  causes  in  opera- 
tion at  the  period  when  the  whole  has  been  accumulated.  When  we 
examine  into  the  variations  and  modifications  of  colour  arising  from  the 
present  effects  of  decomposing  vegetation,  the  old  changes  have  to  be 
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carefully  separated  from  the  modem,  since  both  are  sometimes  exhibited 
in  the  same  sections. 

The  observer  must  be  careful,  in  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of  de- 
composition which  rocks  may  sustain  from  atmospheric  influences,  duly 
to  consider  the  power  of  vegetation  to  prevent,  assist,  or  otherwise 
modify  it,  according  to  circumstances.  Vegetation  may  prevent  de- 
composition, by  presenting  a  certain  barrier  to  the  effects  of  sudden 
frosts  and  thaws ;  assist  the  action  of  heavy  rains  by  keeping  the  higher 
parts  of  rocks  more  permanently  wet  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  or 
greatly  modify  it  by  the  various  effects  produced  by  the  kind  of  plants 
which  may  cover  the  land  at  given  times ;  for  a  portion  of  country 
covered  by  forest  trees  would  be  differently  circumstanced,  as  regards 
the  probable  decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed,  than 
when  the  same  portion  was  either  broken  for  tillage  or  spread  over  with 
pastures.  As  a  whole,  the  study  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks  is  one 
of  much  importance,  since  by  it  we  learn  a  variety  of  facts  connected 
with  the  original  accumulation  of  mineral  masses,  with  which  otherwbe 
we  should  be  unacquainted,  and  at  the  same  time  it  often  teaches  us 
properly  to  appreciate  the  changes  and  modifications  which  have  oc- 
curred since  such  original  accumulation.  It  enables  us  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  amount  of  matter  which  may  thus  be  prepared  for  re- 
moval and  for  accumulation  elsewhere.  We  see  causes  and  effects  that 
have  been  in  operation  whenever  land  arose  from  beneath  water  into 
the  atmosphere,  however  modified  they  may  have  been  by  alterations  of 
conditions,  such  as  those  now  found  between  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
arctic  or  antarctical  regions,  or  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  planet  from  its  earliest  state. 

II.  Removal  of  the  Parts  of  Mocks  by  Water. — ^As  spring  waters  are 
not  pure  waters,  but  hold  different  substances  in  solution  according  to 
circumstances,  and  as  it  is  evident  that,  at  least,  the  bulk  of  such  waters 
are  only  rains  which  have  percolated  through  rocks,  and  variably  pour 
out  again  according  to  conditions,  the  substances  so  in  solution  must 
have  been  removed  from  the  rocks.  However  small  the  soluble  matter 
found  in  any  single  spring  may  be,  on  the  average,  collectively  its 
amount  is  considerable,  particularly  when  we  regard  the  changes  which 
rocks  must  have  undergone  from  this  cause  alone  during  the  lapse  of 
any  geological  time,  when  conditions  may  have  thus  permitted  the  re- 
moval of  soluble  matter  from  any  given  mass  of  them. 

With  the  removal  of  lime  as  a  carbonate  we  are  commonly  familiar, 
since  by  the  loss  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  required  to  retain  it  in 
solution,  this  substance  is  thrown  down  in  different  forms  varying  from 
a  simple  incrustation  upon  vegetable  matter,  or  upon  stones  or  rocks, 
amid  or  over  which  it  may  flow,  to  hard  and  compact  limestones,  some 
taking  a  crystalline  form  under  favourable  circumstances,  as  is  fre- 
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qnently  so  well  shown  in  the  beautiful  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of 
many  caverns  in  limestone  countries.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  cal- 
careous districts  to  find  the  fragments  of  limestones  which  have  been 
detached  from  faces  of  rock  by  atmospheric  influences,  firmly  cemented 
together,  as  a  breccia,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  left  by  the  waters  which 
have  percolated  through  them. 

In  the  calcareous  countries  of  the  tropics,  where  evaporation  is  more 
rapid  than  in  the  temperate  climates,  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
may  often  be  studied  with  much  advantage.  Heavy  rains  falling  amid 
a  mass  of  vegetation,  the  decaying  parts  of  which  furnish  the  needful 
carbonic  acid,  carry  this  with  them  amid  the  beds,  joints,  and  caverns 
of  the  limestones ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  thus  removed,  and  when  the 
waters  again  emerge  charged  with  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  are  exposed 
to  the  heats  of  a  tropical  sun,  incrustations  are  formed  in  the  shallow 
and  slow-moving  portions  of  the  streams,  and  trees  may  even  become 
imbedded  by  the  shifting  course  of  the  waters,  as  is  well  seen  at  the 
Bearing  River  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  where  waters  containing 
much  bicarbonate  of  lime,  after  leaping  over  a  cliff,  run  roaring  amid  a 
forest,  the  lower  portions  of  the  trees  of  which  they  encase  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  shift  their  channels  as  new  accumulations  compel  them 
to  follow  a  new  direction. 

In  shallow  sheltered  bays  also  of  tropical  coasts,  to  which  water  con- 
taining calcareous  matter  may  slowly  find  its  way,  the  solution  becoming 
thus  highly  concentrated  by  evaporation  as  it  flows  onward,  opportuni- 
ties are  occasionally  afforded  for  observing  the  formation  of  the  little 
rounded  grains  of  calcareous  matter  in  concentric  coatings,  termed 
oolites,  a  slight  ripple  being  sufficient  to  produce  a  to-and-fro  motion 
on  the  beach  on  which  the  calcareous  matter  is  being  deposited.  Upon 
breaking  these  calcareous  grains,  sometimes  a  fine  particle  of  common 
sand,  or  broken  shell  forms  the  nucleus,  at  others  it  would  appear  that 
a  simple  particle  of  the  calcareous  matter  itself,  before  it  became  at- 
tached to  any  other  solid  substance,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Though  many  countries  show  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  waters 
flowing  over  them,  parts  of  Italy  have  so  long  been  remarked  on  this 
account,  that  the  name  travertino  has  not  unfrequently  been  given  to 
such  accumulations.'*'  This  deposit  has  also  a  peculiar  interest  in  that 
land,  inasmuch  as  we  there  sometimes  find  early  architectural  works  of 

*  Not  only  have  we  exceUent  opportunities  of  there  studying  the  calcareous  deposits 
thrown  down  from  waters  of  ordinary  temperatures,  but  those  also  from  thermal  springs, 
in  which  other  substances  are  mingled  in  a  manner  to  produce  Yery  interesting  results. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  intermingling  of  silica  with  the  other  deposits  at  the  baths  of  San 
Filippo,  where  the  waters  have  a  temperature  of  122®  Fah^  (one  spring  being  about  a 
degree  higher),  and  contain  in  solution,  silica,  sulphate  of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  ground  around  is  composed  of  travertine  deposited  by 
the  springs.  • 
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the  ancients,  as  for  example,  the  remains  of  the  temples  at  Psstnm, 
constructed  of  travertine,  containing  the  remains  of  the  same  kinds  of 
terrestrial  and  lacustrine  shells  which  now  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  be- 
come entombed  in  the  travertine  now  forming.  Of  large  accumulations 
of  calcareous  matter  depositing  under  the  atmosphere  and  not  beneath 
bodies  of  water,  the  plains  of  Pamphylia  would  appear  to  afford  a  very 
striking  example.  The  coasts  of  Karamania  have  long  been  known  to 
present  good  instances  of  beaches  consolidated  by  the  percolation  of 
carbonate  of  lime  amid  the  pebbles,  thus  forming  a  conglomerate.  We 
may  thus  obtain  not  only  breccias  and  conglomerates  upon  the  land,  by 
the  evaporation  of  water,  charged  with  bicarbonate  of  Ume,  without  the 
aid  of  lakes,  but  also  sheets  of  limestone,  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  the 
shifting  of  their  courses  causing  the  necessary  deposits.  It  would  be 
desirable,  where  fitting  opportunities  for  studying  the  latter  kind  of 
accumulations  may  be  found,  carefully  to  examine  the  differences  be- 
tween them  and  those  deposits  effected  in  tranquil  bodies  of  water,  such 
as  lakes.  We  should  expect,  while  the  gradual  rise  and  overflow  of  the 
rivers  may  here  and  there  bury,  by  means  of  the  calcareous  deposits 
from  them,  the  fluviatUe  or  lacustrine  molluscs  living  previously  in  fa- 
vourable situations,  that  there  would  be  much  showing  the  drift  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  borne  onwards  to  localities  where  their 
further  progress  was  arrested,  and  where  they  became  entombed  beneath 
the  limestone  afterwards  formed  over  them. 

Although  limestone  may  thus  silently  and  unperceived  be  transported 
from  one  locality  to  another,  since  the  clearest  waters  may  contain  the 
bicarbonate  of  Ume  in  abundance,  many  other  substances  are  also,  in  a 
similar  manner,  borne  onwards  in  solution ;  and  it  becomes  desirable,  in 
the  present  state  of  geological  science,  that  the  mass  of  this  matter,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  substances  commonly  composing  it,  should  be 
examined.  Something  is  done  by  every  analysis  made  of  spring  and 
river  waters ;  and  the  desire  to  obtain  good  waters  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, has  lately  led  observers  to  connect  the  rocks  from  which  springs 
issue  and  afford  the  supply  to  rivers  with  the  quality  of  waters ;  but  it 
would  be  well  more  systematically  to  study  the  soluble  matter  conveyed 
away  in  this  manner  by  moving  water.  Much  may  be  accomplished  by 
taking  up  the  water  in  clean  bottles,  well  corking,  sealing,  and  securing 
them ;  noting  the  state  of  the  springs,  streams,  and  rivers  at  the  time  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  the  water  in  them,  and  by  obtaining  a  section  of 
the  rivers  at  some  convenient  situation,  and  a  proper  insight  into  their 
velocities  at  the  time  of  taking  the  water,  so  that  a  fair  estimate  may 
be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  transported.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  when  swollen  by  rains,  though  substances  in  solution 
amid  the  rocks  may  be  then  forced  more  abundantly  out  of  some  than 
at  other  times,  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  is  not  increased  in  proper- 
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tion  to  the  water,  since  much  rain  or  melted  snow  then  runs  off  the 
ground  without  penetrating  amid  the  rocks.  Common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  will  be  found  more  frequent  than  may  be  usually  supposed  in 
spring  and  river  waters.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  rocks  which, 
from  their  organic  contents,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  were  formed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  which  have  been  deposits  of  mud,  silt,  sand,  or 
gravel,  now  elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that  rain  waters  percolate 
through  them,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  since  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  and  other  salts  in  solution 
in  sea  waters  would,  formerly  as  now,  be  disseminated  amid  mechanical 
deposits  effected  in  the  sea."*" 


*  Aooording  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Marcet  (Phil.  TVans,,  1819),  600  grains  of  sea 
water,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic,  contained — 

Chloride  of  sodium,    .        .        .        .13*4 
Sulphate  of  soda,  .2*88 

Muriate  of  lime,         ....      0*095 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  4*965 


21*680 

The  same  author  obtained  the  following  results  from  experiments  on  the  specific 
graTi^  of  waters : — 

8p.  Gr. 
Arctic  Ocean,        ....        1*02664 
Northern  Hemisphere,  .  1*02829 

Equator, 102777 

Southern  Hemisphere,  .  1*02882 

Yellow  Sea, 1*02291 

Mediterranean,      ....        1*0298 
Sea  of  Marmora,  ....        1*01916 

Black  Sea, 1*01418 

White  Sea, 1*01901 

Baltic, 1*01628 

Ice-Sea  Water,      ....        1*00067 
LakeOurmia         ....        1*16607 

Br.  Marcet  concluded  from  his  researches — 

1.  That  the  Southern  Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  ratio 
of  1-02919  to  1*02767. 

2.  That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  is  1*02777,  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

8.  That  there  is  no  notable  difference  of  sea  water  under  different  meridians. 

4.  That  there  is  no  satisfactory  cYidence  that  the  sea,  at  great  depths,  is  more  salt 
than  at  the  surface. 

5.  That  the  sea,  in  general,  contains  more  salt  where  it  is  deepest  and  most  remote 
from  land ;  and  that  its  saltness  is  always  diminished  in  the  yicinity  of  large  masses  of 
ice. 

6.  That  small  inland  seas,  though  communicating  with  the  ocean,  are  much  less  salt 
than  the  ocean. 

7.  That  the  Mediterranean  contains  rather  larger  proportions  of  the  salt  than  the 
ocean. 

M.  Lenz,  who  accompanied  Eotzebue's  expedition,  inferred  that — 

1.  That  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  Salter  than  the  South  %ea ;  and  that  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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Silica  is  well  known  as  in  solution  in  some  waters ;  chiefly,  however, 
found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  those  which  are  thermal.  The  gey- 
sers of  Iceland  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  abundant  siliceous 
deposits.*     Silica  has  borne  such  a  part  in  the  consolidation  of  rocks, 

being  the  transition  ftrom  one  to  the  other,  is  Salter  towards  the  Atlantic,  on  the  west, 
than  towards  the  South  Sea,  on  the  east 

2.  In  each  of  these  three  great  oceans  there  exists  a  maximum  of  saltness  towards 
the  north,  and  another  towards  the  south ;  the  first  being  farther  ftrom  the  equator 
than  the  second.  The  minimum  between  these  two  points  is  a  few  degrees  south  of 
the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  and  probably  also  in  the  Pacific,  though  M.  Lent's  obser- 
rations  did  not  extend  sufficiently  low  in  the  Pacific. 

8.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  western  portion  is  more  salt  than  the  eastern.  In  the  Pacific, 
the  saltness  does  not  appear  to  alter  with  the  longitude. 

4.  In  proceeding  north  from  the  northern  maximum,  the  specific  grayity  of  the  water 
diminishes  constantly  as  the  latitude  increases. 

6.  From  the  equator  45''  N.,  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  1000  fathoms,  possesses  the 
same  degree  of  saltness. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  1882. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  obserred  ( Geological  Manual,  8d  edition,  p.  5),  the  saltness  of 
the  sea,  particularly  that  of  its  surface,  would  much  depend  on  the  proximity  of  nearly 
permanent  ice,  and  of  large  or  numerous  riyers.  Thus  the  Baltic,  White,  Black,  and 
YeUow  Seas  are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  because  they  are  suppUed  with  compa- 
ratively large  quantities  of  fresh  water.  From  the  small  proportion  of  salt  contained 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  the  bays  of  the  former  frequently  contain  ice,  and 
the  latter  is  stated  to  be  frozen  over  during  four  months  of  Uie  year.  The  superior 
saltness  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  an  inland  sea,  is  considered  to  arise  ftrom  the 
evaporation  of  its  surface  being  greater  than  the  ftresh  water  with  which  it  is  supplied, 
or,  unless  it  should  be  still  becoming  more  salt,  to  the  differences  in  this  respect  which 
once  existed,  and  which  the  present  supply  of  fresh  water  is  unable  to  change.  Two 
great  currents,  one  ftrom  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  from  the  Atlantic,  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  one  fresher,  the  other  Salter,  than 
the  body  of  its  waters. 

*  Sir  George  Mackensie  {Travelt  in  Iceland)  mentions  that  the  deposits  ftrom  the 
Geysers  extend  to  about  half  a  mile  in  various  directions,  with  a  thickness  of  more  than 
twelve  feet  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  are  fossilized,  every  fibre  being  discernible. 
Grasses,  rushes,  and  peat,  are  in  every  stage  of  petrifaction.  Dr.  Black  found  the 
waters  from  the  Geysers  and  the  hot  springs  of  Beikum  (Iceland)  to  contain  in  a 
gallon — 

Qeyser.  Reiknm. 


Soda, 

6-56 

8-00 

Alumina, 

2-80 

0-29 

Silica, 

81-50 

21-88 

Chloride  of  sodium,   . 

14-42 

16-96 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

8-57 

7-58 

The  siliceous  deposits  ftrom  hot  springs  (temperature  78*'  to  207**  Fah^)  in  the 
volcanic  districts  of  Fumas,  St  Michaels,  Azores,  are  important.  Dr.  Webster  {Edin- 
burgh Phil,  Journal,  vol.  vi.)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  them.  The  siliceous 
deposits  are  noticed  as  most  abundant  in  layers  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  upwards.  Compact  masses  of 
siliceous  deposits  are  mentioned  as  having  been  broken  up  and  re-cemented  by  silica, 
and  the  compound  is  represented  as  beautiful.  The  height  of  some  of  this  breccia  is 
estimated  at  thirty  feet,  and  the  general  accumulation,  including  a  clay,  also  deposited 
flrom  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs,  as  considerable,  forming  low  hills. 

Dr.  Turner  {EUmenU  of  Okmnittry)  found  that  the  hots  springs  of  Pinnarkoon  and 
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that  wherever  opportunities  occur  of  observing  the  effects  arising  from 
the  action  of  the  silica-bearing  waters,  they  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  silica  may  be  taken  up  in  its  nascent  state, 
and  in  which  it  is  discovered  in  heated  waters,  are  circumstances  of 
much  importance  when  we  have  to  consider  its  mode  of  occurrence  in 
reins,  or  its  agency  in  agglutinating  the  particles  of  mud,  silt,  and  sands 
in  beds  of  rock.  It  is  now  known  not  only  that  certain  plants  require  this 
substance,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  some  animals ;  so  that  the  study  of 
the  mode  in  which  silica  may  be  taken  up  in  solution,  distributed,  and 
used,  not  only  by  plants  and  animals,  but  also  for  the  consolidation  and 
filling  up  of  the  fractures  of  rocks,  is  one  of  much  interest. 

Springs  are  presented  to  our  attention  chiefly  under  two  forms.  First, 
from  the  combination  of  porous  and  less  permeable  rocks  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  water  passing  readily  through  the  former  and  with  dif- 
ficulty through  the  latter,  any  sides  of  hills  or  other  exposures,  where  its 
outpouring  is  more  easily  effected  than  in  other  directions,  lines  of  springs 
may  form ;  and,  secondly,  from  out  of  those  breaks  and  dislocations  of 
rocks  which  have  been  termed  fauU%^  and  which  become  channels  into 
which  waters  are  either  drained  laterally,  or  forced  up  from  beneath. 
Let  the  following  section  (fig.  10)  represent  one  of  a  country  composed 


Fig.  10. 
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of  different  rock  deposits,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  our  oolitic  dis- 
tricts, for  example,  a  a  being  portions  of  a  porous  and  calcareous  rock, 
such  as  some  of  those  oolites  are,  based  upon  a  clay,  (  (  (,  itself  reposing 
upon  a  sand,  ccc^  chiefly  composed  of  siliceous  grains,  and  this  again 
resting  upon  a  clay,  d. 

We  should  here  have  the  conditions  for  a  marked  example  of  the 
springs  of  the  first  class.  The  rain  falling  upon  a  a  would  percolate 
through  it,  taking  up  calcareous  matter  by  aid  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
rain  water,  or  obtained  in  its  passage  through  the  vegetable  covering 
and  soil,  and  not  being  able  to  permeate  readily  through  the  subjacent 


Loorgootha  (India),  not  situate  in  a  volcanic  conntry,  contained  twenty-four  grains  of 
soUd  matter  in  a  gaUon,  composed  of — 
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day,  bb  by  it  would  be  thrown  oat  as  spring  water  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rocks.  This  water  would  probably  contain  much  bicarbonate  of 
lime.  The  subjacent  clay  might  furnish  some  water  in  the  valley  v,  a 
slight  portion  of  the  rains  finding  its  way  amid  the  particles  of  clay, 
already  moist,  so  that  a  minor  surplus  had  to  ooze  out  under  favourable 
conditions.  We  will  suppose  that,  as  often  happens,  the  spring  water 
thus  afforded  would  contain  iron  (from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites), 
and  sulphate  of  lime  (iron  pyrites  and  selenites  being  often  common  in 
such  clays).  Beneath,  in  the  two  hills  to  the  left  of  the  section,  the 
rain  falling  would  not  readily  find  its  way  from  above  to  e  Cy  though 
laterally  this  bed  may  be  exposed  to  it,  as  a  part  is  on  the  right  of  our 
figure.  This  bed  has  been  considered  as  principally  composed  of  sili- 
ceous grains,  and  to  be  based  on  a  comparatively  impervious  bed,  d, 
which  may  be  a  clay.  Springs  would  find  their  way  out  of  this  bed  in 
the  valley  v,  and  we  should  expect  that,  though  they  may  contain  cer- 
tain matters  in  solution,  these  would  not  be  the  same,  at  least  not  in 
such  abundance,  as  from  the  beds  a  and  b. 

A  stream,  therefore,  flowing  down  the  valley  v,  would  collect  waters 
differently  charged  with  the  substances  which  rains  on  their  passage 
through  the  rocks  had  brought  out  in  solution ;  and  though  the  waters 
of  such  a  stream  would  present  us  with  a  kind  of  mean  of  all  the  sub- 
stances abstracted  in  solution  from  the  various  rocks,  they  would  not 
show  those  obtained  from  any  kind  of  rock  taken  by  itself,  and  these, 
consequently,  would  have  to  be  studied  where  the  springs  flowed  from 
each  bed.  The  streams,  moreover,  contain  the  top  waters  which,  during 
rains,  flow  over  the  surface,  carrying  off,  independently  of  the  matters 
mechanically  transported,  those  which  can  be  taken  away  in  solution, 
and  which  had  not  formed  component  parts  of  any  of  the  solid  rocks 
passed  near  or  over  in  their  course,  such  matters  being  commonly  de- 
rived immediately  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources. 

The  observer  would  readily  expect  this  simple  mode  of  occurrence  of 
dissimilar  rocks,  furnishing  water  holding  different  substances  in  solution, 
to  be  variously  modified,  so  that  while  studying  the  kind  of  matter  thus 
abstracted  from  rocks,  he  should  so  carefully  direct  his  researches  as  to 
connect  springs  of  this  order  with  the  kind  of  rocks  traversed  by  the 
rain  waters. 

The  joints  and  cleavage  among  certain  rocks  greatly  complicate  the 
subject  in  some  districts,  and  in  others  contorted  and  crumpled  strata 
so  occur,  that  long  troughs  and  irregularly  formed  basins  of  water  are 
held  up  amid  the  beds  and  rocks  pervious  to  water  in  some  localities, 
while  dome-shaped  masses  tend  to  throw  these  reservoirs  off  in  others. 
In  the  cases  of  the  basins  and  troughs,  the  water  remaining  during  the 
drier  times  may  perfect  many  solutions,  which,  when  the  rainy  seasons 
come  to  act,  are  borne  away  in  springs,  at  that  season  only  of  im- 
portance. 
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Springs  of  the  second  class  of  springs  are  commonly  more  constant 
as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  waters  they  deliver,  and  in  this 
manner  when  they  traverse  many  dissimilar  beds,  furnishing  the  solu- 
tions of  different  substances,  they  are  like  the  streams  above  noticed, 
as  regards  such  substances.  We  do  not,  therefore,  learn  from  them 
the  kind  of  loss  any  particular  rock  may  sustain  from  this  cause,  though 
they  may  be  useful  in  showing  the  solutions  delivered  from  the  fissures. 
Let /in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  11)  be  a  dislocation  traversing 

iig.ii. 


various  dissimilar  beds,  so  that  the  bed  a  is  thrown  down,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  that  we  find  other  and  upper  beds,  g  h  and  t,  occu- 
pying the  same  general  levels,  b,b  a  b  c  d  and  e,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fault.  In  such  a  case  the  various  waters  percolating  through  the  latter 
would  find  their  way  into  the  dislocation  with  those  of  ^  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  solutions  derived  from  all  these  beds  would  be  mingled  in 
the  waters  of  the  fault,  flowing  out  at/  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  circumstances.  We  have  here  merely  regarded  the  solu- 
tions derivable  from  the  waters  percolating  through  the  upper  beds ; 
but  as  in  the  greater  proportion  of  faults  we  possess  no  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  depths  to  which  the  dislocation  may  descend,  we  cannot  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  kind  of  rocks  which  may  be  traversed  by  them. 

Thermal  springs,  not  in  volcanic  countries,  have  been  traced  either 
immediately  to  such  dislocations,  or  the  evidence  has  been  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  merely  covered  over  by  beds, 
through  which  a  sufficient  passage  has  been  found  for  the  discharge  of 
the  waters  rising  among  dislocated  rocks  beneath.  The  case  of  the 
Bath  springs  is  not  improbably  one  of  the  latter  kind,  the>  heated 
waters  rising  through  some  of  those  dislocations  or  faults  which  traverse 
the  older  rocks  of  the  district  (coal  measures,  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  old  red  sandstone),  covered  over  unconformably  by  the  new  red 
sandstone  series  and  lias  (as  these  beds  are  known  to  do  many  disloca- 
tions of  such  older  rocks  in  that  country),  the  waters  thus  finding  their 
way  through  cracks  or  passages  in  the  superincumbent  beds. 

Connecting  the  heat  of  thermal  fault  waters  with  the  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  inwards,  as  inferred  from  the  in- 
crease of  heat  as  we  bore  artesian  wells,  or  descend  in  mining  operations, 
the  temperature  of  such  waters  would  always  be  considerable,  were  it 
not  that  such  temperature  may  be  much  modified  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  waters  are  borne  upwards  and  discharged.     Let//,  in 

fig.  12,  represent  a  fault  traversing  various  rocks  to  a  depth  at  which 
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the  water  in  it  obtains  a  temperatnre  of  212°  Fahrenlieit    Tteee  waters 
could   only  be   discharged  at   that  temperature,  if  the   rate  of  oot- 
*^-^^  flow  were   so   ooDsiderable,   and   the 

volume  of  water  bo  large,  as  to  be  an- 
inflaenced  hj  the  cooling  GODditioDS  ' 
which  would  eziBt  in  the  rocks  throo^ 
which  the;  had  to  pass.  Towards  die 
snrface,  tiiese  rocka  would  take  tbs 
temperature  of  tbe  port  of  the  world 
in  which  thej  maj  be  situate,  variable 
near  such  surface,  but  at  a  certain 
depth,  according  to  latitude  and  local 
conditions  influencing  snrface  temperib- 
ture,  assuming  a  constant  temperature 
unaltered  bj  the  cUmatal  changes 
or  modifications  above.  Between  this 
fixed  situation,  which  in  fig.  12  we  will 
for  illustration  assume  to  be  at  a,  and 
that  beneath,  where  a  very  high  tem- 
peratnre may  exist,  such  as  212°  Fah- 
renheit, the  boiling  point  of  water 
under  a  pressure  of  atmosphere  equal 
to  about  thirty  Inches  of  mercury  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  water 
in  the  cleft  or  fault,  would  be  at  intermediate  temperatures.  Some 
waters,  supposing  a  ready  discharge  of  them  to  exist  upwards,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  percolate  through  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  enter  the 
mun  fissure  at  depths  not  far  beneath  that  of  the  lowest  constant  tem- 
peratnre, thus  assisting  to  cool  the  upflowing  waters,  independently  of 
the  decrease  of  temperature  efiected  by  that  of  the  rocks  themselves. 
Mo  doubt,  under  the  oonditiona  supposed,  the  sides  of  the  fissure  would 
be  heated  at  given  depths  beyond  that  temperatnre  which,  if  the  heated 
waters  did  not  rise  through  them,  they  would  possess,  but  the  discharge 
of  waters,  as  a  whole  constant,  and  other  conditions  the  same,  there 
would  be  a  final  adjustment  of  the  order  supposed.  This  would  be  a 
state  of  things  conducive  to  the  entrance  of  many  substances  in  solu- 
tion into  the  main  fissure,  which  might  not  be  introduced  into  spring 
waters,  either  at  all  or  so  readily  and  abundantly  in  the  first  class  of 
springs.  The  greater  heat  as  tbe  rocks  increase  in  depth,  and  the  per- 
meation of  waters  through  them,  at  high  temperatures,  we  should  ex- 
pect would  be  favourable  to  tbe  removal  of  silica,  often  perhaps,  only 
to  short  distances,  one  kind  of  rock  being  modified  by  its  gain  in  this 
manner,  and  another  by  its  loss.  Any  thrown  out  in  solution  would  be 
BO  mnch  removed  from  them,  to  be  employed  elsewhere  in  the  modifica- 
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tions  now  effecting  on  the  snTface,  always  assuming,  for  illustration,  that 
the  rocks  traversed  by  the  fissures  furnished  the  matters  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  waters  flowing  upwards  through  them.  A  supposition  which 
will  require  to  be  modified  if  we  consider  that  some  substances  or  por- 
tions of  them  may  be  borne  up  into  the  cracks  which  had  not  previ- 
ooaly  formed  parts  of  solid  rocks.  Under  any  view,  the  solutions  con- 
tained in  these  fault  waters,  are  conyeyed  away  from  the  mouths  of  the 
fissures,  and  so  much  of  them  as  have  been  added  to  waters  percolating 
downwards  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  any  manner  through  or  from  the 
adjacent  rocks,  has  caused  a  loss  to  such  rocks,  "^  and  afforded  matter, 
capable  of  ready  transport,  to  be  employed,  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit, elsewhere  in  the  formation  of  solid  matter,  or  as  an  addition  to 
solutions  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas. 

Deep  mines  afford  opportunities  for  observing  the  rate  at  which  rain 
waters  may  percolate  through  the  body  or  fissures  of  rocks  downwards, 
and  analyses  of  these  waters  so  obtained,  give  the  substances  they 
have,  during  the  time  of  their  passage,  taken  up  in  solution.  In 
mineral  veins,  the  waters  which  would  remain  in  them,  or  flow  out  as 
surplus,  being  in  some  mines  pumped  out  to  depths  of  even  1800 
or  2000  feet,  we  no  doubt  have  surface  waters  descending  further 
than  they  would  otherwise  do  in  the  same  time,  the  check  to  their 
progress,  interposed  by  the  water  disseminated  amid  the  adjoining 
rocks,  or  in  the  fissure,  being  thus  removed,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  evidence  as  to  the  power  of  the  surface  waters  to  descend  in  the 
time  that  may  be  observed,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  solutions  effected 
by  them  in  that  time,  is  valuable. 

Great  care  is  required  to  give  due  importance  to  local  conditions 
in  such  investigations,  such  as  the  comparative  readiness  with  which 
the  waters  may  be  conducted  downwards  by  means  of  an  unworked 
continuation  of  the  mineral  veins — ^having  easy  water  communications 
with  the  workings  in  the  mines,  the  absence  or  relative  abundance  of 
great  joints  or  other  fissures  in  the  adjoining  rocks,  the  chance  of  any 
rivulet  or  stream  passing  over,  when  swollen  by  rains,  fissures  or  cracks 
communicating  with  the  main  vein,  and  the  like. 

In  some  coal  districts,  the  beds  of  under-clay  (as  those  are  often 
termed  which  are  found  supporting  or  intermingled  with  the  coal  beds) 
are  usually  so  impervious  to  water,  that  where  faults  or  fractures  of  beds 
are  rare,  the  collieries  are  little  troubled  with  water.  This  impervious 
character,  employing  the  term  in  a  general  manner,  is  well  marked  in 
coal  measure  districts  where,  as  in  parts  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 

*  Dr.  Daabenj  points  to  the  very  common  preftenoe  of  nitrogen  in  thermal  waters  as 
a  proof  that  the  water  in  them  has  been  originally  derlTed  from  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
earth,  that  it  there  contained  atmospheric  air,  and  that,  descending,  this  air  was  de- 
prired  of  its  oxygen  by  some  process  of  combustion. 
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shire,  the  beds  having  a  slight  inclination,  and  being  cut  through  by 
mountain  valleys,  springs  of  the  class  first  noticed  are  thrown  out  in 
lines,  marking  those  of  the  coal  beds,  the  waters  percolating  through 
which  are  stopped  downwards  by  the  under-clays.  A  system  of  de- 
posits in  which  these  beds  and  others  of  tough  shale  occur,  would  pre- 
sent difficulties  to  the  ready  percolation  of  the  water  downwards.  At 
the  same  time,  slight  observation  will  soon  show,  that  though  water  may 
not  find  its  way  in  a  sufficiently  rapid  manner  in  some  collieries  to  be 
important,  it  is  still  most  frequently  there  disseminated  among  the  par- 
ticles and  joints  of  the  rocks.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  water  is 
disseminated  among  rocks  is  deserving  of  all  attention,  particularly 
when  we  regard  it  as  a  means  by  which  change  and  modification  of 
chemical  composition  may  be  effected.  "^ 

The  springs  of  the  first  class  noticed  as  outflowing  on  the  sides  of 
hills  and  mountains,  and  on  sea  clifis,  are  frequently  productive  of  land- 
slips, as  they  are  often  termed,  the  percolation  of  water  in  particular 
planes  or  directions  so  softening,  or  chemically  removing  the  rocks, 
that  a  superincumbent  weight  not  being  held  laterally  by  sufficient  co- 
hesion pf  the  mass,  is  launched  into  the  valleys  or  seawards  as  the  case 
may  be,  thus  producing  a  degradation  of  the  land,  throwing  it  into  con- 
ditions fitted  for  more  ready  removal  by  rivers  and  the  sea.  Small 
landslips  are  very  common,  and  are  well  seen  in  Our  oolitic  districtSi 
where  the  intermingled  clays  slipping  into  the  valleys  bring  down  the 
more  consolidated  superincumbent  beds  with  them.  In  the  coal  district 
of  South  Wales  good  examples  of  a  larger  kind  are  to  be  found,  and  in 
many  mountainous  regions  they  are  sufficiently  common. 

The  slide  or  fall  of  the  Rossberg  or  Ruffiberg  on  the  2d  September, 
1806,  afforded  a  memorable  instance  of  the  destruction  produced  by  the 
percolation  of  water  through  bedded  rocks  in  such  a  manner  that,  the 
needful  cohesion  of  parts  being  destroyed,  a  great  mass  slid  over  an 
inclined  plane  of  subjacent  rocks.     The  following  section  (fig.  18)  will 

Fig.  18. 


serve  to  illustrate  this  fall,  and  some  others  of  the  like  kind.     If  in  the 
mountain,  a,  water  percolate  through  the  porous  strata  b  to  the  clay 

*  The  simple  experiment  of  ftccnrately  weighing  a  piece  of  rock  immediately  after  it 
iB  struck  oir  in  a  metal  mine  or  colliery,  drying  it  thoroughly  in  a  sand-bath,  and  then 
reweighlng  it,  will  often  show  more  moisture  to  have  been  removed  than  might  hare 
been  expected,  the  result  being  necessarily  yery  Tariable  from  differences  in  the  poro- 
sity of  the  substance. 
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bed  c  Cy  the  sarface  of  the  fatter  would  become  slippery,  and  the  cohe- 
sion being  insufficient  to  counteract  the  action  of  gravity,  and  no  proper 
support  be  found  in  the  valley,  the  mass  would  be  launched  in  the  valley 
d.  In  the  case  of  the  Rossberg  (a  mountain  5196  feet  above  the  sea)  the 
upper  beds  were  composed  of  conglomerates  resting  upon  matter,  which 
being  partially  removed  by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  the  beds  at  a 
high  angle  (about  45°)  a  launch  of  the  upper  beds  took  place,  and  a 
beautiful  valley  was  covered  with  rocks  and  mud."*" 

The  under  cliffs  between  Lyme  Regis  and  Axmouth,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  illustrate  the  destruction  of  cliffs  by 
means  of  springs.  The  following  section  (fig.  14)  will  show  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  under-cliffs  are  produced  at  Pinhay,  near  Lyme 

Fig.  14. 


Regis,  a  is  gravel ;  (,  chalk ;  c,  upper  green  sand,  porous  substances 
through  which  the  rain  waters  percolate  to  the  clay  bed  (2,  composed  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  green  sand  beds  (?,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lias 
bed  Cj  the  upper  green  sands  having  overlapped  the  intermediate  rocks 
observable  in  the  southeast  of  England,  and  here  resting  upon  the  lias. 
The  water  being  thus  arrested  in  its  progress  downwards,  escapes  where 
it  finds  the  least  resistance ;  in  this  case  towards  the  face  of  a  cliff,  ori- 
ginally formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coast.  The  clay  is  gra- 
dually removed ;  the  superincumbent  green  sand,  chalk,  and  gravel  lose 
their  support,  give  way,  and  fall  towards  the  sea.  The  lias  e  is  not 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  coast-breakers  so  fast  at  the  cliffy,  as  the 
rocks  above  are  by  the  effect  of  the  land  springs,  therefore  the  upper 
cliff  retreats,  leaving  a  mass  of  fragments  confusedly  intermingled  at  /, 
which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  move  seawards,  both  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lias  cliff  ^,  by  the  breakers,  and  from  the  water  percolating 
through  the  mass  and  loosening  its  base,  so  that  it  gradually  moves  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  chalk  and  green  sand  fragments  are  often  suffi- 
ciently large  and  hard  to  afford,  by  their  overfall,  protection  to  the  lias 
cliff,  and  thus  a  very  confused  but  instructive  coast  section  is  exposed 
to  the  observer. 

The  rain  waters  not  absorbed  by  the  rocks,  act  mechanically  on  the 

*  The  Tillages  of  Goldaa  and  Busingen,  the  hamlet  of  Hnellooh,  a  large  part  of  the 
TiUage  of  Lowertz,  the  farms  of  Unter-  and  Ober-Rothen,  and  many  scattered  lioases 
in  the  valley,  were  orerwhelmed  by  the  ruin.  Goldau  was  crashed  by  masses  of  rooks, 
and  Lowerti  invaded  by  a  stream  of  mud.  The  lives  lost  were  estimated  at  from  800 
to  900. 
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Barface  of  the  land,  remoTiog  to  lower  levels  snch  deoomposed  portions 
of  the  rocks  as  their  volnme  and  velooit;  can  transport.  The  mixed 
effects  of  decomposition  from  atmospheric  caoses,  and  of  soaking  of  the 
Borface  OD  hillsides,  are  often'  well  shown  in  slate  eoantries,  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  soil  exhibiting  the  turning  over  of  Uie  edgee  of  the 
slates  towards  the  valleys ; — as  it  were  the  tendency  of  the  moistened 
matter  of  the  sorface  to  slide  by  its  gravity  to  the  lower  gronnd. 

The  accompanying  figure  will  illustrate  this  faet,  one  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  observer,  for  without  attention  to  it  he  might  commit  grave 
errors  as  to  the  true  dip  of  strata,  when  only  a  slight  depth  of  section 


may  be  exposed  on  a  hillside.  In  the  above  figure  the  real  dip  of  beds 
is  represented  as  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  might  be  inferred  from 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  surface.  Although  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
difference  between  this  sliding  down  of  the  surface  towards  the  lower 
grounds  and  the  true  dip  was  always  so  apparent  as  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  depth  to  which  this  action  has  occasionally  extended  is  sufficient  to 
justify  caution  in  many  districts. 

Upon  a  hillside  and  among  the  rills,  hollows,  and  little  pluns  which 
may  sometimes  be  there  found,  an  observer 'may  often  have  good  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  power  of  water  mechanically  to  transport  the 
decomposed  portions  of  rock  brought  within  its  infiuence.  He  will  soon 
perceive,  that  not  only  according  to  the  specific  gravity,  bat  to  the  form 
also  of  these  portions,  is  their  removal  effected,  and  that  the  manner  of 
removal  is  of  two  kinds.  In  one  case  they  are  bodily  carried  in  mecba- 
ntcal  suspension  in  the  water,  while  in  the  other  they  are  swept  onwards 
by  its  friction  on  the  bottom.  Small  hollows  will  occasionally  show  the 
mode  in  which  the  matter  so  mechanically  suspended  or  pashed  onwards 
is  brought  to  rest,  and  well  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  accumula- 
tions on  the  great  scale  may  be  and  are  effected. 

If  we  suppose  the  observer  placed  in  a  granitic  district  where  there 
is  Utnch  decomposition  of  the  felspar,  such,  for  example,  as  much  of 
that  near  St.  Anstle,  in  Cornwall,  he  will  soon  find  that  while  the  fine 
decomposed  remains  of  the  felspar  readily  mingle  with  the  waters  which 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  may  produce,  the  particles  of  quarts  and  mica  are 
more  commonly  swept  t^ong  the  bottom,  except  where,  from  the  slopes 
being  considerable,  the  water  nay  have  su£Ecient  rapidity  to  gather 
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them  up  in  meohanical  suspension.  While  the  volume  of  the  particles 
of  quartz  may  be  larger,  they  are  often  more  round,  so  that  they  are 
commonly  more  readily  pushed  along  the  bottom  than  the  grains  of 
mica,  not  only  flatter,  but  possessing  greater  specific  gravity.  "*"  The 
milky-looking  water  containing  the  decomposed  felspar  is  borne  on- 
wards, slight  deposits  taking  place  where  an  expansion  of  the  bed  of 
the  rill  or  rivulet  may  permit  comparatively  still  water,  until  sufiScient 
quiet  is  found  for  the  general  deposit,  while  the  quartz  or  mica  are 
strewed  in  little  ridges,  or  thrust  into  holes,  remaining  there  if  the 
force  of  the  stream  will  permit. 

Much  information  may  be  derived  as  to  the  manner  in  which  detritus 
is  pushed  forwards  by  rivers  into  bodies  of  still,  or  comparatively  still, 
water,  by  observing  sand  brought  down  by  a  rivulet  into  a  small  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  where  the  sand  ceases  to  be  forced  forwards,  and 
consequently  accumulates.  It  will  be  seen  that  little  delta-form  heaps  of 
sand  accumulate  where  the  rivulet  enters  the  pool,  on  the  fan-shaped 
tops  of  which  the  channels,  over  which  the  moving  water  pushes  the 
grains  of  sand,  are  continually  shifting.  Let  a  in  the  following  sketch 
(fig.  16)  represent  a  pool  of  still  water,  into  which  a  rivulet  (  pushes 

Fig.  16. 


forward  sand,  then  such  sand  will  be  found  to  accumulate  at  ^,  falling 
down  into  the  pool  a,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  truncated  heap  of  sand 
is  produced,  which  increases  superficially,  as  shown  by  the  concentric 
lines  at  c.  If  now,  attention  be  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
grains  of  sand  have  been  accumulated  vertically,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  been  arranged  as  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  17),  in  which  a 

Kg.  17. 


represents  the  surface  of  the  pool,  d  its  bottom,  b  the  slope  of  the 
rivulet  pushing  forward  the  grains  of  sand,  and  c  successive  coats  of 
sand  formed  by  the  grains  falling  over  into  still  water,  such  grains 
supporting  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any  rubbish  heap,  from 
the  top  of  which  rubbish  is  continually  thrown  over.  By  diverting  from 
their  courses  the  small  streams  of  water  which  run  down  sandy  sea 
beaches  on  many  coasts,  very  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  grains  of  sand  are  forced  forward,  and  arranged 

*  The  Bpedfio  grayity  of  qaartz  is  aboat  2*68,  while  that  of  common  mica  is  2*94. 
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by  the  puBhing  action  of  ninning  water.  When  brought  into  the  deeper 
pools  among  the  sands,  the  deltas  produced  are  extremely  instnictiye, 
and  in  such  cases  the  angle  formed  by  the  layers  or  coatings  above  each 
other,  as  the  sands  accnmnlate,  is  commonly  found  to  be  about  28°  or  30^. 

Having  examined  the  mode  in  which  decomposed  portions  of  rocks, 
as  well  as  those  worn  off  by  the  friction  of  the  streams,  can  be  trans- 
ported by  moving  water  on  the  small  scale,  an  observer  will  more  readily 
appreciate  the  transport  and  deposit  of  detritus  on  the  great  scale  in 
the  course  of  rivers,  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  lakes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  its  removal  towards  lower  levels  and  the  sea.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  either  taken  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  or 
merely  shoved  along  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
principle  as  in  the  little  rivulets,  though  the  effects,  from  their  greater 
magnitude,  are  more  striking  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Larger 
masses  may  be  shoved  forwards,  because  the  volume  of  water  may  be 
larger,  sufficient  to  move  those  onwards,  the  resistance  of  which  the 
minor  streams  could  not  overpower,  yet  the  cause  of  their  removal  is  of 
the  same  kind.* 

The  observer  will  soon  perceive,  that  while  at  one  time  detritus  only 
of  a  given  magnitude,  form,  or  specific  gravity,  can  be  either  pushed 

*  The  fbUowing  list  of  the  specific  gr&yities  of  some  rocks  which  we  have  elsewhere 
giTen  {Retearehu  in  Theoretical  (holoffy)  maj  be  useful  in  showing  their  power  of  remoraly 
in  fragments  or  pebbles,  bj  running  water,  all  other  conditions  as  to  velocity  and  Tolume 
of  the  water,  and  Tolume  and  form  of  the  fragments  or  pebbles,  being  the  same. 

Caleaire  grossier  (Paris)         -        -  2*62  DcTonian  sandstone,  calcareous  (II- 

Chalk  (Sussex)       ....  2*49        fracombe) 2-77 

Upper  green  sand  (Wilts)        -        -  2*57  Silurian  sandstone  (Snowdon)  -        -  2*76 

Lower  green  sand  (Wilts)        -        -  2*61  Argillaceous  slate  (Devon)       -        -  2'77 

Portland  oolite  (Portland)      -        -  2*&5  Carrara  marble       ....  2-70 

Forest  marble  (Pickwall)        -        -  2-72  filica  slate  (Scotland)      ...  2-eO 

Bath  oolite  (Bath)  ....  2-47  Gneiss  (Freyburg)  ....  2*72 

Stonesfield  slate  (near  Stow-on-the-  Domite  (Puys  de  Dome)  -        -        -  2-87 

Wold) 2-66  Trachyte  (Auvergne)       ...  2-42 

Lias  Limestone  (Lyme  Regis)  -        -  2-64  Basalt  (Scotland)    ....  2*78 

Bed  marl  of  the  new  red  sandstone  Basalt  (Auvergne)  -        -        -        -  2*88 

(Devon) 2-61  Basalt  (Giant's  Causeway)      -        -  2-91 

Muschelkalk,   fossiliferous   (Gottin-  Greenstones,  various  (different  coun- 

gen) 2-62  tries)  ....         2-69  to  2-96 

Coal  sandstone.  Pennant  (Bristol)  -  2-60  Sienite  (Dresden)    -        -        >        -  2-74 

Coal  shale  with  impressions  of  ferns  Porphyry  (Saxony)  -        -        -  2*62 

(Newcastle)          -        -        -        -  2*59  Serpentine  (Lizard,  Cornwall)         -  2-68 

Millstone  grit  (Bristol)    ...  2-58  Diallage  rock  (Lizard,  Cornwall)     -  8-08 
Carboniferous  limestone  (Bristol)    -  2*75  Hypersthene  rock  (Cock's  Tor,  Dart- 
Carboniferous  limestone  (Belgium)  -  2*72  moor)  -        -        -        -        -        -2-88 

Old  red  sandstone,  micaceous  (Here-  Sienitic  granite  (Yosges)         -        -  2*86 

fordshire) 2*69  Granite,  gray  (Brittany)         -        -  2-74 

Old  red  sandstone  (Worcestershire)  2*65  Granite  (Normandy)        -        -        -  2*66 

Silurian  sandstone  (Hartz)      -        -  2'S4  Granite,  mica,  scarce  (Scotland)     -  2*62 

Devonian  sandstone  (Ilfracombe)    -  2*69  Granite  (Heytor,  pevon)         -        -  2*66 
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onwards  by,  or  be  mechanically  suspended  in,  the  rivers,  at  another  the 
detritus,  previonsly  at  rest,  is  readily  borne  onwards,  and  effects  pro- 
duced which,  without  the  needful  evidence,  he  would  scarcely  have  con- 
k  sidered  probable  from  examining  those  produced  during  the  ordinary 
'  condition  of  the  same  river.  From  the  details  given  of  the  effects  of 
great  floods,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Moray,  much  valuable  insight 
may  often  be  obtained  as  to  the  effects  which,  during  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  may  be  produced  along  the  line  of  a  river  course  by  repeated 
action  of  this  kind. 

The  minor  floods,  commonly  known  as  freshets^  more  or  less  common 
in  all  rivers,  are  geologically  important,  not  only  as  respects  the  greater 
movement  outwards  of  detrital  matter  at  such  times  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  water,  but  also  as  they  often  surprise  terrestrial  animals 
in  low  localities,  and  transport  them  with  plants  to  still  lower  situations, 
or  into  the  sea,  in  the  latter  case  covering  up  these  as  well  as  estuary 
and  marine  animals  in  a  common  deposit  of  mud  and  silt. 

In  some  countries  the  freshets,  or  rises  of  river,  are  periodical,  pro- 
duced From  periodical  causes  inland,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Nile, 
and  deposits  are  then  effected  which  do  not  receive  additions  until  the 
annual  time  pf  rise  again  comes  round.  From  this  state  of  things  to 
frequent  alternations  of  floods  and  low  states  of  rivers,  there  is  every 
modification,  so  that  the  results  of  the  deposits  may  be  expected  to  be 
as  modified  as  the  causes  of  their  production."^ 

When  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  water  descending  a 
river  at  a  given  time,  and  the  amount  of  matter  which  may  be  then  held 
in  mechanical  suspension  by  it,  in  order,  by  a  fair  average,  to  estimate 
the  volume  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  matter  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, borne  seaward  or  into  lakes  during  a  year,  or  any  amount  of  time 
thought  desirable,  much  care  is  required  so  that  the  estimate  may 
approximate  toward  the  truth. 

The  section  of  a  river  presents  us  with  waters  moving  with  different 
velocities,  and  consequent  transporting  powers ;  and  where  the  greatest 
weight  of  water  occurs  with  equal  velocities,  the  greatest  pushing  or 

*  As  we  haye  elsewhere  obsenred  {OeoUgiedl  Manual,  8d  edition),  there  are  few 
riyers  more  instmctiTe  than  the  Mississippi,  man  as  yet  not  haying  effected  many 
important  changes  on  its  banks,  and  we  contemplate  great  natural  operations,  such  as 
cannot  be  so  well  obserred  in  those  which  haTO  been  more  or  less  under  his  dominion 
for  a  series  of  ages.  Its  course  is  so  long,  and  through  such  Tarious  climates,  that  the 
freshets  produced  in  one  tributary  are  over  before  they  commence  in  another ;  and 
hence  arise  those  frequent  deposits  of  detritus  at  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries.  These 
latter  have  their  waters  ponded  back,  and,  to  a  certain  distance,  stagnant,  by  the  rush 
of  the  floods  in  the  great  river  across  their  embouchures,  and  in  consequence  a  deposit 
is  effected,  which  remains  until  a  subsequent  flood  in  the  tributary  removes  it.  (HaWt 
TraveU  in  North  America,)  Captain  Hall  states  that  when  the  Ohio  is  in  flood  it  stag- 
nates the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  many  leagues,  and  that  when  the  Mississippi  is 
in  flood,  it  dams  up  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  for  seventy  miles. 
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forcing  onwards  of  the  bottom.    If  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  18), 
gfg  represent  that  of  a  river  coarse ;  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  water 

I1g.lS. 
deft  a  6      c    4 


p  p    p     f     p    p    p 
would  be  at  a,  and  this  will  decrease  towards  the  sides  and  bottom, 
where  the  friction  wonld  be  greatest,  as  may  be  represented  by  the 
layers  of  water  66,  ce^  dd. 

Let  the  fig.  19  represent  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  layers  of  water 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  cross  section  (fig.  18).     Assuming  that 

Kg.  w. 


the  motion  of  the  particles  of  water  in  the  layer  a  is  sufficient  to  keep 
some  of  the  matter  mechanically  suspended,  and  some  not  quite  so  sus- 
pended, the  latter  will  sink  by  the  action  of  gravity ;  not,  however,  at 
once  falling  to  the  bottom,  but  entering  the  second  supposed  layer  of 
water,  6,  where  the  velocity  being  less,  it  descends  in  less  time  through 
it,  and  so  on  through  the  other  layers  e  and  d,  describing  a  curve  i  n« 
As  regards  the  amount  of  mechanically  suspended  detritus  in  such  a 
section,  we  should  anticipate  that  it  would  be  very  unequally  dispersed. 
As  far  as  respected  the  movement  of  its  particles  the  water  in  the  layer 
a  would  be  capable  of  keeping  detritus  of  any  volume,  form,  and  density 
in  mechanical  suspension  which  the  river  could  so  carry,  while  the  lower 
layers  would  receive,  and,  during  its  descent,  carry  forward  all  the 
detritus  falling  down,  from  the  conditions  being  unfavourable  to  its 
further  suspension  in  the  upper  layers  of  water. 

The  section,  fig.  19,  is  assumed  to  be  one  taken  through  the  centre  of 
the  stream ;  if  to  this  we  add  other  longitudinal  sections  taken  through 
the  lines,  pppppp,  fig.  18,  we  should  have  two  series,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  central  section,  the  terms  of  which  could  rarely  agree,  either  in 
respect  to  the  velocities  of  the  water,  the  power  of  transport,  or  in  the 
amount  of  detritus  contained  in  them.  So  far,  therefore,  from  it  being 
easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  detritus  borne  down  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension, or  forced  along  its  bottom  by  friction  by  a  river,  it  is  a  subject 
requiring  very  great  caution  and  skill,  even  to  obtain  an  approximate 
rough  estimate  of  the  fact. 

When  the  water  has  been  obtained  from  which  it  is  intended  to  sepa- 
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rate  the  matter  borne  down  by  riverB,  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
trials  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  such 
matter  passing  a  given  locality,  it  is  needful  not  to  evaporate  the  water, 
as  has  often  been  done,  for  by  this  proceeding  the  matter  in  solution  is 
obtained  as  well  as  that  in  mechanical  suspension.  A  measured  volume 
of  water  should  be  passed  through  a  filter,  and  the  weight  of  the  matter 
that  may  be  thus  collected  carefully  ascertained. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  distance  to  which  the  various  kinds  of  detritus 
may  be  borne  by  moving  water  until  they  be  deposited,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  quantity  and  kind  which  can  merely  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  given  velocity  of  such  water,  acting  by  friction  on  the  bottom 
or  sides  against  which  it  may  pass,  and  to  the  quantity  and  kind  the 
same  velocity  may  keep  mechanically  suspended  at  the  same  time. 

As  rivers  are  enabled  to  transport  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  sweep 
forward  detritus  on  the  bottom,  according,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
velocities,  and  as  the  latter,  other  things  being  equal,  increase  with  the 
slope  of  the  river  channels,  duly  to  estimate  the  power  of  a  river  to 
carry  forwards  to  the  sea  or  lakes  the  detritus  thrown  into  the  higher 
grounds,  all  the  changes  o^  slopes  should  be  properly  appreciated. 
Thus,  if  a  (  (fig.  20)  represent  the  slope  of  a  river  in  one  place,  and  h  c 

fig.  20. 
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the  slope  of  the  same  river  in  another,  and  the  amount  of  water  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  tributary  streams  or  diverging 
branches,  the  river  will  have  greater  velocity  at  a  (  than  at  (  (?,  and 
consequently  smaller  pebbles  and  finer  sand  can  remain  at  the  bottom 
at  6  c  than  at  a  b. 

The  checks  which  a  river  may  sustain  in  its  course,  such  as  lakes, 
patches  of  level  land,  and  the  like,  should  be  duly  noted.  Without  this 
precaution  it  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  inferred  that  all  the  pebbles 
found  far  down  a  river  course  had  been  there  swept  by  the  river  in  its 
present  state.  While  this  is  often  true,  care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  needful  conditions  present  themselves.  Frequently,  when 
a  river  takes  its  rise  among  high  mountains,  its  onward  course  is,  though 
often  rapid,  interrupted  by  tracts  of  level  country,  or  even  lakes,  where 
the  pebbles  and  heavier  detritus  are  arrested ;  and  yet  pebbles  derived 
from  the  rocks  of  the  high  mountains  may  be  abundantly  found  in  the 
river-bed  further  down  than  these  obstacles,  such  pebbles  having  been 
brought  to  the  channel  in  which  the  river  now  takes  its  course  by  pre- 
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vious  geological  conditions  of  the  area.  Thus,  Alpine  pebbles  in  some 
of  the  river  courses  of  northern  Italy,  could  not  have  been  borne  from 
the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardj  by  existing  rivers,  since  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  Lago  di  Gomo,  and  others,  necessarily  stop  the  progress 
of  the  pebbles  borne  from  the  high  Alps  by  the  torrents  which  now  feed 
these  lakes. 

By  attending  to  the  kinds  of  rock  traversing  a  valley,  we  haye  often 
good  opportunities  afforded  of  studying  the  manner  in  which  detritus, 
derived  from  them,  may  become  mingled  by  the  action  of  the  river 
waters.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  considering  as  such 
those  pebbles  which  may  have  formed  by  the  action  of  breakers  while 
the  land  may  have  been  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  which  may  have 
been  at  that  time  gathered  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys,  or  have 
subsequently  been  brought  into  them  from  the  sides  of  hills  or  mountains 
by  the  long-continued  action  of  rains  and  minor  streams  of  water.  Let 
the  annexed  plan  (fig.  21)  a  h  represent  the  course  of  a  river  through  a 

Fig.  21. 


district  composed  of  marked  but  different  rocks,  c  c^  d  dy  and  e  e,  into 
a  low  country,  where  its  movement  becomes  sluggish,  and  let  the  fall 
of  the  river-bed  be  such  as  to  give  suflBcient  velocity  to  a  needful  body 
of  water  to  push  or  sweep  forward  pebbles  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  where 
the  full  force  of  the  water  can  be  directed  upon  them.  The  river  being 
capable  of  forcing  forward  on  the  bottom  pebbles  of  this  size,  those  of 
minor  size,  other  things  being  equal,  would  be  driven  onwards,  and 
there  would  finally  be  a  size,  weight,  and  form  of  detritus  held  up  in 
mechanical  suspension  by  the  movement  of  the  water. 

Under  such  conditions  there  would  necessarily  be  a  deposit  of  the 
detritus,  pushed  forward  by  the  water,  wherever  suflScient  obstacles 
produced  a  less  velocity  in  the  river ;  and,  as  the  river  varied  in  this 
power  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  it,  the  accumulations  thus 
formed  would  possess  an  irregular  character,  somewhat  as  in  the  annexed 
section,  one  through  several  minor  deposits,  depending  upon  small  shifts 
in  the  direction  and  force  of  the  propelling  current. 

As  the  river  in  the  plan  (fig.  21)  is  supposed  capable  of  shoving 
pebbles  onwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  low  ground//,  irregular 
accumulations  of  pebbles  would  be  expected  at  {,  where  the  force  of  the 
river  can  no  longer  drive  them  forwards.     It  would  not,  however,  be 
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anticipated  that  the  finer  silt  or  mud  could  be  there  accumulated,  except 
in  very  minor  quantities  in  still  places ;  since  the  power  to  keep  such 

fig.  2S. 


detrital  matter  mechanically  suspended  would  be  gradually  lost  by  the 
river.  Indeed  the  time  required  for  its  settlement,  particularly  of  the 
finer  parts,  might  be  such  that  the  whole  body  of  water  could  continue 
to  move  through  the  lowlands  in  a  turbid  and  discoloured  condition, 
slowly  parting  with  the  detrital  matter  disseminated  through  it. 

It  would  be  expected  that,  under  the  conditions  noticed,  accumula- 
tions would  take  place  along  the  line  of  the  river  course ;  and  that, 
unless  these  deposits  were  cut  up 'by  floods  and  so  carried  further  on- 
wards, the  river-bed  would  be  raised.  The  power  of  a  river  to  keep  its 
channel  clear,  and  even  to  work  it  deeper,  is  commonly  obvious  where 
the  river  runs  with  rapidity ;  but  it  is  not  always  so  obvious,  without 
careful  investigation,  that  its  bed  has  been  raised,  more  particularly  by 
the  pebbles  and  sands  shoved  forward  at  the  bottom.  . 

In  many  plains  modified  by  rivers  the  shoving  forward  of  detritus  is 
shown  by  the  mode  of  its  accumulation,  mingled  often,  however,  with 
other  accumulations  so  thin  and  wide  spread  as  obviously  to  have  been 
deposited  from  mechanical  suspension,  so  that  both  modes  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  formation  of  these  plains.  Although  we  might  feel  certain 
that  the  beds  of  rivers  must  shift  in  great  plains  as  these  beds  get  raised, 
the  waters  taking  the  course  of  the  lower  surface,  when  such  are  pre- 
sented, yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  some  countries, — in  Italy  for 
example, — ^where  artificial  embankments  have  been  formed  to  keep  the 
rivers  flowing  through  fertile  plains  in  their  channels,  that  the  beds  of 
rivers  get  thus  above  the  plains ;  and  that  roads  rise  up  these  banks  on 
either  side.  In  the  little  plain  of  Nice,  the  river  ridges  from  this  course 
are  striking,  a  loose  conglomerate  behind  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
pebbles  to  the  river  bed.     The  following  section  (fig.  23)  will  serve  to 

rig.  23. 


illustrate  this  fact,  a  b  being  the  level  of  the  country,  in  pultivation  for 
many  centuries,  upon  which  the  artificial  banks  have  been  gradually 
raised  to  ^  c2,  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  from  invasion  by  the  detri- 
tus forced  forward  by  the  river  e.  In  consequence,  the  detritus  which 
would  have  escaped  upon  the  plain  has  been  raised  from /to  e,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  general  plan  of  throwing  the  detritus  thus  accu- 
mulated over  the  sides  upon  the  protecting  banks  e  and  d,  thus  artifi- 
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ciallj  deepening  the  channel  when  the  waters  in  the  river  may  be  suffi- 
ciently low  for  the  purpose.  The  Po  presents  on  the  larger  scale  a  well- 
known  example  of  the  rise  of  its  bed,  so  that  it  is  higher  than  the  houses 
in  Ferrara,  and  the  like  may  always  be  expected  under  similar  conditions. 
A  river  may  so  raise  its  bed  as  for  some  time  not  to  find  a  new  main 
channel  amid  the  adjoining  plain,  its  turbid  waters  when  in  flood  escap- 
ing over  the  banks  without  actually  causing  a  breach,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  section  (fig  24),  where  (  represents  a  river  which  has  so  raised 

iig.ai. 

a  b  a 


its  bed  that  there  are  tracts  of  country  on  either  side  at  a  slightly  lower 
level.  In  floods  such  a  river,  spreading  over  the  adjacent  land,  would 
leave  all  the  detritus  mechanically  suspended  in  its  waters,  a  a,  upon 
the  ground  beneath  up  to  the  rising  grounds  (2  c2,  as  did  not  retire  with 
the  water  until  its  level  was  that  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  such  sedimentary  matter  as  may  have  been  deposited  from  the 
top  waters,  before  they  so  retired  into  the  river  channel.  The  more 
common  action  of  a  flood  is  represented  in  the  section  beneath  [fig.  25), 

Pig.  25. 

a  i         a 

where  a  river  (6)  not  raising  its  bed  (the  flood  waters  merely  removing 
mud  from  the  bottom,  the  only  sediment  there  collected),  the  overflow 
of  turbid  water  (a  a)  returns  to  the  river  bed,  depositing  only  such  mat- 
ter in  mechanical  suspension  as  the  time  of  repose  may  have  permitted. 
In  these  ways  much  sedimentary  matter  is  distributed  over  plains  during 
floods. 

The  matter  pushed  forward  by  rivers,  or  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion in  their  waters,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  only  with  reference  to 
the  removal  of  that  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by  atmo- 
spheric influences.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  erosion  of  clays,  sands, 
and  gravels,  and  of  hard  rocks  by  means  of  the  rivers  themselves. 

In  many  a  river  course  it  may  readily  be  observed,  that  incoherent 
sands  and  gravels  are  cut  into  by  the  mere  friction  of  the  water,  even 
when  clear.  That  such  a  moving  body  should  so  act  would  be  expected, 
and  no  doubt  we  should  also  anticipate  that  amid  incoherent,  or  easily- 
removed  substances,  any  modification  in  the  course  of  a  river  would 
speedily  produce  change  in  other  parts ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  extremely 
interesting  to  experiment  on  the  course  of  streamlets  passing  among 
sands  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  some  extended  shores  at  low  tides,  and  trace 
the  efiects  of  even  slight  alterations  in  the  stream  courses.     The  cutting 
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into  one  bank  throws  the  water  upon  another,  not  previously  worn  awaj, 
and  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream  gets  modified.  Such  experiments  tend 
to  make  us  more  readily  appreciate  also  those  modifications  of  rivers, 
from  the  actual  cutting  powers  of  their  waters,  which  are  seen  on  the 
great  scale  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  They  also  show  the  distance  to 
which  the  fall  of  a  cliff,  the  filling  up  of  a  cavity,  by  which,  as  forming 
a  lake,  the  force  of  a  flood  may  have  been  previously  stayed  in  its  full 
course,  and  other  obvious  drcumBtances  have  produced  modification  and 
change. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
rivers  are  disposed  to  take  serpentine  courses  in  level  countries,  a  fact 
as  easily  observed  amid  the  meadows  of  the  flat  portions  of  many  valleys, 
of  very  liniited  dimensions,  as  among  the  vast  bends  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  any  other  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  under  similar  conditions.  The 
rivers,  by  their  friction,  cut  into  the  ground  presented  to  their  course, 
and  by  working  away  the  earth,  clay,  sands,  or  gravel,  of  bend  against 
bend,  modify  their  channels.  The  waters  necessarily  cut  away  such 
banks  at  the  bottom  of  each  bend.  Hence,  if  two  bends  be  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  those  of  the  river  in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  26),   are  at 

rig.  26. 


a,  bj  and  c,  they  will  tend,  by  continued  erosion,  to  approximate  to  each 
other,  and  finally  to  meet,  so  that  eventually  the  river  course  becomes 
shortened  by  the  amount  of  the  bends  previously  passed  over. 

Although  some  effects  must  follow  the  action  of  clear  water  upon 
bodies,  the  parts  of  which  have  not  sufficient  cohesion  to  resist  removal, 
it  is  by  the  assistance  of  matter  either  mechanically  suspended  in,  or 
forced  onward  by  the  water,  that  rivers  most  readily  cut  into  their 
ehannels  and  erode  their  banks.  By  this  assistance  they  wear  even  into 
hard  rocks,  removing  the  obstacles  impeding  their  courses,  and  which 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  convenient  general  slope.  As  among  the 
simplest  forms  in  which  water  acts  by  aid  of  mineral  matter  upon  rocks,  we 
may  take  the  vertical  holes  drilled  in  even  some  of  the  hardest  by  means 
of  pebbles  so  situated,  that  a  rotatory  action  is  given  them,  each  in  one 
place,  by  moving  water.  These  are  well  known  in  many  situations, 
where  bars  of  rock  stretch  across  river  beds,  and  falls  of  water  are  thus 
produced.  A  pebble  borne  down  by  floods  gets  so  established  in  an 
eddy  that  it  remains  there,  and  by  constant:  friction,  works  a  vertical 
hole  downwards,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In  some 
situations,  where  the  obstacle  has  been  much  loW^^d  by  the  erosive 
action  of  a  stream,  sections  of  the  annexed  kind  maj.^o  seen.    In  rare 
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instaQceB  the  pebble,  as  st  a  (fig.  27),  Joa-j  still  be  seen,  the  seotioa 
haviiig  been  snch  as  not  to  hare  allowed  it  to  fall  oat.     Hard  trap-rooka 


are  BomctimeB  tbas  drilled,  one  pebble  or  Beveral  having  been  kept 
grinding  downwards.  In  some  situations  this  drilling  into  bars  of  rocks 
must  have  tended  considerably  to  their  ultimate  removal. 

It  is  however  when  a  river  is  in  flood,  large  pebbles  grinding  and 
driving  against  rocks  which  may  be  esposed  to  the  fury  of  the  torrent, 
and  minor  detritus,  either  hurried  onwards  on  the  bottom,  or  in  mechan- 
ical suspension,  grating  against  and  rasping,  as  it  were,  such  obstacles, 
that  the  erosive  power  is  most  efiective.  Huge  blocks  are  forced  on- 
wards, leaving  the  furrows  which  have  marked  their  course  to  attest 
that  course  in  some  situations,  while  the  slower  and  finer  friction  of 
small  pebbles  and  sand  produces  a  smooth  surface  in  others. 

When  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  abrasion  which  may  be  due  to 
rivers,  the  amount  of  decomposition  which  any  rocks  in  their  coarse 
may  have  suffered,  prior  to  the  supposed  abrading  action,  should  be 
carefully  estimated,  so  that  too  much  importance  should  not  be  given 
to  such  action.  It  being  known  that  the  decomposition  of  many  rocks 
is  greatly  assisted  by  such  rocks  being  kept  alternately  in  a  wet  and 
dry  condition,  the  observer  should  notice  if  the  water  in  any  river  course 
he  may  study,  rises  and  falls,  and  in  a  manner  suEBcient  to  have  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  rocks  washed  by  it. 

Much  care  is  required  when  we  seek  to  refer  the  formation  of  a  ravine 
through  which  a  river  may  find  its  way  to  the  cutting  power  of  the  river 
itself.  There  is  no  want  of  evidence  that  even  minor  streams,  more 
particularly  when  swollen  by  rains,  cut  channels  for  themselves  in 
various  directions.  In  many  a  mountain  region  this  is  a  fact  of  common 
occurrence.  A  little  study  will  show  the  observer  that  some  ravines 
are  cut  back  very  readily  when,  ae  beneath  (fig.  28),  beds,  horizontal, 
or  not  far  removed  from  that  position,  and  composed  of  comparatively 
hard  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  are  based  upon  softer  substances,  snch 
as  clays  or  shales.  From  the  combined  action  of  atmospheric  influences, 
and  that  of  the  &lling  water,  with  sometimes  also  the  aid  of  water  per- 
colating between  tlfe  hard  and  soft  rocks,  the  lower  beds  give  way,  and 
being  composed  of/ easily  comminuted  substances,  are  soon  removed  in 
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mechsaical  sospensioD  by  the  torrent,  while  the  hard  rocks,  losing  their 
snpport,  are  precipitated  to  the  base  of  the  fall.  This  mode  of  cutting 
back  a  channel,  with  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  walls,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, however  they  may  be  afterwards  modified  by  subsequent  falls, 


or  erosion  by  tidal  streams,  may  be  as  welt  seen  in  hundreds  of  little 
brooks,  where  the  needful  conditions  of  hard  and  soft  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  where 
the  production  of  a  ravine  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  on  bo  large  a  scale. 
If  a  barrier,  such  as  a  lava  current,  be  suddenly  thrown  across  a 
valley,  the  waters  behind  it,  upwards,  arc  necessarily  sustained  to  the 
height  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  new  obstacle  opposed  to  their  further 
progress  downwards.  Let  a  section  be  prosontcd  to  the  attention  of  an 
observer,  such  as  that  beneath  (fig.  29),  where  a  lava  current,  a,  crosses 
ptg.». 


a  pre-existing  valley  in  granite,  h,  b,  and  <;  is  a  ravine,  with  d  e  a,  river 
running  through  it.  He  should  see  if  the  stream  of  lava,  a,  has  been 
actually  cut  through,  or  if  it  has  never  completely  filled  the  valley,  so 
that  a  space  may  have  been  left  between  the  high  part  of  the  lava,  e, 
and  the  bank  of  granite,  d,  through  which  the  waters  readily  found 
their  way,  the  modifying  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  river  giving 
the  fallacious  appearance  of  a  ravine  wholly  cut  by  the  latter. 

The  observer  will  have  carefully  to  distinguish  between  ravines  which 
the  rivers  may  have  cut,  and  Uiose  which  are  mere  cracks  or  rents 
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tbrough  irhich  the  drainage  iraters  of  any  district  maj  happen  to  &ad 
their  waj.  3!lierefore  he  must  carefully  search  for  evidence  aufficieut 
to  prove  that  the  ravine  may  belong  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  clasBCB.     Let  A  and  B  (fig.  80),  represent  sections  of  two  raviDes. 


In  general  appearance  they  might  correspond ;  and  even  supposing  a 
crack  or  rent,  it  may  hare  been  such  as  so  slightly  to  more  the  opposite 
masses  of  rock  as  to  be  inappreciable.  The  observer  shonld  endeavour 
to  trace  some  bed  of  rock,  snch  as  a,  unbroken  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  across  the  course  of  the  rirer.  Should  he  discover  such  a  bed 
thus  fairly  connecting  the  sides  of  the  ravine  together  (no  twist  in  the 
crack  or  rent  presenting  a  fallacious  appearance  of  an  unbroken  bed), 
the  ravine  may  still  not  be  due  to  the  cutting  action  of  the  river  itself, 
for  it  may  have  been  a  channel  of  communication  froni  one  body  of 
water  to  another  at  a  time  when  the  land  may  have  been  sufficiently 
submerged  for  the  purpose.  Hence  fair  evidence  would  still  bo  required 
to  show  that  the  river  really  cut  the  ebannel. 

If  the  observer  should  be  unable  to  trace  the  rocks  unbroken  across 
the  ravine,  the  evidence  would  remain  uncertain,  for  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sides  so  correspond  as  to  render  a  dislocation  doubtful, 
blocks  of  rock,  pebbles,  and  sand,  may  as  well  cover  a  crack,  such  as  e 
in  B,  as  a  continuous  mass  of  rock.  Should,  however,  the  beds  on 
either  side  of  the  ravine,  if  prolonged,  not  meet,  that  is,  if,  as  in  the 
following  section  (fig.  31),  a  horizontal  and  marked  bed,  a,  be  higher 


on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  he  will  see  that  the  line  of  rarine  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  of  dislocation  where  this  want  of  correspondence  of 
sides  is  apparent,  and  by  further  search  he  should  ascertain  if  this  dis- 
location can  be  traced  in  the  same  line.  Should  this  be  so,  it  still 
remains  to  be  ascertained  if  the  river  has  really  done  more  than  modify 
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the  effects  of  an  action,  along  the  line  of  dislocation,  by  which  the 
ravine  may  have  been  originally  worked  out.  If,  instead  of  horizontal, 
we  find  vertical  beds  of  rock,  as  in  the  annexed  map-sketch  (fig.  32),  in 
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which  a  b  represents  the  course  of  a  river  through  a  ravine,  and  that  a 
marked  series  of  beds,  1,  2,  8,  and  4,  do  not  correspond  if  prolonged 
across  the  river,  then  also  it  would  be  evident  that  the  latter  flowed  in 
a  line  of  dislocation. 

Should  the  rise  of  the  river-bed  be  such  that  a  series  of  falls  be  found 
at  the  higher  part  of  the  ravine,  so  that  eventually  the  level  of  the 
river-bed  be  equal  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  ravine,  it  will  be  evident 
that  no  strait  with  water,  in  the  manner  of  a  sea-channel,  was  the  cause 
of  the  ravine,  since,  by  submerging  the  land,  the  ravine  would  merely 
form  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  be  liable  to  be  filled  up  by  the  detritus 
borne  by  the  river  from  higher  levels  into  it. 

Upon  tracing  up  lines  of  valley  for  the  purpose  of  studying  any 
modifications  they  may  have  sustained  from  the  action  of  rivers  and 
other  running  waters  upon  them,  it  will  often  be  seen,  particularly  in 
mountainous  regions,  that  level  spaces  present  themselves,  having  the 
appearance  of  lake  bottoms,  the  river  meandering  through  these  plains, 
and  not  unfrequently  finding  its  way  to  lower  levels  through  gorges  or 
ravines  of  various  magnitudes.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  by  lower- 
ing the  level  of  the  lake  outlet,  the  barrier  ponding  back  the  water  has 
been  removed  sufficiently  for  its  passage  under  ordinary  circumstances 
onwards,  it  being  merely  during  very  heavy  floods,  that  any  water  is 
spread  over  these  plains.  On  the  small,  as  well  as  on  the  large  scale, 
this  explanation  would  often  appear  probable.  If,  as  in  the  following 
section  (fig.  33),  supposed  to  represent  three  lakes,  a,  (,  and  c,  on  the 
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line  of  a  mountain  valley,  the  erosive  action  of  the  river  would  lower 
the  barriers  dy  e,  and  /,  the  cavities  a,  5,  and  c,  would  cease  to  be  filled 
by  water,  and  we  should  have  plains  in  their  stead,  the  old  bottoms  of 
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the  lakes,  with  the  river  meandering  through  them,  and  rushing  through 
gorges  or  ravines  at  rf,  «,  and/. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  cutting  back  of  rarines 
to  such  bodies  of  water,  once  supposed  capable  of  causing  oyerwhelm- 
ing  floods,  at  lower  levels,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  depth  of 
water  at  lake  outlets  is  generally  inconsiderable,  so  that  the  letting 
out  and  lowering  of  the  lake  waters  would  be  gradual.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  the  subjoined  section  (fig.  34)  represent  the  case  of  a  river  cut- 
ting back  its  channel,  in  the  manner  of  the  Niagara  (assuming  that 
conditions  were  favourable  for  so  doing),  towards  Lake  Erie,  so  that  the 
latter  became  drained  by  the  operation.  Let  h  e  represent  the  slope, 
exaggerated,  of  the  lake  bed  from  A,  where  the  surplus  waters  are  de- 
livered over  the  barrier  ground,  and  f  o  the  level  of  the  river  below  the 
falls  cutting  back  the  channel.  Supposing//  to  represent  the  place  of 
the  falls,  at  any  given  time,  it  is  clear,  the  same  course  continuing,  that 
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they  may  be  further  cut  back  to  g  g'  and  even  to  h  h\  without  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake.  Once,  however,  at  h  h\ 
every  succeeding  cutting  will  occasion  more  water  to  pass  over  them, 
by  draining  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  new 
falls,  so  that  when  these  have  retreated  to  i  T,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
will  sink  to  t  Cj  and  the  mass  of  water,  over  the  whole  lake,  and  above 
the  new  level,  will  have  passed  over  the  falls  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
drainage  discharge.  This  addition  would  add  to  the  velocity  and  cut- 
ting power  of  the  falls,  which  would  be  expected,  all  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  to  retreat  more  rapidly  to  k  k\  reducing  the  general 
level  of  the  lake  io  k  din  less  time  than  it  reduced  it  from  a  b  io  i e. 
In  like  manner,  the  level  of  the  lake  would  be  reduced  to  n  «,  which  we 
may  assume,  for  illustration,  as  its  greatest  depth ;  but  every  succeeding 
retreat  of  the  falls  lowering  the  general  level  so  that  the  lake  presented 
a  minor  area,  the  lake  waters  discharged  would  gradually  become  less, 
until,  finally,  nothing  more  than  the  river  would  meander  through  the 
drained  bottom  of  the  lake.  In  considering  the  mode  in  which  a  lake 
may  be  drained  by  the  cutting  back  of  the  outlet  river  channel,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  when  large,  the  average  loss  from  evaporation 
becomes  less  as  the  surface  is  diminished,  so  that  the  supply  by  the  tri- 
butary rivers  and  streams  is  not  much  diminished  by  this  cause,  and 
more  water  finds  its  way  through  the  outlet  to  the  lower  levels. 

In  volcanic  regions  we  may  expect  a  modification  in  the  drainage  of 
valleyB  by  the  flow  of  lava  currents  across  them,  and  lakes  may  be 
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formed  in  Alpine  regions  by  the  fall  of  masses  of  mountain  into  narrow 
valleys.  From  the  former  cause  many  permanent  alterations  in  the 
drainage  may  be  effected,  the  dammed-up  waters  finding  a  new  outlet, 
more  particularly  amid  accumulations  of  ashes  and  cinders.  In  the 
case  of  a  lava  current  traversing  a  valley,  the  deepest  part  of  a  lake 
thus  formed  might  be  at  the  lower  part,  as  in  the  annexed  section  (fig. 


35),  where  the  previous  slope  of  a  river-bed  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
flow  of  a  lava  current  b  across  a  valley,  so  that  the  river  waters  are 
ponded  back,  and  form  a  lake  at  a.  Supposing  that  a  lava  current 
fairly  stopped  the  river  course,  even  rising  somewhat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  such  a  valley,  and  thus  preventing  the  conditions  noticed  above 
(p.  65),  such  a  barrier  might  long  remain,  the  stoppage  of  the  river 
waters  preventing  any  kind  of  detritus,  which  previously  had  been 
forced  onwards  along  the  bottom,  from  further  progress,  at  the  same 
time  causing  much  of  the  mechanically  suspended  matter  to  fall.  Both 
conditions  would  be  favourable  to  the  filling  up  of  the  lake,  such  de- 
posits again  to  be  cut  through,  should  the  barrier  of  the  lava  current 
be  eventually  removed.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cutting  away 
of  the  barrier  would  be  more  easily  effected  when  the  lake  was  filled  up, 
and  gravel  and  sand  could  be  brought  to  scour  and  wear  away  the  chan- 
nel of  the  rapids  or  water-falls  from  b  to  c. 

When  mountain  masses  have  fallen  across  narrow  valleys,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done,  and  have  ponded  back  the  waters,  it  may  readily 
happen  that  debacles  may  be  formed,  producing  very  great  effects  at 
lower  levels,  and  causing  the  removal  of  masses  of  rock  under  such 
conditions,  which  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  waters  in  the  valley,  with 
every  regard  to  floods,  would  appear  to  render  improbable.  The  observer 
may  learn  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  such  falls  by  throwing  a  dam 
of  loose  sand  and  gravel  across  any  small  stream,  so  that  the  waters 
be  ponded  back.  At  first  the  removal  of  the  barrier  will  be  slight,  bat 
after  a  time  the  waters  rush  out,  sweeping  a  part  of  the  dam  before 
them,  and  renaoving,  in  their  course  downwards,  stones  and  blocks,  which 
their  vegetable  coatings  show  have  for  years  well  resisted  all  ordinary 
floods. 

Sometimes  also  in  mountain  regions,  a  cross  valley  may,  from  a 
thunderstorm  falling  upon  the  area  which  it  drains,  thrust  forward  such 
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&  maBB  of  mbbiBh  acroBB  &  main  channel  as  to  pond  back  its  waters, 
which  finally  clearing  away  the  barrier  thns  formed,  rueh  Buddenly 
onwards  to  lower  levelB.  At  other  times  the  effects  of  a  tributary, 
delirering  itself  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  eo,  to  the  mun  river,  are 
more  gradoal ;  and  in  parts  of  a  chief  Talley,  where  the  fall  of  the 
latter  is  not  so  conBiderable  as  to  produce  a  rapid  oorrent,  more  per- 
manent changes  are  produced.    The  annexed  sketch  represents  one 


of  those  cases,  not  uncommon  in  some  regions,  where  a  tributary 
comes  through  a  lateral  gorge,  high  above  the  main  valley,  thrusts 
ing  forward  the  detritus  borne  along  it,  bo  as  to  form  a  sort  of  half 
cone.  The  increase  of  such  a  mass  will  modify  the  line  of  the  main 
river,  if  the  latter  be  nnable  to  remove  the  detritus  thus  borne  across 
its  course.  In  favourable  situations,  such  as  in  some  parte  of  the 
Alps,  cottages  and  cultivation  will  be  seen  on  those  parts  of  the 
mound  where  the  more  or  leas  divided  streams  of  the  tributary  do 
not  rush  furiously  onwards  to  lower  levels. 

Among  the  causes  of  debacle  and  change  in  drainage  depressioQB, 
we  should  not  omit  the  consideratioii  of  glaciers  falling  across  val- 
leys from  adjacent  heights,  since  the  great  debacle  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  in  1818,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  who  wit- 
nessed its  transporting  power,  and  who  would  scarcely  otherwise  have 
been  disposed  to  credit  the  effects  produced.  After  successive  falls 
from  the  glacier  of  Getroz,  during  several  years,  into  a  narrow  part  of 
the  Val  de  Bagnes,  in  the  Vallais,  the  accumulation  finally  became  such 
that  the  waters  of  the  Dranse,  which  previously  found  their  way  amid  the 
fallen  blocks  of  ice,  were  ponded  back.  A  lake  was  thus  formed  abont 
half  a  league  in  length,  and  it  was  estimated  to  contain  800,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water.  By  driving  a  gallery  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
icy  barrier,  this  quantity  was  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  630,000,000 
cubic  feet,  a  mass  of  water  which,  effecting  a  passage  between  the  ice 
and  the  rock  on  one  side,  was  let  off  in  about  half  an  hour  down  the 
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Yal  de  Bagnes  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  thus  into  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  where,  fortunately,  by  the  spread  of  the  waters,  their  destruc- 
tive force  was  lost.  Huge  blocks  of  rock  were  moved  by  this  debacle, 
and  a  great  mass  of  matter  swept  away  to  lower  levels. 

Lacustrine  Deposits. — Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  deposits 
effected  in  the  still  portions  of  stream  courses,  and  of  the  inclined  angle 
which  the  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  take,  after  being  forced  along  the 
bottom  of  the  stream-bed,  and  thrown  over  little  delta  protrusions  into 
the  pools  of  water.  The  mode  of  detrital  deposit  to  be  observed  in  the 
lakes  is  the  same  as  in  the  little  pools,  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  accumulations.  The  little  pools  differ  principally  from 
lakes  from  being  liable  to  be  swept  by  floods,  and  the  deposited  detritus 
to  be  thus  once  more  lifted  and  borne  onwards,  which  does  not  happen 
in  lakes  of  fair  magnitude.  Moreover,  discoloured  flood  waters  spread 
over  the  pools,  and  not  over  pieces  of  water  deserving  the  name  of  lakes. 
Lakes  necessarily  vary  much  as  to  the  repose  of  their  waters  according 
to  their  depths.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  such  a  body  of  fresh  water  as 
that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,*  there  is  no  cause  for  movement  from  altered 
temperature  of  the  water,  for  experiments  would  appear  to  show  that 
this  temperature  always  remains  the  same  at  the  great  depths,  that  of 
the  greatest  density  of  fresh  water  being  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  such  situations  also  the  waves  raised  by  the  winds  on  the 
surface  are  not  felt,  and  whatever  chemical  or  mechanical  accumulations 
there  take  place  would  remain  undisturbed,  so  long  as  the  present  con- 
ditions are  continued. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  the  same  lake,  and  necessarily  also  in  shallow 
lakes  generally,  the  waves  (sooner  raised  in  fresh-water  lakes  than  in 
the  sea  by  the  same  force  of  wind^  because  the  fluid  put  into  motion  is 
of  less  density)  stir  up  the  finer  mud  and  silt,  while  the  breakers  act 
upon  the  shore,  and  for  the  time  keep  heavier  matter  in  motion  and 
mechanical  suspension.  As,  therefore,  the  deep  cavities  holding  lakes 
become  filled  up,  there  may  be  an  irregularity  in  part  of  the  accumula- 
tions in  the  higher  portions  not  observable  beneath. 

If  attention  be  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  detrital  matter  is 
protruded  into  great  lakes,  such  as  those  of  North  America,  Switzer- 
land, or  Northern  Italy,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  contributing 
streams  or  rivers  are  not  found  to  pour  in  detritus  of  various  kinds  and 
in  different  ways.  Let  us  consider  that  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  37) 
represents  that  of  a  lake  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  and  that  it 

*  In  a  series  of  soundings  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  made  in  1819,  and  chiefly  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  it  corresponded 
with  that  assigned  to  the  greatest  density  of  fresh  water,  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  chart,  in  the  *'  Biblioth^que  Uniyerselle,'*  for  1819,  we  found  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lake  to  be  164  fathoms,  or  984  feet,  opposite  Erian. 
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is  supplied  with  water,  in  addition  to  the  rain  which  may  fall  upon  it,  by 
the  rivers  c,  (2,  and  e ;  that  c  is  a  chief  river,  draining  a  large  district,  and 
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d  and  e  two  torrents,  descending  occasionally  from  adjacent  mountain 
heights  with  great  force,  while,  at  other  times,  they  contain  little  water. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  waters  of  the  river  c  are  generally 
turbid,  like  those  of  the  glacier  rivers  of  the  Alps,  and  that  they  vary 
in  quantity  at  different  times,  so  that  the  river  both  forces  forward  and 
holds  mechanically  in  suspension  variable  amounts  of  matter.  From 
such  conditions  as  these  we  may  assume  that,  though  variable,  the  accu- 
mulations, brought  down  into  the  lake  by  the  river  c,  would  still  be 
more  uniformly  spread  than  those  resulting  from  the  sudden  rushes  of 
water  down  the  torrents  e  and  d,  the  stones  or  pebbles,  borhe  forwards 
by  the  latter,  being  larger  than  the  detritus  forced  onwards  by  the  main 
feeding  river  c. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  of  accumulation  arising  from 
these  conditions,  it  may  be  desirable  to  assume  that  the  depth  of  the 
lake  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  throughout,  though  of  course  the  original 
form  of  the  lake  basin  would  influence  the  products.  The  river  c  would 
accumulate  the  detritus  it  can  force  along  its  channel,  in  the  manner 
previously  noticed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  discharge  a  body  of 
turbid  water  into  the  still  waters  of  the  lake.  The  force  of  the  former 
is  checked  by  the  latter ;  and  the  turbid  water,  being  heavier  than  that 
of  fresh-water  lakes,  would  sink  in  clouds  toward  the  bottom,  as  may  be 
seen  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  various  other 
similar  situations.  The  velocity  with  which  the  turbid  water  would  enter 
the  lake  would  carry  it  to  various  proportionate  distances,  until  its  mo- 
tion became  finally  checked.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe  that, 
from  the  difference  in  specific  gravities,  when  turbid  waters  fall  to  the 
bottom,  these  steal  quietly  upon  that  bottom  for  considerable  distances, 
it  being  long  before  they  part  with  the  fine  matter  which  they  hold  in 
mechanical  suspension.  The  fine  matter  brought  down  by  the  Rhone 
is  found  in  mud  beneath  the  still  deep  waters  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
many  miles  beyond  the  discharge  of  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river  into 
that  lake.* 

*  If  a  long  trough  be  filled  with  clean  water,  and  turbid  water  be  very  quietly 
poured  into  it  at  one  end,  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  finds  its  way  beneath  the  former 
will  at  once  be  seen. 
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Assuming  the  depth  of  the  lake  to  have  been  such  that  turbid  could 
BO  creep  beneath  the  clear  waters  as  to  form  a  deposit  of  mud  or  clay, 
we  should  have  the  bottom  of  the  minor  division  of  the  lake  coated  with 
this  finely  comminuted  matter,  while  a  delta-like  protrusion  of  the  sand 
and  pebbles  was  formed  over  it.  Supposing  the  commencement  of  such 
accumulations  to  be  in  a  rock  cavity,  the  ba,pin  of  the  lake,  wo  should 
expect  them  to  take  somewhat  of  the  form  seen  in  the  following  section 
(fig.  38),  where  a  represents  the  first  gravel  and  sand  deposits,  forced 
over  at  c,  h  mud,  gradually  accumulated  over  the  rock  basin,  d  the  ad- 
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Tance  of  the  delta  over  the  mud,  and  g  the  surface  of  the  lake  beyond 
the  delta.  Under  such  conditions  we  should  have  irregular  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  occasional  patches  of  clay,  the  result  of  deposits  in 
local  stagnant  places,  based  upon  a  clay  which  here  and  there,  in  its 
upper  portion,  might  contain  sand  or  sandy  clay,  the  eflFects  of  floods 
carrying  such  matter  in  mechanical  suspension  beyond  the  delta  into 
deeper  water,  and  there  depositing  it  upon  the  mud. 

Still  referring  to  the  plan,  fig.  37,  we  should  expect  the  accumulations 
at  the  junction  of  the  torrents,  d  and  e,  with  the  lake,  to  be  much  modi- 
fied in  character.  To  render  the  case  more  illustrative,  we  may  consider 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  traversed  by  the  respective  torrents, 
little  else  than  fragments  of  hard  substances  are  shoved  forward  by  d, 
while  much  earthy  matter  and  soft  rocks,  easily  comminuted  by  friction, 
are  mingled  with  the  harder  fragments  thrust  into  the  lake  by  e.  If  a 
small  amount  of  earthy  matter  be  carried  forward  by  d,  the  accumulation 
where  the  torrent  enters  the  lake  would  form  little  else  than  a  protruding 
mass  of  fragments,  composed  of  beds  difierent  in  position,  but  dipping 
at  angles  varying  probably  from  20°  to  30°  around  the  general  curve 
of  the  protrusion ;  while  such  finely  comminuted  matter  as  was  held  in 
mechanical  suspension  would  descend  to  the  bottom,  and  steal  along 
beneath,  as  previously  mentioned,  adding  to  the  mud  derived  from  the 
chief  stream  c.  The  accumulations  formed  at  b  by  the  torrent  c,  would 
be  of  a  mixed  character  between  those  produced  by  c  and  d.  These 
causes  continuing,  the  lake  would  be  eventually  filled  up  by  clays,  sands, 
and  gravels  brought  into  it  by  the  rivers  and  torrents,  the  surface  waves 
acting  upon  much  of  the  higher  accumulations  as  the  general  depth 
decreased.  Finally,  the  out-falling  river/,  clear  as  that  of  the  Rhone, 
where  it  quits  the  lake  of  Geneva,  while  the  lake  lasted,  would  be  joined 
to  the  river  c ;  d,  and  e,  as  two  tributary  streams  adding  their  waters 
to  it,  and  the  whole  would  traverse  a  plain,  much  as  represented  beneath 
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(fig.  39),  muddy  sediment  being  addsd  to  the  Bnrf&ce  of  the  plain  from 
time  to  time  bj  floods,  and  the  torrents  atill  thnutiog  forward  fragments 
of  rock  and  pebbles  where  they  joiiwd  it. 


Great  modifications  of  the  mechanical  aocnmulations  here  noticed 
will  readily  present  themBelves  to  the  attention  of  an  observer ;  and,  if 
be  will  combine  some  of  thom  with  -the  chemical  deposits  previously 
noticed,  and  add  the  harder  parts  of  the  animals  which  have  either  lived 
in,  or  been  drifted  into,  the  lakes,  as  also  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
plants,  and  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  which  may  eventually  fall 
to  the  bottom  after  having  been  borne  onwards,  sometimea  quietly,  at 
others  confusedly  and  rapidly,  he  may  better  appreciate  the  still  greater 
modifications  to  which  lacustrine  accumulations  may  be  subject. 

Action  of  the  Sea  on  Ooagti. — Before  we  consider  the  accumnlations 
effected  in  the  sea,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  coasts,  since  that  action  often  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  matter  of  which  these  deposits  are  formed. 

The  sound  produced  by  the  grating  and  grinding  of  the  pebbles  of  a 
shingle  beach,  even  when  the  breakers  on  shore  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  have  even 
for  a  short  time  visited  coasts  where  such  beaches,  and  they  are  com- 
mon, are  to  be  found.  It  will  soon  be  apparent,  that  this  friction,  if 
continued  for  ages,  must  not  only  wear  down  the  pebbles  to  sand,  but 
grind  away  and  smooth  off  even  the  hard  rocks  exposed  to  such  power* 
fol  action.  It  is,  however,  when  the  observer  sees  the  huge  masses  of 
rock  moved  by  the  breakers  arising  from  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  blowing 
on  shore  from  over  a  wide  spread  of  open  sea,  or  from  the  long  lines  of 
wave  known  as  a  ground  swell,  that  he  not  only  learns  to  value  the 
force  of  the  water  taken  by  itself,  thus  projected  against  a  coast,  but 
also  the  additional  power  it  derives  to  abrade  the  cliffs  which  may  be 
opposed  to  the  breakers  from  the  size  and  abundance  of  the  shingles 
they  can  then  hold  in  mechanical  suspension. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  power  of  breakers,  a  geologist  should  be 
present  on  an  exposed  ocean  coast,  such  as  that  of  Western  Ireland,  the 
Land's  End  (Cornwall),  or  among  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  du- 
ring a  heavy  and  long-continued  gale  of  wind  irom  the  westward,  and 
mark  the  effects  of  the  great  Atlantic  waves  as  they  break  and  crash 
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upon  the  shore.  He  will  generally  find  in  snch  sitnationg  that,  though 
the  rocks  are  scooped  and  hollowed  into  the  most  fantastic  forms,  thej 
are  still  hard  rocks ;  for  no  others  could  long  resist  the  breakers,  which, 
with  little  intermission,  act  upon  them.  Not  only  blocks  of  rock  rest- 
ing on  the  shore  are  driven  forward  by  the  repeated  blows  of  snch  break- 
ers (and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  mere  tonnage  of  water  in  a 
heavy  breaker  is  not  inconsiderable),  but  those  also  firmly  bolted  down 
on  piers  are  often  thrown  off  and  driven  aside  in  far  more  sheltered 
situations.  The  history  of  many  a  pier  harbour  is  that  of  the  destruc- 
tive  power  of  breakers,  and  those  who  have  witnessed  a  breach  made  in 
such  a  harbour  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  are  not  likely  to  remain 
unimpressed  with  the  importance  of  breakers  in  the  removal  of  land."' 

Slight  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  waves  break  on  a  coast  will 
soon  show  that  upon  the  prevalent  winds  and  the  proportion  of  those 
which  force  the  greatest  f  aves,  or  seasy  as  they  are  generally  termed, 
on  shore,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  amount  of 
destructive  action.  Thus,  on  a  coast  on  which  western  winds  prevail, 
and  there  is  sufficient  extent  of  open  sea  before  it,  we  should  expect  to 
discover  the  greatest  loss  of  land,  the  force  of  the  breakers  being  there 
the  greatest  and  most  incessant.  As  a  whole,  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands  are  exposed  to  the  heaviest  and  most  incessant  blreakers  from 
winds  ranging  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.W. ;  and  but  slight  acquaintance 
with  our  coasts  will  soon  satisfy  the  geologist,  that,  if  the  other  coasts 
of  our  islands  were  exposed  to  an  equal  amount  of  abrading  force,  a 
large  portion  of  them  would  soon  be  cut  away  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate 
than  at  present. 

Taking  an  equal  amount  of  prevalent  winds  and  of  open  sea  over 
which  they  may  range,  it  will  soon  be  observable  that  the  abrasion  of 
rocks,  of  equal  hardness  and  similar  position,  is  modified  according  as 
the  adjoining  seas  are  tidal  or  tideless.  Jn  the  latter  case,  though  no 
doubt  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  water  raises  it  to  levels  above  those 
which  it  commonly  occupies,  the  difference  is  not  so  considerable  as  to 
bring  any  large  faces  of  cliff  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  breakers.  A 
beach,  moreover,  pUed  in  front  of  a  cliff  is,  in  such  seas,  as  rarely  passed 
and  the  cliff  attacked.  In  tidal  seas,  on  the  contrary,  many  feet  are 
vertically  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  breakers  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls ; 

*  Daring  a  heavy  gal«  in  Noyember,  1824,  and  also  in  another  at  the  commencement 
of  1829,  blocks  of  limestone  and  granite,  from  two  to  five  tons  in  weight,  were  washed 
abont  at  the  breakwater,  Plymouth,  like  pebbles.  About  800  tons  of  such  blocks  were 
borne  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  up  the  inclined  plane  of  the  breakwater.  They  were 
thrown  over  it,  and  scattered  in  various  directions.  In  one  place  a  block  of  limestone, 
seven  tons  in  weight,  was  washed  a  distance  of  150  feet.  We  have  seen  blocks  of  two 
or  three  tons,  torn  away  with  a  single  blow  of  a  breaker  and  hurled  over  into  a  har- 
bour, and  one  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  tons,  strongly  trenailed  down  upon  a  jetty,  torn 
away  and  tossed  upwards  by  the  force  of  another. 
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and  beaches  piled  up  in  moderate  weather  are,  in  fitting  situations,  re- 
moved b;  the  retorn  action  of  the  breakers,  so  that  the  cliffs  are  again 
open  to  abrasion.  Moreover,  the  rocks  ore  exposed  to  greater  decom* 
position  from  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  a  coDBideration  of  some 
importance  in  man;  climates,  particularly  in  those  where  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  should  not,  nevertheless,  be  forgotten,  that  coasts,  where 
breakers  reach  the  cliffs  at  high  water,  are  frequently  protected  by 
beaches  at  low  water  ;  and  tliat,  therefore,  they  are  removed  from  the 
abrading  power  of  the  waves  during  all  the  time  that  they  fall  on  the 
protecting  beaches, — a  time  which  changes  with  the  varying  state  of  the 
tides  and  of  the  weather  generally. 

Attention  will  not  long  have  been  given  to  the  abrading  action  of 
breakers  on  coasts  before  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances modifying  the  effects  which  would  be  otherwise  produced.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  wearing  away  of  coasts  is,  among  the  softer 
rocks  more  ospccially,  often  much  accelerated  by  land  springs  which,' as 
it  were,  shove  portions  of  the  cliffs  into  the  power  of  the  breakers  by  so 
moistening  particular  beds  or  portions  of  them,  that  much  of  the  cliff 
loses  its  cohesion,  and  is  launched  seaward.  The  loss  thus  sustained  in 
Bome  coasts  is  vory  considerable. 

So  far  from  being  thus  brought  by,  BO  to  speak,  inland  influences 
within  the  reach  of  the  aea,  in  other  situations  we  find  the  higher  parts 
of  cUffsprotrudingover  the  sea  beneath,  as  in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  40,) 


when  we  suppose  the  parts  of  the  rock  to  be  so  coherent  that  the  break* 
ers  have  been  enabled  to  excavate  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff  in  the  man- 
ner here  represented.  The  same  action  continuing,  a  time  must  come 
when  the  weight  of  the  overhanging  portion  will  outbalance  the  cohcsioa 
of  the  rock,  and  this  mass  will  fall.  Breakwater,  as  it  then  becomes  to 
a  part  of  the  cliff,  much  will  depend  as  to  the  length  of  timo  it  may  so 
act,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  fallen,  particularly  if  stra- 
tified.   If  composed  of  beds  of  rock,  and  the  slope  of  these  beds  face  the 
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sea,  as  in  the  followiDg  sketch  (fig.  41),  the  breakers  will  have  less  power 
to  &ct  npon  them,  than  if  the  edges  of  the  strata  were  presented  to  the 


sea,  as  represented  beneath  (fig.  42),  in  which  position  they  offer  t 
least  resistance  to  the  destrnctive  action  of  the  sea. 


It  will  be  sometimes  found,  that  a  hard  rock  constitutes  the  high  part 
of  a  cliff,  while  the  lower  portion  is  composed  of  a  softer  substance,  such 
'  as  a  clay  or  marl,  and  that  masses  of  the  harder  rock  falling  from  above 
afford  protection,  for  a  time,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff.  Thaw,  let  a,  in 
the  annexed  section  (6g.  43),  represent  the  upper  portion  of  a  cliff  formed 
of  hard  beds  of  rock,  such  as  sandstone,  while  &  is  a  marl  or  clay,  then  the 


action  of  the  sea,  d,  upon  the  cliff  would  undermine  it,  and  cause  the 
fall  of  masses  of  the  bard  rock,  c,  which,  accumulating  at  its  base,  would 
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tend  to  protect  it,  accordiDg  to  the  qnantitj  of  fftllen  rock,  the  size  of 
the  masses,  and  their  hardness.  It  will  be  found  that  cliffs,  compoeed 
as  a  whole  of  somewhat  Boft  rocks,  and  clays,  marls,  or  slightly  itidn- 
rated  sandatones,  are  protected  at  their  bases  by  an  accomulation  of  in* 
durated  portions  of  these  rocks.     Thus  let  the  accompanying  section 

Kftt. 


(fig.  44)  represent  a  clay  in  which  there  are  nodules  of  arfpllaceous  lime- 
stones, as  a  a  (and  those  of  septaria  Ja  clays  are  often  large),  which 
when  washed  ont  by  removal  of  the  clay,  accumulate  on  the  beach  b. 
These  then  tend  to  protect  the  base  of  the  cliff  from  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  breakers,  e.  The  study  of  any  extended  line  of  coast,  com- 
posed of  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  beds  of  rocks  of  unequal  hard- 
ness, will  present  abnndant  examples  of  the  modified  prot«ction  afforded 
to  the  base  of  ehSs  from  the  accumulation  of  masses  derived  from  them. 
Striking  examples  are  often  to  be  found  on  our  shores  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  land  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  so  that  rocka  stand  ont 
in  the  sea  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  land,  but  which  once 
evidently  formed  part  of  it.  Perhaps  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  45) 
of  the  cliffs  near  Bedrathan,  Cornwall,  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  manner 


T- -^^^^"^ 


in  which  some  of  our  coasts  are  thus  cast  back  by  breakers.     The  islets 
here  represented  have  been  formed  by  such  an  abrasion  of  the  rocks  to 
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the  present  clifia  of  the  ideuo  land,  th&t  portions,  somewhat  harder,  and 
better  resisting  the  action  of  the  breakers  than  the  rest,  have  remained. 
The  breakers  not  anfreqnentl;  work  rouod  portions  of  the  cliffs,  forming  a 
cave  throngh  a  projecting  point  or  headland.  This,  from  the  continuance 
of  the  same  destmctive  action,  become  gradually  enlarged,  the  roof, 
from  the  want  of  support,  falls,  and  the  point  becomes  an  island,  round 
which  the  breakers  work  their  way,  gradually  increasing  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  main  land.  Beneath  a,  in  the  sketch,  a  point  will  be 
Been  to  be  cow  wparatiDg  from  the  maio  land,  and  forming  into  an 
island. 

Ab  might  be  expected,  amid  the  wearing  away  of  ooaate  by  breakers, 
innumerable  instances  present  themselves  of  unequal  action  on  the  harder 
and  softer  substanceB,  according  to  their  exposnre  to  the  destructive 
power  employed  upon  them,  bo  that  long  channels  and  creeks,  and  coves 
of  every  varie^  of  form,  are  worked  away  in  some  sitnations,  while  hard 
rocks  protrude  in  others.  Coves  afford  shelter  to  the  fisherman,  from 
being  hollowed  out  in  some  localities,  wbile  the  hard  ledges  act  as  natu- 
ral piers  in  others.  The  annexed  sketch  (fig,  46)  of  Polventon  Cove, 
on  the  east  of  Trevose  Head,  Cornwall,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  a  barbonr  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  which  have 
BO  worn  away  the  slate  a,  from  a  line  of  hard  greenstone,  b,  that  the 
latter  forms  a  natural  pier,  named  the  Merope  Rocks,  affording  shelter 
from  the  northwest  winds,  which,  when  strong,  are  much  to  be  dreaded 
on  this  coast.* 


It  is  not  often,  however  we  should  expect  that  it  must  sometimes 
occur,  that  a  mere  trace  of  beds,  superincumbent  upon  dissimilar  rocks, 
can  be  found  on  coasts,  showing  how  such  may  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  subjacent  rocks  by  the  action  of  the  breakers.  In  this  respect,  the 
annexed  sketch  (ISg.  47)  may  be  useful.  It  represents  a  small  patch,  a, 
of  a  conglomerate  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  series,  named  the  Thurle- 
Btone  Rock  (in  Bigbnry  Bay,  South  Devon),  reposing,  with  a  moderate 

*  PoWcnton  Core  irai  at  one  time  well  koown  ai  ■  smaggUng  station,  and  is  now 
often  visited  b;  Tesaeli  waiting  for  the  tide  Into  Paditow  Uarbonr,  a  few  milea  diatant. 
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dip  seaward,  nncoDfonnably  upon  the  edges  of  Devoniaa  elates,  h.    Here 
the  breakers  have  almost  entirely  removed  the  red  conglomerate  ithicll 


was  deposited  upOD  the  slates,  and,  no  doubt,  once  covered  them  far 
more  extensively  than  is  now  observable. 

In  estimating  the  abrading  power  of  breakers  on  an  extensive  line  of 
coast,  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  relative  hardness 
of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  also  to  the  position  of  the  beds 
(if  tho  rocks  be  stratified),  and  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage  and  of  joints. 
It  will  soon  be  apparent  that  among  stratified  rocks,  lines  of  coast,  under 
otherwise  equal  circumstances,  depend  on  the  direction  and  dip  of  the 
beds.  Their  position  relatively  to  the  force  of  the  breakers  is  necessa- 
rily important ;  for  if  a  series  of  bods,  such  as  those  in  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  (fig.  48),  dip  seaward,  the  action  of  breakers  falling  on 


them  in  the  manner  represented  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  since 
the  return  of  one  breaker  down  the  seaward  slope  of  the  beds,  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  next  falling  upon  it,  and  tho  power  of  the  remainder, 
rushing  up  the  slope,  is  gradually  expended,  and  meets  with  no  direct 
obstacle  upon  which  it  can  destructively  act.  Tho  positions  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  beds  of  any  given  rock  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea,  are  those  where  the  abrading  power  of  the  breakers  is  most  suc- 
cessfully exerted.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  49),  re- 
presents a  line  of  coast  exposed  to  the  north  and  west,  and  that  the 
abrading  action  of  the  breakers  is  equal  &om  both  points ;  then  the 
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effects  produced  will  depe&d  upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  rocks  them* 
selves.  Taking  the  country  to  be  composed  of  beds  of  slates  and  sand- 
stones, having  a  strike  or  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  a  dip  of  about 

Fig.  40. 


45^  to  the  north ;  then,  supposing  no  cleavage  planes,  and  the  slates  to 
be  parallel  with  the  sandstone  beds,  the  resisting  powers  of  the  rocks 
would  be  greatest  on  the  northern  coast,  since  the  beds  would  there  all 
slope  seaward,  while  the  same  rocks  would  be  liable  to  much  abrasion 
on  the  west,  the  edges  of  the  beds  being  exposed  in  that  direction.  Nu- 
merous indentations  would  be  the  result,  similar  to  those  represented  in 
the  plan,  the  softest  beds  being  worn  into  the  deepest  coves,  and  the 
harder  constituting  the  most  prominent  headlands. 

In  all  investigations  as  to  the  loss  of  land  from  the  action  of  the  sea 
npon  it,  dependence  can  rarely  be  placed  on  old  maps  of  coasts,  which 
are  for  most  part  very  inaccurate ;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  producing  those  which  would,  when  compared  with  a  good  modem 
survey,  apparently  show  an  increase  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
on  a  cliff  coast,  where,  in  fact,  there  had  been  considerable  loss. 

We  have  seen  that  cliffs  become  abraded  by  the  action  of  the  breakers, 
sometimes  alone,  at  others  combined  with  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
land-springs.  The  mineral  matter  so  brought  within  the  influence  of 
the  sea  has  to  be  removed,  and  observation  soon  shows,  that  while  one 
part  of  it  is  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  is  then  liable  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  movements  of  tides  or  currents,  another  portion 
remains  and  is  exposed  to  the  grinding  action  of  the  breakers  on  the 
coast.  This  latter  portion  necessarily  varies  in  size,  from  the  block,  which 
can  only  be  shaken  by  the  blows  of  heavy  breakers  discharged  upon  it,  act- 
ing with  their  greatest  power,  to  the  small  pebble  temporarily  caught  up 
in  mechanical  suspension,  even  by  minor  breakers,  but  which  again  sinks 
to  the  bottom  when  not  exposed  to  their  influence. 

It  will  be  observed,  respecting  shingle  beaches,  that  during  a  heavy 

on-shore  gale,  every  breaker  is  more  or  less  charged  with  the  materials 

composing  the  beach,  and  that  the  shingles  are  forced  forward  as  far  as 

the  broken  wave  can  reach,  their  shock  against  the  beach  driving  others 

before  them,  not  held  in  temporary  mechanical  suspension.     Shingles 

are  thus  projected  on  the  land  beyond  the  reach  of  the  retiring  waves, 

and  there  accumulate  in  long  ridges  parallel  to  the  coast,  especially 
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where  the  land  is  low  behind  the  shingle  beach.  Heavy  on-shore  gales 
and  high  tides  combined  necessarily  produce  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  shingle  in  such  localities,  and  although  occasionally  a  breach  may  now 
and  then  be  formed  at  such  times,  it  becomes  speedily  filled  up  by  the 
piling  action  of  the  breakers. 

Attention  to  a  shingle  beach  will  soon  show,  notwithstanding  the 
minor  removal  of  portions  from  one  place  to  another,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  modifications  arising  from  the  obliteration  of  the  little 
lines  of  beach,  not  unfrequently  produced  during  moderate  weather,  that 
as  a  whole  it  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  breakers  until  ar- 
rested against  some  projecting  portion  of  the  coast.  This  must  happen, 
if  any  force  act  upon  the  shingles  more  in  one  direction  than  another, 
since  they  would  be  compelled  to  travel  in  conformity  with  it ;  and  ob- 
servation proves  that  such  is  the  fact,  for  not  only  do  we  find  pebbles  of 
known  rocks  thus  moved  from  the  particular  portion  of  cliff  whence  they 
have  been  derived,  but  also,  though  breakers  appear  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  tortuous  character  or  outline  of  a  coast,  that  there  is  always  a 
slight  oblique  action  in  consequence  of  the  main  direction  of  the  wind 
at  the  time. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which  the  shingles  of  a  beach  are  seen 
to  have  travelled  is  where,  as  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  50),  we  find  a 

fig.  60. 


spit  of  shingle  beach,  (2,  composed  of  pebbles  evidently  derived  from  a 
coast,  5,  stretching  in  the  direction  whence  the  prevalent  winds  blow, 
the  shingle  beach  being  unable  to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  coast  (a)  in 
consequence  of  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  in  and  out  of  an  estuary 
(e,  c)y  into  which  a  river  (/)  discharges  itself  at  the  higher  end.  In 
such  cases,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  many  situations,  the  rush  of  water 
is  able  to  keep  the  channel  open  between  the  spit  of  beach  d  and  the 
coast,  not  in  the  direction  of  prevalent  winds,  the  ebb  tide,  especially 
when  the  river  is  in  flood,  effectually  keeping  clear  the  passage,  and 
throwing  off  the  shingle,  which  strives  to  cross  over  and  block  up  the 
estuary. 

There  are  good  examples  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  Teignmouth 
and  Exmouth,  of  tongues  of  beach  thus  formed,  but  trending  in  different 
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directions,  exposure  to  the  prevalent  breakers  being  clearly  seen  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  opposite  directions  taken  by  the  beaches.  At  Teign- 
month,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  beach  is  derived  from  the  rocks  on 
the  southward,  and  the  river  mouth  is  protected  from  the  southerly  and 
southwest  winds,  but  exposed  to  the  eastward  and  northeast.  Hence, 
the  beach  is  driven  to  the  southward,  and  the  river  keeps  its  channel 
open  by  escaping  against  the  hard  cliffs  of  the  Ness  Point.  The  reverse 
of  this  action  is  observed  at  Exmouth. 

We  have  various  examples  on  our  coasts  (the  Looe  Pool,  near  Hel- 
stone,  Cornwall,  and  Slapton  Pool,  in  Start's  Bay,  Devon,  are  illustrative 
instances),  where  the  river  waters  being  insufficient  to  contend  with  the 
beach-piling  action  of  the  breakers,  the  outlet  for  the  fresh  waters  is 
completely  crossed  by  beaches,  and  lakes  are  formed  behind  them,  the 
surplus  waters  percolating  through  the  shingles.  From  this  state  of 
things  to  the  escape  of  a  river,  by  passing  close  to  a  hard  cliff,  there  is 
every  modification.  In  many  localities  exposed  to  open  sea,  the  minor 
streams  will  be  found  dammed  up  by,  or  cutting  through  beaches,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  heavy  on-shore  gale  throws  up  a  bar 
of  beach,  which  a  flood  from  the  land  removes,  and  so  the  conditions  alter- 
nate, with  every  kind  of  modification.  The  following  (fig.  51)  is  a  sec- 
rig.  si. 


tion  through  the  beach  and  lake  at  Slapton  Sands,  Start  Bay,  a  being 
the  sea,  which  throws  up  the  beach  b ;  c?,  the  fresh-water  lake  behind 
the  beach ;  d,  the  weathered  and  decomposed  portion  of  the  slate  rocks, 
e.  This  section  is  interesting  also  from  showing  that,  at  the  present  re- 
lative levels  of  sea  and  land  in  that  locality,  the  sea  has  not  acted  on 
the  hill  d  e,  since  the  loose  incoherent  substance  of  d  would  have  been 
readily  removed  by  the  breakers. 

The  Ghesil  Bank,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  driving  forwards  of  shingle  in  a  particular  direction  by  breakers, 
produced  by  the  action  of  prevalent  winds.  It  is  about  16  miles  long, 
connecting  the  island  of  Portland  with  the  main  land,  and  for  about 
eight  miles  from  that  island,  is  backed  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tidal  water, 
known  as  the  Fleet.  From  its  position,  the  heavy  swells  and  seas  from 
the  Atlantic  often  break  furiously  on  this  bank,  which  protects  land 
that  would  otherwise  soon  be  removed  by  them.     The  following  (fig,  52) 
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is  &  section  wtom  tbe  Chesil  Bank,  a  being  the  bftnk ;  h,  the  mitm 
termed  the  Fleet ;  e,  imall  cliffi  formed  by  the  mvefl  of  the  Fleet,  uid 
hy  falls  from  the  effecta  of  land-springe ;  d,  rariotu  rooks  of  the  oalit« 
group,  protected  from  removal  hj  the  Ghesil  Bank,  and  e,  the  sea,  open 
to  the  Atlantic.  In  this  case,  also,  we  seem  to  have  an  example  of  the 
Atlantic  breakers  not  having  reached  the  land  behind,  since  the  relative 
levels  of  the  sea  and  land  were  such  as  we  now  find  them.  A  gradual 
sinking  of  the  coast  would  appear  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed,  and  is  a  supposition  harmoniaing  with  the  facta  ^«- 
viousl;  noticed  at  Slapton  Sands. 

The  general  travelling  of  shingles  on  i  coast,  much  modified  by  eoa- 
ditions,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  plan  (fig.  58),  in  which  G, 
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C,  B,  A,  and  F,  represent  a  line  of  coast  exposed  to  the  prevalent 
winds  W,  W.  The  hnes  of  waves  are  shown  by  dotted  lines,  made  to 
cnrve  inwards  behind  protecting  headlands.  In  consequence  of  the 
configuration  of  the  coast,  and  its  chief  exposure  to  the  action  of 
breakers,  the  shingle  would  tend  to  travel  from  A  to  F  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  A  to  G  on  the  other.  There  would  be  little  impediment  to 
their  course  along  the  line  A  F,  until  the  river  on  tbe  right  presented 
itself,  where  K  represents  the  cliff  of  hard  rock,  and  F,  tbe  tongue  of 
drifted  beacb,  arising  from  tbe  conditions  previously  noticed  (p.  82). 
Between  A  and  G  the  effects  would  be  different,  particularly  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  point  of  land  B  projects  into  deep  water.  Consider- 
ing the  river  at  D  as  small,  the  beach  would  traverse  its  mouth,  and  be 
only  removed  dnring  heavy  floods,  so  that  the  moss  of  shingle  would 
tend  to  travel  towards  tbe  point  B,  and  there  descend  and  accumulate 
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in  deep  mter.  Supponng  C  another  point  of  land  jatting  into  deep 
mter,  it  would  only  bar  the  progress  of  the  shingle  trarelling  from  M 
to  it,  a  beach  closing  the  entrance  of  the  estoary  at  E,  assumed  to  be 
ehalloT,  and  under  the  conditions  preTiouslj  mentioned  aa  ezistiDg  at 
the  Looe  Pool  and  Slapton,  the  back  waters  being  unable  to  force  out- 
wards the  beach  accumulated  b;  the  breakers. 

At  L  (fig.  58),  we  have  shown  a  marsh  accumulation  behind  the  pro* 
teeting  influence  of  the  Bhiogle  beach  F,  this  accumulation  being  a 
deposit  &om  the  checked  waters  of  the  river,  by  the  action  of  the  flood- 
tide,  when  rains  had  caused  detritus  to  be  borne  down  in  mechanical 
Bospension  by  the  river.     The  annexed  plan  (fig.  54)  may  aid  in  show- 


ing the  modification  often  obserrable  where  the  tongue  of  beach  is  com- 
posed of  sand,  backed  by  aand-hilla ;  a  represents  a  tract  of  low  level 
laud,  which  may  either  have  been  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  an  estuary 
under  existing  conditions,  or  be  the  bottom  of  an  estuary  of  a  previous 
time,  now  raised ;  &,  i,  a  sandy  beach  and  sand-hills,  protecting  the  low 
land  from  the  ravages  of  the  sea ;  e,  e,  a  river  which  makes  good  its 
oonrse  to  the  sea,  by  keeping  close  to  the  hard  clifi*  c.  We  have  assumed 
that  a  small  stream,  such  as/,  occurs,  so  that  it  does  not  find  its  way  to 
the  main  stream,  but  loses  itself  in  pools  amid  the  sand-hills,  the  mud 
from  it  tending  to  consolidate  and  cement  the  blown  sands,  binding  them 
together,  and  hence  supporting  a  vegetation  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  found  the  conditions  for  its  growth. 

In  these  situations  there  is  often  a  severe  struggle  between  the  action 
of  the  sea  (swept  by  prevalent  winds,  w,  w,  piling  sand  upon  the  beach, 
b,  £),  assisted  by  that  of  the  wind  on  the  sand  hills,  and  the  waters  of 
the  river.  The  effect  of  such  a  little  stream  as /is  not  unfrequently  to 
give  much  firmness  to  the  end  of  the  beach  and  sand-hills  towards  g, 
wlule  the  sand  blown  over  towards  the  main  river  is  caught  up  by  it, 
and  again  carried  out  to  sea,  particularly  during  floods. 

Let  us  now  consider  sandy  beaches  and  sand-hills,  bordering  coasts 
generally.     The  sand  on  sea-shores  is  derived  from  the  rivers  bearing 
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it  down  in  medianical  suspension,  or  forcing  it  forward  on  the  bottom 
to  the  sea ;  from  the  wearing  away  of  cliifs  of  sand  and  sandstone  by 
breakers,  or  from  the  attrition  of  the  pebbles  or  shingles  on  beaches, 
so  that  finally  they  become  mere  sand.  To  these  causes  must,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  be  added  the  trituration  of  shells  and  corals,  ejected 
from  the  sea,  and  piled  up  as  beaches,  in  some  places  by  themselves,  at 
others  variously  mingled  with  ordinary  sand. 

Regarding  the  common  occurrence  of  sea-shore  sand  of  a  certain 
average  degree  of  fineness,  it  should  be  observed,  that  as  detritus  ap- 
proaches that  size  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  reduce  it  fur- 
ther, since  it  is  then  more  and  more  easily  ci9iught  up  in  mechanical 
suspension  by  breakers,  and  therefore  grain  cannot  so  readily  be  ground 
against  grain.  Once  removable  in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  the  finer  sedimentary  matter  is 
borne  to  situations  where  it  can  be  deposited,  in  consequence  of  the 
needful  tranquillity  of  the  water,  a  tranquillity  either  arising  from 
depth,  or  shelter  from  waves  and  currents  capable  of  disturbing  the 
deposit. 

The  accumulation  of  sand-hills  can  as  readily  be  studied  on  various 
portions  of  our  own  coasts,  as  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
shores  present  little  else  than  sandy  dunes  for  hundreds  of  miles.  A 
low  line  of  coast  with  a  shallow  sea  outside,  and  presenting  a  fair  expo- 
sure to  breakers,  is  usually  sufficient  for  their  production.  The  greater 
amount  of  shore  dry  at  low  water  in  tidal  seas,  and  the  greater  the 
exposure  to  prevalent  winds,  the  larger  is  commonly  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand-hills,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The  cause  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  A  large  tract  of  sand,  exposed  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark, and  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  on-shore  wind,  is  soon  par- 
tially dried  on  its  surface,  and  the  dried  sand  is  swept  inland  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  breakers  of  the  rising  tide,  which  could  have  again 
caught  up  this  sand  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  have  distributed  it. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  observer  should  select  some  day,  when  a 
strong  on-shore  wind  blows  over  a  tract  of  sand,  and  the  drier  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  the  better,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  grains  of 
sand  are  transported  inland,  and  to  mark  the  various  modifications  of 
surface  which  arise  from  the  deposit  of  the  sand  among  the  sea-weeds  or 
pebbles,  should  any  occur.  He  will  find  that,  while  some  grains  of  sand 
may  be  held  in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  wind,  at  a  height  of  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  sandy  surface  beneath,  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the 
latter  produces  such  retardation  of  the  wind  current,  that  similar  grains 
of  sand  are  merely  swept  along  the  bottom.  In  such  respects  this  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  movements  of  detritus  in  river  channels,  and 
above  noticed.  The  difl'erence  is  merely  that  the  transporting  power  is 
air  in  the  one  case,  and  water  in  the  other.     Indeed,  this  action  is  so 
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completely  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  furrows  and  ridges  produced  by 
the  friction  of  water  currents  over  arenaceous  accumulations,  may  be 
advantageously  studied  where  wind  currents  drive  over  sand. 

To  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  sands  furrow  and  ridge,  and 
move  onwards,  a  time  should  be  chosen  when  the  wind  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  hold  the  sand  in  mechanical  suspension,  but  merely  to  drive 
or  push  it  onwards.  The  ridging,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  55),  is  accomplished  by  the  driving  of  the  grains  with  sufficient 
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force  by  the  wind  acting  in  the  direction  «;,  w^  merely  to  carry  onwards 
those  on  the  surface,  the  retardation  of  which  by  friction  on  those  be- 
neath so  acts  that  the  grains  at  b^  are  driven  on  to  the  ridge  a\  and  by 
accumulation  (the  power  of  the  wind  being  sufficient  to  cut  down  the 
ridges  to  a  kind  of  general  level  or  curve,  as  the  case  may  happen  to 
be),  fall  over  into  the  furrow  b%  and  so  on  with  the  ridges  a*  and  a*.  As 
the  friction  is  continued,  the  crests  of  the  ridges  advance,  and  their 
places  are  occupied  by  furrows,  to  be  replaced  by  ridges.  When  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  is  favourable  for  researches  of  this  kind,  an  observer 
will  best  see  the  advance  of  the  ridges,  by  placing  himself  amid  the 
moving  surface,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  ridges  nearest  him, 
at  the  same  time  making  due  allowance  for  the  obstacles  presented  by 
his  feet,  which  will  produce  modifying  influences,  readily  appreciated. 

Arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  shore  line,  the  sands  pushed  forward  in 
the  manner  noticed,  or  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  when  the 
winds  are  sufficiently  powerful,  accumulate,  forming  ranges  of  sand  hills, 
in  some  countries  characteristic  of  long  lines  of  coast.  By  their  accu- 
mulation and  tendency  to  move  inland,  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent 
and  more  powerful  winds,  they  produce  changes  upon  the  adjoining  low 
lands,  and  even  upon  considerable  slopes  of  adjoining  hills.  The  sands 
accumulated  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  may  be  considered  as  affording  an 
illustrative  instance  of  this  encroachment  on  the  land,  and  the  modifi- 
cations thence  produced,  inasmuch  as  great  changes  are  known  to  have 
been  there  effected  during  the  historical  period. 

The  advance  of  these  dunes  is  described  as  irresistible,  and  at  a  rate 
of  60  and  72  feet  per  annum.  They  force  before  them  lakes  of  fresh 
water,  formed  by  the  rains,  which  cannot  find  a  passage  into  the  sea  in 
the  shape  of  streams.  Forests,  cultivated  lands,  and  houses  disappear 
beneath  them.  Many  villages  noticed  in  the  middle  ages  have  been 
covered,  and  a  few  years  since  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes  alone,  ten  villages  were  threatened  with  destruction.    '*•  One 
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of  these  TOIages,  named  Mimisan,  hae  been,"  said  Cuvier,  ^^  striving  for 
20  years  against  them ;  and  one  sand-hill,  more  than  60  feet  high,  may 
he  said  to  he  seen  advancing.  In  1802,  the  lakes  invaded  five  fine  farms 
belonging  to  St.  Jillien ;  they  have  since  covered  a  Roman  caoseway, 
which  led  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  and  which  was  seen  about  40 
years  since,  when  the  waters  were  low.  The  Adonr,  which  was  once 
known  to  flow  by  Yieux  Boucaut,  and  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Gape 
Breton,  is  now  turned  aside  more  than  a  thousand  toises."^ 

There  are  few  extended  lines  of  coasts  which  will  not  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  observation  of  sand-hills,  and  their  mode  of  accumulation 
and  change,  for  strong  winds  acting  upon  even  a  comparatively  exposed 
surface,  soon  produce  a  marked  alteration  of  their  form.  Successive 
accumulations,  shown  by  the  remains  of  surface  vegetation  grown  during 
times  where  it  could  partially  establish  itself,  are  cut  away  and  heaped 
up  into  other  hillocks,  new  matter  derived  from  the  sea  being  added  to 
the  general  mass.  At  times,  the  action  of  a  strong  off-shore  wind  forces 
sand  back  to  the  sea,  acting  not  only  on  the  sand-hills  over  which  it 
blows,  but  also  on  the  dry  surface  of  the  sands  bared  between  high  and 
low  tide,  or  still  more  easily  acted  upon  when  left  dry  for  a  longer  timOi 
between  the  highest  lines  of  neap  and  spring  tides. 

As  the  sand  commonly  found  in  sand-hills  is  not  usually  borne  high 
in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  winds,  such  districts  will  not  long  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  an  observer,  before  he  will  notice  the  power  of 
running  water,  even  of  small  streams,  if  their  courses  be  unobstructed 
and  fairly  rapid,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  blown  sands.  The  sand 
drifted,  falling  into  the  streams,  is  borne  onwards  by  these  waters,  and 
is  thus  prevented  from  traversing  them.f  Sand-drifts  are  sometimes 
also  found  stopped  by  the  flow  of  tidal  waters  in  and  out  of  lagoons. 
Of  this  kind,  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  northern  side  of  a  spit  of 
land,  terminated  by  sand-hills,  near  Tramore,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland,  may  be  considered  as  a  good  example. 

As  having  a  geological  bearing,  the  observer  would  do  well  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  both  terrestrial  and  marine,  become  mingled  in  sand-hills. 
Portions  of  seaweeds  will  frequently  be  found  blown,  when  dry,  amid 
the  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  sand-hills ;  and  the  shells  of  the  helices, 
which  are  often  found  in  multitudes  in  such  situations,  get  mingled  with 
marine  shells,  or  their  fragments. 

In  some  situations,  the  sand-bills  are  largely  composed  of  comminuted 

*  Cuyier,  Di»,  tur  Its  Revolutiont  du  Olohe.  A  thousand  toises  is  about  6400  English 
feet,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  and  one  quarter. 

f  Good  examples  of  this  fact  may  be  observed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  Perran 
Sands  are  thus  bounded  for  nearly  two  miles  between  Treamble  and  Iloly  Well  Bay. 
Much  land  is  stated  to  have  been  covered  by  drifts  from  the  Perran  Sands,  in  consequence 
of  a  smaU  stream  having  been  covered  by  mining  operations  near  Gear. 
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shells,  graand  to  that  state  by  the  breakers ;  and  in  such  eases,  eonsoli- 
dation  of  parts  of  them  maj  be  observable,  baring  the  hardness  of  many 
sandstones.  The  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  shells  becomes  acted  npon  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain  waters,  with  additions  from  decomposing 
Tegetation,  when  plants  have  established  themselves  on  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  and  a  final  deposit  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  held  in  soln- 
tion,  agglutinates  the  grains  of  sand  together.  Indurated  sands  of  this 
kind  are  sufficiently  hard,  occasionally,  to  be  employed  for  building 
purposes.* 

Diitributian  and  Deposit  of  Sedimentary  Matter  in  Tidehes  Seas, — 
As  tideless  seas  might  be  considered  as  mere  salt-water  lakes,  the  dis- 
tribution and  deposit  of  detritus  in  them  would,  as  a  whole,  resemble 
that  of  fresh-water  lakes,  particularly  of  those  attaining  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  North  American  lakes,  but  for  the  difference  in  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  their  waters.  Slight  attention  on  the  part  of  an 
observer  to  the  overflow  of  rivers  swollen  by  rains,  and  charged  with 
mechanically  suspended  matter,  into  the  sea,  will  show  him  that  the 
discoloured  waters  of  the  rivers,  instead  of  falling  beneath  the  waters 
into  which  they  flow,  as  is  seen  at  the  higher  part  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
Mid  numerous  other  lakes,  proceed  seawards  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
waters,  tmd  often  to  considerable  distances.  The  cause  is  simply  that, 
though  discoloured  by  the  detrital  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, these  river  waters  are  still  specifically  lighter  than  the  sea  waters 
into  which  they  flow,  until,  by  being  finally  checked,  and  by  mingling 
with  the  sea  waters,  the  fine  matter  falls  from  its  mechanical  suspension 
to  the  bottom  beneath. 

The  distances  to  which  the  river  waters  sometimes  flow  seaward, 
transporting  fine  detrital  matter,  parting  with  it  gradually,  must,  when 
the  great  rivers  of  the  world  become  full  and  turbid,  be  often  very  con- 
siderable. Colonel  Sabine  has  stated,  that  at  three  himdred  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  discoloured  water,  supposed  to 
come  from  that  river,  was  found,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0204,  float- 
ing above  the  sea  water,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  1*0262,  the 
depth  of  the  lighter  water  being  estimated  at  126  feet.  It  would  be  well 
that  observers  should  direct  their  attention  to  such  facts,  for  their  accu- 
mulation would  tend  much  to  show  us  the  extent  to  which  fine  sedimen- 
tary matter  may  be  thus  borne  beyond  the  action  of  tides  and  coast 

*  The  consolidated  calcareous  sand  of  New  Quay,  Cornwall,  has  been  long  used  as  a 
building  stone ;  not  only  is  the  neighbouring  church  of  Crantoch  built  of  this  modem 
sandstone,  but  yery  ancient  stone  coffins  have  also  been  discoyered,  composed  of  the 
same  consolidated  sand,  in  the  adjoining  churchyard.  The  grains  are  so  firmly  ce- 
mented in  this  New  Quay  sandstone,  that  where  it  graduates  into  a  kind  of  conglome- 
rate, pebbles  of  quartz  and  hard  sandstone  are  generally  broken  through  by  a  blow  on 
the  compound  rocks. 
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currents.*  As  much  matter  may  be  thus  distributed  in  chemical  solu- 
tion, valuable  information  might  also  be  collected  as  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  substances  so  held  in  solution. 

From  the  raried  depths  near  its  shores,  the  Mediterranean  affords  us 
a  good  example  of  the  deposits  effected  in  seas  which  are  commonly 
termed  tideless.  The  great  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  it, 
such  as  the  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone,  now  transport  little  sedimentary  mat- 
ter that  is  not  finely  comminuted,  and  of  easy  mechanical  suspension. 
The  Nile,  which  has  been  estimated  to  deliver  a  body  of  water  tumually 
into  the  Mediterranean  about  250  times  that  which  flows  out  of  the 
Thames,  beginning  to  rise  in  June,  attaining  its  maximum  height  in 
August,  and  then  falling  until  the  next  May,  must  thrust  forward,  from 
its  periodical  rise  and  fall,  fine  sedimentary  matter  with  great  regularity, 
tending  thus  to  produce  consecutive  layers  or  beds  of  mud  and  clay  of 
considerable  uniform  thickness  and  character,  in  those  situations  where 
modifying  conditions  do  not  interfere.  Part  of  the  fine  matter  brought 
down  from  the  interior  in  mechanical  suspension  is  deposited  on  die 
lower  grounds  traversed  by  the  Nile ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  surface  of  Upper  Egypt  has,  in  this  manner,  been  raised  more  than 
six  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fine  matter 
not  so  deposited,  passing  with  the  river  waters  seaward,  is  necessarily 
borne  furthest  outwards  when  the  greatest  force  of  the  river  water  pre- 
vails, namely,  in  August  of  each  year. 

The  matter  thus  borne  seaward  may  be  Jcept  more  or  less  time  me- 
chanically suspended,  according  to  the  agitation  of  the  surface  by  winds, 
but,  as  a  whole,  there  must  be  an  average  area  over  which  it  is  thrown 
down ;  the  greatest  distance  of  the  deposit  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
being  attained  in  August,  though  the  greatest  thickness  of  a  year's  de- 
posit will  be  nearer  the  land.  As  the  river  mouths  advance,  these 
sheets  of  fine  sediment  would  be  expected  to  extend  further  seaward, 
overlapping  each  other. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  sea  cuts  the  slightly  inclined  plane  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  partly  in  the  sea,  and  partly  on  the  land,  the  breakers 
separate  the  finer  from  the  coarser  substances,  keeping  the  former  easily 
in  mechanical  suspension,  and  removing  them  from  the  shore  outwards. 
The  result  is,  an  arenaceous  boundary,  with  banks  so  formed,  as  to 
include  lagoons,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  (fig.  56),  at  Lakes  Mareotis,  Bourlos,  and  Menzaleh. 

*  Very  little  practice  would  enable  those  who  may  have  opportunities  of  making 
such  obserrations  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  waters 
of  this  kind.  If  the  scales  be  not  very  delicate,  by  pouring  a  large  volume  of  the  water 
through  a  filter,  previously  weighed,  such  an  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  ob- 
tained as  to  be  useful.  As  previously  observed  (p.  59),  mere  evaporation  of  the  water 
would  give  not  only  the  matter  in  mechanical  suspension,  but  that  also  in  chemical 
solution. 
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These  lakea  graduallj  fill  up,  the  ahore  advanceB,  and  so,  even  snp- 
posiog  the  same  relative  lerel  of  sea  aod  land  not  to  be  altered  through 
a  long  sneoession  of  ages,  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  becomes  more 
shalloiT  in  that  region,  and  a  mass  of  matter,  encb,  for  the  most  part, 
aa  would  eventnally  form  clay,  is  accumulated ;  the  upper  portion  sandy, 
&om  the  action  of  the  breakers  upon  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  the 
sifting  action,  so  to  speak,  of  the  waves  further  seaward,  at  depths 
where  that  influence  could  be  felt. 


From  the  periodical  character  of  the  rise  of  water  in  the  Nile,  the 
equivalent  periodical  deposits  might  even  be  marked  by  bands  or  layers 
extending  to  distances  bearing  a  relation  to  the  amount  of  transporting 
power  of  the  river  waters,  so  that  coarser  particles  could  be  carried  fur- 
ther and  over  more  extended  areas  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The 
general  deposit,  however,  gradually  advancing  seaward,  successive  annual 
accumulations  would,  as  &  whole,  overlap  each  other. 

When  we  regard  the  Po  and  Rhone,  we  have  not  the  same  very 
marked  periodical  rise  of  their  waters ;  though  no  doubt,  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  may  annually  be  times  when  more  matter  is  borne  outward 
than  at  others.  With  the  esception  of  the  regularity  of  effects  likely 
to  be  produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  waters,  the  accumulations 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  detrital  matter  borne  seaward  by  the  Fo 
and  Rhone  would,  however,  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Nile  ;*  the  same 

*  As  respects  the  Po,  M.  Vionj  conBidered  himself  authorized  to  conclude,  tram  the 
eisaiiDRitloD  of  a,  large  amount  of  OTideuce,  "First,  that  at  Bome  ancient  period,  the 
precise  date  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  washed  the 
shores  of  Adria.  Secondly,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  before  a  passage  had  been 
opened  for  the  Fo  at  Ficarrolo,  on  its  left  or  northern  bank,  the  shore  had  already 
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discharge  of  fresh  waters  holding  matter  in  mechanical  suspension  oyer 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  same  sifting  of  the  detritus  so  borne  sei^ 
ward,  where  the  action  of  the  waves  can  reach  it,  and  the  same  general 
order  of  accumulations.  "^  As  the  general  mass  of  matter  advanced, 
there  would  be  mud  or  clay  formed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
land,  over  which  the  sands,  separated  from  the  finer  or  mud-forming 
particles  in  the  shallow  water  and  along  shore,  would  gradually  be 
spread,  mingled  here  and  there  with  a  patch  of  clay,  or  silt  clay,  depo- 
sited in  the  lagoons,  behind  lines  of  beach  thrown  up  by  the  breakers* 

These  rivers  are  merely  mentioned  as  marked  examples.  An  inspec- 
tion of  a  good  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  will  show  that  there  are 
many  others,  the  floods  in  which  only  bear  mud  and  sands  into  it,  the 
heavier  detritus  not  reaching  the  shore,  the  fall  of  the  river  beds,  and 
the  force  of  their  waters,  being  insufficient.  In  all  such  cases,  the  ac- 
cumulations would  be  mud  or  clay  for  a  base,  with  an  arenaceous  top, 
so  far  as  the  causes  we  have  noticed  could  prevail.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  clay  may  be  accumulating  in  the  depths  seaward,  while  sands  are 
advancing  from  the  shore  towards  them,  so  that  if,  at  any  future  geolo* 
gical  period,  the  whole  became  uplifted  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we 
might  have  a  sheet  of  arenaceous  matter  covering  another  of  clay,  the 
parts  of  each,  though  continuous,  formed  at  different  times,  and  portions 
of  the  clay  equivalent  to  parts  of  the  sand.  There  would  be  zones,  so 
to  speak,  of  arenaceous  matter  corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the 
coast,  and  not  separated  from  the  common  sheet  of  that  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  being  formed  at  the  same  time  with  a  layer  of  clay,  which 
a  prolongation  of  the  sandy  coating  would  cover  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  same  sea  fortunately  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  short  rivers, 
with  rapid  falls  of  their  beds,  and  occasional  abundant  supplies  of  water, 
thrusting  pebbles  into  it.  The  effects  produced  are  the  same  as  when 
torrents  discharge  themselves  into  lakes,  with  the  difference  that  the 
muddy  part  of  waters  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  sand  separa- 
ting from  it.  According  to  the  depth  of  water,  and  this  is  some- 
times considerable,  is  the  sand  accumulated ;  if  fairly  deep,  the  sand 
falls  not  far  distant  from  the  coast,  while  the  pebbles  accumulate  on  the 

been  removed  to  the  distance  of  9000  or  10,000  metres  (5J  to  6  miles)  from  Adria. 
Thirdly,  that  the  extremities  of  the  promontories  formed  by  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Po,  before  the  excayation  of  the  Taglio  di  Porto  Viro,  had  extended  by  th« 
year  1600,  or  in  400  years,  to  a  medium  distance  of  18,500  metres  (about  11|  miles) 
beyond  Adria ;  giving  from  the  year  1200  an  average  yearly  increase  of  the  alluyial 
land  of  25  metres  (82  feet).  Fourthly,  that  the  extreme  point  of  the  present  single  pro- 
montory, formed  by  the  alluvions  of  the  existing  branches,  is  advanced  to  between 
82,000  to  83,000  metres  (about  19f  to  20}  miles)  beyond  Adria;  whence  the  average 
yearly  progress  is  about  70  metres  (229}  feet)  during  the  last  200  years,  being  a 
greatly  more  rapid  proportion  than  in  former  times." — Cuvier^  Dia  sur  les  Rev.  du  Olobe. 
*  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  are  also  calcareous  accumulations  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone. 
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shore,  and  the  embouchure  of  the  river  is  extended.  Though  the  gene- 
ral bed  of  shingles  (the  upper  part  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  as  upon 
any  other  shingle  beach)  would  advance  as  a  whole,  with  an  even  upper 
surface,  the  accumulation  of  gravel  or  shingles  would  be  formed  by  many 
irregular  protrusions  produced  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  river's 
mouth.  The  depth  being  favourable,  we  should  expect,  under  such  con- 
ditions, an  accumulation  of  the  following  kind  (fig.  57),  a  a  being  a  sec* 

lIg.6T. 


tion  of  the  land,  formed  of  beds  of  rock  (represented  as  dipping  inland, 
merely  to  separate  them  clearly  from  the  other  deposits),  b  the  bed  of 
the  river,  bearing  down  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud  into  the  sea,  the  level  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  horizontal  line  e  ;  d  exhibits  the  first  accumula- 
tion of  pebbles  thrown  over  the  steep  shore,  the  pebbles  falling  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  sand  only  being  deposited  in  a  regular  layer,  more  out- 
wards ;  e  the  continuation  of  the  sandy  layer  seaward ;  //  the  mud  de- 
posited beyond  the  sand,  and  continued  also ;  g  the  extension  of  the 
pebbles  over  the  sand,  at  some  given  time.  In  such  an  accumulation 
we  should  expect,  after  both  sand  and  gravel  had  overspread  the  clay,  a 
lower  deposit  of  clay,  above  this  another  of  sand,  and  over  the  sand, 
gravel ;  parts  of  the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  notwithstanding  the  exten- 
sion of  each  layer  continuously  in  the  manner  stated,  being  equivalent 
to  each  other  in  age,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned. 

Where  depths  were  less  considerable,  we  should  expect  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  gravel  and  sand  in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  with  an  ar- 
rangement depending  on  the  action  of  the  breakers  upon  them ;  this 
action  tending  to  pile  back  the  shingles,  as  a  whole,  while  it  permitted 
the  sandy  sediment  to  be  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  thus 
it  might  be  carried  outwards  by  the  river  waters,  in  places  where  the 
stream  of  these  waters  could  be  felt.  As  previously  observed,  the  finer 
and  mechanically  suspended  particles  would  be  borne  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  according  to  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  outpouring  river 
waters,  eventually  forming  a  layer  of  mud  or  clay  where  deposited.  It 
will  be  obvious,  that  as  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river  waters 
varied,  so  would  be  their  power  to  carry  outwards,  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  breakers,  mechanically  suspended  matter  of  different  volume  and 
weight,  and  hence  that,  within  a  certain  range,  there*  might  be  mixed 
layers  of  sand,  silt,  or  mud,  according  to  circumstances. 

Not  only  do  the  rivers  thus  contribute  matter,  borne  down  by  them 
to  the  shores,  to  be  there  arranged  by  the  breakers,  or  thrust  out  into 
the  sea  and  deposited  in  it,  but  every  river  also  bears  down  some  matter 
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in  chemical  solution,  to  be  added  to  the  solutions  present  in  the  seas.     In 
tideless  seas,  each  river  sends  down  its  solutions  into  water  which  may, 
to  a  great  extent  be  considered  stagnant,  so  that  at  the  embouchures  of 
the  rivers  the  substances  so  borne  down  prevail  within  distances  to  which 
the  river  waters  may  act.     In  many  localities  around  the  Mediterranean, 
the  river  waters  transport  large  quantities  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in 
solutio]^.     While  we  may  consider  that  much  of  this  substance  is  con- 
sumed by  fish,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs,  for  their  harder  parts,  there 
IS  probably  a  largo  surplus  which  eventually  takes  the  form  of  calcareous 
accumulations  beneath  the  soa.     The  rivers  which  transport  bicarbonate 
of  lime  abundantly  would,  when  in  flood,  probably  also  carry  forward 
sedimentary  matter,  so  that  at  the  mouths  of  such  rivers  we  might  have 
alternate  times,  variable  probably  in  duration,  when  the  rivers  were  clear 
and  carried  forward,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  water,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  when  this  substance  bore  a  far  less 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  water,  while  fine  detritus  was  abundant. 
Under  such  conditions  we  should  have  alternately  layers  of  mud  and  cal- 
careous matter,  or  mud  more  calcareous  at  one  time  than  at  another,  so 
that  eventually  the  calcareous  matter  might  tend  Jbo  separate  into  no- 
dules, and  in  lines  corresponding  to  the  times  when  it  was  most  abun- 
dantly thrown  out  of  the  rivers.     In  like  manner  we  might  have  sulphate 
of  lime,  commonly  enough  in  solution  in  some  rivers,  mingled  with  the 
niud,  and  eventually  crystallizing  out  as  selcnite,  a  mineral  so  frequently 
discovered  in  various  clay  beds.     Many  other  combinations  of  different 
substances,  some  in  solution,  others  mechanically  suspended,  and  borne 
down  by  the  same  rivers,  will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  observer,  and  suggest  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  both 
are  carried  out  into  tideless  seas. 

When  considering  deposits  in  tideless  seas,  wo  must  not  forget  those 
resulting  from  the  fall  of  ashes  and  lapilli,  thrown  out  from  volcanoes. 
The  Mediterranean  may  fortunately  be  considered  with  reference  to  this 
kind  of  accumulation  also,  as  there  are  volcanoes  in  action  in  it,  and  on 
its  shores.  The  great  eruption  in  79,  which  not  only  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneum  with  lava,  but  showered  ashes  in  such  profusion  upon  Pompeii 
as  to  bury  that  town,  could  not  fail  to  have  thrown  a  large  amount  of 
ashes  and  lapilli  into  the  sea;  and  considering  the  distances  to  which 
ashes  are  known  to  have  travelled  from  volcanic  vents,  the  ashes  at  least 
may  have  been  widely  spread.  It  will  be  obvious  that  whatever  kinds 
of  sedimentary  accumulations  they  subsided  upon  through  the  aea,  the 
ashes  would  mingle  with  them,  coating  over  such  deposits  where  tran- 
quillity reigned,  either  from  the  depth  of  water  or  other  causes,  with  a 
layer  of  ash.  Where  the  action  of  waves  on  the  bottom,  or  of  breakers 
on  the  coasts,  could  be  felt,  in  whatever  tranquil  state  the  ashes  may 
have  fallen  originally  to  the  bottom,  they  would  bo  mixed  up  with  the 
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mad,  Band,  or  pebbles,  as  the  case  might  be,  when  thus  acted  upon,  so 
that  the  particles  of  the  ash  would  be  disseminated  among  them.  All 
rivers  upon  which  the  ashes  fell  would  probably  bear  much  of  them  out* 
wards  in  mechanical  suspension,  for  the  fine  matter  which  can  be  up- 
borne and  be  carried  by  the  winds  to  great  distances  would  not  readily 
subside  through  the  river  waters. 

Under  this  view,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially 
those  to  which  other  sedimentary  matter  could  not  be  carried  by  the 
movement  of  sea  currents,  or  the  drift  of  river  waters  outwards,  would 
be  those  where  the  layers  of  ash  would  be  most  unmixed  with  other  mat- 
ter, excepting  as  regards  the  deposit  of  any  substances  from  chemical 
solution  in  the  sea,  and  to  which  its  great  tranquillity  may  be  favourable. 
We  do  not  know  the  depths  at  which  calcareous  accumulations  may  now 
be  forming  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  whether  in  shallow  or  deep  situa- 
tions, any  ashes  falling  upon  them  would  either  accumulate  in  layers,  or 
be  mingled  up  with  limestone,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
one  may  subside,  or  the  calcareous  matter  be  deposited. 

Not  only  are  there  volcanoes  on  the  borders  of  this  sea,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  throwing  out  ashes  and  lapilli,  but  we  have 
had  evidence  in  our  times,  so  lately  as  1881,  of  the  uprise  of  a  volcano 
through  the  sea,"*"  between  Pantellaria  and  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  from 
deep  water.f  Columns  of  black  matter  are  described  as  being  thrown 
out  of  the  crater,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  spread- 
ing out  widely  even  to  windward.  The  upper  part,  above  the  sea  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  been  solely  composed  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  frag- 
ments of  stone,  conAnonly  small.  Among  these,  fragments  of  limestone 
and  dolomite,  with  one  several  pounds  in  weight,  of  sandstone,  were  ob- 
served, appearing  to  show  that  the  volcanic  forces  had  broken  them  off 
beds  of  these  kinds  of  reck,  when  the  igneous  matter  had  been  propelled 
through  them. 

An  island  so  constituted,  could  not  long  resist  the  destructive  action 
of  the  breakers,  and  thus,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  ashes,  cinders,  and 
firagments  of  rock  ceased,  it  was  cut  away  by  them,  and  reduced  to  a 
shoal.  During  the  time  that  this  volcanic  mass  was  accumulating,  a 
large  amount  of  ashes  and  cinders  must  have  been  mingled  with  the 
adjacent  sea  before  it  reached  its  surface,  and  no  slight  amount  would 

*  To  the  island  thos  formed  the  Tarioiu  names  of  Sciacca,  Julia,  Hotham,  Graham, 
and  Corrao  were  gi^en.  Br.  Davy,  who  Tisited  this  Tolcanic  island  on  the  6th  August, 
1B81,  has  giTen  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1832.  M.  C.  Pr^yost 
was  charged  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  to  yisit  and  report  upon  it.  He 
reached  the  island  on  the  28th  September  of  the  same  year.  It  was  then  about  2300 
feet  in  circumference,  with  two  eleyations,  firom  100  to  200  feet  high,  on  different  sides 
of  the  crater,  the  latter  fiUed  with  boiling  water. 

f  Captain  Smyth  proTed  (PhiL  Trans.  1832)  that  the  Tolcano  did  not  rise  from  the 
Adrentare  Bank,  as  was  first  supposed,  but  to  the  westward  of  it,  and  from  deep  water. 
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be  distributed  around,  when  ashes  and  cinders  could  be  vomited  into  the 
air.  Add  to  this  the  quantity  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension  by 
the  breakers,  and  there  would  be  no  small  amount  to  be  accumulated 
oyer  any  deposits  forming,  or  formed  on  the  bottom  around  this  locality, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  lava  currents  which  might  have  flowed 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  breakers,  while  they  removed  the 
lighter  substances,  would,  as  it  were,  so  sift  the  whole  that  the  heavier 
fragments  would  gradually  subside  to  lower  levels,  and  eventually  be- 
neath the  action  of  seas  breaking  above,  or  simply  moving  the  bottom 
during  very  heavy  weather.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  collection  of 
fragments,  cemented  by  ash  and  cinders,  in  which  there  would  not  only 
be  pieces  of  igneous  rocks,  but  of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  sandstone 
also,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  pieces  found  accidentally  on  the 
surface  were  those  alone  thrown  out  of  the  crater. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  Mediterranean  a  very  complicated  series  of  con- 
temporaneous accumulations  is  now  in  progress,  its  uneven  bottom* 
being  variably  covered,  according  to  conditions,  by  the  matter  brought 
into  it  either  in  solution  or  mechanical  suspension  by  nvers ;  eroded 
from  its  shores  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  or  ejected  by  volcanoes,  the 
whole,  excepting  lava  currents  or  large  sudden  accumulations  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  remains  of  organic  life,  these 
remains  themselves  sometimes  sufficient  to  form  long-continued  layers 
or  beds. 

Though,  for  convenience,  the  Mediterranean  has  been  treated  as  a 
tidoless  sea  and  without  motion,  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  inasmuch  as 
small  tides  are  felt  in  it,  and  currents  are  found.  Indeed,  as  respects 
the  latter,  when  powerful  winds  by  their  friction  force  the  surface 
waters  in  some  given  direction  for  the  time,  well  seen  when  driven 
against  any  part  of  the  boundary  coasts,t  the  movement  is  then  suf- 
ficient  to  carry  any  substances  mechanically  suspended,  to  distances 

*  In  oonsidering  the  deposits  now  taking  place  in  this  sea,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  chief  basins  (see  Captain  Smyth's  charts)  by  a  winding  shoaly 
the  Skerki,  connecting  Sicily  with  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  run  of  soundings  upon  this 
shoal,  proceeding  from  the  African  to  the  Sicilian  coast,  giyes  84,  48,  60,  88,  74,  20,  70, 
fi2,  91,  16,  16,  82,  7,  82,  48,  84,  64,  70,  72,  88,66,  and  18  fathoms,  whence  its  inequali- 
ties may  be  seen.  There  are  soundings  in  140,  167,  and  260  fathoms  on  either  aide, 
and  places  where  bottom  has  not  been  reached  with  190  and  230  fathoms  of  line. 

f  An  obseryer  may  often  have  opportunities  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  of 
seeing  the  rise  or  depression,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  sea,  according  as  the  winds  at 
the  time  may  be  blowing  with  strength  off  or  on  shore.  Canals  frequently  afford  good 
opportunities  of  obserying  this  kind  of  action  of  wind  on  water ;  for  the  canal  leyels, 
in  still  weather,  being  accurately  known,  it  becomes  easy  to  see  how  much  these  waters 
are  raised  or  depressed  as  the  winds  may  press  them  in  one  direction  or  another.  Mr. 
Smeaton  found  that  in  a  canal,  four  miles  in  length,  the  water  was  kept  up  four  inches 
higher  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  along  the  canal.  The 
Caspian  Sea  is  several  feet  higher,  at  either  end,  according  as  a  strong  northerly  or 
southerly  wind  may  preTail. 
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proportionate  to  the  power  and  continuance  of  the  winds.  When  these 
waters  again  come  to  a  state  of  repose,  the  return  action  will  be  similar. 
There  are  also  currents  in  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  that  out  of  the 
Black  Sea  into  it  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  current  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar^  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic, "*"  the  latter  modi- 
fied, however,  by  the  tides  as  respects  the  African  and  European  shores 
of  the  Straits.t  The  current  from  the  Atlantic  is  described  as  setting 
eastward  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  rate  of  about  11  miles  in  24 
hours,  passing  along  the  African  shore,  and  being  felt  at  Tripoli  and 
the  island  of  Qalitta.|  An  eastern  current  flows  between  Egypt  and 
CSandia,  and  at  Alexandria.  Arrived  at  the  coast  of  Syria  it  turns 
northwards,  and  then  advances  between  Cyprus  and  the  coast  of  Kara- 
mania.  Such  currents  would  necessarily  aid  in  transporting  matter 
both  in  solution  and  mechanical  suspension,  the  last-mentioned  current 
especially  acting  on  that  brought  down  by  the  Nile. 

From  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  Black  Sea  (p.  45), 
the  fine  detritus,  borne  into  it  by  the  waters  of  the  Don,  Dnieper,  Dnie- 
ster, and  Danube,  would  be  carried  less  distances,  comparatively,  over 
the  saline  waters  than  those  of  the  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone  over  the  Me- 
diterranean, while  from  the  same  cause,  supposing  an  equal  force  of  wind 
to  act  upon  both  seas,  any  continued  suspension  of  that  matter  which 
might  be  due  to  the  agitation  of  waves,  would  be  greater  in  the  Black 
Sea  than  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  waters  of  the  former  offering  less 
resistance  to  the  wind  from  their  inferior  specific  gravity.§  In  the 
Baltic  the  specific  gravity  is  still  less  (p.  45),  and  therefore  the  deposit 
of  detritus  borne  down  the  rivers  discharging  themselves  into  it,  would 

*  Both  these  currents  have  been  attributed  to  the  evaporation  of  the  surface  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea  not  receiying  a  sufficient  equiyalent  from  the  discharge 
of  riyera  into  it,  or  the  faU  of  rain  upon  it,  sp  that  the  Black  Sea  furnishes  waters  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  the  height  required. 

f  "On  the  European  side,  west  of  the  island  of  Tarifa,  it  is  high  water  at  11^  but 
the  stream  without  continues  to  run  2'*.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  it  is  high 
water  at  10*',  and  the  stream  without  continues  to  run  until  I'' ;  after  which  periods  it 
changes  neither  side,  and  runs  eastward  with  the  general  current.  Near  the  shore  are 
many  changes,  counter  currents,  and  whirlpools,  caused  by  and  varying  with  the  winds. 
Near  Malaga  the  stream  runs  along  shore  about  eight  hours  each  way.  The  flood  sets 
to  Uie  westward." — Purdyy  Atlantic  Memoir,    The  tide  rises  three  feet  at  Malaga. 

X  An  under  and  counter  current  has  been  considered  to  set  westward,  but  of  late  this 
has  been  doubted.  However  this  may  be,  Admiral  Beaufort  has  shown,  while  noting 
the  current  which  flows  westward  from  Syria  to  the  Archipelago,  that  **  counter  currents 
or  those  which  return  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  also  very  remarkable.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Archipelago  they  are  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  steering 
of  the  ship;  and  in  one  instance,  on  sinking  the  lead,  when  the  sea  was  calm  and  clear, 
with  shreds  of  bunting  of  various  colours  attached  at  every  yard  of  the  line,  they 
pointed  in  different  directions  all  around  the  compass." — Beauforfa  Karamania. 

{  From  the  relative  small  amount  of  salt  contained  in  the  Black  Sea  waters,  the 
shallower  parts  are  sometimes  frozen.  The  Sea  of  Azof,  into  which  the  Don  discharges 
itself,  is  represented  to  be  frosen  over  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

7 
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Btill  farther  approximate  towards  that  observable  in  fresh-water  lakes. 
Like  most  lakes,  also,  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  have  outflowing  cur- 
rents,'*' so  that  the  evaporation  on  their  surface  is  not  equal  to  the  fresh 
water  discharged  into  them.f 

Supposing  no  counter  and  constant  currents  bringing  in  salt  water 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  Baltic,  and  that  the  discharged  waters  from  both  seas,  carry  off 
the  average  saline  waters  of  each,  these  seas  would  gradually  become 
less  saline  in  proportion  to  the  different  amount  of  salts  in  solution  car- 
ried out  to  the  adjoining  seas,  and  those  brought  in  by  the  rivers  dis- 
charged into  them.l  Upon  this  view,  therefore,  both  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas  may  at  previous  periods  have  been  more  saline  than  at 
present.  Considering,  as  geological  evidence  would  lead  us  to  infer, 
that  the  area  now  covered  by  the  Caspian  and  that  occupied  by  the 
Black  Sea,  were  once  beneath  a  common  sea,  changes  in  geological  time 
having  separated  them  as  now  found :  in  the  Caspian  we  should  have 
evaporation  su£Scient  to  overpower  the  influence  of  the  fresh  water 
poured  in  by  the  Volga,  Ural,  and  the  minor  rivers,  while  in  the  Black 
Sea  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  beyond  the  evaporation.  Hence  the 
Caspian  remains  a  salt  lake,  while  the  Black  Sea  may  be  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  fresh-water  lake,  the  Caspian  not  only  retain- 
ing its  original  saline  contents,  but  becoming  more  saline  if  either  the 
salts  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  beyond  any  deposit  which  may  dis- 
pose of  them,  or  the  evaporation  be  greater  than  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  Volga,  Ural,  or  laik,  and  minor  8treams.§  Upon  such  an  hy* 
pothesis,  though  at  first  the  deposits  in  each  would  be  under  the  same 
conditions,  these  would  gradually  change  as  regards  effects  arising  from 

*  The  Telocity  of  the  current,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound  (Baltic),  ia 
about  three  miles  per  hour ;  but  the  ordinary  general  rate,  in  fine  weather,  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  The  current  flowing  from  the  Black  Sea  runs  commonly, 
in  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  from  three  to  five  miles  per  hour,  according  to  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  winds. 

f  Strong  opposing  winds  force  back  the  current  out  of  the  Baltic,  and,  if  sufficiently 
long  continued,  will  raise  the  level  of  that  sea. 

X  In  equal  weights  (8  lbs.)  of  water  taken  from  the  East  Friesland  coast,  and  from 
Bostock  in  the  Baltic,  the  following  proportional  differences  in  saline  contents  were 
found : — 

Chloride  of  sodium. 
Muriate  of  magnesia,     . 
Sulphate  of  lime,  . 
Sulphate  of  soda,  . 
Residue, 

2  There  is  considered  to  be  good  eyidence  of  the  Caspian  haying  stood  at  Mgher 
levels  than  at  present,  those  more  corresponding  with  the  actual  level  of  the  Black  Sea, 
beneath  which  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  now  81*4  feet 
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the  increasing  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective 
waters.* 

Although  ice  may  form  in  the  shallow  hays  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  branch  known  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  be  often  frozen  over  in  the  winter 
months,  so  that  ice,  floating  awaj  from  the  coasts,  may  be  the  means 
of  conveying  fragments  of  rock  and  pebbles  into  situations  to  which  they 
would  not  be  otherwise  transported,  the  ice  in  the  Baltic,  from  the 
geographical  position  of  that  sea,  is  a  means  of  adding  to  deposits  in  it 
of  a  more  important  kind.  According  to  particularly  severe  seasons, 
are  the  mojre  marked  instances  of  extensive  sheets  of  ice  over  parts  of 
this  sea,  and  cases  are  recorded  where  great  distances  could  be,  and 
were,  traversed  by  travellers  under  extraordinary  conditions.  Large 
areas  are  commonly  frozen  for  nearly  three  months  in  the  year,  the  ice 
on  the  south  commonly  breaking  up  in  April,  while  in  the  gulfs  of 
Bothnia  and  Finland  it  may  continue  until  the  middle  of  May.  Though 
the  Baltic  may  be,  as  regards  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
tidelefls,.it  is  nevertheless  liable  to  those  local  changes  of  level  which 
are  due  to  the  pressure  of  powerful  winds  blowing  for  a  time  from  par- 
ticular points,  and  it  is  described  as  often  vexed  by  such  winds.  Ice, 
therefore,  around  the  shores  of  its  numerous  islets  and  uneven  coasts, 
may  often  be  broken  up,  particularly  towards  the  warmer  weather,  with 
shingles  from  the  shore,  and  fallen  fragments  from  the  cliffs  in  and 
npon  it,  and  be  transported  seaward,  the  shingles  and  pieces  of  rock 
being  there  deposited,  and  thus  adding  gravels  and  distributed  angular 
fragments  to  and  among  the  more  common  accumulations  formed  in  this 
sea,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from  shallows,  backed  by  marshes,  to  two 
localities  on  the  southeast  where  the  line  gives  respectively  110  and 
115  fathoms.f 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  waters  forced  up  by  the  pressure  acting  from 
the  Atlantic,  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  may,  for  geological  purposes, 
be  considered  as  a  tideless  sea,  with,  among  others,  a  great  river,  the 
Mississippi,  delivering  matter  in  solution  and  mechanically  suspended 
into  it.  The  great  movement  of  water  coming  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  considered  as  a  constant  current 
produced  by  the  trade  winds,  assisted  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  sets 
from  the  Ethiopic  Sea,  united  with  an  equatorial  current  of  the 
Atlantic,  across  that  ocean,  against  the  West  Indian  Islands.  This 
pressure  forces  a  constant  stream  of  wafer  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  by 
the  western  side  of  the  Yucatan  Channel,  with  commonly  a  reflow  close 

*  A  peculiar  bitter  taste  obserrable  in  the  Caspian  waters  is  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  naphtha,  which  abounds  in  some  localities  on  its  shores.  The  basin  of  the  Caspian 
appears  of  Tery  unequal  depth,  this  varying  from  the  steep  coast  extending  from  the 
Balkan  Bay  to  that  of  Mertroi  Kultyuk — off  which  a  line  of  460  fathoms  does  not  reach 
the  bottom  in  some  places — to  long-continued,  very  shallow  shores  in  others. 

f  The  general  depth  has  been  estimated  at  60  fathoms. 
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to  Cape  Antonio,  at  the  west  extremity  of  Cuba.     Thns  pressed  np, 
tbe  waters  Gscapc  between  Cuba  and  tbe  Florida  reefa  in  the  cnrrent 
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known  as  the  Gulf  Stream  ;*  so  that  the  waters  in  the  Griftiof  Mexico 
form  a  kind  of  comparative! j  tideless  sea,  in  which  deposits' aro  effected 
much  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  Though  other  rivers  throw*  <lotritu8 
into  this  area,  coUectivelj  of  much  importance,  the  Mississippfis'tKat, 
by  its  additions  to  the  land,  and  hy  the  discharge  of  matter  mcchamcally 
suspended  in  its  waters,  which  is  the  most  important.  On  the  opposite' 
page  is  a  plan  (fig.  59)  of  the  very  characteristic  advance  of  deposit^. 
from  this  river  into  the  waters  of  the  gulf. 

The  manner  in  which  the  main  channel  is  bounded  by  lines  of  bank, 
xinBg  above  the  sea,  towards  its  final  outlet,  well  marks  the  retardation 
prodnoed  by  the  friction  of  the  banks  as  they  arise.  The  various  lakes, 
with  the  cross  channels,  are  also  highly  illustrative  of  this  order  of 
aeenmulation. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  when  the  fall  of  the  Mississippi,  during  its 
greatest  floods,  is  estimated  at  only  one  inch  and  a  half  in  a  mile 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles ; 
while,  when  its  waters  are  low,  the  fall  is  scarcely  perceptible  for  the 
same  distance ;  little  mineral  matter  can  be  carried  seaward,  in  mecha- 
nical suspension,  beyond  that  which,  when  deposited,  would  form  mud 
or  day.  This  great  river,  therefore,  now  throws  little  other  mineral 
matter  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than  the  component  parts  of  mud  and 
day,  that  which  rises  by  accumulation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea 
befaig  liable  to  be  sifted  by  the  shore  waves,  the  finest  being,  to  a 
eertain  extent,  separated  at  the  sea  level.  A  vast  mass  of  this  fine 
sediment  must  have  been  thrown  down,  and  is  now  accumulating  in  the 
Mexican  Sea  ;  the  chief  addition  to  this  mass  of  mud  or  clay,  indepen- 
dently of  the  hard  remains  of  fish,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs,  being 
wood,  the  transport  of  which  down  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is 
most  abundant.  Not  only  is  this  wood  arrested  in  its  progress  in 
varioiu  places,  or  entangled  among  the  channels  of  the  delta,  but  much 
of  it  passes  out  seaward.  Millions  of  logs  and  trunks  of  trees  are 
transported  several  miles  outwards  during  floods,  so  that  it  becomes 
diflicolt  to  navigate  among  them.f 

Dttiributum  and  Deposit  of  Sedimentary  Matter  in  Tidal  Seas. — 
Upon  the  coasts  of  the  continents  and  of  islands  amid  the  ocean  waters, 
not  only  is  there  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea-level  twice  in  each  day,  but  the 
river  waters  discharged  into  the  ocean  are,  for  the  most  part,  ponded 
back  by  each  rise  of  the  tide,  to  be  let  loose  at  its  fall  with  so  much  of 

*  The  breadth,  length,  and  Telocity  of  this  long-celebrated  current  would  appear  to 
vaiy.  Winds  often  affect  it,  diminishing  its  breadth  and  augmenting  its  Telocity,  or 
augmenting  its  breadth  and  diminishing  its  Telocity.  In  mid-channel,  on  the  meridian 
of  the  Havanna,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  has  a  Telocity  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  per  hour.  Off  the  most  southerd  parts  of  Florida,  and  at  about  one-third 
over  from  the  Florida  reefs,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  per  hour. 

f  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America,  toL  iuu 
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the  sea  irabsr  as  had  been  forced  up  the  river  channels  during  the  flood 
tide.  J^re*  we  have  a  very  material  modification  of  the  discharge  of 
mattor*  <ather  in  solution  or  mechanically  suspended  in  the  rivers,  as 
comp&rifd  with  its  delivery  into  tideless  seas  by  the  same  means. 
Acc(ul9ing  to  the  varied  character  of  the  rivers  where  they  discharge 
tb^mselves  into  tidal  seas ;  as  regards  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 

.  '•.prater  in  them  at  different  times ;  the  kind  of  coast  at  their  embouchures ; 

*•  *'*.^epth  of  water,  exposure  to  prevalent  winds,  and  other  conditions ;  so, 
no  doubt,  is  the  delivery  of  these  waters  modified ;  but  in  all  they  are 
exposed  to  checks  from  the  rise  of  tide  at  their  mouths.  The  opposition 
of  the  sea  to  the  rivers  at  the  height  of  the  tide  necessarily  varies  with 
the  change  from  neap  to  spring  tides ;  the  amount  of  check  which  the 
sea  gives  to  the  outflow  of  the  fresh  water,  thus  alternating,  on  the 
minor  scale ;  though,  as  a  whole,  a  very  constant  effect  is  produced,  the 
greatest  resistance  being  offered  at  the  heights  of  equinoctial  spring 
tides. 

From  the  check  thus  given  to  the  discharge  of  waters  containing 
matter  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  pushed  forward  by  rivers  in  their 
channels,  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  accumulations  across  the  course 
of  rivers,  commonly  known  as  bars.  These,  the  observer  will  find  to 
occur  variably,  according  as  the  real  mouth  of  the  river  may  be  high  up 
a  deep  branch  of  the  sea  (or,  in  other  words,  where  the  sea  level  may 
cut  high  up  a  valley  or  depression,  which  thus  becomes  partly  sub-aerial, 
partly  sub-marine),  or  be  situated  on  the  general  unbroken  line  of  a 
coast,  even,  perhaps,  protruding  beyond  it,  into  shallow  water.  He 
will  soon  perceive  that,  according  to  such  conditions,  the  breakers  be- 
come important  aids  in  the  accumulation  of  bars ;  having  little  influenee 
high  up  an  arm  of  the  sea,  particularly  where  the  channel  is  narrow, 
but  assisting  most  materially  in  their  formation  when  acting  upon  an 
exposed  coast,  more  especially  if  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  be  open  to 
strong  and  prevalent  winds.  This  combination  of  checks  given  to 
waters  pushing  forward  and  carrying  dctrital  matter  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension, and  of  breakers  striving  to  thrust  back  again  that  matter  which 
may  escape  seaward,  produces  bars  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  alike 
important  as  regards  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  the  intercourse 
of  nations. 

The  effects  of  tidal  action  in,  for  the  time,  arresting  the  outflow  of 
rivers,  will  much  depend  upon  the  heights  which  the  tides,  on  the  ave- 
rage, attain ;  and  an  observer  will  readily  perceive  that,  according  to 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  tidal  wave,  and  the  form  of  the  shores 
against  which  it  moves,  will  be  the  change  of  sea  level  between  high  and 
low  water.  In  the  open  ocean,  where  the  tidal  wave  meets  with,  com- 
paratively, little  opposition,  we  find  the  difference  of  the  sea  level  at 
high  and  low  water  far  less  than  among  funnel-shaped  channels,  and 
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Other  favourable  combinations  of  coast.  Thus,  while  among  the  small 
detached  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  tides  rise  and  fall  about  2  feet, 
and  in  the  Atlantic  from  8  feet  at  St.  Helena,  and  4  to  6  feet  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  to  8  or  9  feet  at  Madeira,  the  equinoctial  spring- 
tidee  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  rise  from  60  to  70  feet.* 

An  observer  need  not  travel  from  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands  to 
study  the  dependence  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  upon  local  conditions : 
many  situations  will  afford  him  the  requisite  opportunities.  The  Bristol 
Channel,  since  it  fairly  faces  the  tidal  wave  coming  from  the  Atlantic, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  a  considerable  rise  of  tide  produced 
by  the  narrowing  of  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Though  strictly  not  an  un- 
modified ocean  tide,  since  the  wave  has  to  pass  over  nearly  300  miles  of 
soundings,  within  the  edge  of  the  100  fathoms  line,  before  it  strikes  the 
Land's  End,  the  change  from  the  rise  of  18  or  20  feet  at  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  to  that  of  46  to  50  feet  at  King  Road  (Bristol)  and  Chepstow, 
is  striking ;  more  particularly  as  the  tides  of  30  feet  at  Lundy  Island, 
and  36  feet  at  Minehead,  show  this  rise  to  be  gradual.  From  the  in- 
creasing elevation  of  channel,  and  friction,  beyond  Chepstow  and  King 
Boad,  and  the  withd]:awing  of  the  tidal  pressure  from  behind  when  the 
ebb  begins  seaward,  the  height  of  tide  soon  decreases  up  the  Severn. 
The  tidal  waters,  however,  so  suddenly  check  the  discharge  of  the  river 
waters,  that  the  latter  are  as  suddenly  forced  back,  the  flood-tide  rush- 
ing forwards  in  a  great  wave,  commonly  termed  the  borcy  and  causing 
an  instant  rise  of  several  feet  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  gradually 
fining  off  to  the  termination  of  all  tidal  action  in  the  Severn,  f 

The  following  plan  (fig.  60)  will  illustrate  the  example  here  given. 
At  a  the  tidal  wave  begins  to  be  higher  than  in  the  open  sea.  At  b  its 
elevation  is  increased  from  the  decrease  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  channel ;  and  at  c,  from  similar  causes,  the  height  of  tide  is  still 
greater.     We  may  assume,  for  illustration,  that  at  d  the  tidal  wave  be- 

*  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  fayoorably  this  bay  is  situated  for  receiying 
%  body  of  flood  tide  driyen  up  between  Cape  Cod  (Massachusetts),  and  Cape  Sable 
(NoTa  Scotia),  and  forced  onwards  into  Chignecto  and  Mines  Bay.  Though  there  is  a 
▼ery  considerable  bay  between  Gasp^  Bay  (Canada)  and  the  North  Point  (Breton  Island), 
on  the  north  of  the  narrow  isthmus  separating  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick, 
neither  its  form,  nor  the  set  of  tide  into  it,  causes  a  rise  of  water  beyond  about  eight 
feet  There  is,  therefore,  from  local  causes,  a  difference  of  high  water,  on  either  side  of 
this  narrow  isthmus,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

t  The  same  sudden  rush  of  the  flood,  oyerpowering  the  ebb  in  tidal  riyers,  is  observed 
in  many  other  localities.  The  bore-wave  up  the  Ganges  is  described  as  so  rapid,  that  it 
•earcely  takes  four  hours  passing  up  a  distance  of  nearly  seyenty  miles,  sometimes 
eaosing  an  instantaneous  rise  of  fiye  feet  of  tide  at  Calcutta,  and  the  boats  on  the  shore 
on  which  it  breaks  taking  to  the  middle  of  the  riyer  for  safety  on  its  approach.  A  con- 
siderable bore-waye  is  stated  to  be  obseryed  at  the  month  of  the  Maranon,  or  Amaxons, 
daring  the  equinoxes.  The  chief  waye  is  from  tweWe  to  fifteen  feet  high,  foUowed  by 
three  or  four  others.  Its  adyance  is  yery  rapid,  and  its  course  is  stated  to  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagaes. 
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comes  most  elevated,  and  that  afterwards,  towards  e^  from  the  absence 
of  propelling  power  behind,  from  the  actual  fall  of  water  on  the  ebb 
towards  e^  i,  and  a,  and  from  the  general  rise  of  the  channel,  the  tidal 

fig.  60. 


wave  becomes  less  and  less  felt,  until  at  /,  its  effect  entirely  ceases. 
The  bore  will  depend  upon  local  causes ;  but  under  the  conditions  no- 
ticed, the  sudden  check  of  the  outflowing  river,  and  corresponding 
sudden  rise  from  the  inflowing  flood  tide,  are  not  unfrequent,  though 
the  bore  may  not  always  be  sufficiently  important  to  arrest  attention. 

The  English  Channel  affords  us  another  good  example  of  a  conside- 
rable rise  of  tide  produced  by  local  obstacles,  and  the  more  instructive, 
as  this  rise  does  not  extend  across  to  the  opposite  coast,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  French  side,  the  land  of  the  Cotentin, 
terminating  with  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  the  islands  of  Alderney,  Guern- 
sey, and  Jersey,  with  the  multitude  of  isles,  islets,  and  rocks,  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Malo,  oppose  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  while  the  English  coast  presents  no 
such  obstacle.  In  consequence,  the  sea  level  at  high  water  is  raised 
higher  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  while  the  tides  only  rise 
13  feet  at  Lyme  Regis,  7  feet  in  Portland  Road,  15  feet  at  Cowes,  and 
18  feet  at  Beachy  Head,  the  difference  of  high  and  low  water  is  45  feet 
between  Jersey  and  St.  Malo,  and  35  feet  at  Guernsey. 

Not  only  are  there  these  differences  in  the  rise  of  tide  from  local 
causes,  but  the  relative  direction  of  the  flood  and  ebb,  with  their  conse- 
quent currents,  also  vary  materially  in  some  situations.  Thus,  at  the 
Land's  End  the  flood  tide  runs  9  hours  to  the  north,  and  the  ebb  8  hours 
to  the  south ;  and  numerous  other  modifications  of  the  same  kind,  where 
the  times  of  flood  and  ebb  are  different,  are  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  detritus  by  tidal  streams,  the  direction 
of  the  latter  will  not  only  be  found  to  change  considerably  during  the 
progress  of  the  flood  or  ebb,  as  the  case  may  be,  off  many  parts  of  coasts, 
but  the  ebb  very  frequently  commences  on  shore,  while  a  flood  tide  is 
continued  in  the  offing.'*' 

*  It  has  been  held  that  <<  the  length  of  time  between  the  changes  of  tide  on  shore 
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As  80  much,  not  doe  to  the  friction  of  tidal  streams  on  coasts  has 
been  attributed  to  it,  instead  of  to  the  action  of  breakers — ^a  destructive 
action  more  particularly  felt  when  strong  on-shore  winds  and  high  tides 
are  combined — ^it  would  be  well  for  an  observer  to  study  the  velocity 
and  transporting  power  of  tidal  waters  on  the  sea-shore.  Those  who 
dwell  on,  or  visit,  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  fortunately, 
80  many  modifications  in  tidal  streams  may  be  more  or  less  easily  stu- 
died, will  soon  learn  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of  tidal  friction  on 
land. 

With  respect  to  the  tides  around  the  British  Islands,  those  flowing 
amid  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  through  the  Pentland  Frith, 
between  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the  former,  would  appear  to  be 
among  the  strongest.  They  vary  considerably  in  force,  according  as 
they  are  neap  or  spring  tides.  While  in  Stronsa  Frith  and  North  Ro- 
naldsha  Frith  the  former  only  run  at  the  rate  of  1|  mile  in  the  hour, 
the  latter  make  a  stream  of  5  miles  an  hour.  In  the  Pentland  Frith, 
the  spring  tides  are  stated  to  have  a  velocity  of  9  nautic  miles  an  hour, 
while  at  neap  tides  they  do  not  exceed  3  miles.  "*" 

Round  the  more  prominent  headlands,  the  tides,  as  we  might  expect, 
run  with  greater  velocity  than  in  the  bays  on  each  side  of  which  they 
project,  or  in  the  offing  outside.  The  tidal  wave  striking  the  headlands, 
and  rising  locally  from  this  opposition,  escapes  round  to  the  next  bay, 
thus  causing  an  accelerated  stream  of  tide  for  a  short  distance.  The 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  land  is,  however,  commonly  sufficient  very 
materially  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  stream  in  immediate  contact 
with  it ;  80  that,  in  calm  weather,  when  the  force  of  the  tide  is  neither 
impeded  nor  accelerated  by  the  force  of  opposing  or  favouring  winds, 
chaff  or  other  light  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea  will  be  seen  to  pass  in  a 
comparatively  slow  course  along  shore,  while  a  strong  stream  of  tide  is 
running  outside. 

How  little  friction  takes  place  m  such  situations  may  often  be  well 
Been  by  the  presence  of  a  coating  of  barnacles,  or  of  sea-weeds,  even 
upon  steep  headlands,  though  exposed  to  the  action  of  breakers,  these 
being,  off  such  deep-water  headlands,  commonly  unaided  in  their  action 
by  sand  or  gravel  in  mechanical  suspension.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
observer  should  carefully  watch  the  shores  of  any  district  he  may  be 
examining,  with  respect  to  tidal  friction,  during  calm  weather,  and  from 

sad  the  Btream  in  the  offing  U  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  dis- 
tance from  land ;  that  ie,  the  stronger  the  cnrrent,  and  the  greater  distance  that  current 
is  from  the  land,  the  longer  it  wiU  run  after  the  change  on  the  shore." — Furtfy,  AtkaUie 
JUmoir,     1S2V>. 

*  The  flood  tide  there  comes  from  the  northwest,  and  is  not  of  unusual  strength  until 
it  meets  with  the  obstacles  of  these  islands  and  the  mainland.  The  change  of  tide 
sooner  on  shore  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  Taries  according  to  situation,  amounting  in 
pkoes  to  two  or  three  hours. 
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neap  to  spring  tides.  Except  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  he  may. 
perceive  how  rarely  even  grains  of  sand,  much  less  small  loose  shingle, 
can  be  moved  by  any  stream  of  tide  in  contact  with  the  coast. 

The  retarding  effect  of  friction  on  the  headlands  is  often  well  exhi- 
bited near  the  strong  streams  of  tide  off  them,  known  as  raee$y  so  dan- 
gerous, frequently,  when  opposed  to  powerful  winds.  Though  the  tides 
run  in  such  situations  with  the  greatest  force  of  the  locality,  and  the 
waters  are  thrown  about  in  various  directions,  it  often  happens  that, 
between  the  race  and  the  headland,  there  is  more  quiet  water,  sufficiently 
broad  for  the  passage  of  a  boat  in  moderate  weather. 

Tidal  waters  rush  with  great  force  through  channels  formed  between 
the  horns  of  great  bays  and  islands  at  a  short  distance  from  them ;  such 
is  the  case  with  the  horns  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  on 
the  south  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan  (fig.  61),  where  a  repre- 

rig.  81. 


sents  Cardigan  Bay,  and  b  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Foul  rocky  ground  extends 
from  the  Smalls  Light/,  to  Skomer  Island,  c;  between  which  and  the 
mainland  there  is  an  exceedingly  strong  tide  sweeping  close  to  the  cliffs. 
Supposing  this  to  be  a  flood  tide,  its  force  is  diminished  and  almost  lost 
in  St.  Bride's  Bay,  b.    This  bay  receives  the  flood-tide,  not  only  through 
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this  channel,  but  also  directly  from  the  Atlantic ;  its  flow  over  the  fool 
ground  between  the  Smalls  Light  and  Grasholm,  and  thence  to  Skomer, 
being  marked  by  broken  water.  Part  of  the  tide  driven  into  St.  Bride's 
Bay  escapes  with  much  force  between  the  mainland  and  Ramsay  Island, 
and  round  the  latter  and  the  rocks  and  islets  known  as  the  Bishop  and 
his  Clerks,  (2,  into  Cardigan  Bay.  The  latter  also  receives  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  tidal  wave  direct  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  flood  passes 
with  great  strength  between  its  northern  horn  and  Bardsey  Island,  e. 

In  the  three  chief  channels  noticed,  no  doubt  little  comparatively  fine 
sedimentary  matter  could  rest  in  the  run  of  such  tides,  and  any  that 
might  be  thrown  down  by  the  eddies  of  one  tide  would  probably  be  re- 
moved by  the  reverse  action  of  the  other ;  but  these  effects  would  -be 
very  local.  That  hard  rocks  readily  resist  such  friction  is  well  shown 
in  the  localities  mentioned,  barnacles  and  sea-weeds  being  commonly 
discovered  on  the  sidcfs  of  the  channels  at  low  water. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  flood  tide  passing  up  rivers  would 
act  very  differently,  according  as  the  channels  were  continued  deep  out- 
wards, or  crossed  by  bars  accumulated  at  their  mouths.  In  the  former 
case,  the  sea  waters  being  specifically  heavier  than  the  river  waters,  as 
it  were,  wedge  up  the  latter,  discharging  outwards,  until  the  levels  have 
been  so  changed  that  the  whole  body  of  tidal  water  is  driven  inland, 
forcing  and  ponding  back  the  fresh  water.  "*"  In  the  more  favourable 
situations  of  this  kind,  therefore,  where  great  floods  are  running  down 
a  river,  the  heavier  waters  of  the  first  of  the  flood  tide  may  be  passing 
up  the  river  while  the  lighter  waters  above  are  running  outwards.  In 
bar  rivers  the  sea  waters  pour  over  the  bars,  and,  if  the  channels  be 
afterwards  shallow,  drive  the  river  waters  at  once  before  them,  while,  if 
behind  the  bar  there  be  water  of  much  greater  depth,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  heavier  sea  waters  first  flow  into  the  basin  and  raise  the 
waters  in  it,  so  that  when  sufficiently  elevated  with  the  increasing  tide, 
the  whole  passes  up  the  river  with  the  flood  tide,  forcing  back  the  fresh 
water. 

Between  the  action  of  the  tide  in  such  rivers  as  the  St.  Lawrence,t 
with  its  open  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Ganges  and  Quorra, 

*  The  passage  of  the  riTer  waters  outwards  during  freshets,  from  heavy  rains  in  the 
interior,  while  the  flood  tide  waters  are  flowing  beneath  in  a  contrary  direction,  may 
occasionally  be  seen  weU  shown  when  large  vessels  are  at  anchor  in  an  estuary,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Hamoaze,  Plymouth,  and  they  ride  with  their  heads  to  the  flood  tide, 
being  sufficiently  deep  in  the  water  to  be  influenced  by  it,  while  small  boats,  secured 
alongside,  ride  with  their  heads  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  outflow  of  the  higher  and 
firesh  water  alone  acting  upon  them. 

f  The  St  Lawrence  affords  a  good  example  of  the  greater  velocity  of  an  ebb  over  a 
flood  tide  in  an  estuary.  Where  the  ebb  from  the  Saguenay  unites  with  that  of  the 
8t  Lawrence,  it  passes  outwards  with  considerable  strength,  and  is  stated  to  run  seven 
nautical  miles  per  hour  between  Apple  and  Basque  Isles.  While  the  ebb  is  thus  strong, 
the  stream  of  flood  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
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the  deltas  of  which  protrude  into  the  ocean,  the  one  in  the  Bengal  Sea 
and  the  other  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  every  modification  will  be  found 
in  the  tidal  rivers  of  the  world.  While  checked  by  the  flood  tide,  the 
waters  of  estuaries  will  deposit  the  matter  they  may  hold  in  mechanical 
suspension  as  the  time  will  permit,  and  according  as  the  estuary  waters 
may  or  may  not  be  agitated  by  the  friction  of  the  winds. 

Slight  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  highly-discoloured  water 
is  commonly  found  in  estuaries,  and  that  this  is  borne  upwards  and 
downwards  by  the  tides,  escaping  seawards  during  the  ebb  in  some  es- 
tuaries in  one  direction,  while  the  rivers  add  detrital  matter  to  these 
bodies  of  water  in  others.  In  estuaries  like  the  Severn,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  muddy  water  is  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  only  in  the  sheltered  nooks  and  situations 
that  it  can  find  rest  sufficient  to  deposit  the  fine  sediment,  including 
among  them  the  shores  where  retardation  by  friction  also  produces  a 
sufficient  state  of  repose  during  the  tides.  "^ 

Many  minor  estuaries  round  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands  show  the 
filling  up  not  only  of  the  sheltered  places  on  their  sides,  but  also  of  their 
upper  parts,  where  detrital  matter  is  gradually  accumulated.  If  the 
course  of  the  river  has  not  been  long  through  a  level  country,  the  deposits 
at  the  heads  of  estuaries  may  even  be  gravelly,  while  mud  only  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  sheltered  localities.     If  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  62)  rcfpre- 
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sent  one  of  these  estuaries,  then  it  will  usually  be  observed  that  the  ac- 
cumulation at  the  head  c  is  more  gravelly  or  sandy,  particularly  in  its 
lowest  parts,  than  in  the  sheltered  situations,  a  and  5.  At  c  we  have 
not  only  the  heavier  matter  thrown  down  by  the  check  of  the  tide  there 
felt,  but  also  all  the  detritus  which  can  be  pushed  along  the  bottom  by  the 
river  d,  during  the  ebb  of  the  tidal  waters  introduced,  and  during  the 
common  discharge  of  the  river  water  when  the  tide  has  fallen,  a  com- 
bined time  in  some  localities  equal  to  nine  and  ten  hours  in  each  twelve. 

*  The  difference  of  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  these  estaaries,  where  mud  is  depo- 
sited, and  more  outwards  in  the  stream  of  tide,  is  commonly  well  shown  bj  the  sandy 
bottom  under  the  latter,  the  friction  of  the  water  being  too  great  to  permit  finer  sedi- 
ment to  remain  in  such  situations. 
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At  a  uid  b  th«  fine  sediment  is  commonly  acciunnlated  to  the  level  of 
the  highest  ordinary  spring  tides. 

In  estTiaries  of  this  class  we  should  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
much  gain  of  laud  where  the  discharging  rivers  entered  them,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  such  situations  we  often  find  extensive  marshes  and  flats, 
which  would  justify  this  expectation,  even  if  historical  evidence  could 
not  be  adduced.  Of  such  evidence,  however,  there  is  commonly  no  want, 
and  the  heads  of  many  estuaries  around  the  British  Islands,  and  along 
the  ocean  coasts  of  Europe,  are  known  to  have  become  more  shallow 
and  even  to  have  moved  further  outwards,  dry  land  supplying  the  place 
of  marshes  and  mud  banks,  within  historical  times.* 

The  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  extending  across  a  distance  of  about  two 
hnndred  miles  (fig.  68),  furnishes  us  with  the  discharge  of  detrital  mat- 


ter  into  a  tidal  sea  of  a  difi'erent  character.  Here  the  abundance  of  the 
outflowing  waters,  particularly  during  floods,  is  sufficient  to  carry  out 
a  delta,  more  resembling  those  observed  in  tideless  seas.  In  times  long 
since  passed,  the  Ganges  may  have  discharged  itself  into  an  estuary,  as 
far  northerly  as  the  commencement  of  its  delta,  now  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  into  the  same  estuary  the  Brahmaputra 
may  have  delivered  its  waters,  these  two  great  drains  of  land  extending 
to  the  Himalaya  Mountains  having  gradually  filled  up  such  an  estuary, 
by  depositing  the  matter  transported  mechanically  in,  or  swept  onwards 
by  tbem.  Coarse  gravel  is  not  forced  forward  by  the  Ganges  within 
four  hundred  miles  of  its  mouth,  so  that  the  sedimentary  matter  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  is  of  a  finer  character.  To  this  discharge,  both  by 
friction  on  the  bottom  and  in  mechanical  suspension,  checks  are  off'ered 

*  TbBM  changes  produeed,  Independentljof  ■«»  luuiki  rmiied  to  keep  oat  the  tides. 
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by  the  tides ;  but  the  body  of  fresh  water  is  so  considerable,  as  compared 
with  such  checks,  that  the  sedimentary  deposits  rapidly  gain  upon  the 
sea,  notwithstanding  that  the  general  depth  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Innumerable  changes  in  thd 
direction  of  the  various  streams  into  which  the  delta  is  divided  are  pro- 
duced inland."^  The  course  of  this  river  is  described  as  affording  good 
examples,  on  the  great  scale,  of  the  alterations  of  channel,  from,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  banks  upon  small  obstacles,  to  be  equally  well  studied, 
as  regards  general  principles,  in  hundreds  of  little  streams.  Thus  a  tree 
arrested  in  its  course  will  produce  an  accumulation,  gradually  rising  into 
an  island,  to  be  again  swept  away  by  another  change  of  channel. 

The  great  body  of  fresh  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges  in  floods 
seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to  overpower  the  influence  of  the  tidal  wave, 
so  that  detrital  matter  then  becomes  accumulated  more  in  the  manner  of 
the  Nile,  Rhone,  Volga,  and  other  great  rivers,  discharging  themselves 
into  tideless  8eas.t  At  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
below  Luckipoor,  there  is  a  large  gulf  in  which  the  water  is  scarcely 
brackish,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  sea  is  stated  to  be  overflowed 
by  fresh  water  for  many  leagues  outwards. 

In  the  Quorra  we  have  an  example  of  a  similar  kind,  and  a  vast  body 
of  fresh  water  thrusts  out  a  delta  into  the  ocean.  The  great  stream  of 
water  is  checked,  not  overcome,  in  mid  channel,  though  felt  betT^een  30 
and  40  miles  up  the  river.  In  this  river,  and  in  many  other  tropical 
rivers,  mangrove-trees  add  materially  to  the  power  of  forming  new  land.{ 
Wherever  sufficient  shelter  can  be  obtained,  they  establish  themselves 
in  abundance  ;  their  stilt-like  roots  entangling  any  floating  substances 
washed  near  them ;  producing  a  repose  fit  for  the  deposit  of  the  finest 
sediment,  and  afibrding  shelter  to  an  abundance  of  reptiles,  fish,  crusta- 
ceans, and  molluscs,  which  seek  and  enjoy  the  protection  they  afibrd. 

*  Major  Rennel  states  that  during  the  eleyen  years  he  remained  in  India,  the  head  of 
the  Jellinghj  riyer  was  gradaallj  remoyed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  down.  He 
obseryes  also,  that  **  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  a  total  change  of  course  in  some 
of  the  Bengal  riyers.  The  Cosa  (equal  to  the  Rhine)  once  ran  bj  Purneah  and  joined 
the  Ganges  opposite  Rajenal.  Its  junction  is  now  nearly  fortj-fiye  miles  further  up. 
Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  once  stood  on  the  Ganges." — Phil.  Tram,  1781. 

f  The  amount  of  detrital  matter  borne  outwards  by  the  Ganges  has  been  estimated  at 
about  2\  per  cent.,  and  the  ayerage  discharge  of  water  at  500,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
— {Oleaningt  of  Science,  yol.  iii.  Calcutta,  1831.)  If  we  take  the  quantity  at  2  per  cent., 
and  consider  the  transported  matter  to  giye  15  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  we  should  obtain 
57,600,000  tons  per  day,  equal  to  a  mass  of  ordinary  granite,  haying  a  base  of  1,000,000 
square  feet,  rising  to  the  height  of  864  feet. 

X  Alluyial  land  is  described  as  forming  into  flat  islands,  coyered  by  mangroye-trees 
and  papyrus.  These  are  sometimes  so  acted  upon  by  floods  as  to  be  partially  or  whoUy 
swept  into  the  ocean.  Professor  Smith  noticed  a  floating  mass,  probably  washed  oat 
of  the  Congo,  about  120  feet  long,  consisting  of  reeds  resembling  the  Donax  and  a  spe- 
cies of  A(/ro8tis,  among  which  branches  of  Justicia  were  still  growing,  further  north  off 
the  coast  of  Africa. — Tuckey^t  Expedition  to  the  Zaire  or  Congo. 
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When  we  regard  the  sea-ahoreB  of  the  world  exposed  to  tides,  we  see 
a  great  deatrnctire  power  in  the  breakers,  as  a  whole  id  ceaseless  action, 
grinding  back  and  levelling  off  the  land,  and  throwing  a  mass  of  matter 
into  the  tides  sweeping  round  sach  shores,  which  mass,  added  to  that 
thnut  out  of  the  rirers,  has  to  be  distributed  by  the  streams  of  tide  and 
such  ocean  corrents  as  can  receive  any  portion  of  it.  Great  rirers,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  transport  matter  in  mechanical  snapenstoD  far  ont- 
wards,  particnlarly  when  swollen  by  floods,  and  thus  place  it  within  the 
distributing  inflnence  of  the  ocean  currents.  Through  these  it  may  take 
a  long  time  to  descesd  into  the  quiet  depths  where  it  can  find  a  rest  that 
will  continue  nndisturbed  until,  perhaps,  after  a  long  lapse  of  geological 
time,  this  deposit  may  be  upraised,  and  again  placed  within  the  destruc- 
tive  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  surface  waters. 

When  detrital  matter  is  thrown  into  the  tides,  it  is  borne  to  and  fro  by 
them,  according  to  their  flow  and  ebb,  and  the  observer  will  hare  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  seeing  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  on 
the  ocean  shores  of  Europe,  that  the  river  waters  when  swollen  by  rains, 
bear  outwards  with  the  ebb,  and  in  the  direction  that  it  takes  along 
shore,  much  mechanically  suspended  detritus,  which  does  not  again  enter 
the  rivers  unless  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  As  a  whole, 
mneh  fine  detritus,  thus  derived,  is  carried  coastwise  by  the  ebb,  and 
accomulations  are  formed  of  it,  if  there  be  sufficient  continued  repose  in 
that  direction.  So  that  should  a  sheltering  headland  run  out,  and  a 
bay  be  formed  between  it  and  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  deposit  the  finer  sediment  in  the  locality  so  sheltered.  We 
may  take  the  coast  of  Swansea  as  afibrding  an  easily  observed  instance 
of  the  separation  so  effected. 

Two  rivers,  a  and  6  (fig.  64),  the  Towey  and  the  Nedd  (Neath),  when 
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in  flood,  bring  down  much  sedimentary  matter,  the  finer  parts  of  which 
are  carried  by  the  ebb  tide  (t,  t,  t)  towards  the  bay  formed  between 
Swansea  (c)  and  the  Mumbles  {d).     Here  finding  the  necessary  repose, 
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the  prevalent  winds  {w)  blowing  from  the  west  and  southwest,  a  part  is 
deposited  aiid  mud  is  accumulated,  the  remainder  of  the  detrital-bearing 
waters,  escaping  round  the  Mumble  Rocks  (e)  into  the  general  ebb  tide 
passing  westwards  down  the  Bristol  Channel.  While  this  happens  with 
the  finer  sediment,  the  arenaceous  part  of  the  detritus  thrust  out  of  the 
river  is  more  quickly  thrown  down,  and  a  large  part  of  it  becomes  acted 
upon  by  the  breakers,  raised  by  the  prevalent  winds,  and  is  forced  partly 
into  mechanical  suspension  during  heavy  gales,  and  then  borne  in  the 
flood  tides,  and  partly  brushed  onward^  by  the  waves,  breaking  upon 
much  fiat  ground  exposed  at  low  water,  towards  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward (/,/).  Here  the  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  sand-hills  ob- 
tain, and  the  overplus  of  arenaceous  sediment,  borne  outwards  by  the 
Towey  and  Nedd,  and  not  retained  by  the  sea,  is  blown  by  the  winds 
upon  the  dry  land.  In  this  locality,  therefore,  the  river-borne  detritus, 
thrown  into  the  tides,  becomes  in  a  great  measure  separated,  mud  being 
chiefly  accumulated  in  one  direction,  sand  in  another,  a  surplus  of  the 
latter  being  restored  to  the  land. 

Though  there  is  a  tendency  to  accumulate  the  finer  river-borne  de- 
tritus in  the  direction  of  the  ebb  tides,  this  is  often  met  by  conditions  so 
unfavourable  to  such  a  deposit  that  the  finer  matter  does  not  there  come 
to  rest,  but  is  gradually  transported  outwards  to  sea,  and  may  thus  be 
brought  by  tidal  streams  even  within  the  influence  of  ocean  currents. 
On  a  shallow  coast  the  breakers  alone,  when  they  can  act  equally  in  the 
direction  of  the  ebb  and  of  the  flood  tide,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the 
finer  sediment  which,  in  consequence,  can  only  find  rest  by  being  carried 
outwards  into  water  of  the  needful  depth  and  tranquillity. 

The  abrasion  of  coasts  by  breakers  being  the  same,  whether  the  tide 
be  setting  in  one  direction  or  another,  as  flood  or  ebb,  the  finer  matter  is 
carried  in  mechanical  suspension  equally  by  the  stream  of  either  along 
the  coasts,  finding  rest  in  the  situations  where  conditions  are  favourable, 
even  entering  estuaries  by  the  flood  tide,  when  such  estuaries  occur  in  the 
line  of  its  course,  the  indraught,  on  the  flood,  carrying  it  in  with  the  tide. 
As  we  have  seen  (p.  81),  the  heavier  parts,  such  as  shingles  and  small 
pebbles,  are  distributed  along  shore,  and  the  arenaceous  portions,  some- 
times on  the  coast,  sometimes  more  seaward,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  agitation  of  the  sea  is  felt  at  different  depths  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  waves  raised  by  the  friction  of  the  wind.  During 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  the  depth  at  which  this  agitation  has  been  observed, 
sufScient,  as  it  were,  to  shake  up  fine  sediment  enough  to  discolour  the 
water,  is  about  90  feet.*  The  disturbing  efiects  of  waves  in  minor  depths 
is  often  well  shown  on  shallow  sandy  coasts  by  the  throwing  on  shore  of 

*  The  depth  at  which  the  disturbing  action  of  a  sea-waye  can  be  felt  has  been  esti- 
mated even  so  high  as  600  feet  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. — Emy,  Mouvemmt  de$ 
Ondes,  1S81,  p.  11. 
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many  molluscs  in  a  living  state,  known  to  inhabit  the  sands  at  moderate 
depths.  By  the  agitation  of  the  sea  their  sandy  covering  is  removed, 
and  they  are  swept  onward  beyond  their  powers  to  retain  their  position 
at  the  bottom,  and  thus  become  finally  thrown  out  upon  the  coast. 

Besides  the  waves  seen  to  arise  on  the  spot  from  the  action  of  the 
winds,  the  great  undulations  which  are  known  as  swells  and  rollers  (so 
common  on  ocean  shores,  and  due  to  the  friction  of  winds  out  at  sea 
which  do  not  reach  the  land)  disturb  the  sea  bottom  to  a  considerable 
extent,  so  that,  both  heavy  seas  and  swells  combined,  the  finer  sediment 
becomes  removed  from  all  but  favourable  situations  outwards,  and  the 
sands  are  distributed  ofi*  the  coasts,  outside  the  accumulations  fringing 
them,  and  due  to  the  action  of  the  breakers. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides  produce  a  motion  tending  to  smooth  out 
and  flatten  the  accumulation  of  detrital  matter  deposited  on  the  sea 
bottom  within  their  influence.  The  smoothing  action  no  doubt  varies 
with  the  strength  of  the  tides,  as  these  may  be  springs  or  neaps,  so  that 
matter  can  be  brought  to  rest  during  the  latter,  which  becomes  removed 
by  the  superior  velocity  and  volume  of  water  of  the  former ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  there  arises  an  adjustment,  producing  a  sea  bottom  of  a  marked 
character.  The  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  on  the  bottom  forms  ridges 
and  furrows  of  the  same  kind  with  those  previously  noticed  as  produced 
by  the  winds  on  loose  sand  (p.  87).  Where  clear  waters  prevail,  and  the 
ridges  and  furrows  are  formed  by  this  kind  of  friction  alone,  the  resem- 
blance is  very  striking,  allowance  being  made  for  the  relative  weight  of 
the  particles  of  sand  in  the  air  and  in  the  water.  Where  waves  act  on 
the  bottom,  it  would  be  expected  that  such  ridges  and  furrows  would  be 
modified  by  the  to-and-fro  action  set  up,  although  the  onshore  might  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  counter  movement,  in  proportion  as  the  wave 
takes  the  onward  force  of  a  breaker,  the  higher  part  acquiring  gradually 
a  greater  forward  motion  as  the  water  becomes  shallower,  and  the  fric- 
tion on  the  bottom  becomes  increased. 

Almost  every  extensive  sandy  flat  left  by  the  tide,  and  of  such  the 
coasts  of  the  British  islands  afibrd  abundant  examples,  shows  the  eficcts 
of  friction  on  the  sand.  An  observer  should  well  study  the  various  mo- 
difications to  be  seen  in  such  situations,  for,  among  arenaceous  accumu- 
lations of  all  geological  ages,  the  efiects  of  friction  on  sand  and  silt,  by 
water  in  motion,  is  often  very  evident.  In  many  situations  peculiar  ar- 
rangements of  the  surface  sand  will  bo  observed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
draining  off"  of  the  tidal  water,  which  has  quitted  a  large  tract  of  sand 
suddenly.  We  have  thus  friction  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  tidal  waters 
on  coasts,  from  the  to-and-fro  action  of  waves  produced  by  winds  (where 
the  depths  are  favourable),  and  from  streams  of  tide,  variable  in  strength, 
usually  acting  in  two  directions,  and  often  in  more,  from  local  causes. 

From  friction  of  all  kinds  much  sedimentary  matter  is  so  shoved  and 
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pushed  aloBg  the  bottom  in  various  directions,  that  from  this  canae  alone 
a  great  flattening  of  the  surface  would  be  effected.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  deposit  of  matter  home  in  mechanical  suspeneion,  and  derived  either 
from  rivers  or  the  action  of  breakers,  we  should  expect  a  distribution  of 
detritus  which  if  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  offer  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  plain.  The  accompanying  map  (fig.  65)  will  show 
the  extent  of  area  around  the  British  islands  within  a  line  of  depth  equal 
to  100  fathoms  (600  feet),  and  which,  if  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  would  present  to  the  eye  little  else  than  a  vast  plun.  To  form  this 
great  tract  of  smoothed  ground,  no  doubt  the  levelling  a'Ction  of  breakers, 
cutting  back  the  coasts,  must  be  duly  regarded ;  so  that  to  this  action, 
to  that  of  the  seas  rolling  in  various  directions,  according  to  the  winds. 


and  stirring  up  the  bottom  in  Bufficiently  shallow  places,  and  to  the  distri- 
buting power  of  streams  of  tide,  is  mainly  due  the  present  surface  of  this 
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area,"^  the  extent  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
66),  representing  1000  square  miles,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  map  (fig. 
65). 

Fig.  66. 

D 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if,  instead  of  the  line  of  100  fathoms 
beneath  the  sea,  that  of  200  fathoms  had  been  selected,  the  second  line 
would  not  have  extended  far  beyond  the  first,  the  slope  increasing  far 
more  rapidly  outside  the  100  fathom  line  than  within  it,  so  that,  after 
preserving  a  very  gentle  slope,  as  a  whole,  outwards  for  the  great  area 
represented  above  (fig.  65,)  the  bottom  of  the  sea  descends  much  more 
suddenly  beyond  it  towards  the  Atlantic,  f 

Slight  attentipn  on  the  coasts  will  show  an  observer  that  the  water 
moving  past  them  in  a  stream  from  tidal  action  travels  backwards  and 
forwards  a  somewhat  limited  distance,  so  that  any  detritus  held  by  it 
in  mechanical  suspension,  and  eventually  thrown  down  from  such  sus- 
pension, could  only  be  deposited  within  a  limited  area,  when  no  dis- 
turbing causes  interfered.  The  water  of  a  tidal  stream,  passing  a  coast 
at  the  average  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  will  only  travel  18  miles, 
regarding  the  subject  generally,  before  it  is  swept  back  again  over 
the  same  ground  for  the  like  distance.  The  pressure  of  high  winds, 
both  on  and  ofi*  a  coast,  particularly  if  they  be  long  continued,  forces 
water  against  or  away  from  the  land,  an*d  so  with  any  other  direction 
a  surplus  of  the  ordinary  body  of  water  may  take  from  the  friction 
of  the  wind.  Hence  the  mere  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the 
same  body  of  water  is  somewhat  modified,  as  also  by  the  great  addi- 
tions made  to  the  usual  volume  of  tidal  water  by  the  discharge  of 
great  floods  from  rivers,  striving  to  force  their  way  over  coast  streams 
of  tide. 

Making,  however,  all  reasonable  allowance  for  these  modifying  in- 
fluences, there  remains  enough  of  continued  local  action  to  procure 
local  accumulations  of  detritus,  more  diversified  in  character  near  the 
coasts  than  at  a  distance  from  them,  on  account  of  the  increased 
velocity  of  tides   immediately   ofi"  chief  headlands,  and    their  dimi- 

*  Always  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  a  base  beneath  of  tertiary  and  other  rocks, 
OTer  which  the  sands  and  mud  are  at  present  strewed,  and  which  may  here  and  there 
be  stiU  uncovered.  In  many  situations,  a  minor  area,  planed  down  by  the  action  of  the 
breakers,  may  yet  be  kept  clean  from  deposits  by  local  causes.  We  may  probably  re- 
gard the  whole  area  as  the  result  of  the  cutting  back  of  coasts  by  breakers,  and  of  de- 
posits from  the  causes  pointed  out,  continued  through  a  long  lapse  of  geological  time, 
moTements  of  land  as  regards  its  relative  level  with  the  sea,  and  on  the  large  scale, 
having  contributed  to  its  present  condition. 

f  Here  and  there  are  minor  depressions  in  this  area,  and  among  them  the  trough- 
like cavities  in  the  North  Seas,  known  as  the  Silver  Pits.  The  bottom  around  the  chief 
pits  is  described  as  rising  gradually  to  it,  when  suddenly  the  interior  sides  descend  from 
a  few  to  40  or  50  fathoms,  forming  steep  interior  escarpments. 
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nished  strength  of  stream  in  sheltered  bays,  not  forgetting  estuaries, 
▼ith  and  without  bars  of  different  kinds. 

The  observer  has  now  to  consider  the  distribution  of  fine  matter 
m  mechanical  suspension  by  means  of  ocean  currents.  Some  of  these 
are  known  to  be  very  constant  in  their  courses,  others  periodical,  and 
many  temporary.  We  have  seen  that  the  pressure  of  strong  and  long- 
continued  winds  forces  up  water  by  their  friction  on  its  surface  in  tide- 
less  seas,  and  consequently  would  expect  that  in  the  open  ocean  similar 
winds  would  force  water  before  them,  though  the  absence  of  land  would 
produce  a  modification  in  the  result.  When  the  area  so  acted  upon  was 
bounded  by  a  single  range  of  coast,  the  modification  would  be  less ; 
and  when  two  lines  of  coast  presented  themselves,  between  which  the 
water  could  be  forced,  and  lateral  fall  prevented,  there  would  be  an 
approximation  to  the  effects  observable  at  the  north  and  south  extremi- 
ties of  the  Caspian,  or  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Black  seas, 
where  the  waters  are  pressed  forward  by  the  needful  winds. 

Independently  of  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  winds, 
either  constant  or  nearly  so,  periodical  or  temporary,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  motion  of  the  earth  gives  a  certain  movement  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  from  east  to  west,  thus  increasing  the  power  of 
some  currents,  due  to  the  surface  action  of  winds,  and  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  others.  To  the  motion  of  water  from  this  cause,  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  with  South  Georgia,  South  Orkney,  South  Shetland, 
and  the  icy  regions  extending  to  Victoria  Land,  would  interpose  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  continent  of  Asia,  with  the 
Philippines,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia,  would 
opi)ose  the  westward  movement  of  the  Pacific,  not  forgetting  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  midtitude  of  islands  and  islets  of  Polynesia  in  that  ocean. 
Tlie  more  open  space  for  this  supposed  movement  would  be  from  the 
Indian  and  Southern  Oceans  into  the  Atlantic,  the  coast  of  Africa  not 
offering  it  opposition  beyond  tlic  latitude  of  35°  south.  A  constant 
current  does  run  out  of  the  Indian  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  flowing  up 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  equatorial  regions,  whence  it  strikes 
over  to  America,  ponding  up  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has 
been  inferred  that  this  current  is  partly  due  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  partly  to  prevalent  winds,  those  known  as  the  Trade  Winds  espe- 
cially di'iving  the  waters  in  the  same  direction. 

The  current  into  the  Atlantic  sweeps  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa  by  the  Agulhas  or  Lagullas  Bank,  the  soundings  on  which  give 
mud  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Agulhas,  and  sand,  containing  numerous 
small  shells,  to  the  eastward.  It  might  hence  be  assumed  that  this 
current  acted  upon  the  bank  at  a  depth  of  360  or  420  feet,  sweeping 
off  the  finer  sediment  from  the  side  exposed  to  its  force,  and  parting 
with  it  in  the  more  still  water  behind  it.     A  mass  of  Avatcr  is  inferred 
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to  run  up  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  ocean)  60  miles  wide, 
1200  feet  deep,  and  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean,  at  an  ave- 
rage rate  of  one  mile  per  hour."^  There  are  counter  currents,t  and  the 
main  current  is  considered  to  extend,  as  regards  surface,  to  a  compara- 
tiyely  moderate  distance  from  the  land.  As  a  whole,  this  current  re- 
minds us  of  a  body  of  water  in  movement  westward,  acquiring  additional 
velocity  against  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  as  any  minor  mass  of 
water  in  movement  would  against  a  common  projecting  cape  or  head- 
land. We  may  regard  another  great  Atlantic  current,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  consequent  on  this  main  current",  after  it  has  traversed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  West  Indies.  Escaping  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
previously  noticed  (p.  99),  the  Gulf  Stream  waters  flow  northerly,  a 
part  passing  off  to  the  eastward,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Florida, 
probably  to  equalize  the  general  levels  in  that  direction.  As  to  the 
extent  and  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  contradictory  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  both  are  occasionally  much  modified.  The  winds, 
by  their  friction,  necessarily  affect  the  course  of  the  stream,  according 
to  their  duration,  strength,  and  direction.  In  mid-channel,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  Havanna,  the  velocity  is  estimated  at  2^  miles  per  hour ;  off 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Florida,  and  about  one-third  over  from  the 
Florida  Reefs,  at  4  miles  an  hour.  The  stream  is  considered  to  range, 
in  the  meridian  of  57°  W.  to  42°  46'  N.  in  summer,  and  to  42°  N.  in 
winter.  A  reflow,  or  counter  current,  sets  down  by  the  Florida  Reefs 
or  Keys  to  the  S.W.  and  W.J 

Other  currents  are  known  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  that  coming  out 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  through  Davis's  Strait,§  considered  to  join  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  united  body  of  water  crossing  over  to  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  A  southerly  flow  of  water  takes  place  from  the  coast  of 
Portugal  towards  the  Canary  Islands,  modified  by  the  indraught  of  sea 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Beyond  these  islands  a  S.W.  current  is 
noticed  as  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  N.E.  trade  wind. 

*  Sir  James  Boss.    Voyage  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

t  Close  to  the  shore  there  is  an  eastern  current  The  suryey  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  made  by  Captain  Owen,  with  the  assistance 
of  this  current,  against  the  force  of  the  trade  wind.  Captain  Horsburgh  mentions 
haying  been  carried  by  the  eastern  current,  on  the  south  of  the  main  western  current, 
at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  miles  in  the  24  hours,  and,  in  two  instances,  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  in  the  same  time. 

X  Many  small  yessels  are  stated  to  make  their  passage  from  the  northward  by  the  aid 
of  this  counter  current. 

{  This  current,  commonly  known  as  the  Greenland  Current,  sets  southerly  down  the 
coast  of  America  to  Newfoundland,  bringing  down  large  icebergs  beyond  the  Great 
Bank.  The  yelocity  was  found,  by  Captains  Ross  and  Parry,  to  be  3  to  4  miles  per 
hour  in  Dayis's  Strait.  Off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  it  sometimes  flows  at  the  rate 
of  2  miles  an  hour ;  but  much  modified  by  winds. 
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Constant  currents  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Pacific.  Currents  are 
described  as  setting  off  the  Galapagos  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  300  leagues  to  the  westward  of  it  to  the  W.S.W.  (16 
miles  per  day).  Great  quantities  of  wood  are  drifted  from  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  Easter  Island  by  a  stream  of  water  passing  in 
that  direction.  Between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Marquesas, 
currents  have  been  found  flowing  westward  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per 
day.  Among  the  Philippine  Islands  a  current  comes  from  the  north- 
east, and  runs  with  considerable  force  among  the  passages  dividing 
them  from  each  other.  Various  other  currents  in  the  Pacific  have  been 
noticed.  There  are  two,  however,  deserving  of  attention,  inasmuch  as 
one,  flowing  northerly  through  Behring's  Straits,  is  thought  to  proceed 
eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  America,*  and  the  other  passes  round 
Cape  Horn  to  the  eastward  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.f 

In  the  China  and  India  seas  we  find  good  examples  of  periodical 
currents.  The  water  moves  from  the  ocean  into  the  Red  Sea,  from 
October  to  May,  and  out  of  that  sea  from  May  to  October.^  In  the 
Gulf  of  Manar,  between  Ceylon  and  Cape  Cormorin,  the  current  flows 
northward  from  May  to  October,  setting  the  remaining  six  months  to 
the  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  current  between  the 
coast  of  Malabatr  and  the  Lakdivas  sets  to  the  S.S.E.  with  a  velocity 
varying  from  20  to  26  miles  in  the  24  hours.  The  currents  in  the  China 
Seas,  at  a  distance  from  shore,  commonly  flow,  more  or  less,  towards 
the  N.E.  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  taking  a 
contrary  direction  from  the  middle  of  October  to  March  or  April.  Their 
strength  is  most  felt,  as  might  be  anticipated,  among  the  islands  and 
Bhoals.§ 

With  respect  to  temporary  currents,  they  are  found  to  be  innumera- 

*  Kotzebae  describes  this  current  as  setting  through  Behring's  Straits  with  a  Teloeity 
of  8  miles  an  hour,  to  the  N.E. 

f  This  current  has  been  doubted ;  but  as  there  is  a  preyalence  of  strong  westerly 
winds  round  Cape  Horn  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  statement  that  there 
is  such  a  current  may  be  considered  probable.  A  bottle,  thrown  oyerboard  by  Sir 
James  Ross,  near  Cape  Horn,  was  afterwards  found  near  Port  Philip,  Australia,  haying 
passed  eastward  about  9000  miles  in  8^  years.  Allowing  1000  miles  for  detours,  this 
would  be  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles  per  day.  It  was  Sir  James  Ross's  practice,  upon 
throwing  bottles  oyerboard,  to  load  all  but  that  intended  for  the  surface,  so  that  they 
took  different  depths.  As  sand  was  not  stated  to  be  found  in  this  bottle,  it  was  inferred 
that  it  was  a  surface  bottle ;  hence  the  winds  alone  had  much  influence  on  its  course. 

I  A  current  commonly  flows  flrom  the  Persian  Gulf  towards  the  ocean,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  water  runs  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  from  May  to 
October. 

i  The  strongest  currents  in  these  seas  are  experienced  along  the  coast  of  Cambodia, 
during  the  end  of  Noyember.  They  run  with  a  Telocity  of  60  to  70  miles  to  the  south- 
ward,  in  the  24  hours,  between  Ayarilla  and  Poolo  Cecir  da  Terra.  Some  parts  of  the 
stream  setting  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  causes  the  tide  to  run  nine  hours  one  way 
and  three  hours  the  other. 
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ble ;  severe  gales  of  wind,  of  long  duration,  readily  forcing  the  surface 
water  before  them.  Among  channels  and  along  coasts  these  are  chiefly 
felt,  the  two  boundary  shores  or  the  single  coast  opposing  the  further 
rise  of  water,  and  throwing  them  off  in  the  manner  of  tidal  waves. 

While  considering  the  movement  of  the  ocean  waters,  the  observer 
should  not  neglect  any  change  in  their  position  which  may  be  due  to 
their  relative  specific  gravities.  JBxperiments  upon  fresh  water  in  lakes 
long  since  showed  that  a  body  of  the  heaviest  water,  that  approaching 
towards  a  temperature  of  about  39*5^  or  40^,  remained  at  the  bottom 
undisturbed, "^  except  by  the  influx  of  river  waters,  charged  with  detritus, 
which  forced  their  way,  spreading  mud  beneath  them  (p.  72).  The 
researches  of  Sir  James  Ross  in  the  Southern  Seas  have  shown  that  in 
a  similar  manner  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  namely,  of  about 
S9'S^  Fahr.,  remains  at  the  bottom,  either  colder  or  warmer  water,  as 
the  case  may  be,  floating  above  it.  From  many  observations  made,  it 
was  inferred  that  a  belt  of  this  water,  of  a  given  temperature,  rose  to 
the  surface  in  southern  latitudes,  of  which  the  mean  is  estimated  at 
about  56^  26',  the  whole  body  of  ocean  water  in  that  circle  being  of 
this  uniform  temperature  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  while  on  the 
north,  towards  the  tropics  and  equator,  water  of  a  higher  temperature 
floated  above  it,  and  on  the  south,  that  of  a  lower  temperature.f  Thus, 
considering  the  like  belt  of  uniform  temperature  to  appear  in  such  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  as  is  covered  by  the  ocean,|  there  would  be 

*  In  1819  and  1820,  the  author  made  experiments  on  the  Lakes  of  Geneya,  Neuchatel, 
Than,  and  Zng,  with  a  yiew  of  inyestigating  this  subject.  An  account  of  these  experi- 
ments was  published  in  the  **  Bibliothfeque  Uniyerselle,"  for  1819  and  1820.  It  was 
found  that,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneya,  the  water  in  September  and  October,  1819,  had  a 
temperature  of  64®  to  67°  Fahr.,  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  1  or  6  fathoms,  and 
that  there  was  a  general  diminution  of  temperature  downwards  to  40  fathoms.  From 
40  to  90  fathoms,  the  temperature  was  always  44°,  with  one  exception,  when  it  was  45° 
at  40  fathoms.  From  90  fathoms  to  the  greatest  depths,  which  amounted  to  164  fathoms, 
between  Eyian  and  Ouchy,  the  temperature  was  inyariably  48*5°.  After  the  seyere 
winter  of  1819-20,  the  saine  temperature  continued  beneath.  Experiments  on  the 
Lakes  of  Neuohatel,  Thun,  and  Zug,  alike  pointed  to  water  of  a  temperature  approach- 
ing to  the  greatest  density  of  water,  between  39°  and  40°,  being  at  the  bottom. 

t  The  following  were  the  obseryations  on  which  Sir  James  Ross  founded  his  yiew  of 
the  position  of  this  circle,  the  water  being  ascertained  in  the  localities  noticed  to  haye 
the  same  temperature  from  the  surface  downwards : — 

Latltade.  Longltade. 

67°  52'  S.  170°  80'  E. 

55    09  182    20 

55    18  149    20  W. 

58    86  104    40 

54  41  55    12 

55  48  54    40 

Voyage  to  Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions,  Tol.  ii. 
X  Allowing  the  same  causes  in  operation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  ex- 
pect similar  effects,  howeyer  modified  by  local  circumstances.     Scoresby  obtained,  in 
lat.  79°  4'  N.,  long.  5°  4'  E.,  86°  at  400  fathoms,  the  temperature  increasing  from  29° 
at  the  surface.    Another  obseryation  by  the  same  author,  in  lat  79°  4'  N.,  gaye  87°  at 
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three  great  thermic  basins,  two  towards  each  pole  of  the  earth,  and  a 
middle  trough  or  belt,  through  the  central  part  of  which  the  equator 
would  pass.  Sir  James  Ross  points  out  that  in  lat.  45^  S.,  the  tempe- 
rature of  39-5°  has  descended  to  600  fathoms,  increasing  in  depth  in 
the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions  to  about  1200  fathoms,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  in  the  latter  being  about  TS^."*"  On  the  south  of  the 
belt  of  uniform  temperature,  the  line  of  39-5°  is  considered  to  descend 
to  750  fathoms  in  lat.  70%  the  surface  being  there  at  30°  Fahr. 

To  estimate  a  movement  which  might  be  produced  by  the  settlement 
of  any  water  of  the  density  of  3^*5°,  striving  to  occupy  an  equal  depth 
beneath  those  of  inferior  weight,  either  of  greater  or  less  temperature, 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  north  and  south  of  these  belts  of  uniform 
temperature,  supposing  that  some  approximation  to  such  a  belt  was  to 
be  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  compare  the  distance 
from  these  belts  with  the  depths  at  w  hich  given  temperatures  have  been 
observed.  This  done,  we  obtain  for  the  slope  on  cither  side  of  the 
southern  belt  (assuming  a  plane  for  more  ready  illustration)  of  about  1 
in  1723  to  the  1200  fathoms  of  39*5°  beneath  the  equator,  and  of  about 
1  in  1136  to  the  same  temperature  beneath  750  fathoms  in  70°  south 
latitude.  So  small  an  angle,  with  a  change  of  temperature  so  gradual, 
could  scarcely  produce  a  lateral  movement  in  the  mass  of  ocean  waters 
of  geological  importance.f 

730  fathoms,  the  surface  being  29<'.  Again,  in  lat.  7S^  2f  N.,  and  long.  0^  W  W.,  he 
found  88<^  at  761  fathoms,  the  surface  being  32^. 

*  With  regard  to  obscrrations  in  the  tropics.  Colonel  Sabine  found,  in  lat.  20^  SO'  N., 
and  long.  83®  SC  W.,  a  temperature  of  45 '5°  at  1000  fathoms,  the  surface  water  being 
at  83^  Captain  Wauchope  obtained,  in  lat.  10°  N.,  and  long.  25<'  W.,  61<'  at  966 
fathoms,  the  surface  water  being  at  80® ;  and  he  also  found  in  lat  8®  20'  S.,  and  long. 
7®  39'  £.,  a  temperature  of  42®  at  1300  fathoms,  the  surface  water  being  at  73®. 

t  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  temperature  of  39-5®,  found  bj  Sir  James  Bobb  in 
situations  leading  to  the  inference  that  such  a  temperature  is  that  of  the  greatest 
density  of  sea  water,  containing  the  ordinary  amount  and  kinds  of  salts  in  solution, 
does  not  well  accord  with  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  According  to  Dr.  Marcet, 
those  made  by  him  show  that  the  maximum  density  of  sea  water  is  not  at  40®  Fahr. 
In  four  experiments,  Dr.  Marcet  cooled  sea  water  down  to  between  18®  and  19®,  and 
found  that  it  decreased  in  bulk  till  it  reached  22®,  after  which  it  expanded  a  little,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  water  was  reduced  to  19®  and  18®,  when  it  suddenly  ex- 
panded and  became  ice  at  28®.  According  to  M.  Erman,  also,  salt  water  of  the  specifie 
gravity  of  1  -027  diminishes  in  volume  down  to  25®,  not  reaching  its  maximum  density 
until  congelation. 

These  results  would  seem  to  point  either  to  some  modifying  influence  acting  upon 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  faults  in  the  instruments,  to  the  mode  of  employing  them, 
or  to  sources  of  error  in  the  laboratory  experiments  not  suspected.  At  considerable 
depths,  the  heavy  pressure  upon  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers,  if  used  naked,  might 
be  supposed  to  produce  an  error  as  to  the  mass  of  water  of  uniform  temperature  from 
the  surface  downwards.  If  pressure,  however,  upon  the  bulb,  caused  a  higher  appa- 
rent rise  in  the  thermometers,  this  should  vary  with  such  pressure ;  but  the  results  do 
not  bear  out  this  view,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  gradual  increase  of  pressure 
exactly  counterbalanced  a  decrease  of  temperature.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
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The  agency  of  ocean  currents  in  the  transport  of  matter  mechanically 
suspended  in  their  waters,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  or 
abrasion  of  land,  will  necessarily  depend  upon  local  conditions.  Here 
and  there  streams  of  tide  may  deliver  such  matter  to  them,  to  be  borne 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  may  move,  and  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Quorra,  and  the  Amazons, 
may  thrust  out  bodies  of  water,  flowing  beyond  the  return  of  the  tidal 
streams  of  coasts,  and  carrying  detritus  to  ocean  currents,  through 
which  it  would  have  gradually  to  descend.  It  might  thus  be  transported 
long  distances,  particularly  if  the  depths  it  might  have  to  descend, 
before  stagnation  of  the  lower  waters  would  prevent  any  than  a  vertical 
fall  of  the  matter,  were  considerable.*     Looking,  however,  at  maps  of 

temperature  of  89-5°  is  about  that  assigned,  from  experiments,  to  pure  water,  and  that 
saUne  solutions  are  known  to  become  more  dense  at  less  temperatures.  It  may  be  here 
obeerred  that  the  water  beneath  90  fathoms  in  the  Lake  of  Qeneya  was  found,  both 
after  a  warm  summer  and  a  serere  winter,  to  remain  as  43-5°,  not  39 '6®  or  40°,  as 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  From  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  western  Mediterranean  waters,  at  various  depths,  it  is  inferred 
that  all  beneath  200  fathoms  remains  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  56°.  (D'Ur- 
ville,  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographie,  t.  xvii.  p.  82.) 

If  we  take  39-5°  for  the  temperature  of  the  greatest  density  of  sea  water,  we  shall 
h«Te  to  consider  that  the  salts  in  solution  produce  no  influence  upon  such  density,  the 
water  alone  having  to  be  regarded.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  experiments  re- 
specting the  density  of  sea  water  at  different  temperatures  should  be  repeated  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  observations  should  be  made  at  different  seasons  upon  the  tempe- 
rature of  deep  fresh-water  lakes,  in  order  to  see  if  we  are  in  any  way  to  regard  the 
temperature  obtained  in  the  sea  of  89*5°,  so  weU  observed  by  Sir  James  Ross,  as  a 
result  to  which  some  modifying  influence  may  be  attributed. 

*  Some  very  interesting  observations  respecting  the  surface  density  of  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  British  Gmana  were  made  by  Dr.  Davy  (Jameson's  *<  Edinburgh  Journal,"  vol. 
xUt.,  p.  43,  1848).  He  found  that  where  the  Demerara  River  meets  the  sea,  near 
Georgetown,  the  density  of  the  water  was  1*003G,  and  subsequently  as  follows: — 

1.  11  miles  offshore  =  10210 


2.  19 

~  10286 

8.  27 

—  10260 

4.  86 

=  1-0236 

6.  48 

=  10250 

6.  61 

=  1  -0258 

7.  80 

=  1  0206 

The  specific  gravities  of  Nos.  4  and  6  were  considered  to  have  been  influenced  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain  which  fell  while  the  steamer  on  which  Dr.  Davy  was  on  board  passed. 
This  modification  in  the  density  of  the  surface  waters,  by  tropical  rains,  is  well  shown 
by  the  observations  of  the  same  author,  off  Antigua  and  Barbadoes.  Towards  the  end 
of  a  very  dry  season,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  surface  water,  off  the  former,  was 
found  to  be  1  *0273,  while,  after  three  months  of  heavy  rains,  off  Barbadoes,  the  specific 
gravity  was  reduced  to  2*0260.  The  positions  of  these  two  islands  give  such  observa- 
tions considerable  value.  With  respect  to  the  matter  mechanically  held  in  suspension 
in  the  waters  off  British  Guiana,  Dr.  Davy  states  that,  for  many  miles  near  the  land,  it 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  light-brown  tint  to  the  sea,  like  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
It  was  only  at  about  the  distance  of  80  miles  from  shore  that  the  waters  presented  the 
blue  colour  of  the  ocean. 
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the  world,  and  studying  the  charts  upon  which  information  respecting 
ocean  currents,  tidal  streams,  and  the  various  kinds  of  bottom  found  by 
sounding,  are  laid  down,  or  consulting  the  works  in  which  similar 
information  is  recorded,  the  great  floor  of  the  ocean  would  appear  to  be 
little  covered  by'  the  deposit  of  matter  from  mechanical  suspension 
borne  over  it  by  currents,  and  derived  from  continents  and  the  great 
islands.  The  matter  obtained  from  the  land  seems  chiefly  to  be  thrown 
down  as  a  fringe  of  various  shapes  and  composition,  skirting  the  shores ; 
sometimes,  from  local  conditions,  extending  to  far  greater  distances 
than  at  others. 

Although  the  great  floor  of  the  ocean  may  not  be  very  materially 
covered  by  deposits  from  ocean  currents,  conveying  detritus  from  the 
great  continents,  Australia,  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  world,  the 
oceanic  islands  may  collectively  furnish  matter  of  importance.  The 
observer  will  find  that  many  of  these  islands  rise  from  comparatively 
considerable  depths,  so  that  detrital  matter  derived  from  them  by  the 
action  of  breakers  (and  they  are  very  commonly  exposed  to  a  nearly 
constant  abrasion  by  the  surf),  moved  by  the  tidal  wave  sweeping  by 
the  islands,  and  thence  delivered  into  any  ocean  currents  passing  near, 
may  be  carried  by  the  latter  to  considerable  distances.  These  oceanic 
islands  are  found  to  be  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  the  one  of  igneous,  the 
other  of  animal  origin.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we  have  not  only 
to  consider  the  detritus  they  may  now  furnish  by  the  action  of  breakers 
upon  them,  but  also  the  transportable  matter  which  may  have  been 
ejected  from  the  igneous  vents  while  they  rose,  by  the  accumulation  of 
molten  rock,  cinders,  and  ashes. 

Instead  of  simply  accumulating  around  the  igneous  vent,  as  would 
happen,  with  certain  modifications  from  the  distribution  of  wind-borne 
ashes  and  small  local  movements  of  water  in  tidcless  seas,  not  only 
might  there  be  a  to-and-fro  distribution  of  the  volcanic  matter  carried 
various  distances  in  mechanical  suspension  from  the  tidal  wave  acting 
against  the  new  obstacle  to  its  movement,  but  the  finer  matter  could 
also  be  borne  away  by  any  ocean  current  passing  near,  and  thus  such 
substances  be  carried  far  onward  in  the  direction  of  its  course.  As 
soon  as  any  igneous  matter  is  raised  Above  the  sea  level,  so  soon  is  it 
attacked  by  the  breakers,  and  only  in  proportion  to  its  solidity  and 
mass  can  the  portion  above  water,  and  partly  removed  from  the 
destructive  action  of  the  surf,  remain  to  be  more  slowly  wasted  by  the 
combined  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  vegetation,  if  within  climates  fitted  for  its  growth.  Many  an 
island  in  the  ocean  can  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  the  higher  part 
or  parts  of  a  volcano,  or  some  more  extended  system  of  volcanic  vents, 
rising  above  its  level,  the  mass  and  kind  of  matter  ejected  being  sufficient 
to  keep  it  there.     As  might  be  expected  in  a  great  volcanic  region  like 
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that  of  Iceland,  igneons  Tents  hare  opened  in  the  sea  near  its  shores, 
»9  well  as  npon  the  dry  land.  A  volcanic  eruption  is  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  in  1783,  about  30  miles  from  Cape  ReikianeB,  and 
another  off  the  same  island  about  18S0.*  In  1811,  a  volcanic  eruption 
ma  effected  through  the  sea  off  St.  Michaels,  Azor^,  and  eventually, 
after  the  ejection  of  much  matter,  colnmnB  of  black  cinders  being  thrown 
to  the  height  of  TOO  and  800  feet,  an  iskud  was  formed,  about  300  feet 
high,  and  abont  one  mile  in  circumference. 

Fortunately  the  formation  of  this  island  was  observed  and  recorded. 
It  was  first  discovered  rising  above  the  sea  on  the  13th  June,  1811,  and 
on  the  17th  vas  observed  by  Captain  Tilkrd,  commatiding  the  "  Sabrina" 
frigate,  from  the  nearest  cliff  of  St.  Michaels.  The  volcanic  borsts 
were  described  as  resembling  a  mized  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  great  abundance  of  lightning.  The  follow- 
ing (fig.  67}  was  a  sketch  made  at  the  time,  and  will  well  illnstrate 


the  manner  in  which  aahea  and  lapilli  may  be  thrown  into  any  ocean 
cnrrent  or  tidal  stream  passing  along,  to  be  borne  away  by  it. 

This  island,  to  which  the  name  of  Captain  Tillard'e  frigate  was  as- 
ugned,  subsequently  disappeared,  but  whether  simply  by  the  action  of 

*  In  176S,  the  flraptioiifl  of  Beveral  ialonda  were  obeerred  m  if  raiaed  from  beoeftth, 
uid,  daring  lome  monthB,  vut  qnaaUUea  of  pamic*  sad  light  slagB  were  vwhed  on 
■hora.  "In  tho  boginning  of  June,  oartliqaakeB  sliODk  the  whole  of  loeland;  tho 
flaiDM  in  the  sea  disappeared,  and  a  dreadful  eruption  oommenaed  ft'om  the  Sbaptar 
Yoknl,  vhieh  ia  nearly  200  miles  distant  from  tha  apot  where  the  marine  emption  took 
place." — (Sir  Oeorge  Maokeniie'a  Travels  in  Iceland.) 
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the  breakers  alone,  or  from  the  subsidence  of  the  main  mass  beneath,  or 
from  both  causes,  accounts  do  not  enable  us  to  judge.* 

No  doubt  very  many  of  the  supposed  banks  in  the  ocean  upon  which 
the  surf  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  breaking,  and  never  afterwards  found, 
may  be  very  imaginary;  but  it  is  still  possible,  that  here  and  there  state- 
ments of  this  kind  may  be  founded  upon  something  more  positive,  and 
that,  making  all  allowance  for  incorrect  views  as  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  supposed  banks,  some  due  to  the  upraising  of  volcanic 
cinders  and  ashes  have  been  observed,  these  finally  so  cut  away,  that 
the  sea  no  longer  broke  over-  them.  However  this  may  be,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  th&t  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  all  the  eruptions  from 
every  volcanic  vent  upon  it  have  reached  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  remained  there  as  islands,  or  that  some,  which  have  accumulated 
matter  to  depths  not  far  beneath  the  surface  waters,  may  not  occasion- 
ally so  vomit  forth  cinders  and  ashes,  that  these  substances  remain  for  a 
time  above  water  until  removed  by  the  influence  of  breakers. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Seas, — We  have  previously  adverted  to  the  mixed 
deposits  of  calcareous  and  sedimentary  matter  in  tideless,  or  nearly  tide- 
less  seas,  from  which  alternate  layers  of  argillaceous  limestones  and 
clays,  or  lines  of  argillaceous  limestone  nodules  in  the  latter  might  re- 
sult. According  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  waters  of  such  seas, 
arising  from  the  different  amount  of  matter  in  solution  in  them,  will,  as 
we  have  seen,  depend  the  distances  over  which  river  waters  can  flow 
outwards,  supposing  such  rivers,  for  illustration,  to  be  equal  in  volume 
and  velocity,  and  as  respects  the  amount  of  matter  in  solution  or  me- 
chanically suspended.  In  this  respect,  the  Caspian,  the  Black,  and  the 
Baltic  seas  would  all  differ,  the  latter  most  approaching  in  the  character 
of  its  waters  to  a  fresh-water  lake.  Comparatively,  these  bodies  of  water 
would  appear  to  afford  greater  tranquillity  than  tidal  seas  for  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  deposits,  always  allowing  for  the  depths  to  which 
their  waters  may  be  disturbed  by  surface  causes,  such  as  winds  and 
changes  in  atmospheric  temperature. 

In  tideless  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian,  where  the  substances  brought 
down  in  solution  by  the  rivers  accumulate  in  comparatively  still  water, 
we  should  expect  deposits  which  could  not  be  effected  with  equal  facility 
ip  the  ocean,  even  in  those  parts  which  adjoin  coasts.  In  the  one  case, 
evaporation  keeps  down  the  body  of  the  water,  probably  even  diminishing 

*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  Tolcanic  eruption  forming  a  temporary  island 
aboTe  the  sea-leyel  among  the  Western  Islands.  It  is  recorded  in  the  MS.  Journals  of 
the  Royal  Society  (a  collection  containing  a  mass  of  curions  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  science  after  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society),  that  Sir  H.  Sheres  in- 
formed a  meeting,  of  January  7th,  1690-91,  <<That  his  father,  passing  by  the  Western 
Islands,  went  on  shore  on  an  island  that  had  been  newly  thrown  up  by  a  volcano,  but 
that  in  a  month  or  less  it  dissolved,  and  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  is  now  no  more  to  be 
found." 
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its  Tolume  during  a  long  lapse  of  time ;  while,  in  the  other,  these  solu- 
tions enter  the  great  mass  of  ocean  waters,  and  become  so  lost  in  it,  that 
certain  of  them  may  only,  under  very  favourable  conditions,  be  able  to 
acciimnlate  as  a  coating  or  bed  upon  any  previously  formed  portion  of 
the  ocean  floor.  The  way  in  which  the  tidal  wave  thrusts  back  river 
waters  twice  in  each  day  (taking  the  subject  in  its  generality),  mingling 
the  common  sea  waters  with  those  of  rivers,  up  the  estuaries,  is  alone  a 
marked  difierence  from  the  outpouring  of  the  rivers,  with  their  contained 
Bolutions  unmixed  until  the  river  waters  flow  over  the  sea.  Instead  of 
comparative  quiet  along  shore,  except  where  disturbed  by  the  action  of 
nirfaee  waves,  the  whole  body  of  water  along  tidal  coasts  is  kept  in 
motion,  moving  alternately  one  way  or  the  reverse,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  various  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  modiflcation  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  tidal  wave  may  strike  variously  formed  or 
combined  masses  of  dry  land. 

We  have  above  called  attention  to  the  differences  in  tideless  or  nearly 
tideless  seas,  arising  from  differences  between  the  evaporation  of  their 
surfaces,  and  their  average  supply  of  water  from  rivers  or  rains.  Not 
only  should  we  thence  expect  the  modification  of  sedimentary  deposits 
previously  mentioned,  but  modifications  also  in  the  chemical  coatings. 
An  isolated  area,  like  the  Caspian,  if  the  evaporation  of  its  waters  be 
greater  than  its  supply,  may,  during  such  decrease,  present  us  with  con- 
ditions favourable  to  a  deposit  of  some  of  its  salts,  while  the  main  mass 
of  the  waters  may  yet  be  well  able  to  hold  such  salts  in  solution.  Any 
shallow  parts  adjoining  the  shores  becoming  isolated,  and  therefore  cut 
off  from  the  river  supplies  afforded  to  the  main  body,  may  readily  be 
deprived  of  all  their  water  by  evaporation,  and  a  sheet  of  saline  matter 
be  the  result.  Indeed,  in  this  manner,  any  substances  in  solution  would 
become  deposited,  and  how  far  they  might  remain  exposed  without  being 
removed  by  atmospheric  influences,  would  depend  upon  the  climate  of 
the  locality.  That  any  such  beds,  the  result,  of  the  evaporation  sup- 
posed, may  be  covered  by  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits,  due  to  geolo- 
gical changes  of  the  locality,  will  be  obvious. 

Around  such  bodies  of  water  as  the  Caspian,  the  observer  possesses 
good  opportunities  for  studying  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  geologically,  when  we  consider  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  gypsum  and  rock-salt  in  many  situations,  the  not  unfrequent  con- 
nexion of  these  substances,  and  the  kinds  of  sedimentary  matter  with 
which  they  are  often  associated.  It  may  be  also  deserving  of  attention 
to  consider  in  such  parts  of  the  world  the  probable  annual  evaporation 
of  the  surface  of  seas  like  the  Caspian,  and  the  annual  supply  of  waters 
from  rivers  and  rain.* 

*  It  is  interesting  to  consider,  in  any  given  land  where  such  bodies  of  water  may  be 
found,  even  though  of  much  less  size,  and  where  it  seems  certain,  from  geological  evi- 
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It  may  have  happened  that,  from  geological  changes,  such  as  might 
readily  convert  the  Persian  Gulf  into  an  isolated  sea,  by  raising  the 
bottom  between  Gape  Mussendom  and  the  opposite  coasts  at  Grou  and 
Sereek,  or  the  Red  Sea,  into  another,  by  raising  the  bottom  at  Bab-el 
Mandeb,  these  masses  of  water  no  longer  communicated  with  the  main 
ocean.  Looking  at  the  climatal  conditions,  and  the  absence  of  any  great 
drainage  from  adjoining  land  flowing  into  it,  the  Red  Sea  would  lose  its 
waters  from  evaporation,  while  with  respect  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
it  would  depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  evaporation  and  supply 
of  water  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  their  tributa- 
ries. From  existing  information,  we  should  anticipate  that  this  supply 
would  not  equal  the  evaporation,  so  that  both  bodies  of  water  might  be* 
come  Caspians. 

It  would  be  well  if  observers,  when  among  such  parts  of  the  world, 
would  gather  information  sufficient  to  show  us  the  probable  results  of 
such  alteration  of  conditions,  especially  as  respects  the  deposits  of  sob- 
stances  now  in  solution  in  these  seas,  and  their  intermixture  with  common 
detrital  matter.  Observations  directed  to  such  points  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  valuable  with  respect  to  geological  theory.  Under  the  supposition 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Red  Sea  into  a  Caspian,  not  only  might  there 
be  a  mixture,  under  favourable  conditions,  of  chemical  deposits  and  de- 
trital accumulations,  but  coral  banks  and  reefs  would  be  also  inclnded 
in  them. 

By  a  glance  at  a  map  of  Asia,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  area, 
extending  along  70  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Black  Sea  into  China, 
with  a  varied  breadth  of  15  to  20  degrees  of  latitude,  does  not  drain 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  ocean.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  mass  of  land  which,  from  geological  changes,  has  been  cut  off  from 
such  drainage,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  with  numerous  smaller 
bodies  of  water,  now  receiving  such  drainage  waters  as  evaporation  from 

dence,  that  the  present  area  ocoapied  by  each  waters  is  less  than  formerly,  how  far  the 
olimatal  conditions  may  so  influence  the  evaporation  and  supply  of  water  that  a  kind  of 
balance  is  established.  We  may,  for  illustration,  suppose  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
olimatal  conditions  are  such,  after  the  separation  of  a  mass  of  sea  waters  ftrom  eon- 
nexion  with  the  ocean,  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  Tolume  of  the  separated 
water,  and  consequently,  in  all  probability,  of  the  area  occupied  by  it,  takes  plao«. 
Then  will  arise  the  local  conditions,  whether  this  diminution  continues  or  whether  any 
balance  of  evaporation  and  supply  becomes  established.  Evaporation,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  will  depend  upon  the  area  exposed.  If  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Volga,  for 
example,  entering  the  Caspian,  bring  much  sediment  into  the  sea  or  lake,  they  tend  to 
make  it  shallow,  and  also,  by  their  deltas,  to  diminish  the  area,  so  that  the  conditions, 
as  to  general  area,  depth,  and  consequent  volume  of  the  water,  alter.  This  alone  might 
destroy  any  balanced  conditions.  There  are  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  supply 
of  water  from  other  sources  than  the  evaporation  of  the  lake  itself,  it  being  borne  by 
prevalent  winds  from  the  ocean,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  will  readily 
present  themselves.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  with  respect  to  its  geo- 
lo^oal  bearings. 
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the  surface  of  this  great  area  will  permit,  when  gathered  together  in 
diflTerent  positions.  The  ^evaporation  may  completely  overpower  the 
supply  of  water  in  certain  parts  of  such  an  area,  the  salts  in  solution  in 
the  pre-existing  waters  forming  sheets  of  matter  corresponding  with  the 
minor  areas  or  lakes  when  such  solutions  became  saturated  with  common 
salt  or  any  other  substances,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  least  soluble  sub- 
stances being  the  first  thrown  down.  In  a  dry  climate,  such  portion  of 
the  common  detritus,  as  did  not  become  consolidated,  would  be  readily 
swept  about  by  the  winds,  forming  deserts,  such  as  we  find  in  the  region 
noticed,  the  great  Chinese  desert  of  Kobi,  or  Shamo,  being  the  largest  of 
them.  In  all  such  lands  the  explorer  will  not  lose  his  time  by  carefully 
examining  the  shores  of  these  various  inland  seas  and  lakes,  observing 
the  physical  conditions  which  may  produce  the  isolation  of  shallow  parts. 
It*would  be  well  also  to  study  deposits  of  saline  matter  with  reference 
to  their  origin  from  conditions,  which  may  have  readily  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence of  geological  changes,  by  the  separation  of  shallow  water  in- 
dentations fringing  the  ocean,  particularly  in  warm  and  dry  climates,* 
as  well  as  by  the  partial  or  total  evaporation  of  salt  lakes. 

Amid  the  great  flats  which  here  and  there  occur  on  the  shores  of 
tidal  seas,  and  which  may  become  dry  at  certain  times,  so  that  patches 
of  sea-water  irregularly  scattered  over  them  may  be  evaporated,  leaving 
the  salt,  we  have  no  doubt  conditions,  particularly  in  dry  and  warm 
climates,  for  the  accumulation  of  thin  sheets  of  salt,  or  other  substances 
in  solution,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  might  be  covered 
up,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  preserved  by  detrital  mud ;  but  these 
deposits  would  scarcely  have  the  importance  of  those  previously  noticed. 
At  the  same  time,  such  situations  should  be  examined  with  reference  to 
the  chemical  accumulations  which  may  be  thus  intermingled  with  de- 
trital matter. 

With  respect  to  deposits  from  chemical  solution,  the  calcareous  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  important  geologically.  We  have  previously 
adverted  to  their  production  in  the  air,  and  in  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
cases  of  consolidated  beaches  on  some  coasts,  like  those  noticed  in  Asia 

*  In  all  cAses,  where  practicable,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
matters  in  solution  in  the  Tarious  inland  seas  and  lakes.  They  are  known  to  differ  in 
this  respect,  as  might  be  anticipated.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Eichwald,  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian  contain  mnch  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  addition  to  the  other  salts  held  in 
solatioD.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient  chemical  knowledge,  if  they  have  with 
them  any  of  the  little  portable  chests  of  the  needful  substances  and  apparatus,  will  have 
a  local  means  of  a  qualitatiye  analysis.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  perform  a 
quantitative  one  on  the  spot,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  conyeying  bottles  of  water,  to  be 
kept,  perhaps,  a  long  time,  and  amid  high  temperatures.  When  the  obseryer  may  not 
be  a  chemist,  he  may  still  assist,  under  faTourable  conditions  as  to  transport,  by  ob- 
taining the  waters  and  putting  a  sufficient  quantity  into  a  clean  bottle,  immediately 
sealing  it  np  carefully  and  tight,  and  forwarding  it,  as  soon  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit, to  some  experienced  chemist  for  examination. 
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Minor,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  containing  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  as  it  perco- 
lates through  these  beaches.  In  the  same  manner,  we  seem  to  obtain 
their  consolidation  in  some  places  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  by  other  substances.  Respecting  the  actual  formation  of  beds  of 
limestone  in  the  deeper  sea  by  chemical  deposit  alone,  though  we  feel 
assured  that  it  is  effected,  the  exact  manner  is  scarcely  yet  well  deter- 
mined. The  rivers  flowing  into  both  tideless  and  tidal  seas  alike  trans- 
port calcareous  matter  in  solution  into  them,  though  very  variably ;  in 
scarcely  appreciable  proportions  in  some,  abundantly  in  others.  So  long 
as  the  carbonic  acid  needful  for  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
remains,  the  latter  will  continue  in  the  waters,  but  should  it  be  with- 
drawn, either  by  evaporation  of  the  sea  waters  in  shallow  places,  or  by 
separation  in  any  other  way,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  if  the  lime  be  nibt 
taken  up  in  any  other  combination,  will  be  deposited. 

With  regard  to  shallow  situations  in  tidal  seas,  particularly  in  warm 
climates,  and  where  pools  of  water  are  left  for  sufficient  time  at  neap 
tides,  we  should  expect  an  evaporation  of  the  water,  at  least  in  part, 
and  a  loss  of  the  carbonic  acid,  enabling  any  carbonate  of  lime  present' 
to  bo  held  in  solution,  so  that  there  was  a  consequent  deposit  of  calca- 
reous matter.  This  may  be  well  seen  where  waters  highly  charged  with 
bicarbonate  of  lime  flow  slowly  into  some  nook  or  bay,  on  tropical  coasts, 
and  even  in  localities  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  small,  as,  for  in- 
stance, around  Jamaica.  It  is  in  such  situations,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, that  the  little  grains  termed  oolites,  formed  of  concentric  coat- 
ings of  calcareous  matter,  may  be  sometimes  observed  to  form.  A  slight 
to-and-fro  motion,  produced  by  gentle  ripples  of  water,  may  occasionally 
be  seen  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  depositing  in  movement  and  di- 
vided into  minute  portions,  so  that  instead  of  a  continuous  coating  of 
calcareous  matter  upon  any  solid  substances  beneath,  a  multitude  of 
these  little  grains  is  produced.  As  might  readily  be  anticipated,  a 
small  fragment  of  shell  and  even  a  minute  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  concentric  coatings  of  these  oolitic 
grains.  An  observer  would  do  well,  when  an  opportunity  of  this  kind 
may  present  itself,  to  watch  the  mode  in  which  the  grains  may  be  me- 
chanically accumulated,  like  any  other  grains  of  matter  by  the  wash  of 
the  sea,  or  the  drift  caused  by  minor  tidal  streams,  as  he  will  thereby 
be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  differences  or  resemblances  he  may 
find  between  the  accumulations  and  the  beds  formed  of  oolitic  grains  in 
the  calcareous  deposits  of  various  geological  ages. 

While  the  mode  in  which  calcareous  matter  may  be  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  seas  may  thus  be  advantageously  studied,  that  in  which  it  is 
effected  in  deep  water  must  necessarily  be  matter  of  inference.  By  the 
means  previously  noticed,  a  large  collective  amount  of  carbonate  of 
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lime,  held  in  eolation  by  the  needful  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  is  dis- 
charged by  riyers  into  the  sea ;  more,  no  doubt,  in  some  localities  than 
in  others,  but  still,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  widely.  Although  we  might 
expect  solutions  of  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the  sea,  the  drainage 
of  the  land  supplying  them  constantly,  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
would  be  more  advanced  than  it  is  at  present,  if  waters  were  more  col- 
lected in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  off  a  variety  of  coasts,  than 
they  have  been. 

According  to  Professor  Forchhammer,  the  greatest  amount  of  saline 
matter  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  found  in  the  tropics  far  from  land,  in 
such  places  the  sea-water  containing  3*66  parts  of  saline  matter  in 
100.  He  states,  that  the  quantity  diminishes  in  approaching  the  coasts, 
on  account  of  the  rivers  pouring  their  waters  into  the  sea,  and  that  it 
also  diminishes  on  the  most  western  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  the 
proportion  is  8*59  per  cent.  Prof.  Forchhammer  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  by  the  evaporation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  waters,  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  increases  towards  the  east,  and  reaches  3*65  per  cent.,  in 
K.  lat.  89**  39'  and  W.  long.  55°  16'.  Thence  it  decreases  slowly  to- 
wards the  N.E. ;  and  at  a  distance  of  60  to  80  miles  from  the  western 
shores  of  England,  the  Atlantic  contains  3-57  per  cent,  of  solid  sub- 
stances in  solution.  The  same  proportion  of  salts  is  found  all  over  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  Iceland,  at  distances 
from  the  land  not  affected  by  the  outflow  of  rivers.* 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  saline  substances  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  appear  that  they  do  not  differ  so  much 
MB  might  be  supposed.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Forchhammer's 
researches  lead  him  to  consider  that  lime  is  rather  rare  around  the  West 
India  Islands,  where  myriads  of  polyps  employ  it  for  their  solid  coral 
structures ;  the  proportion  of  lime  to  chlorine  being  there  as  247  to 
10,000,  while  the  same  substance  is  more  common  in  the  Kattegat, 
where  part  of  the  lime  brought  by  numerous  rivers  into  the  Baltic  is 
carried  to  the  ocean.  In  the  Kattegat  the  proportion  of  lime  to  chlo- 
rine is  as  871  to  10,000.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  17  analyses  gave  297 
to  10,000 ;  and  between  Faroe  and  Greenland  18  analyses  afforded  300 
to  lOjOOO.f 

*  It  wiU  he  obyioas  that  in  all  researches  as  to  the  amount  of  the  saline  contents  of 
the  ocean,  the  depth  from  which  waters  for  examination  may  be  taken  must  be  regarded. 
The  tendency  for  river  and  rain  waters  to  flow  oyer,  or  keep  above  the  mass  of  sea 
wster,  is  well  known,  a  very  gradual  mingling  of  these  waters  being  effected.  While 
so  above  the  general  saline  solutions,  such  fresh  waters  would  be  those  to  evaporate. 
Waters  taken  from  different  depths  are  desirable,  more  particularly  when  we  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  vertical  as  weU  as  the  horizontal  modiflcations  which  may  exist  in  the 
saline  contents  of  sea  waters. 

f  Forchhammer.   Memoirs  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

vol.  XV.  p.  90. 
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Researches  of  this  kind,  limited  as  they  are  at  present,  are  still  suf- 
ficient to  point  ont  the  modifying  influences  of  proximity  to  land,  of  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  of  the  melting  of  ice  in  the  polar  regions,  and  of 
oceanic  currents  flowing  from  one  region,  where  certain  conditions 
prevail,  to  another  where  these  may  be  modified. 

As  geologists,  we  have  to  inquire  if  the  salts  in  solution,  and  derived 
by  means  of  rivers  from^  the  land,  are  thrown  down  on  the  sea-floor, 
either  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  land,  or  further  removed 
in  deeper  oceanic  waters.  If  we  take  the  calcareous  matter,  we  find 
that  it  can  be  transported,  by  means  of  rivers  flowing  outwards,  for 
various  distances  over  the  heavier  sea  waters,  to  be  still  further  carried 
outwards  and  into  greater  depths  of  water,  probably,  if  an  ocean  current 
seizes  on  the  river  waters  thus  situated.  No  small  aid  would  be  afforded 
if,  when  fitting  opportunities  presented  themselves,  waters  from  the 
streams  which  might  thus  be  traversed  were  carefully  examined  with 
reference  to  their  chemical  character.  In  warm  climates  there  might 
be  much  evaporation  from  the  upper  part  of  river  waters  thus  slowly 
passing  along  the  surface  of  the  seas,  productive  of  results,  as  regards 
matter  in  solution,  of  appreciable  value. 

When  we  consult  analyses  of  sea  waters,  to  ascertain  the  condition  in 
which  lime  may  be  present  In  them,  we  find  enough  to  show  that  much 
is  to  be  learnt  by  experiments  made  with  the  aid  which  the  present 
methods  of  analysis  can  afford.  We  can  readily  understand  that  while 
lime  may  be  pouring  into  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  a  carbonate  kept 
in  solution  by  the  proper  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  it  might  be  converted 
into  solid  matter  by  animal  life  in  another,  in  regions  where  a  balance 
of  supply  is  not  kept  up,  so  that  eventually  very  unequal  quantities  are 
distributed  in  solution.  But  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  such  facts 
carefully,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  combination  in  which  the 
lime  may  be  found  in  the  different  regions  of  the  ocean.* 

With  respect  to  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  sea  waters.  Dr. 
Lyon  Play  fair  suggests  that,  as  river  waters  generally  contain  in  solu- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Schweiger  for  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  No  doubt  it  is  only  good  for  the  locality,  one  not  favourable  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  oceanic  waters,  being  too  much  shut  in  by  land,  from  which 
river  waters,  differently  charged  with  saline  matter,  are  discharged.  His  analysis  i? 
as  follows : — 

Water, 964-74872 


Chloride  of  Sodium,  . 
"  "  Potassium, 
"        **  Magnesium, 

Bromide  of  Magnesium, 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
"        "  Lime,  .     . 

Carbonate  of  Lime,     . 


27-06948 
0-76662 
8-66668 
0-2929 
2-29678 
1-40662 
008301 


With,  in  addition  to  these  constituents,  distinct  traces  of  iodine  and  ammonia. 
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tion  a  small  quantitj  of  silicate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid,  dissolved 
in  sea  water,  enabling  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  therein  held  in  solu- 
tion, would  act  on  this  silicate,  decomposing  it,  and  forming  a  carbonate 
of  potash.  The  solvent  being  thus  removed  from  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  latter  would  be  precipitated,  and  a  new  portion  would  be  formed 
from  the  double  decomposition  of  the  newly-formed  carbonate  of  potash 
on  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  when  present.  He 
suggests  that  this  process  of  decomposition  may  account  for  the  silica  so 
frequently  found  in  limestones.  It  is,  however,  to  the  action  of  vegeta- 
tion on  sea  waters  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  attributes  a  more  general 
deposit  of  any  carbonate  of  lime  from  them.  He  remarks,  that  marine, 
like  terrestrial  plants,  constantly  require  and  take  away  carbonic  acid 
from  the  waters  around  them,  so  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  keep  an^ 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  which  may  find  its  way  into  the  sea 
waters,  being  removed,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down. 

Independently  of  the  soluble  matter  thrown  into  the  sea  by  rivers 
returning  to  it  frequently  that  which  in  anterior  geological  times  was 
accumulated  in  it,  we  have  to  reflect  that  the  volcanic  action  which  we 
know  has  been  set  up  upon  the  ocean-floor,  sometimes  throwing  up 
matter  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  forming  islands,  must  as  a  whole 
have  Claused  no  small  amount  of  soluble  matter  to  be  vomited  forth. 
Looking  at  the  gases  evolved  and  substances  sublimed  from  sub-aerial 
Tolcanoes,  we  should  expect  many  combinations  to  be  formed  and  decom- 
positions to  arise.  Seeing  also  the  soundings  around  certain  oceanic 
and  volcanic  islands,  no  slight  pressure  would  have  been  exerted  upon 
the  earlier  volcanic  action  beneath  the  seas, — a  modifying  influence  alone 
of  no  slight  importance.  Surrounded  by  seas  of  inferior  temperature, 
closing  in  upon  the  volcanic  vent  as  the  heated  waters  rose  upwards, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  have  certain  substances,  only  soluble  at  a 
high  temperature,  thrown  down  where  the  cooling  influences  could  be 
felt;  as  also,  when  these  substances  may  be  borne  upwards  by  the 
heated  waters,  to  have  them  distributed  by  any  oceanic  currents  acting 
over  the  locality,  supposing  that  the  heated  waters  either  rose  to,  or 
were  produced  at  distances  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  where  these 
currents  could  be  felt.  Without  entering  further  upon  this  subject,  we 
would  merely  desire  to  point  out  that,  in  volcanic  regions,  the  sea  may 
not  only  receive  saline  solutions  marked  by  the  presence  of  certain 
substances  not  so  commonly  thrown  into  it  by  rivers  elsewhere,  but  that 
also  submarine  volcanic  action  may  be  eff'ective  in  producing  chemical 
deposits,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  either  not  be  formed,  or  not  so  abundantly.* 

*  It  woald  be  yerj  desirable  to  ascertain  points  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  examining  the 
sea  waters  around  Tolcanic  regions  may  enable  the  observer  to  do  so ;  and  more 
cfpeeianj  when,  by  any  fortunate  chance,  opportunities  may  be  afforded  after  any 
mbmarine  Toloanio  aotion  may  be  evident  or  supposed. 
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With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  chemical  deposits  may  he  accumu- 
lated, it  is  very  needful  to  consider  that  horizontality  is  not  essential  to 
them.  They  may  he  formed  at  considerable  angles,  against  any  pre- 
yiously  existing  surface  offering  the  needful  conditions.  Numerous 
deposits  from  solutions  are  effected  as  well  on  the  sides  as  on  the  bot- 
toms of  vessels  containing  them.*  Hence  we  may  have  deposits  on  the 
large  scale,  giving  rise  to  deceptive  appearances.  Let  a,  for  example,  in 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  68)  be  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  such  as  the  sea, 
from  which  the  beds,  i,  have  been  deposited  from  chemical  solution 
(limestones,  for  instance,)  upon  the  pre-existing  surface,  c  (2,  of  a  strati- 
fied work,  c  €j  and  it  might,  if  only  a  portion  of  such  a  section  was 


Fig.  08. 
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subsequently  exposed,  be  concluded  that  there  had  been  movements  of 
the  land,  tilting  up  these  beds,  when  in  reality  there  may  have  been 
perfect  repose,  as  regards  their  position,  since  the  time  of  their  deposit. 
Even  when,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  horizontal  accumulations  of  this  kind 
might  be  expected,  they  are  often  found  to  have  moulded  themselves 
upon  the  irregularities  of  ground  upon  which  they  were  thrown  down. 

The  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  existing  life  may  be  accumulated 
or  entombed  in  mineral  matter, — This  is  a  subject  of  much  importance 
to  the  geologist  desirous  of  reasoning  correctly  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  may  have  been  accumulated.  The  habits  of 
plants  and  animals  engage  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  by  his 
aid  most  important  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  geologist,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  infer  how  plants  or  animals,  found  existing  under 
certain  conditions,  may  contribute  by  their  remains  to  the  mass  of 
mineral  accumulations  now  taking  place,  occasionally  even  forming 
thick  beds,  spread  over  considerable  areas,  without  the  admixture  of 
mud,  and  sometimes  of  any  sediment  derived  from  the  decomposition  or 
mechanical  destruction  of  previously  existing  rocks. 

The  observer  should,  in  the  first  place,  direct  his  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  remains  of  terrestrial  life  may  be  entombed. 
Though  when  terrestrial  plants  die,  the  substances  of  which  they  are 
composed  are,  as  a  mass,  returned  to  the  atmosphere  and  soil  whence 
they  have  been  derived,  the  movements  of  animals  which  may  feed  upon 
them  being  regarded  as  so  far  local,  that  keeping  to  the  grounds  where 

*  Pipes  conveying  waters  containing  much  bicarbonate  of  lime,  or  many  other 
iubstanoes  in  solution,  are  well  known  to  be  often  coated  all  round. 
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their  food  is  presented  to  them,  their  droppings  restore  to  the  soil  what 
the  plants  had  removed  from  it,  the  carnivorous  animals  which  consume 
the  graminivorous,  returning  that  which  the  latter  did  not  prior  to 
death, — ^there  are  still  conditions  under  which  parts  of  existing  vege- 
taiion  may  become  permanently  preserved. 

Exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  after  death,  vegetation  decays  ac- 
cording to  the  structure  of  the  different  plants  and  the  climate  of  the 
locality.  The  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  is  effected  in  certain 
tropical  regions  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  more  particularly  when  the 
outside  of  a  large,  and  sometimes  prostrate  tree  may  retain  its  form, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  the  inside  be  hollow,  filled  with  leaves  that  have 
fidlen  into  it,  or  teeming  with  animal  life.  This  kind  of  decay  is  still 
more  instructive  when  upright  stems  of  plants,  in  tropical  low  grounds, 
liable  to  floods,  retain  their  outside  portions  sufficiently  long  to  have 
their  inside  hollows  partially  or  wholly  filled  with  leaves  and  mud  or 
sand,  the  whole  low  ground  silting  up,  so  that  sands,  silt,  and  mud  ac- 
cumulate around  these  stems,  entombing  them  in  upright  positions, 
without  tops,  though  their  roots  retain  their  original  extension.  The 
study  of  the  sedimentary  accimiulations  of  river  deltas,  amid  the  rank 
vegetation  of  some  tropical  countries,  is  very  valuable  as  respects  certain 
deposits  in  which  the  remains  of  vegetation  form  a  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant portion.  Behind  mangrove  swamps  much  that  has  a  geological 
bearing  may  be  frequently  seen  ;  and  indeed  amid  them,  the  observer 
not  forgetting  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable  remains  become  mingled  with,  and  finally  covered  over 
by,  sedimentary  matter. 

Not  only  in  the  tropics,  but  in  other  regions,  large  tracts  of  marsh 
land,  interspersed  with  shallow  lakes,  are  highly  favourable  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  vegetable  substances.  The  leaves  of  trees,  growing  in  such 
situations,  falling  upon  the  patches  of  water,  take  a  horizontal  position, 
spreading  in  a  layer  in  certain  climates  and  seasons  over  their  surfaces. 
These  leaves  gradually  soak  up  water,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  If,  from 
time  to  time,  flood  waters  bring  fine  mineral  matter  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension into  such  situations,  it  settles,  and  thus  the  leaves  may  be  pre- 
served in  thin  layers  alternating  with  the  clayey  sediment.  Should  it 
so  happen  that  waters,  charged  with  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  find 
their  way  either  gradually  and  constantly,  or  by  sudden  rushes  in  floods, 
we  may  have  the  leaves  or  other  remains  of  plants  preserved  in  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  pure,  according  to  the  presence  of  any 
other  matter  brought  into  the  lakes  in  mechanical  suspension  or  chemi- 
cal solution. 

The  manner  in  which  bogs  are  formed  should  also  be  studied.  Many 
no  longer  exhibit  their  progress  over  shallow  lakes,  while  others  will 
show  it.     In  the  latter  case  we  find  aquatic  plants,  like  the  large  rushes 
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and  water  lilies,  accnmnlating  mud  about  their  roots,  as  also  decajing 
vegetation,  npon  which  finally  the  bog  plants  advance,  the  chief  of  which, 
in  our  climate,  is  the  Sphagnum  palustre.  As  these  decay  beneathy  a 
new  growth  continues  above,  up  to  levels  where  the  requisite  moisture 
can  be  obtained.'*'  Trees  are  very  frequently  found  in  these  bogs  (some 
of  which  are  very  extensive),  in  a  manner  showing  that  the  conditions 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  oaks,  and  other  trees,  have  from  time  to 
time  obtained,  so  that  distinct  levels  of  them  have  been  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  same  bog. 

The  extent  of  bogs  is  very  variable,  as  also  the  bottoms  on  which  they 
repose.  Sometimes  the  latter  are  formed  of  shell  marls,  accumulated  mt 
the  bottoms  of  the  shallow  lakes,  anterior  to  the  advance  of  the  aquatic 
vegetation  over  them.  The  thickness  of  bogs  necessarily  varies :  in  some 
10  to  30  or  40  feet  is  not  uncommon.  Of  the  pauses  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  bogs,  sufiicient  to  permit  a  growth  of  trees  upon  them,  as  also  a 
surface  upon  which  habitations  may  be  constructed,  perhaps  as  good  an 
example  as  any  is  that  of  the  ancient  wooden  house  discovered  in  June, 
1833,  in  Drumkelin  Bog,  on  the  northeast  of  Donegal.  It  was  16  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  bog  before  the  upper  part  was  taken  off,  and  4 
feet  beneath  the  cuttings  of  the  time,  standing  itself  upon  15  feet  more 
of  bog,  so  that  the  total  thickness  at  that  place  had  been  31  feet.  The 
house  itself  was  a  square  of  12  feet  sides,  and  9  feet  high,  and  was  formed 
of  two  floors,  the  roof  constructed  with  thick  planks  of  oak,  the  wood 
employed  for  the  whole  dwelling,  upon  which  no  iron  had  been  used. 
Upon  clearing  away  the  bog  from  the  level  of  the  house,  a  paved  path- 
way was  discovered  extending  several  yards  from  it  to  a  hearthstone, 
covered  with  ashes,  some  bushels  of  half-burned  charcoal,  some  nut- 
shells, and  blocks  of  wood  partly  burned.  Near  the  house  there  were 
stumps  of  oak  trees,  which  grew  at  the  time  it  was  inhabited.  A  layer 
of  sand  had  been  spread  over  the  ground  before  the  erection  of  the  house. 
All  seems  to  have  marked  a  state  of  repose  in  the  growth  of  this  part 
of  the  bog  ;  so  that  a  change  of  conditions  affecting  the  drainage  would 
seem  needful  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  16  feet  more  above  the 
surface,  after  the  time  when  this  wooden  house  was  constructed.  It'maj 
have  been  that  one  of  those  burstings  of  parts  of  a  bog,  some  of  which 
are  recorded,  may  have  overwhelmed  this  locality,  soft  boggy  matter 
having  gradually  accumulated  to  a  higher  level  under  favourable  circum- 
stances in  some  place  adjacent. 

Bogs  are  very  irregularly  dispersed,  forming  unequal  patches  as  to 

*  Those  trayelliDg  in  North  Wales  will  find,  opposite  Cwm-y-glo,  below  the  bridge 
crossing  the  outlet  of  Llyn-Padarn  (the  lower  Llanberis  lake),  a  good  example  of  a  lake 
filling  up,  with  the  advance  of  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  upon  a  still  remaining 
portion,  while  bog  plants  and  bog  creep  on  behind  them.  At  the  proper  season,  the  local- 
ity is  brilliant  with  thousands  of  water  lilies  thus  advancing.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  thia 
was  once  a  third  Llanberis  lake,  but  being  shallow,  was  the  first  to  be  nearly  filled  up. 
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urea  and  thickness.  The  surface  occupied  by  the  bogs  of  Ireland  alone, 
has  been  estimated  at  2,800,000  acres.  From  the  tannin  in  them,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  are  often  found  well  preserved,  and,  in 
consequence,  numerous  relics  of  ancient  times  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  which,  unless  entombed  in  bogs,  would  have  remained  unknown. 
Other  things  have  evidently  been  lost  in  them,  and  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  progress  of  the  turf-cutter.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
bronxe  swords,  spear-heads,  and  other  ornaments  and  weapons  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  have  been  thus  preserved  in  Ireland.  As  might  be 
expected,  also,  the  remains  of  animals  are  found  which  have  perished  in 
the  bogs. 

Of  bog-like  accumulations  in  a  warm  climate,  the  ^^  Dismal  Swamp," 
as  it  is  called— 40  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  25  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west — partly  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
partly  in  North  Carolina,  seems  an  excellent  example.  Mr.  Lyell  de- 
scribes this  swamp  as  ^'  one  vast  quagmire,  soft  and  muddy,  except 
where  the  surface  is  rendered  partially  firm  by  a  covering  of  vegetables 
and  their  matted  roots."*  From  the  nature  of  the  mass,  which  appears 
to  be  chiefly  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  spongy  for  the  most  part,  logs 
and  branches  of  trees  intermingled  in  it,  water  is  so  disseminated  that 
the  central  portions  of  the  swamp  are  the  highest,  rising  on  all  sides 
above  the  surrounding  firm  and  dry  land,  except  for  about  12  or  15 
miles  on  the  western  side,  where  rivers  flow  into  it  from  more  elevated 
ground.  The  greatest  height  of  the  central  part  above  the  sides  is 
estimated  at  about  12  feet,  and  in  such  central  portion  there  is  a  lake,  7 
miles  long,  and  5  miles  wide.  The  greatest  depth  of  this  lake  is  15 
feet ;  the  sides  are  composed  of  steep  banks  of  the  vegetable  mass,  and 
the  bottom  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  same  matter  in  a  highly  comminuted 
state,  with  sometimes  a  w^te  sand,  about  a  foot  thick.  Rivers  flow  out 
of  the  swamp  from  all  other  parts  of  its  margin  except  that  mentioned. 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact  as  connected  with  this  swamp,  one  hav- 
ing many  geological  bearings,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  sur- 
face supports  a  growth  even  of  trees.  He  mentions  the  juniper  trees 
{Cupresius  thy  aides)  as  standing  firmly  in  the  softest  places,  supported 
by  their  long  tap-roots.  With  other  evergreens  these  trees  form  a  shade, 
under  which  grow  a  multitude  of  ferns,  reeds,  and  shrubs.  The  great 
cedar  {OupressiM  dtsticha)  also  flourishes  under  favourable  conditions. 
Trunks  of  large  and  tall  trees  lie  buried  in  the  swamp.  They  are  easily 
upset  by  extraordinary  winds  and  covered  in  the  mire,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sap  wood,  they  are  preserved.  Much  of  this  timber  is  found 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface,  and  is  sawn  into  planks  half  under  water. 
Bears  inhabit  the  swamp,  climbing  the  trees  in  search  of  acorns  from 
the  oaks,  and  gum  berries.     There  are  wild  cats  also,  and  occasionally  a 

*  Ljell*B  Trayels  in  North  America,  yoI.  i.  p.  148. 
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wolf  is  seen,  bo  that  there  must  often  be  conditions  for  the  loss  of  these 
animals  in  the  mire,  and  favonrable  for  the  preservation  of  their  bones. 
Indeed  in  such  a  region  as  this,  occupying  an  area  of  sereral  hundred 
square  miles,  the  amount  and  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
which  may  be  collected  in  one  great  extended  sheet,  is  not  m  little  re- 
markable. 
Rivers,  in  some  regions,  carry  forward  not  only  the  small  plants  with 

the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  larger,  but  multitudes  also  of  trees  are 
thus  sometimes  transported,  part  of  them  retained  within  the  sedimentary 
deposits  of  the  rivers  themselves,  part  swept  out  seawards.  It  is  not 
among  the  long-cultivated  lands  that  the  amount  of  plants,  great  and 
small,  carried  downwards  by  rivers,  is  best  observed,  though  during 
floods  in  them  large  trees  are  occasionally  borne  down  their  courses. 
It  is  in  regions  where  man  has  not  by  his  labours  modified  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  or  the  course  of  rivers,  that  the  transport  of  plants  by 
running  waters  can  be  well  studied.  We  then  have  conditions  resem- 
bling those  under  which  vegetable  remains  may  in  this  way  have  been 
mingled  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  previous  geological  periods. 
On  this  account,  the  courses  of  rivers,  such  as  those  of  the  Missisdppi 
and  its  tributaries,  are  still  highly  instructive,  though  in  various  wmjs 
other  rivers,  pursuing  their  courses  through  lands  not  yet  cultivated  in 
any  part  by  man,  may  be  still  more  so.  The  9nag%  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  great  trees  carried  away  from  its  banks,  or  those  of  its  tributaries, 
and  which  are  anchored,  so  to  speak,  by  their  roots  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  'stream,  their  heads  bending  with  its  strength,  are  well-known 
examples  of  the  partial  stoppage  of  trees  on  their  course  downwards. 
The  same  river,  or  rather  one  of  its  delta  streams,  named  the  Acha- 
falaya,  furnishes  us  with  a  good  instance  of  a  large  accumulation  of 
some  of  these  drift-trees  within  the  last  eighty  years.  About  that  time 
since,  numbers  of  these  drift-trees  got  entangled  in  the  channel,  so  that 
they  no  longer  passed  freely  down  it.  Eventually  they  formed  a  mass, 
termed  the  Raft,  distributed  irregularly,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the 
waters,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  closely  matted  together  in  some 
localities.  In  1808  the  cubic  contents  of  this  collection  of  drifted  trees 
was  estimated  at  286,784,000  cubic  feet.*  If  by  any  change  of  con- 
ditions the  channel  of  the  Achafalaya  became  little  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  raft  consequently  fell  in  the  channel  and  was  covered  over  with 
fine  sediment  derived  from  muddy  waters  quietly  working  their  way 

*  The  20  miles  of  length  were  estimated  at  10  miles,  this  distance  being  considered 
as  representing  a  close  packing  of  the  trees.  The  ayerage  breadth  was  taken  at  220 
yards,  and  the  depth  at  8  feet. — (Darby,  Geographical  Description  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.)  Rafts  of  this  description,  bnt  of  less  size,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  found 
in  other  diiisions  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Captain  Hall  (Trayels  in  North 
America,  yoI.  iii.  p.  870)  mentions  being  a  witness  of  one  of  those  falls  of  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  coyered  with  trees,  which  throw  so  much  driftwood  into  the  MissisBippL 
the  banks  of  the  latter  also  contributing  largely  to  the  general  mass. 
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into  the  old  river  conrae,  a  long  line  of  lignite,  corresponding  with 
twenty  miles  of  the  old  channel  of  this  river,  might  be  the  consequence. 

When  we  regard  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
considering  that  a  large  amoant  of  plants  and  trees,  differing  in  kinds 
and  structure  according  to  climates,  must  be  annually  entombed,  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  that  decay  they  would  have  suffered,  if  left,  after 
death,  solely  to  atmospheric  influences.  No  doubt  much  of  this  vegeta- 
tion IB  still  decomposed  after  transport  by  the  rivers  to  their  deltas,  yet 
mnch  also  must  be  entombed  in  deposits  excluding  ordinary  atmospheric 
inflnences,  and  leaving  the  plants  under  conditions  favourable  for  their 
gradnal  alteration  into  lignite,  or  to  the  more  advanced  state  of  coal, 
should  geological  changes  so  permit.  In  deltas,  also,  we  have,  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  formed  by  the  advance  of  the  sediments  thrust  forward 
by  the  rivers,  circumstances  in  many  regions  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  aquatic  and  swamp  vegetation.  In  such  situations,  as  they  fill  up  by 
the  occasional  inflow  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  rivers  in  flood,  and  by 
die  growth  and  partial  decay  of  the  vegetation,  we  have  also  conditions 
suited  to  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  plants,  or  their  parts,  often  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  grew,  mingled  with  carbonaceous  matter 
and  beds  of  sediment.  It  may  so  happen,  in  rivers  where  sands  as  well 
as  mud  are  forced  forward,  that  by  the  occasional  shifting  of  a  stream, 
or  the  breaking  away  of  a  bank,  previously  barring  the  entrance  of  any 
portion  of  a  main  stream,  sands  may  be  thrust  forward  over  accumula- 
tions of  this  kind,  their  deposit  marked  by  successive  lateral  and  sloping 
additions,  such  as  have  been  previously  mentioned  (p.  55). 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  animal  remains  on  dry  land,  or  in 
fresh  water,  we  have  to  recollect  that  the  rapacious  animals  very  fre- 
quently devour  the  bones  of  the  vertebrata  which  they  destroy,  and  the 
scavenger  animals  eat  up  those  which  the  former  may  have  left  uncon- 
somed,  so  that  few  bones  generally  remain  exposed  on  dry  land  to  be 
decomposed  by  atmospheric  influences.  It  is  very  probable  that  in 
deserts,  the  bones  of  animals  which  have  perished  in  them  may  be  often 
buried  beneath  great  sand-drifts,  there  to  remain,  perhaps,  if  decom- 
posing causes  be  slight  in  such  situations,  until  geological  changes  may 
again  bring  such  deserts  beneath  waters,  and  consolidation  of  the  sands 
be  effected.  We  have  seen  the  bones  of  rabbits  and  birds  exposed  by  a 
shift  of  some  of  our  coast  sand-hills,  by  which  portions  of  old  accumula- 
tions, marked  by  successive  growths  of  vegetation,  have  been  carried 
off  by  the  winds. 

Vertebrate  animals  are,  in  some  countries,  overwhelmed  by  the  fall 
of  parts  of  mountain  sides  or  cliffs,  so  as  to  become  buried  deeply  in 
situations  where  their  bones  are  under  conditions  favourable  for  preser- 
vation. Occasionally,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  partial  fall  of  sea  cliffs 
on  tidal  coasts,  while  wandering  beneath  them  when  the  tide  may  be 
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out,  their  harder  parts,  perhaps,  washed  out  to  sea  when  the  breakers 
may  have  subsequently  removed  the  fallen  mass.  Such  harder  parts 
may  thus  become  mingled  with  any  sedimentary  accumulation  which 
may  be  forming,  should  they  not  be  ground  to  pieces  on  the  coast  by 
the  breakers. 

While  studying  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of  vertebrate  animals 
may  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  streams,  pools,  or  lakes  of  fresh 
water,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  countries  where 
such  occur,  are  places  into  which  more  animals  fall  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  thought  probable.  In  some  of  our  limestone  dbtricts,  where 
caverns  are  found  open  to  the  surface,  many  an  animal  is  lost,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  usually  taken,  so  that  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that,  in  uncultivated  regions,  animals  chased  by  others,  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  brink  of  a  fissure  and  unable  to  clear  it  at  a  bound, 
often  get  precipitated  into  it.  How  far  their  remains  may  be  preserved 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  circumstances.  While  even  inaccessible 
to  scavenger  quadrupeds,  many  of  these  fissures  are  open  to  scavenger 
birds,  who  may  descend  and  devour  the  flesh,  leaving  the  bones* 
Scavenger  insects  can  readily  also  consume  the  softer  parts.  The 
ultimate  preservation  of  the  bones  from  the  decomposing  effects  of 
atmospheric  influences  would  depend  upon  their  exclusion  from  thenu 
The  accumulation  of  clayey  matter  in  the  fissures,  washed  in  from  the 
tops  or  sides  during  rains,  mingled  probably  with  fallen  portions  of 
rocks,  forming  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  will  tend  to  this  end.  Still 
better,  however,  would  be  their  entombment  by  calcareous  stalagmites 
and  stalactites,  where  these  were  found  in  the  fissures  of  limestones. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  might  have  an  ossiferous  limestone  breccia  rising 
to  the  surface  irregularly,  the  width  varying  with  the  form  of  the  walls 
of  the  original  fissure. 

Cavea,  inhabited  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  same  kinds  of  animals^ 
during  which  they  brought  in  their  prey,  so  that  such  parts  of  them- 
selves or  of  this  prey  which  may  have  remained  unconsumed  accumu- 
lated, would  also  afford  opportunities  for  the  preservation  of  vertebrate 
animal  remains^  acooniing  to  circumstances.  If  these  remains,  even 
teeth,  continued  lonsr  under  the  decomposing  conditions  likely  to  obtain 
in  such  situations^  without  some  protection  afforded  by  clay,  in  limestone 
caverns  by  stalagmites,  or  by  numerous  fallen  fragments,  few  traces 
would  be  expected,  while,  if  these  protecting  influences  existed,  such 
remains  might  otten  be  prosorveiL 

It  is,  however,  to  the  aid  of  water  we  have  to  look  for  the  entomb- 
ment of  vertebrate  remains  in  the  largest  quantities,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  labv^urs  of  Buckland  and  others  have  taught  us  how  much  may  he 
preserve\l  in  fissures  and  caverns.  We  have  already  noticed  the  loss  of 
animals  in  bogs  and  swamps.     In  some  regions,  the  collective  amount 
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of  those  which  perish  in  this  manner  must  be  considerable.  We  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  many  mammals  perish  in  lakes,  sometimes  sink- 
ing into  soft  ground  6n  their  borders,  at  others  while  endeavouring  to 
cross  them.  la  the  former  case  they  may  be  preserved,  as  in  bogs  and 
common  swamps,  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  their  bones  occurring 
relatively  to  each  other  as  in  life.  In  the  latter,  their  bones  may  often 
be  scattered.  After  decomposition  had  sufficiently  advanced,  so  that 
the  dead  body  floated,  it  may  be  either  drifted  to  a  shallow  or  deep  side 
of  the  lake,  supposing,  for  illustration,  that  both  existed.  If  to  the 
latter,  and  decomposition  had  still  further  advanced,  and  probably  also 
the  scavenger  animals,  both  of  the  air  and  water,  had  consumed  no 
small  portion  of  it,  the  body  might  descend  into  deep  water,  with  the 
bones  still,  as  a  whole,  in  their  relative  positions,  so  that  if  detrital  or 
chemical  deposits  were  there  taking  place,  they  would  be  in  the  con- 
dition to  be  so  preserved.  If  drifted  and  stranded  on  a  shallow  part  of 
a  lake,  the  body  would  be  liable  to  be  attacked  with  facility  by  scavenger 
land  quadrupeds,  which  might  not  have  ventured  into  the  water  of  the 
deep  parts  of  the  lake  for  this  purpose.  In  many  instances,  as  those 
who  may  have  seen  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  under  such  circumstances 
are  aware,  the  bones  would  be  eventually  much  scattered,  part  of  them 
pulled  upon  the  dry  land  and  decomposed,  if  not  eaten,  while  another 
part  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  again  enter  the  lake,  and  be 
there  enveloped  by  deposits  in  the  progress  of  formation. 

Whether  land  animals  floated  or  not  after  being  drowned  in  lakes 
must  often  depend  upon  the  consumption  of  their  flesh  while  submerged. 
The  various  regions  of  the  world  furnish  us  with  different  creatures  in- 
babiting  such  pieces  of  water.  In  many  warm  climates,  the  bodies 
would  soon  be  attacked  by  reptiles,  capable  of  easily  destroying  their 
softer  parts.  In  some  countries,  the  crocodilian  family  would  speedily 
proceed  to  devour  them,  and  not  the  less  greedily  that  some  decompo- 
sition had  taken  place.  By  their  aid  some  animals  might  get  dismem- 
bered in  such  a  way  that  the  bones  became  finally  much  scattered,  and 
the  parts  of  the  same  animal  be  somewhat  spread  among  lacustrine  de- 
posits. The  crocodilians  themselves  may  add  not  a  little  to  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  vertebrata  entombed  in  lake  accumulations,  by  seizing 
animals  on  the  shores  and  dragging  them  into  the  water.* 

With  respecfc  to  the  remains  of  aquatic  reptiles  and  fish  in  lakes,  the 
voracity  of  many  of  these  creatures  is  commonly  so  great,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  prey  so  incessantly  kept  up  among  them,  that  entire 

• 

*  The  caiman  of  the  great  West  India  Islands  in  this  way  frequently  obtains  dogs, 
and  sometimes  goats,  incantioiisly  approaching  a  place  where  he  may  be  larking,  per- 
haps half-depressed  in  mud,  with  the  tip  of  his  snout  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
caiman  is  considered  by  the  negroes  so  fond  of  dogs'  flesh,  that  when  a  bent  mangroye 
tree,  with  a  running  noose,  is  some^mes  placed  to  catch  one,  a  dog  in  a  stout  stockade, 
in  the  line  traced  out  for  the  caiman,  is  Uiought  one  of  the  best  baits. 
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skeletons  would  have  to  be  preserved  ander  very  favourable  conditions. 
The  deltas  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  those  in  tropical  regions,  will 
afford  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  remains  of 
aquatic  reptiles  may  become  embedded  in  detrital  matter.  We  have 
seen  the  caiman  of  Jamaica,  when  pursued,  so  bury  himself  in  the  mud 
of  the  lagoons,  in  which  he  delights  to  live,  that  occasionally  there  must 
be  some  difficulty  of  withdrawal  from  it. 

Floods  in  rivers,  particularly  those  of  large  size,  flowing  amid  great 
plains,  where  the  sudden  rise  of  water  covers  a  large  area  in  a  short 
time,  concealing  the  more  shallow  portions,  would  appear  the  means  by 
which  many  mammals  arc  swept  off  their  feeding-grounds,  drowned, 
and  their  dead  bodies  buried  amid  the  detritus  borne  down  at  the  same 
time.  At  such  times,  also,  bones  of  mammals  which  may  renuun 
strewed  about  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  not  consumed  or  decom- 
posed, may  get  mingled  with  the  mud,  silt,  or  sands,  carried  forwardSy 
and  finally  deposited.  To  delta  accumulations,  whether  in  lakes  or 
sea^,  such  floods  must  often  bring  down  terrestrial  mammals  in  certain 
climates,  mingling  their  remains  with  those  of  many  reptiles. 

Though,  from  their  powers  of  flight  and  consequent  escape,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  birds  caught  by  floods  so  as  to  be  earned 
away,  drowned,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  their  harder  parts 
entombed,  vet,  as  we  do  occasionally,  though  rarely,  find  the  body 
of  a  land  bird  borne  down  a  stream  in  countries  and  at  times  of  the 
year  when  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  .been  shot  or 
otherwise  destroyed  by  man,  perhaps  we  may  look  to  this  eauae  as 
one,  however  occasional  and  rare,  by  which  remains  of  birds  may  be 
preserved.  It  is  in  districts  where  great  floods  may  suddenly  rise 
over  very  extensive  flat  lands,  particularly  at  times  when  the  young  of 
many  birds  inhabiting  and  breeding  upon  them  may  be  unable  to  fly  £ur 
or  at  all,  that  we  anticipate  the  more  frequent  surprises  of  this  kind. 
Land  birds  occasionally  fall  into  lakes  and  perish.  We  have  seen 
instances   in   which   laud   birds  chased   bv   hawks  have  fallen   into 

a 

lakes.  Accidents  causing  death  may  also  now  and  then  happen  to  the 
waders  frequenting  the  margins  of  lakes,  as  also  to  birds  which  live  ha- 
bitually on  their  waters,  either  supporting  themselves  by  fishing  in  the 
shallow  parts,  like  the  swans,  or  by  the  aid  also  of  diving,  like  the  duek 
tribe.  The  preservation  of  their  bones^  once  at  the  bottom,  in  lacustrine 
accumulations,  would  be  the  same  as  with  other  animal  remains. 

Under  all  oirourastanoes,  jn^rhaps,  to  flooils  passing  over  extensive 
flats,  raising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  dead  Kvlies  of  birds  which 
have  perished  by  natural  deaths,  as  their  state  of  decomposition  may 
permit,  or  sweeping  forwards  the  Kmics  of  others,  not  yet  consumed  by 
soaveni^>r  animals,  we  mav  look  for  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  trans- 
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port  by  water  and  entombment  of  the  remains  of  birds  in  the  resulting 
deposits.* 

Daring  floods  also  conditions  are  very  favourable  to  the  sweeping  off 
of  numerous  insects,  even  those  having  the  power  of  flight  being  caught 
up  in  the  waters  before  they  could  escape.  Multitudes  of  these  insects 
are  no  doubt  consumed  by  fish,  yet  the  remains  of  others  may  readily 
be  80  mingled  up  with  the  sediment  of  the  flood  waters  where  they  can 
deposit  it,  as  to  remain  permanently  encased  by  mud,  silt,  or  sand. 
Seeing  the  avidity  with  which,  in  general,  insects  cast  by  myriads,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  on  the  surface  of  lakes  or  pools  of  water,  are  de- 
Toored  by  fish,  when  we  discover  their  remains  embedded  in  calcareous 
matter,  as  they  have  been,  we  should  expect  circumstances  ill-suited  to 
the  habits  of  insectivorous  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles.  It  may  be  that  in 
waters  in  certain  pools  or  lakes  charged  with  large  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  by  means  of  the  needful  carbonic  acid,  the 
latter  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  drive  off  the  insectivorous  fish,  and  pre- 
Tent  the  breeding  of  insect-eating  aquatic  reptiles,  their  young,  unable 
to  escape  from  the  water,  being  then  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  as  the  fish. 

We  find  the  remains  of  land  molluscs  mingled  with  soils  in  many  lo- 
calities in  sufficient  abundance  to  show  how  capable  the  shells  of  these 
animals  are  of  preservation  when  circumstances  will  permit.  Though 
light  as  regards  the  absolute  weight  of  each  shell,  the  specific  gravity 
of  land  shells  is  considerable,  more  approaching  that  of  arragonite  than 
of  common  calcareous  spar.f  In  soils,  the  shells  are  ill  placed  for  re- 
sisting decomposition  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  time,  the  waters  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  readily  percolating  to  them,  so  that  in  such  situa- 
tions they  are,  if  not  lately  embedded,  usually  brittle,  and  not  unfre- 

*  Ktither  should  we  forget,  when  considering  the  manner  in  which  birds'  bones  may 
be  prvserred  within  the  boundaries  of  land,  that  they  may  get  entangled  among  tra- 
▼•rtinesy  and  thus  may  be  entombed  in  lines  and  patches  corresponding  with  such  cal- 
e»reous  deposits  as  they  form  in  streams  or  pools,  as  under  favourable  circumstances 
in  Italy. 

Ib  tb«  great  deserts  of  the  world,  birds,  such  as  ostriches,  perishing,  their  remains 
iDAy  be  often  eovered  over  by  great  sand  drifts,  and  remain  so  long  beneath,  even  sup- 
poeing  some  change  of  drift  to  expose  them,  as  to  be  no  longer  available  as  food  to  the 
nnimalt  which  would  otherwise  consume  them.  Some  may  remain  permanently  covered, 
nntil,  as  previously  mentioned,  by  a  change  of  geological  conditions,  these  deserts  may 
be  again  submerged,  and  their  sands  consolidated  into  rocks. 

t  When  experimenting  some  years  since  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  shells,  we  found 
thoee  of  the  following  land  molluscs  to  be : — 

Helix  Pomatia, 2-82 

Bulimus  decollatus,      .     .     .     .     2-85 

undatus, 2*85 

Auricula  bovina, 2*84 

Helix  citrina,  2*87 
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quently  broken.     Among  blown  sands  land  shells  are  often  abundant, 
some  land  molluscs  especially  delighting  in  siich  habitats. 

In  volcanic  countries,  or  those  over  which,  from  their  proximity  to 
such  countries,  volcanic  ashes  may  be  scattered,  and  sometimes  abun- 
dantly, land  shells,  and,  indeed,  various  other  land  animals,  may  be 
completely  covered  over  with  coatings  sufficient  not  only  to  kill  them, 
but  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  their  hard  parts.  The  fall  of  great 
quantities  of  ashes  and  cinders,  discharged  in  some  volcanic  eruption, 
would  appear  to  cause  a  greater  sudden  entombment  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, with  the  probability  of  preserving  their  more  solid  parts  entire, 
than  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  water,  even  including  the  moving 
sands  of  deserts.  Volcanic  districts  are,  in  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions, often  fertile,  abounding  in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  so  that  in 
regions,  such  as  Sumbawa  and  Java,  for  example,  land  animals,  including 
an  abundance  of  molluscs,  may  be  readily  buried  beneath  discharges  of 
lapilli  and  ash,  such  as  were  vomited  forth  from  the  volcano  of  Tomboro, 
in  Sumbawa,  in  April,  1815."^ 

*  The  eruptions  commenced  on  the  6th  April,  and  continued  more  or  less  vntU  the 
lOth,  when  they  became  more  violent.  A  Malay  prahu  was  on  the  11th,  though  dittaat 
from  Sumbawa,  enveloped  in  utter  darkness  from  the  ashes  in  the  air.  Upon  landing 
afterwards  on  the  island,  the  commander  found  the  country  covered  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  by  ashes  and  cinders ;  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  sailing  through  the 
cinders  floating  on  the  sea.  At  Macasar,  217  nautical  miles  from  Tomboro^  the  vol- 
canic discharges  were  heard  to  such  an  extent  that,  supposing  there  was  an  engage- 
ment with  pirates  near  at  hand,  the  East  India  Company's  cruiser,  '*  Benares,"  wai 
despatched  with  troops  on  board  to  look  after  them.  The  following  aocoont,  bj  the 
commander  of  the  **  Benares,"  obtained  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  will  show  the  amoaat 
of  ashes  and  cinders  vomited  forth : — 

Proceeding  south  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  explosions  heard,  at  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  **  the  face  of  the  heavens  to  the  southward  and  westward  had 
asBumed  a  dark  aspect,  and  it  was  much  darker  than  when  the  sun  rose ;  as  it  came 
nearer  it  assumed  a  dusky  red  appearance,  and  spread  over  every  part  of  the  heavens ; 
by  ten  it  was  so  dark  that  a  ship  could  hardly  be  seen  a  mile  distant;  bj  eleven  the 
whole  of  the  heavens  was  obscured,  except  a  small  space  towards  the  horison  to  the 
eastward,  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  came.  The  ashes  now  began  to  faU  ia 
showers,  and  the  appearance  was  altogether  truly  awful  and  alarming.  By  noon  the 
light  that  remained  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  disappeared,  and  complete  dark- 
ness covered  the  face  of  day.  This  continued  so  profound  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  that  1,"  continues  the  commander  of  the  "  Benares,"  '*  never  saw  anything  to  eqnal 
it  in  the  darkest  night ;  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  hand  when  held  close  to  the  ejea 
The  ashes  fell  without  intermission  throughout  the  night,  and  were  so  light  and  enbtUe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  spreading  awnings  fore  and  aft  as  mneh  as 
possible,  they  pervaded  every  part  of  the  ship. 

**  At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  it  continued  as  dark  as  ever,  but  began  to  eleer 
about  half-past  seven,  and  about  eight  o'clock  objects  could  be  faintly  observed  on 

deck.     From   this  time  it   began   to  clear  very  fast The   appearance  of  the 

ship  when  daylight  returned  was  most  singular ;  every  part  being  covered  with  falling 
matter.  It  had  the  appearance  of  calcined  pumice-stone,  nearly  the  colour  of  wood 
ashes ;  it  lay  in  heaps  of  a  foot  in  depth  on  many  parts  of  the  deck,  and  several  tons 
of  it  must  have  been  thrown  overboard;  for  though  an  impalpable  powder  or  dnst 
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The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent 

example   of  the   manner  in  which  the  surface  of  a  country  may  be 

covered  up  by  the  discharge  of  volcanic  ashes  and  lapilli,  so  that  various 

works  of  art  and  use  are  preserved  for  our  instruction.     Pompeii  not 

only  shows  us  paintings  still  remaining  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  but 

also  a  great  variety  of  delicate  articles,  extending  to  those  of  the 

women's  dressing-cases.     At  Herculaneum  we  have  even  the  writings 

of  the  time  on  papyri,  in  part  still  legible.     We  see  an  abundance  of 

men's  works  as  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  ashes 

and  cinders  upon  them,  and  often  in  a  condition,  after  being  thus  buried 

beneath  mineral  matter,  permeable  to  water,  for  1800  years,  which 

mighf  not  at  first  be  expected.     So  little  general  injury  seems  to  have 

been  sustained  by  the  town,  even  by  the  shocks  of  explosions  so  near, 

or  earthquake  movements,  that  the  crushing  in  of  house-tops  by  means 

of  the  weight  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  the  filling  up  of  all  corners  by 

the  finer  dust,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  effects  produced.     Walking 

in  the  street  of  tombs  at  Pompeii  it  seems  to  require  little  else  than  the 

presence  of  persons  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  place  when  over- 

vhelmed  by  cinders  and  ashes,  to  have  that  street  presented  to  us  as  it 

appeared  1800  years  since.     As  showing  that  not  only  bones  may  be 

preserved  under  such  conditions,  but  the  form  of  the  flesh  which  clothed 

them,  under  favourable  circumstances,  two  remarkable  instances  have 

occunred  at  Pompeii,  where  parts  of  the  human  form  were  perfectly 

preserved,  the  enveloping  ash  having  sufficiently  consolidated,  before 

the  decomposition  of  the  fleshy  parts,  to  retain  their  external  shape. 

The  thickness  of  the  ashes  and  lapilli  which  covered  up  Stabiae,  Pompeii, 

and  Herculaneum,  in  79,  has  been  estimated  as  varying  from  60  to  112 

feet  in  depth. '^ 

when  it  feU,  it  was,  when  compressed,  of  considerable  weight.  A  pint  measure  of  it 
wdgbed  twelve  ounces  and  three-quarters;  it  was  perfectly  tasteless,  and  did  not 
iffeet  the  eyes  with  a  painful  sensation ;  had  a  faint  smell,  but  nothing  like  sulphur ; 
when  mixed  with  water  it  formed  a  tenacious  mud  difficult  to  be  washed  off." 

Approaching  Sumbawa  on  the  18th,  the  '*  Benares"  encountered  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  pamice,  mixed  with  numerous  trees  and  logs  with  a  burnt  and  shivered  ap- 
pearance. The  fall  of  ashes  at  Bima,  40  miles  from  the  volcano,  was  so  great  as  to 
break  in  the  President's  house  in  many  places.  The  Rajah  of  Saugar  described 
•one  of  the  stones  which  fell  there  to  have  been  as  large  as  two  fists,  though  not 
generally  above  the  size  of  walnuts.  A  great  whirlwind  is  mentioned  by  the  Rajah, 
"which  blew  down  nearly  every  house  in  the  village  of  Saugar,  carrying  the  tops 
and  light  parts  along  with  it.  In  the  part  of  Saugar  adjoining  Tomboro  its  effects 
were  much  more  violent,  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and  carrying  them 
into  the  air,  together  with  men,  houses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  came  within  its  influ- 
ence." Many  thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  north  and  west 
ndes  of  the  peninsula  was  completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  high  point  of 
land  where  the  village  of  Tomboro  previously  stood,  and  where  a  few  trees  still  re- 
mained.— Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Rafflet, 

*  Daubeny,  '*  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit.,  1848,  p.  221. 
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There  are  few  things  we  can  consider  more  suddenly  destructiTe  of 
terrestrial  animal  and  vegetable  life  than  these  great  volcanic  eruptions, 
particularly  within  areas  where  several  feet  of  lapilli  and  ashes  can  be 
accumulated  over  a  considerable  area  within  a  few  days.  The  whole 
surface  previously  clothed  with  vegetation,  with  a  multitude  of  land 
molluscs  and  insects,  with  many  birds  and  mammals,  may  be  all  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  these  volcanic  products ;  many  of  the  molluscs 
and  insects  close  to  the  plants  on  which  they  may  have  been  feeding. 
In  the  regions  where  bogs  prevail,  large  tracts  of  these  vegetable  aeco- 
mulations  may  be  buried,  with  any  birds,  insects,  or  molluscs  frequent- 
ing them,  by  a  thick  layer  of  ashes  and  lapilli,  the  consolidation  of 
which,  by  after  geological  causes,  might  produce  the  deceptive  a^^peaiv 
ance  of  a  molten  rock  having  flowed  over  them  without  producing  those 
effects  which  would,  under  the  latter  supposition,  have  been  anticipated. 
Indeed,  when  we  have  to  study  the  fossil  vegetation  of  some  regions,  a 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  trees  and  even  bogs  may  be 
covered  by  volcanic  ashes  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.* 

In  tideless  seas,  terrestrial  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  borne 
down  floating  on  the  rivers,  necessarily  pass  out  over  the  dense  waters 
of  the  sea  to  various  distances,  according  to  circumstances,  and  may  be 
transported  still  further  than  the  force  of  the  river  waters  have  carried 
them  by  favouring  currents,  should  there  be  such,  or  by  winds,  the 
latter  capable  of  driving  them  about  in  various  directions,  should  they 
change.  The  body  of  a  drowned  animal,  the  decomposition  of  which  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  it  the  specific  gravity  capable  of  floating, 
(and  it  should  bo  recollected  that  it  would  float  easier  in  sea  than  in 
fresh  water,  as  regards  its  own  specific  gravity,)  may  be  thus  drifted  a 
considerable  distance  until  eaten,  or  too  much  decomposed  to  float. 
Small  animals  may  be  readily  consumed,  bones  as  well  as  flesh,  by  the 
larger  voracious  fish,  but  the  bones  of  the  larger  mammals  might,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom,  even  in  deep 
tideless  seas,  like  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  there  mingled  with 
the  remains  of  molluscs  or  other  creatures  inhabiting  the  same  depths. 

The  observer  has,  in  like  manner,  to  consider  the  various  land  plants 
and  trees  which  can  be  carried  long  distances,  sometimes  with  live 
creatures  still  upon  them,  parts  of  these  subsequently,  at  least  those 
which  may  escape  the  voracity  of  marine  animals,  scattered  over  various 

*  It  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  eruption  of  Skaptar-jokull  in  1783,  the 
atmosphere  over  Iceland  was  impregnated  with  dust  for  a  long  time.  Traces  of  this 
dust  were  obsenred  in  Holland.  It  is  eyident  that  bogs  in  Iceland  may  readily  become 
buried  beneath  Tolcanic  ashes  and  cinders  under  such  conditions.  We  may  take  the 
great  explosion  of  the  Souffrier,  in  Guadalonpe,  in  1812,  as  an  example  of  the  destruction 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  a  considerable  covering  of  both  in  many  places  in  a 
tropical  region.  It  was  during  this  eruption  that  ashes  were  conveyed  to  Barbadoes 
by  an  upper  current  of  wind,  opposite  to  the  Trade  Wind. 
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depths  of  the  sea  bottom,  many  a  floating  log  of  wood  seized  upon  after 
a  time  by  marine  animals,  and  either  bored  into  or  covered  by  them  as 
their  habits  may  be.  It  will  require  little  attention  to  see  how  often 
the  dead  shells  of  land  molluscs  thus  get  thrust  out  seawards,  their 
modes  of  floatation  at  first  being  such  as  to  keep  them  above  water. 
How  long  they  retain  the  positions  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  will 
be  observed,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  sea  surface  at  the  time. 
I^  notwithstanding  the  state  of  weather  which  may  have  caused  floods 
in  the  interior  of  adjoining  lands,  lifting  ofi*  the  dead  shells  from  the 
low  grounds  in  multitudes,  the  sea  be  moderately  calm,  the  land  shells 
will  be  carried  on  with  the  river  waters,  but  if  there  be  a  breaking  sea 
they  soon  get  upset  and  sink. 

In  such  situations  we  have  also  to  regard  the  mingling  of  detrital 
with  organic  matter,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  sands  and  gravel  on  the  bottom  of  the  rivers.  Many  a  drowned 
mnimal  may  thus  become  mixed  up  with  the  delta  advance,  and  many  a 
river  and  land  mollusc  be  included  «amid  the  general  subaqueous  drift. 
Trees  often  get  entangled  and  buried  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  floated  oS" 
seaward. 

Thus  in  tideless  seas  we  have  the  ready  means  of  transporting  terres- 
trial  and  fluviatile  vegetable  and  animal  remains  to  various  distances 
seaward,  some,  under  favourable  circumstances,  capable  of  being  embed- 
ded in  marine  deposits  at  various  depths,  while  others  are  included  amid 
die  detrital  accumulations  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rivers,  thrusting 
out  silt,  sand  and  gravel  from  the  shores,  not  forgetting  any  calcareous 
deposits  which  may  sometimes  be  added. 

In  estuaries  we  obtain  a  state  of  things  somewhat  different.     In  them 

a  check  is  afforded  to  all  borne  floating  out  by  rivers  at  each  flood  tide, 

so  that  when  great  freshets  prevail  in  the  rivers,  all  caught  up  by  the 

floods  in  the  interior  and  floated  off*  low  grounds,  or  borne  to  the  main 

streams  by  tributaries,  are  arrested  in  their  progress.      The  floating 

bodies  of  animals,  trees,  and  smaller  plants,  are  thus  not  permitted  to 

escape  directly  seaward,  but  are  lifted  by  the  height  of  the  tide  over 

any  low  grounds  bordering  the  estuary,  these  flats,  at  such  times,  being 

more  than  commonly  covered  with  water.     When  the  ebb  tide  lowers 

the  waters,  the  various  substances  floated  over  the  estuary  lowlands  not 

unfirequently  remain  upon  them,  more  particularly  if  any  wind  prevailing 

at  the  time  forces  them  on  the  edges  of  the  flooded  lands.     There  is 

often  a  curious  mixture   of  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  estuary,  and  more 

marine  animal  and  vegetable  remains  scattered  over  the  estuary  flats 

after  such  floods,  more  partichlarly  should  it  happen,  as  it  sometimes 

does  on  the  western  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  that  a  heavy  gale, 

accompanied  by  much  rain,  occurs  at  a  time  of  spring  tides,  so  that  the 

high  tides  combined  with  an  on-shore  wind,  raising  the  sea  waters  still 

10 
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higher,  are  met  by  strong  freshets  from  the  land.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  fringes  of  estuary  fuci,  mingled  with  land  plants,  estuary 
crustaceans,  and  molluscs  and  land  shells,  with  here  and  there  the  re- 
mains of  some  creature,  more  strictly  marine^  are  familiar  to  all  visiting 
estuaries. 

Although  amid  the  deltas  of  rivers  delivering  their  waters  into  tideless 
seas,  among  the  lagoons  formed  and  the  coasts  adjoining,  there  may  be 
variable  mixtures  of  fresh  and  sea  waters,  affording  proper  places  for 
the  growth  and  increase  of  vegetables  and  animals  fitted  for  living  in 
brackish  water,  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  of  an  estuary. 
In  the  one  case  the  waters  are  stationary,  except  so  far  as  floods  from 
the  interior  may  force  forward  an  extra  amount  of  fresh  water,  or  s 
prevailing  on-shore  wind  may  drive  in  a  greater  volume  of  sea  water ; 
while  in  the  other,  large  tracts  are  sometimes  bare  at  one  time  and 
covered  by  water  at  another,  the  amount  of  the  saline  mixture  being 
variable  also,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  tide  and  the  volume  of  fresh 
water  falling  for  the  time  into  the  Q^tuary.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  observer  should  not  consider  as  an  estuary  one  of  those 
great  indentations  of  a  coast,  commonly  termed  an  "  arm  of  the  sea," 
and  which  is  but  the  consequence  of  the  sea  level  cutting  a  previously 
formed  inequality  of  the  laud  surface,  not  unfrequently  the  prolongation 
of  some  valley.  No  doubt  the  one  kind  of  coast  may  sometimes  shade 
into  the  other,  but  as  regards  the  kind  of  life  inhabiting  estuaries,  we 
should  consider  brackish  water  as  essential  to  the  latter,  at  all  events 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  low  tide  a  river,  the  waters  of  which  become 
fresh  or  brackish,  should  occupy  the  channel  left. 

Under  the  conditions  of  an  estuary  silting  up  in  the  manner  previously 
noticed  (p.  108,)  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  the  molluscs  and  other 
creatures  inhabiting  different  surfaces,  or  small  depths  beneath  them, 
died,  such  harder  parts  of  them  as  might  be  preserved  remaining  at 
levels  corresponding  with  such  surfaces,  mingled  here  and  there  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  with  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  drifted  as 
above  mentioned.  An  observer  will  do  well  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  an  estuary  surface  may  vary  at  the  same 
time  as  to  the  animal  life  existing  upon  it,  from  the  creatures  inhabiting 
the  little  rills  of  water  which  only  get  checked  at  spring  tides,  otherwise 
meandering  amid  the  higher  estuary  mud  or  day-flats,  to  those  in  or 
upon  the  sands  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  covered  by  the  tide. 

The  manner  in  which  terrestrial  animals  may  become  caught  in  the 
softer  places  should  also  receive  attention,  especially  where  springs, 
beneath  silt  and  sand,  fonu  quaking  or  quick  sands  which  engulf  them, 
their  bones  remaining  after  the  flesh  has  been  consumed  by  the  scavenger 
animals,  readily  finding  their  way  amid  such  soft  ground.  An  observer 
should  by  no  means  neglect  the  foot-prints  of  terrestrial  animals,  nor 
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indeed  of  any  leaving  marks  or  trails,  such  having  lately,  and  very 
deservedly,  become  of  geological  importance.  These  foot-prints  are 
often  excellently  well  preserved  upon  the  mud  or  clay-flats,  or  gently 
sloping  grounds  of  estuaries.  Very  many  estuaries  around  the  British 
Islands  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  mixed  foot- 
prints of  birds  and  mammals  upon  the  mud  or  clay,  more  especially 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  at  neap  tides,  when  extensive  surfaces 
covered  at  spring  tides,  may  be  bare  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence 
of  the  sun.  We  have  often  seen  the  foot-prints  of  common  gulls,  where 
these  birds  have  been  busy  around  some  mollusc,  crustacean,  or  fish 
drifted  on  shore,  sufficiently  in  a  fresh  state  for  their  food,  most  beauti- 
fdlly  impressed  upon  clay  or  mud,  hard  dried  by  the  sun,  the  courses 
of  the  birds,  sometimes  single,  at  others  in  pairs  or  more  numerous,  in 
search  of  more  food,  equally  well  marked,  and  again  other  confused 
foot-prints  where  such  new  food  was  found.  In  the  same  way  the  tracks 
of  other  birds  are  common,  crossed  here  and  there  by  those  of  rabbits^ 
hares,  stoats,  and  weasels,  and  occasionally  of  dogs.  In  some  localities, 
after  an  area  of  mud  or  clay  thus  trod  upon  during  the  difference  of 
time  between  the  springs  and  the  neap  tides,  has  been  well  dried  by  the 
heats  of  the  summer  sun,  deep  cracks  formed  in  clay  by  the  loss  of 
moisture,  pieces  of  the  most  instructive  kind  may  with  care  be  taken 
away,  further  dried  and  preserved,  and  even  baked  into  a  brick-substance, 
if  the  composition  of  the  clay  be  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  Mingled 
with  these  marks  we  have  often  also  the  trails  of  molluscs,  as  also  those 
of  estuary  crustaceans,  striving  to  regain  the  water,  after  finding  them- 
selves left  by  the  tide. 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  rise  of  the  tides  over  this,  for 
the  time,  somewhat  hard  surface,  marked  by  the  foot-prints  and  trails 
of  different  animals,  would  entirely  obliterate  all  traces  of  them.  How 
far  this  may  be  effected  will,  however,  depend  upon  circumstances.  If 
the  rise  of  the  tides  from  neaps  to  springs  were  accompanied  by  much  rip- 
ple or  waves  from  winds,  it  would  scarcely  be  anticipated  that  the  fine 
detritus  constituting  the  mud  or  clay  would  not,  when  remoistened,  be 
readily  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  so  that  all  traces  of  foot- 
prints and  trails  would  be  removed.  In  all  situations  where  such  ripple 
or  waves  could  be  felt  this  would  be  expected.  All  parts  of  estuaries 
are  rarely  exposed  to  such  influences  at  the  same  time :  many  a  nook 
remains  tranquil ;  and  in  those  where  the  accumulation  of  detritus  is  in 
progress,  films  or  fine  layers  of  mud  succeed  each  other,  and  if  one 
becomes  hardened  before  another  is  deposited,  a  line  of  separation  more 
or  less  permanent  may  be  established  between  them.  That  this  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  happen,  is  proved  by  being  sometimes 
able  to  separate  the  layers  from  each  other,  after  careful  drying,  so 
that  foot-prints  are  seen  upon  many  surfaces,  beneath  each  other.    We 
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have  been  fortunate  in  this  respect  with  some  portions  of  sun-dried  mud 
of  the  Severn  ectuary ;  and  Mr.  L jell  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  the  foot-prints  of  the  sandpiper  {IVinga  mintUa)  are  not  only 
preserved  ki  the  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (a  locality  so  favourable, 
from  its  tides,  for  the  exposure  of  much  ground  at  the  neaps),  but  also 
repeated  upon  the  different  layers  of  accumulation. 

In  some  estuaries,  long  necks  of  sands  and  sand  hills  so,  in  part,  cross 
their  mouths,  that  bays  of  still  or  comparatively  still  water,  occasionally 
of  considerable  area,  occur  behind  them,  the  main  streams  of  tide  flow- 
ing elsewhere.  Let  us  assume,  for  illustration,  that  fig.  50  (p.  82) 
represents  some  estuary  of  this  kind,  and  that,  instead  of  a  shingle 
beach,  d  is  a  tract  of  sandhills,  perhaps  extending  several  miles  in 
length,  then  e  would  be  the  kind  of  bay  noticed,  left  in  comparative  quiet, 
as  regards  the  stream  of  tide,  flowing  chiefly  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Much  would  of  course  depend  upon  conditions  as  to  the  kind  of  deposit, 
effected  at  e,  but  under  the  supposition  that  the  set  of  the  tides  was 
such  as  not  to  cause  a  sweep  of  the  stream  round  this  bay,  it  would  be 
favourable  for  the  occasional  deposit  of  the  finer  sediment  or  mud  borne 
down  the  river,  /,  by  floods.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  exposed  to 
the  drift  of  sand  from  the  sandhills,  d.  In  such  localities,  we  have  seen 
the  foot-prints  of  mammals  and  birds,  hardened  in  the  sun,  well  strewed 
over  by  the  drift  sand  from  the  sandhills ;  and  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  same  winds  which  were  powerful  enough  to  disturb  the  sandhills 
and  cause  the  drift,  would  be  prevented  by  the  shelter  afforded  behind 
the  same  hills  from  disturbing  the  bay  waters  near  shore,  these  waters 
being  under  the  lee  of  the  sandhills,  so  that  even  in  the  shore  and 
shallow  waters  the  sand  may  be  drifted  over  the  mud  or  clay,  filling  up 
the  hollows  of  the  foot-prints.  How  far  any  alternate  layers  of  this 
kind  may  remain  undisturbed,  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 

Should  the  general  surface  of  the  land  be  subsiding  gradually,  as 
regards  the  sea  level,  it  will  be  obvious  that  great  estuaries  may  present 
conditions  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  foot-prints  of 
animals,  the  actual  remains  of  which,  amid  the  detrital  accumulations^ 
may  be  most  rare.  Many  aquatic  birds  frequenting  estuaries  at  parti- 
cular times,  often  when  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  such  situations,  from 
tempestuous  weather  in  their  more  common  sea  haunts,  may  thus  leave 
their  foot-prints,  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  whose  bones  in 
the  estuary  deposits  themselves  would  be  of  the  most  rare  kind,  indeed 
not  to  be  expected,  except  under  the  accident  of  some  individual  being 
killed  when  up  the  estuary.  With  the  more  truly  estuary  birds,  those 
which  build  and  commonly  live  on  estuary  shores,  the  case  might  be 
different.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  gradual  change  Ih  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  land  descending,  we  might  have  sands  abundantly  thrust  for- 
ward over  clay  with  foot-prints  and  trails.    A  lowering  of  a  mass  of 
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sandhills,  partly  barring  the  mouth  of  an  estuary,  would  at  once  place 
much  arenaceous  matter  within  the  transporting  influence  of  the  tidal 
waters,  to  be  drifted  over  mud-flats,  formed  previously  behind  them. 
In  some  regions,  the  mass  of  sand,  either  accumulated  as  partial  and 
subaerial  bars,  or  more  gathered  together  by  the  sides  of  estuary 
mouths,  to  be  again  thrown  into  tides,  however  eventually  other  sand- 
hills and  tracts  might  arise  (conditions  continuing  favourable),  would  be 
considerable* 

That  the  remains  of  cetaceans  should  be  found  amid  estuary  accumu- 
lations, as  also  those  of  numerous  fish,  some  of  them  more  known  as 
purely  marine  than  estuary,  will  not  surprise  those  who  may  have  seen 
the  porpoises  dashing  up  the  estuaries  of  our  coasts  in  chase  of  fish 
which  they  have  driven  before  them,  and  their  occasional  entanglement 
in  shoal  waters,  when  left  by  a  quick-falling  tide.  Other  cetaceans  also 
get  sometimes  stranded.  It  is  more  common  to  find  the  chased  fish, 
especially  the  small  fry,  driven  on  shore.  The  birds,  no  doubt,  then 
pick  up  the  fish  abundantly,  so  that  only  a  minor  portion  may  leave 
their  hard  remains  for  entombment,  and  doubtless,  also,  the  cetaceans 
often  escape  in  the  pools  where  they  may  bo  caught,  upon  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  but  there  are  still  many  chances  for  the  preservation  of  the  harder 
parts  of  these  animals  amid  estuary  accumulations,  which  should  not  be 
neglected. 

It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  sea,  looking  at  the  evidence 
afforded  us  by  the  various  fossiliferous  rocks  of  difierent  geological  ages, 
that  we  should  look  for  the  preservation  of  the  great  mass  of  animal 
remains  amid  the  detrital  and  chemical  deposits  of  the  time.  We  have 
seen  that,  by  means  of  rivers  and  winds,  various  plants  and  animals,  or 
their  parts,  may  be  borne  into  the  sea,  and  that  in  estuaries  we  may 
have  the  conditions  for  a  mixture  of  terrestrial  and  marine  remains,  and 
of  others  suited  especially  to  such  situations.  In  respect  to  estuaries, 
some  so  gradually  change  into  arms  of  the  sea,  to  be  seen  on  the  large 
scale  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  situations,  and 
equally  well  in  numerous  localities  of  far  less  area,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Severn  es- 
tuary, that  no  marked  distinctions  can  be  drawn  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  coasts  of  the  world  generally,  we  not  only 
have  to  regard  all  the  modifications  for  the  existence  of  marine  animal 
life  arising  from  the  more  or  less  exposed  or  sheltered  situations  of 
headlands,  bays,  and  other  forms  of  shore,  but  also  the  mingling  of  fresh 
waters  with  the  sea  under  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  drain- 
age of  the  land  is  thrown  seaward.  Let  us  consider  the  modifications 
of  condition  for  the  existence  and  entombment  of  marine  animal  life 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Bafl^'s  Bay.     First,  there  is  the  difference  of  cli- 
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mate,  producing  modifications  of  no  slight  order,  more  especially  in 
moderate  depths.  From  Cape  Horn  to  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  an  unbroken  oceanic  coast, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  tides,  upon  which  bodies  of  fresh  water  are 
thrown  by  drainage  channels  in  different  places,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  Tocantins,  the  Ama- 
zons, and  the  Orinoco  rivers,  delivering  the  portion  of  rains  and  melted 
snows  not  taken  up  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  required  for 
the  adjustment  of  springs  or  other  interior  conditions  of  a  large  part 
of  South  America.  After  a  line  of  coast  little  broken  by  rivers,  we 
find  extensive  estuary  conditions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  and  not  far 
beyond  Lake  Mirim,  about  100  miles  long,  a  body  of  water  apparently 
cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  coast  action,  and  draining  into  another  hike 
or  lagoon,  Lago  de  los  Patos,  having  a  channel  still  open  to  the  main 
sea,  and  about  150  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  50 
miles.  In  these  two  bodies  of  water,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  ad- 
joining land,  there  are  necessarily  modifications  of  the  ocean  conditions 
for  life,  and  for  the  entombment  of  its  remains  outside  in  the  main  sea. 
A  range  of  coast  succeeds,  into  which  comparatively  small  rivers  discharge 
themselves,  until  the  San  Francisco  presents  itself,  and  so  on  afterwarda 
until  the  mouths  of  the  Para  and  Amazons  join  in  forming  (and  in- 
cluding between  them  the  Island  of  Marajo)  great  estuary  conditions, 
the  tides  being  felt  up  the  latter  river,  it  is  stated,  600  miles,  so  that 
there  are  several  in  the  river  at  the  same  time. 

The  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  present  us  with  delta-form  accumulations, 
and  then  comes  the  Caribbean  Sea,  influenced  by  the  ponded-back 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  a  kind  of  tidcless  sea  shades  into 
one  where  the  tides  are  more  felt.  More  northerly,  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
seen,  transporting  warmer  waters  to  colder  regions,  and  skirted  by  a 
shore,  marked  by  a  line  of  lagoons  for  above  200  miles  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  one  of  them  named  the  Indian  River,  about  110  miles  in  length, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  6  miles ;  another,  the  Mosquito  Lagoon,  being 
about  60  miles  long,  with  the  like  extreme  breadth.  Thence  a  much- 
indented  shore,  on  the  minor  scale,  continues  until  wo  come  to  Cape 
Fear  (Carolina),  where  the  lagoon  conditions  obtain,  a  kind  of  barrier, 
broken  by  passages  termed  inlets^  permitting  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
sea  waters.  In  Core,  Pamlico,  Albemarle,  and  Currituck  Sounds,  we 
find  a  great  body  of  water  of  an  irregular  shape,  measuring  along  the 
line  of  barrier  separating  them,  except  where  broken  by  inlets  from  the 
ocean,  about  160  miles  in  length.  Rivers  drain  into  this  body  of  water 
in  various  directions,  so  that  estuary  conditions  obtain  in  different  places, 
while  the  great  barrier  banks,  a  point  of  one  of  which  forms  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  place  it  under  a  modification  of  the  conditions  outside  in  the  main 
sea.     More  northward,  we  obtain  the  great  indentation  of  the  Chesa- 
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peake  Bay,  with  its  minor  breaks  into  the  land,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Potomac ;  and  then  the  Delaware  Bay,  with  its  river  extending  inland, 
the  lagoon  coast  and  its  inlets  continuing  from  Cape  Charles  (north  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  Bay)  towards  the  Delaware,  and  from  nea)r  Cape 
Mary  (Delaware  Bay)  about  85  miles  to  the  northward.  Next  follows 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  modifications  arising  from  the  shelter 
of  Long  Island  up  the  sound  at  its  back,  the  lagoon  character  still  ap- 
parent on  part  of  its  ocean  coast.  After  shores  variously  indented,  we 
reach  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  all  the  modifications  due  to  the  great  rise 
of  tide  (p.  103)  at  its  northern  extremities.  This  is  succeeded  by  the 
great  estuary  conditions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  finally  the  large  in- 
dentations of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Strait,  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait,  and 
all  the  other  channels  of  the  cold  regions  of  North  America  communi- 
cating with  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  impossible,  when  directing  our  attention  to  this  long  line  of 
coast,  so  variously  modified  in  character,  and  necessarily  so  different  in 
climate,  not  to  see  how  very  modified  must  also  be  the  conditions  for 
the  existence  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  any  of  its  harder  parts. 
One  contemporaneous  coating  of  sedimentary  or  chemically  deposited 
matter  must  include  the  remains  of  very  difi'erent  creatures,  either  living 
upon  or  in  the  surface  accumulations,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  drifted  into  it  from  the  land.  The  molluscs  inhabiting 
the  coasts  of  the  cold  regions  would  be  expected  to  differ  materially 
froni  those  in  the  tropics,  and  the  plants  and  terrestrial  animals  and 
amphibious  creatures  of  the  latter  would  vary  from  those  in  the  former. 
The  organic  remains  buried  in  the  deposits  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  though 
entombed  at  the  same  time  as  those  in  Baffin's  Bay,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  ofiier  the  same  characters. 

If,  instead  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  we  look  to  the  western, 
the  first  marked  difference  which  presents  itself  is  the  absence  of  great 
rivers  up  the  whole  of  the  southern  continent,  and  the  connecting  land 
joining  it  with  the  wide-spread  northern  part.  Numerous  sheltered 
situations  are  to  be  found  amid  the  islands  and  inlets  extending  from 
Cape  Horn  to,  and  including,  the  island  of  Chiloe ;  after  which,  for 
about  6000  miles  of  coast,  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  shores  are 
little  broken  by  indentations,  except  at  Guayaquil  and  Panama,  and  do 
not  present  a  single  estuary  of  importance  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent.  The  mixture  of  fresh  water  with  the  oceans  on  either  side 
is  very  different,  as  are  also  the  conditions  for  estuary  life  and  the 
transport  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  organic  remains  for  entombment 
in  the  coast  sedimentary  accumulations.  Even  after  we  have  passed 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  Colorado,  delivering  its  waters  at  its 
head,  there  is,  for  about  2000  miles,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  a  slightly  indented  coast  and  a  minor  discharge  of  drainage 
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waters,  with  the  exception  of  those  delivered  by  the  Columbia  or  Oregon. 
Subsequently,  more  northward,  for  about  800  miles,  islands  and  inlets 
are  common,  offering  modifications  for  the  existence  of  marine  life,  as 
regards  shelter  and  exposure  to  waves  produced  by  winds,  to  Sitka 
Island  and  Cross  Sound.  After  which  comes  the  variously  indented 
coast  extending  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  so  on  to  Behring's  Straits. 

Though  we  have  the  same  range  through  climates,  the  character  of 
the  two  coasts  of  the  American  continent  varies  so  materially  that  we 
can  scarcely  but  expect  very  important  modifications,  as  well  in  the  life 
as  in  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed.  We  have  not 
only  to  regard  the  very  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  fresh  watery 
discharged  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  with  its  consequences,  but  also 
the  ponded  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  their  continuation  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  result,  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  the  one  side  and 
not  on  the  other,  not  neglecting  the  important  difference  presented  by 
the  great  mediterranean  sea  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Baffin's  Bay  on  the 
east,  and  the  kind  of  coast  found  on  the  west.  To  this  should  also  be 
added  the  great  barrier  offered  by  America  to  the  passage  of  tropical 
marine  animals  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.* 

It  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  great  modification  of  conditions  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Pacific.  Though  a  great  portion  of  the  drainage 
of  Asia  is  disposed  of  in  other  directions,  the  surplus  waters  of  a  large 
area  still  find  their  way  to  the  east  coast.  The  Saghalian  River  throws 
its  waters,  derived  from  a  considerable  area,  behind  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  to  be  driven  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  on  the  north,  or  the 
Japan  Sea  on  the  south,  as  the  case  may  be ;  both  these  seas,  to  a 
certain  extent,  separated  from  the  main  ocean  by  the  range  of  islands, 
composed  of  the  Kourile  and  Japanese  islands,  extending  from  Kamt- 
schatka  to  Corea,  the  Japan  Sea  especially,  from  the  great  mass  of 
island  land  interposing  between  it  and  the  Pacific,  offering  the  character 
of  a  mediterranean  sea. 

Proceeding  southerly,  we  arrive  at  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  receives  the 
abundant  drainage  effected  by  the  Hoang  Ho  and  its  tributaries,  and 

*  According  to  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  of  862  species  of  molluscs  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Oceans,  there  is  only  one  common  to  both,  Siphonaria  Lettoni,  Of  these  862 
species,  omitting  the  last,  156  belong  to  the  Atlantic,  and  205  to  the  Great  Ocean.  He 
also  remarks  that,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  American  continQnt  be  compared,  the  propor- 
tion, in  the  Atlantic,  of  gastoropod  to  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  is  S5  to  71,  while  in 
the  Pacific,  it  is  129  to  76.  Of  95  genera  considered  to  be  proper  to  the  shores  of  South 
America,  45  only  are  common  to  the  two  seas.  This  M.  d'Orbigny  attributes  to  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  west  side,  the  Cordilleras  rising  near  that  coast,  and  rocks  being 
more  numerous  than  sandy  shores,  so  that  gasteropods  would  be  expected  to  be  more 
common,  while  the  Atlantic  coasts  present  mud,  silt,  and  sand  in  great  abundance,  with 
gently  sloping  shores  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  length. — Rechercheatur  let  lois  qui  Pri" 
tifhnt  d  la  Distribution  des  Mollusque  COtiers  Marins.  Cotnptes  Rtndues,  yol.  xix.  (Not. 
1844).     Ann.  dcs  Scienca  Naturellet,  Third  Series,  yol.  iii.  p.  193  (1815). 
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more  soatherly  still  we  find  the  body  of  fresh  water  discharged  into  the  sea 
by  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Thence,  to  the  south,  until  the  Si-kiang,  with  its 
tributaries^  presents  itself  in  the  Canton  estuary,  comparatively  minor 
riyers  flow  into  the  ocean,  the  coast  being  much  indented,  smaller  rivers 
and  streams  often  discharging  in  the  upper  part  of  the  indentations. 

The  Island  of  Hainan,  with  the  great  promontory  stretching  to  meet 
it  from  the  main  Chinese  land,  forms  the  Oulf  of  Tonquin,  into  which 
the  San-koi  and  other  rivers  discharge  their  waters.  The  amount  of 
fresh  water  poured  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cochin  China 
is  subsequently  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  at 
the  delta  of  the  Maikiang  or  Camboja  that  the  sea  is  much  influenced 
by  the  influx  of  fresh  waters,  an  influence  again,  however,  to  be  repeated 
mt  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Siam,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Meinam,  a 
rirer  remarkably  parallel  with  the  Maikiang  for  about  700  miles,  the 
latter  holding  a  singularly  straight  course,  as  a  whole,  to  the  N.N.E., 
for  about  1750  miles.  ^  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
formed  by  the  Malayan  promontory,  throws  no  important  body  of  fresh 
waters  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  main  river. 

From  Eamtschatka  nearly  to  the  equator,  we  thus  have  a  continental 
harrier,  for  the  most  part  not  wanting  in  the  outflow  of  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  sufiBcient  to  produce  marked  influences  on  parts  of  the  coasts, 
and  consequently  upon  the  conditions  under  which  animal  life  may  exist 
along  it,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  plants  and  animals  be 
drifted  outwards  into  any  sedimentary  or  chemical  deposits  now  forming 
adjoining  it.  Minor  portions  of  the  ocean  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
separated  oS  by  islands,  the  range  of  the  Philippines  and  Borneo,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  tending  to  portion  ofi*  the  ocean  down  to 
the  equator,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  a  marked  modification  of  physical 
conditions  is  observable  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

From  the  equator  southward  we  have  no  longer  a  mass  of  unbroken 
land  on  the  west  to  compare  with  the  continuous  continent  of  America 
on  the  east.  A  barrier  to  the  free  passage  of  the  tropical  animal  life, 
supposing  other  conditions  equal,  is  not  presented  on  the  west.  Al- 
though much  land  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  mass  of  Aus- 
tralia not  so  very  materially  of  less  area  than  that  of  Europe,  and  Borneo 
and  New  Ouinea  exposing  no  inconsiderable  surfaces,  there  are  channels 
of  water  amid  them  permitting  tropical  marine  creatures  to  extend  them- 
selves under  fitting  circumstances.  Though,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  various  islands  may  not  offer  areas  sufficient  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  discharge  of  fresh  waters  equal  in  one  locality  to  some  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world,  collectively  they  embody  conditions  for  the 

*  Considering  the  inference  to  be  correct,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  the  Latchou  is 
the  npper  part  of  the  Maikiang. 
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outflow  of  much  fresh  water  around  many  of  them,  so  that  estuary  and 
brackish  water  conditions  obtain,  and  consequently  physical  circum- 
stances fitted  for  the  modification  of  life.  So  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia  is  concerned,  it  presents  about  2000  miles  of  shore  not  more 
broken  or  affording  more  fresh  water  than  the  opposite  coast  of  South 
America.  The  western  part  of  the  Pacific  differs  from  the  eastern  por- 
tion in  the  multitude  of  points  and  small  areas  through  which  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  reaches  the  atmosphere,  productive  of  a  combination  of  in- 
fluences affecting  animal  life  and  the  accumulation  of  its  harder  remains. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
serrer  to  the  material  changes  which  would  be  effected  if,  by  any  of  those 
alterations  of  the  level  of  sea  and  land  which  the  study  of  geology  teaches 
may  be  reckoned  by  differences  very  far  exceeding  the  depths  required, 
channels  of  communication  were  established  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  a  sufficient  subsidence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or 
the  communication  cut  off  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  by  an 
uprise  of  the  land  and  sea  bottom  between  Australia. and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  one  stretching  through  Timor,  Floris,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 
If  the  multitude  of  oceanic  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific  did  not  too 
much  break  up  currents,  we  may  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  ponding 
up  of  waters  inside  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
somewhat  resembling  that  now  effected  behind  the  West  India  Islands, 
with  perhaps  also  a  modification  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  escaping  along  the 
coast  of  China.  Startling  as,  at  first  sight,  such  changes  may  appear, 
the  geological  student  has  to  accustom  himself  to  consider  modifications 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  elevations  and  depressions  of 
a  far  more  extended  kind,  when  he  comes  to  reason  upon  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  mineral  and  organic  matter 
constituting  rocks,  formed  at  various  geological  periods. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  we  have  shores  confined  to  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions.  For  nearly  2000  miles  the  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape 
Leeuwin  to  Cape  Bougainville,  presents  us  with  no  known  great  river 
pouring  out  a  volume  of  water  sufficient  to  influence  an  extended  area. 
The  same  with  the  island  range  of  Timor,  Floris,  Java,  and  Sumatra, 
and  up  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  where 
the  Irawady  thrusts  out  its  delta  and  discharges  a  volume  of  fresh  water, 
the  drainage  of  a  large  area.  From  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
no  important  amount  of  fresh  water  is  carried  out  into  the  sea.  The 
great  volume  thrown  into  the  sea  by  this  river  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, (p.  110.)  Hence  to  Cape  Comorin  we  find  rivers  of  varied  magni- 
tude, the  most  important  of  which  are,  proceeding  southwards,  the 
Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  Kistna,  and  Coleroon,  draining,  with  minor 
streams,  the  great  area  of  Southern  India.  As  a  whole,  the  Bengal  Sea 
and  Martaban  Gulf  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  water,  the 
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discharge  of  which  conveys  a  mass  of  detritus  into  the  sea,  and  produces 
conditions  in  the  waters  and  the  sea  bottom,  which,  beyond  Gape  Como- 
rin,  are  not  found  for  about  1000  miles,  until  we  reach  the  Gulf  of  Gam- 
bay,  into  which  the  Nerbudda  and  other  rivers  discharge  themselves. 
We  find  another  volume  of  fresh  water  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  Indus, 
still  more  northerly,  after  which  we  obtain  the  moderate  outflow  of  fresh 
water  of  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  the  great  indentation  of  the  Oulf  of 
Oman,  and  in  its  continuation  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  nearly  dry  coast  of 
Arabia,  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  its  long-continued  indentation,  the  Red 
Sea.  From  Gape  Guardafui  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  for  about  4400 
miles,  the  sea  seems  little  influenced  by  any  considerable  discharge  of 
fresh  water  on  the  coast,  excepting  in  such  places  as  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  and  two  or  three  other  localities. 

Looking  at  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  whole,  any  influences  upon  marine 
animal  life  from  fresh  waters  poured  into  the  sea,  with  the  greater  amount 
of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  plants  and  animals  drifted  into  the  ocean  by 
rivers,  would  be  chiefly  found  in  the  Bengal  Sea  (including  the  Martaban 
Golf),  and  upon  the  northeast  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  with  one 
or  two  places  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Excepting  Madagascar 
and  Ceylon,  the  area  occupied  by  islands  is  inconsiderable.  The  coasts 
bounding  it  on  the  east  are  those  chiefly  of  considerable  islands  (the  mass 
of  Australia  better  deserving  the  name  of  continent),  so  that  in  the  tro- 
pical regions  there  is  a  free  communication  by  means  of  sea  channels  with 
the  Pacific.  On  the  west,  Africa  bars  all  direct  communication  with  the 
Atlantic,  though  at  the  same  time  the  region  terminated  by  the  Gape  of 
Gt>od  Hope  and  Gape  Agulhas,  trends  southward,  so  comparatively  little 
southward  of  the  tropics,  and  currents  (p.  117)  so  set  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  round  Gape  Agulhas  and  up  the  southwestern  coast  of  Africa, 
that  there  is  no  great  land  boundary  between  tropical  marine  life  in  the 
one  ocean  and  the  other.*  The  Indian  Ocean  is  now  cut  off  from  msA*ine 
communication  from  northern  regions  (however  this  may  have  been  ef- 
fected in  former  geological  times,  even  as  late  as  the  tertiary  period,  by 
means  of  waters  uniting  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas),  while  it  is 
well  open  to  all  marine  life  which  may  enter  it,  under  fitting  conditions, 
from  the  south ;  and  herein  it  differs  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
which  range  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Polar  regions. 

In  the  run  of  the  African  coast  which  bounds  the  Atlantic  for  so  long 
a  distance  on  the  east,  fresh  waters  flowing  outwards  through  great  drain- 
age channels  seem  chiefly  to  occur  at  the  Orange  River,  the  Nourse,  the 
Coanza,  and  the  Gongo,  or  Zaire,  on  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  at  the 

*  Due  regard  haa,  howeyer,  to  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  current,  oonsidered 
to  be  that  of  the  mean  of  the  ocean,  -which  flows  for  some  distance  up  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  also  to  that  stated  to  run  from  the  south  end 
of  Africa  some  way  up  the  eastern  coast 
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Quorra,  Gambia,  and  Senegal,  on  the  north.  The  coast  northward  of 
the  Senegal  bounds  for  about  1000  miles  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  African  Desert  on  the  other.  From  the  Desert  to  Gape 
Spartel  minor  streams  only  fall  into  the  sea.  The  great  indentation  of 
the  Mediterranean  then  succeeds. 

The  European  rivers  discharged  into  the  Atlantic,  or  the  tidal  seas 
and  channels  communicating  with  it,  are  inconsiderable  streams  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  rivers  of  the  world ;  indeed  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  drainage  finds  its  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  Caspian, 
Baltic,  and  Arctic  Seas.  Such  drainage  as  falls  into  the  Caspian  is  eva- 
porated in  that  sea,  and  that  not  so  treated  in  the  Black  Sea  is  evaporated 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  with  all  that  directly  finds  its  way  into  the  latter. 
So  that  from  the  Baltic  alone  the  drainage  waters  of  Europe  find  their 
way  into  the  Atlantic,  in  addition  to  those  which  flow  directly  into  it  or 
the  tidal  channels  and  seas  communicating  with  it.  Enough,  however, 
escapes  in  this  way  to  give  a  varied  character  to  the  coast  conditions,  as 
regards  the  mingling  of  fresh  with  sea  waters,  under  which  aquatic  life 
may  be  found,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  plants  and 
animals  be  accumulated. 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  coasts  present  us  with  much  mingling  of  fresh 
water  and  sea,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of  Asia  and  of  a  minor 
portion  of  Europe  falling  into  it ;  part  of  the  fresh  water  discharged 
into  great  indentations  or  arms  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Obi,  leniscisk,  Khatangskii,  and  Kolima;  part  through 
deltas,  as  the  Petchora  and  Lena ;  and  part  in  a  more  ordinary  form. 
The  fresh  water  so  supplied  to  the  coasts  of  these  regions  is  interrupted 
or  lessened  during  many  months  of  the  year  by  the  climate ;  much  of  it 
arrested  in  the  form  of  ice,  to  be  let  loose  in  the  warmer  months.  The 
ice,  also,  in  the  seas  of  these  high  latitudes,  necessarily  modifies  the 
coast  conditions  for  life  as  it  exists  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  shores 
of  the  world.  The  drainage  delivered  into  the  same  ocean  from  North 
America  is  less  important  than  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  the  North 
American  rivers  flowing  into  this  ocean,  the  Mackenzie  would  appear 
the  most  important,  succeeded  by  the  Back  and  Slave  Rivers.  The  land 
and  sea  are  so  mingled  on  the  north  coast  of  America,  and  the  ice  and 
snows  so  abundant,  that  the  shore  waters  become  much  influenced  thereby. 

Looking  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  we  find  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Ant- 
arctic land  most  important,  as  regards  the  shore  conditions.  A  great 
barrier  of  ice,  indeed,  there  occupies  the  position  of  the  coast  for  a  great 
extent,  so  that  both  in  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  regions  we  have  to 
regard  ice  accumulated  round  the  land,  or  formed  in  the  sea,  as  most 
materially  influencing  the  existence  of  marine  life  and  the  preservation 
of  its  remains  amid  sedimentary  and  chemical  deposits. 

In  such  regions,  also,  we  see  the  extension  of  marine  life  (vegetable 
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and  animal),  and  of  air-breathing  creatures  (birds  and  mammals)  feed- 
ing npon  it  beyond  the  range  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  of  animals  di- 
rectly consaming  it  or  the  creatures  which  first  feed  upon  it. 

Though  such  is  the  general  fact,  the  conditions  for  the  entombment  of 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  are,  as  respects  the  present  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  different.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  delivery  of  important  rivers 
into  the  sea,  an  abundance  of  water  discharged  out  during  the  warm  sea- 
son when  the  ice  is  broken  up  at  their  mouths,  and  the  interior  ice  and 
snows  are  melting.  The  Obi  and  its  tributaries  alone  drain  a  large 
Aaatic  area,  extending  from  lat.  47°  to  67°.  The  Jenisei,  rising  from 
the  Tangnou  and  Little  Altai  Mountains,  likewise  flows  through  20°  of 
latitude  to  70°  N.,  while  the  Lena  and  its  tributaries,  considered  to  drain 
785,565  square  (English)  miles,  rises  (in  lat.  57°)  from  the  Jablonno'i  or 
Stannovoi  Mountains  (the  eastern  portion  of  which  looks  upon  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk,  a  branch  of  the  Pacific),  delivering  itself  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  about  lat.  73°  38'  N.  Other  rivers,  also,  flow  northerly  for 
considerable  distances  from  the  south,  such  as  the  Dvina,  Pctchora, 
Khatanga,  Anabara,  Olia,  Olenek,  lana,  and  Eolima.  In  Northern 
America,  also,  the  rivers,  though  not  numerous,  flowing  northerly,  still 
show  a  drainage  extending  to  the  south  for  several  degrees  of  latitude, 
though  much  interrupted  by  lakes. "*"  Thus  the  Mackenzie,  delivering 
itself  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  about  69°  N.,  flows  from  the  Slave  Lake 
by  an  outlet  in  about  61°  N.,  giving  8  degrees  of  latitude  for  this  course, 
during  which  the  river  receives  the  drainage  from  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 
Regarding  the  Slave  Lake  as  a  mere  interruption,  by  which  the  waters 
are  spread  over  a  wider  space  in  a  depression,  the  waters  discharging 
themselves  by  the  Mackenzie  are  derived  from  a  drainage  extending  over 
a  considerable  area  (estimated  at  about  510,000  square  miles),  and 
reaching  down  to  lat.  52°  30'  N.,  by  means  of  the  Slave  River  (running 
out  of  die  western  end  of  Athabasca  Lake),  and  the  Athabasca  (flowing 
into  the  same  lake  also  at  its  western  extremity). 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
which  have  been  estimated  as  draining  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in 
Bome  portion  of  North  America,  there  are,  therefore,  conditions,  particu- 
larly during  the  floods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snows,  for 
thrusting  forward  the  remains  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  life  into  the 
northern  seas,  there  to  be  mingled  with  detritus,  upon  the  transport  and 
accumulation  of  which  ice  has  an  important  influence.  We  should  ex- 
pect that  amid  the  intermixed  land  and  sea,  terrestrial  animals  may 
often  perish  while  crossing  among  the  ice,  at  times  when  the  latter  is 

*  ColleetiTelj,  the  lakes  of  North  America  oonstitiite  a  marked  feature  in  the  phjsi- 
eal  geography  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  chief  lakes  has 
been  estimated  at  11,800  oubio  miles. 
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breaking  up  in  tho  channels  and  gulfs,  and  their  bones  under  favourable 
conditions  preserved  in  any  sedimentary  matter  accumulating  beneath. 
No  such  conditions  prevail  in  the  southern  continent,  which  navigators 
have  lately  made  known  to  us.  No  great  rivers  there  flow  outwards, 
and  neither  terrestrial  plants  nor  animals,  directly  or  indirectly  living 
upon  them,  furnish  their  remains  for  mixture  with  any  sedimentary  de- 
posits which  may  be  forming.  All  aid  which  great  river  drainages  af- 
ford to  the  latter  is  cut  off,  and  the  little  detritus  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  land  seems  only  capable  of  being  so  derived  directly  in  the  few 
localities  exposed  to  the  breakers  during  the  short  period  of  the  year 
when  the  shores  are  not  bounded  entirely  by  ice.  For  the  finer  matter, 
not  ice-borne,  entombing  the  remains  of  life,  we  may  probably  look,  as 
affording  the  chief  supply,  to  ashes  and  lapilli  vomited  from  volcanoes, 
and  scattered  over  adjacent  seas. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  unequal  conditions  as  to  climate 
and  the  mingling  of  fresh  with  sea  waters  along  coasts.  The  observw 
has  cext  to  consider  the  varied  character  of  the  shores  themselves  as 
regards  the  shallowness  or  depth  of  the  adjacent  seas,  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  temperature,  pressure,  access  of  light,  and  conditions  of  inter- 
mixed air  tllence  arising.  It  has  been  above  seen  (p.  119),  that  the 
volume  of  ocean  is  so  arrangeii  as  to  the  specific  gravities  of  its  waters, 
that  an  equal  temperature,  considered  to  be  89*5°  reigns  in  the  sufficieftt 
deep  parts  from  pole  to  pole,  water  of  higher  temperature  rising  above 
these  more  dense  waiers  in  tropical  regions,  and  of  a  lower  temperatare 
towards  the  poles.  Though  this  even  temperature  may  prevail  at  the 
proper  depths,  it  is  necessarily  modified  as  the  seas  become  shallow,  or 
curronis  may  transport  warmer  or  colder  waters,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  one  oceanic  area  to  another.  As  the  coasts  are  approached  in  the 
pans  of  the  world  where  warmer  waters  float  above  those  of  39'5**,  we 
there  have  conditions  under  wliich  the  temperature  decreases  downwards 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  to  7-00  feet,  and  upwards  in  the  air  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  land.  Viewing  the  subject  generally,  therefore,  and 
as  for  as  temperature  is  concenuHl,  marine  animals  which  could  support 
a  decrease  of  temperature  e\\ual  to  about  30*o"\  (the  surface  tempers 
ture  being  taken  at  TS""\  could  live  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
greatest  depths  in  the  equatorial  ocean.*  A  higher  temperature  may 
be  found  under  favourable  conditions  of  shallow  water  and  small  tides  in 
some  tropical  regions.  In  the  |H>lar  areas,  included  within  the  belts  of 
ei|ual  temperatures  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  within 
which  colder  waters,  as  a  whole,  float  above  those  of  39-5^,  there  is  a 
different  state  of  things.  Still  regarding  the  subject  merely  with  respect 
to  temperature,  the  animals  ca^^ble  of  living  in  the  tropical  regions,  and 

*  It  vUl  b«  At  <»nctc  obTiou*  th*t  th)5  didf«ivno«  of  tomp^nture  m  eAsUj  sustained  bj 
ma^jr  liad  aalDuU*  in  itiff«r«at  parts  «>f  the  vorU. 
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tmaUe  to  support  lower  temperatures  than  39*5°,  could  not  occupy  the 
Ugher  waters. 

While  in  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  world  the  temperature  of  the 
ooean  may  not  be  very  materially  altered  on  its  surface,  it  is  diiSerent 
with  those  portions  of  its  higher  waters  exposed  to  the  changes  of  winter 
and  Bammer,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  waters  is  there  more 
considerably  modified,  especially  upon  coasts.  The  animals  living  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  such  regions  are,  therefore,  liable  to  an  amount 
of  difference  in  temperature  not  experienced  by  those  inhabiting  the 
seas  of  the  tropics.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  on  the  shores  of 
tidil  seas,  with  their  estuaries,  where,  even  at  high  water,  large  tracts 
of  coasts  may  only  be  covered  by  shallow  waters,  becoming  dry  at  low 


As  regards  mere  temperature,  though  there  may  be  little  doubt  that 
with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  marine  animal  and  vegetable  life  to 
conditions,  its  differences  are  very  important,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
Tist  volume  of  the  ocean  might  be  tenanted  by  similar  life,  extended 
OTer  its  floor  at  any  depths  from  about  7200  feet  at  the  equator,  3600 
mkt.  45°  S.,  the  surface  in  54°  to  58°  S.,  and  4500  feet  in  lat.  70°  S. ; 
and,  probably,  under  the  needful  modifications,  considering  the  different 
distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  south  and  on  the  north,  in  a 
Bmilar  manner  towards  the  Arctic  regions.  Modifications,  also,  arising 
in  the  various  seas  communicating  with  the  main  ocean,  and  more  or 
leas  separated  from  it,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  western  part 
rf  which  the  waters  beneath  200  fathoms  have  been  supposed  to  remain 
si  about  a  temperature  of  55°,*  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

With  differences  of  depth,  the  observer  has  to  consider  the  differences 
rf  pressure  to  which  any  animal  or  vegetable  living  in  the  sea  would 
We  to  be  subjected,  so  that  such  life  would  be  very  differently  circum- 
stanced, though  under  equal  temperatures,  at  the  depth  of  7200  feet  at 
the  equator,  and  in  the  oceanic  regions  where  that  of  39*5°  rises  to  the 
snrfftce.     We  cannot  suppose  an  animal  so  constructed  as  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  more  than  200  atmospheres  at  one  time,  and  of  2  or  3  at- 
mospheres at  another.     A  creature  inhabiting  a  depth  of  100  feet  would 
sustain  a  pressure,  including  that  of  the  atmosphere,  of  about  60  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  while  one  at  4000  feet,  no  very  important  depth, 

*  M.  Berard  found,  at  a  depth  of  1200  fathoms  (without  reaching  bottom),  between 
the  Balearic  Islands,  a  temperature  of  58*4®,  the  surface  water  being  at  69*8°,  and  the 
air  at  75*2^.  From  other  observations  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  respective  depths  of  600  and  750  fathoms,  and  another  not  stated,  it  was 
fonnd  that  the  water  was  still  at  55*4°,  though  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water 
varied  materiallj.  M.  d'UrriUe  remarks  that  these  experiments  accord  with  some 
nade  by  himself,  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  800,  200,  250,  600,  and  800  fathoms, 
when  he  obtained  the  respective  temperatures  of  54-5°,  54*P,  57*8®,  54*6°,  and  54*8°. — 
Otologieal  Mamud^  8d  edit,  p.  25. 
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would  have  to  support  a  pressure  of  about  1830  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

Animals,  among  other  conditions  for  their  existence,  are  adapted  to 
a  given  pressure,  or  certain  ranges  of  pressure,  so  adjusted  that  they 
can  move  freely  in  the  medium,  either  gaseous  or  aqueous,  in  which 
they  live.  All  their  delicate  vessels  and  the  powers  of  their  muscles 
are  adjusted  to  it.  When  the  pressure  becomes  either  too  little  or  too 
great,  the  creature  perishes ;  and,  therefore,  when  acting  freely  in  such 
a  medium  as  the  sea,  an  animal  will  not  readily  quit  the  depths  in 
which  it  experiences  ease.  All  are  aware  of  the  adjustment .  of  an 
abundance  of  fish  to  the  depths,  to  or  from  which  they  may  frequently 
descend,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  of  swimming-bladders.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  only  changes  their  specific  gravities  as  a  whole,  the 
relative  volume  occupied  by  the  air  or  gases  in  the  swimming-bladders 
being  the  chief  cause  of  difference,  though,  no  doubt,  also,  the  squeezing 
process  at  great  depths  would  diminish  the  volume  of  such  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  as  were  in  any  manner  compressible,  the  reverse  hap- 
pening with  a  rise  from  deep  waters  to  near  the  surface.  So  adjusted 
to  given  depths  do  these  swimming-bladders  appear  for  each  kind  of 
fish,  that  it  has  been  observed  that  the  gas  or  air  in  the  swimming- 
bladders  of  fish  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  about  3300  feet  (under  a 
pressure  of  about  100  atmospheres),  increased  so  considerably  in  volume, 
as  to  force  the  swimming-bladder,  stomach,  and  other  adjoining  parts 
outside  the  throat  in  a  balloon-formed  mass."^ 

While  thus  some  kinds  of  marine  animals  have  the  power  to  adjust 
their  specific  gravities  to  the  medium  in  which  they  may  be  placed, 
some  molluscs,  such  as  the  nautilus,  possessing  it,  others  appear  unable, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  to  raise  themselves  much  above  the  sea 
bottom.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  more  their  component  parts  are 
incompressible,  and  the  fluids  in  them  agree  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sea  in  which  they  live  (and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  does  not 
appear  to  vary  from  any  increase  of  saline  matters  in  it  to  great  depths, 
though  water  being  slightly  compressible,  it  will  become  more  dense 
according  to  depth),  the  less  they  would  experience  the  difficulties  of  a 
change  of  depth.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  any  parts  may  be  com- 
pressible, and  air  or  gaseous  matter  be  included  in  their  bodies,  the  less 
would  they  suffer  changes  of  depth  with  impunity. 

That  light  should  have  its  effect  upon  marine  as  upon  terrestrial 
vegetation  we  should  expect,  the  light  of  day  being  important  as  well 
to  one  as  the  other,  viewing  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It  would  evidently, 
also,  be  important  to  all  marine  creatures  possessing  the  organs  of 
Tisiony  so  that  we  should  anticipate  that  the  great  mass  of  fish,  crusta- 


di  n^riqas  Ki^lrime&tale,  torn.  L  p.  188.    Seoonde  ^tion. 
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ceans  and  moIIuscSy  which  possessed  eyes,  would  occupy  situations  and 
levels  in  the  sea  where  they  could  obtain  the  light  needful  to  them. 
The  Pomatamus  telewopiumj  caught  at  considerable  depths  in  the 
Mediterranean  (near  Nice),  is  considered  to  afford  an  example  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  minor  amount  of  light  reaching  its  ordinary  abode,  its  eyes 
being  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  and  apparently  constructed  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  rays  which  can  penetrate  the  depths  at  which 
it  lives.  While,  however,  light  may  be  absolutely  needed  for  the  exist- 
ence of  some  marine  life,  it  is  not  obviously  necessary  to  others,  those 
not  possessing  eyes.  Many  marine  creatures  seem  to  flourish  under 
conditions  in  which  it  can  be  of  little  value,  at  the  same  time  the 
influence  of  light  may  often  be  of  importance  where  it  is  not  suspected. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  to  the  power  of  obtaining  a  proper  amount 
of  disseminated  atmospheric  air  in  waters,  we  may  look  for  a  very 
important  element  in  the  existence  of  animal  and,  indeed,  of  vegetable 
life  in  the  sea.  To  the  one  and  the  other  oxygen  seems  essential.  At 
the  junction  of  the  sea  and  atmosphere,  we  have  the  best  conditions  for 
the  absorption  of  the  air  by  water,  the  agitation  of  the  surface  from  the 
firiction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sea,  particularly  during  heavy  gales 
of  wind,  being  especially  favourable  for  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two, 
assisting  the  absorption  of  the  air."*"  Of  the  amount  of  air,  or  rather 
of  the  apparently  needful  element  oxygen,  at  various  depths  in  the  sea, 
we  seem  to  possess  no  very  definite  information,  so  that  researches  on 
this  head  are  very  desirable.  From  observations  by  M.  Biot,  on  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  swimming-bladders  of  fish,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  such  contents  probably  vary  according  to  the  depths  at  which  such 
fish  live.  He  found  these  swimming-bladders  nearly  filled  with  pure  ni- 
trogen when  they  were  those  of  fish  inhabiting  shallow  waters,  and  with 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  y^ths  of  the  former  to  j^^th  of 
the  latter,  when  those  of  fish  living  at  depths  of  from  3000  to  3500  feet. 

According  to  M.  Aim^,  the  amount  of  air  disseminated  in  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Algiers,  is  nearly  constant  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  depth  of  5250  feet.f 

We  might  assume  that,  from  its  immediate  contact  with  the  air,  sur- 
face waters  would  more  readily  obtain  any  needful  dissemination  of  it 
than  those  situated  at  greater  depths,  so  that  the  mode  of  consuming 
oxygen  would  be  adjusted  to  such  conditions,  animal  life  inhabiting 
great  depths  being  so  formed  as  to  require  it  at  considerable  intervals. 
In  tidal  seas  we  find  certain  molluscs  adjusted  to  live  in  situations  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  during  the  fall  of  every  tide,  while  others  in- 

*  The  friction  of  air  upon  fresh-water  lakes  prodaces  the  same  result,  intermingling 
the  air  and  water,  as  cascades  and  waterfalls  intermix  them  in  many  rivers,  those 
especially  in  which  fish  swimming  high,  or  inhabiting  minor  depths,  most  flourish. 

f  Comptes  Bendue  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  1843,  vol.  xyi.  p.  749. 
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habit  places  always  covered  by  sea,  except,  perhaps,  at  equinoxial  spring 
tides.  From  inhabiting  shores  some  molluscs  are  commonly  considered 
as  littoral  species,  while  others  are  well  known  as  rarely  obtained  except 
in  deep  waters. 

Although  general  views  may  have  been  some  time  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  modification  of  marine  life,  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  light,  and  ability  to  procure  oxygen  under  which  it  may 
be  placed, "*"  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  we  had  sufficient  data  for  the 
philosophical  consideration  of  this  subject,  until  the  labours  of  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  in  the  British  and  ^gean  seas  supplied  the  necessary 
information. 

Professor  £.  Forbes  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  primary  influ- 
ences, the  climate  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  uniform,  and  that 
the  absence  of  certain  species  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  characteristic  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  was  rather  due  to  a  modification  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sea  water,  from  the  inpouring  of  the  less  saline  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea,  than  to  climate-f  The  influx  of  river  water  produces 
its  consequences ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  among  46  species  of  testaoea 
collected  on  the  shore  at  Alexandria,  there  were  4  land  and  fresh-water 
molluscs,  3  of  which  are  of  truly  subtropical  forms,|  so  that  while  in  one 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  of  this  character  are  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  marine  testacea,  in  another,  as  at  Smyrna  or  Toulon,  the 
Melanopsis  is  mixed  with  them  near  the  former,  and  characteristio 
European  Pulmonifera  near  the  latter.  It  is  also  shown  by  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  that  while  vegetables  of  a  subtropical  character  may  be  borne 
down  by  the  Nile,  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  accompanying 
the  remains  of  crocodiles  and  ichneumons,  the  Danube  may  transport 
parts  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  the  relics  of  marmots 
and  mountain  salamanders,  the  marine  remains  mingled  with  these  con- 
temporaneous deposits  retaining  a  common  character. 

With  respect  to  modifications  in  conditions  arising  from  depth.  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  divides  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  into  eight  regions, 

*  The  author  entered  somewhat  at  length  on  this  subject  in  1834,  in  his  Researches 
in  Theoretical  Geology,  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  and  xiii.  To  this  work  a  table  was  appended 
bj  Mr.  Broderipf  containing  all  the  information  then  known  (1834)  respecting  the 
depths  and  kind  of  bottom  at  which  recent  genera  of  marine  and  estuary  sheila  had 
been  obserred. 

f  He  attributes  to  this  cause  the  dwarfish  character  of  the  molluscs,  with  few  excep- 
tions, when  compared  with  their  analogues  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  **  This  is 
seen  most  remarkably  in  some  of  the  more  abundant  species,  such  as  PecUn  optrcularU^ 
Vencrupi*  irus^  Venu9  fafciata^  Canlttti  trapt^ia,  MoJiola  barbata^  and  the  various  kinds  of 
Bulla,  Bifsoa,  Fu^us,  and  ntumtoma^  all  of  which  seemed  as  if  they  were  but  miniature 
representations  of  their  more  western  brethren.  To  the  same  cause  may  probably  be 
attributed  the  paucity  of  Mtdittir^  and  of  cv>rals  and  corallines.  Sponges  only  seem  to 
gain  by  it." — Report  of  the  British  Association.  toI.  xii.  p.  152  ^Meeting  of  1843). 

X  Ampullaria  orata^  Paludiua  unici4orf  and  Cjfrena  orieHtaiis. 
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each  considered  to  be  characterized  by  its  fauna,  and  also  by  its  plants, 
where  they  exist.  Certain  species  were  found  confined  to  one  region, 
and  several  were  ascertained  not  to  range  into, the  next  above,  whilst 
they  extended  into  that  beneath,  or  the  reverse.  '^  Certain  species/' 
he  adds,  "  have  their  maximum  of  development  in  each  zone,  being  most 
prolific  of  individuals  in  that  zone  in  which  is  their  maximum,  and  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  especially  characteristic.  Mingled  with 
the  true  natives  of  every  zone  are  stragglers,  owing  their  presence  to 
the  action  of  secondary  influences  which  modify  distribution.  Every 
lone  has  also  a  more  or  less  general  mineral  character,  the  sea  bottom 
not  being  equally  variable  in  each,  and  becoming  more  and  more  uniform 
as  we  descend.  The  deeper  zones  are  greatest  in  extent ;  so  that  whilst 
the  first,  or  most  superficial,  is  but  12,  the  eighth,  or  lowest,  is  above 
700  feet  in  perpendicular  range."* 

While  tracing  the  first  region  or  littoral  zone,  which  is  thus  limited 
to  12  feet,  all  the  modifications  arising  from  kind  of  bottom,  rock,  sand, 
or  mud,  are  shown  to  have  their  influences,  and  the  efiects  of  wave  ac- 
tion, bringing  up  the  exuviae  of  animals  inhabiting  the  next  region  be- 
neath, are  pointed  out.  The  second  region  is  estimated  at  48  feet,  ranging 
from  2  to  10  fathoms ;  the  third  at  60  feet,  between  the  levels  of  10  and 
20  fathoms ;  the  fourth  at  90  feet  (20  to  35  fathoms) ;  the  fifth  at  120 
feet  (35  to  55  fathoms) ;  the  sixth  at  144  feet  (55  to  79  fathoms) ;  the 
seventh  at  150  feet  (80  to  105  fathoms) ;  and  the  eighth,  all  explored 
below  105  fathoms,  amounting  to  750  feet,  more  than  twice  the  depth 
of  all  the  other  regions  taken  together,  the  total  depth  amounting  to 
1380  feet. 

So  complete  are  the  modifications  in  invertebrate  life,  produced  by 
the  conditions  in  these  various  zones  or  regions,  that  only  two  species 
of  molluscs  were  found  common  to  the  whole  eight — ^viz..  Area  lactea 
and  Cerithium  lima^  "  the  former  a  true  native  from  first  to  last,  the 
latter  probably  only  a  straggler  in  the  lowest."  Three  species  were 
found  common  to  seven  regions  ;t  nine  to  six  regions  :|  and  seventeen 
to  five  regions.§     With  regard  to  geographic  distribution  and  vertical 

*  Brituh  Association  Reports,  toI.  xii.  p.  164. 

f  jyueuia  marfforitaetOf  MargineUa  clandeMina^  and  Dentalium  Q-eostata  ;  the  second  con- 
sidered to  haTe  poBsiblj  dropped  into  the  lower  zones  from  floating  sea-veeds. 
X  Ccrhula  nucUtu.  Venus  apicalis,  Columbella  linncti, 

Ntttra  euspidata.  Turntellu  Z-plicata,  Cardita  trapezia. 

Pandora  obtuta,  Triforis  adversum,  Modiola  barbata, 

2  Neara  coiieUata.  Peeten  hyalinut,  Risioa  reticulata, 

Tellina  pulchella.  variut.  Trochua  exit/uus. 

Venut  ovaia.  Crania  rint/ena,  Columbella  ruatiea. 

Cardita  tquamoaa,  Natica  pulchella,  Conua  mediterraneua. 

Area  ietragona,  Riatoa  ventrieosa,  Terebratula  detruneata, 

Peeten  polymorpha,  cimicoides. 
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range  in  depth,  Professor  E.  Forbes  remarks  that  those  species  which 
possess  the  one  exhibit  the  other,  more  than  one-half  of  those  having  an 
extensive  range  in  depth,  extending  to  distant  localities,  in  nearly  every 
case  to  the  British  seas,  some  still  further  north,  and  some  in  the  At- 
lantic, far  south  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  He  concludes  ^^  that  the 
extent  of  the  range  of  a  species  in  depth  is  correspondent  with  its  geo- 
graphical distribution."* 

As  regards  the  influence  of  light.  Professor  E.  Forbes  presents  us 
with  facts  connected  with  the  molluscs  and  other  animals,  deserving 
much  attention  and  extended  research,  due  allowances  being  made  for 
the  modifications  produced,  as  he  points  out,  and  to  be  attributed  in 
many  cases  to  an  abundance  of  nullipores,  and  to  a  beautiful  pea-green 
sea-weed,  Caulerpa  prolifera.  The  majority  of  shells  in  the  lower  zone 
were  found  to  be  white,  or,  when  tinted,  of  a  rose  colour,  few  exhibiting 
any  other  hues.  In  the  higher  zones,  the  shells,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, exhibited  bright  combinations  of  colour.  The  animals  also  of 
the  Testacea  and  Radiata,  in  the  higher  zones,  were  much  more  bril- 
liantly coloured  than  in  the  lower,  where  they  are  usually  white,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  the  shell  may  be.f 

The  researches  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  have  led  him  not  only  to  attach 
great  value  to  the  bottom  in  or  on  which  marine  animals  may  live  (and 

*  Reports  of  British  Association,  toI.  ii.  p.  171. 

<'  If,"  obserres  the  Professor,  '*  we  inquire  into  the  species  of  mollusca  whieh  are 
common  to  four  out  of  the  eight  ^gean  regions  in  depth,  we  find  that  there  are  88  8aol^ 
21  of  which  are  either  British  or  Biscayan,  and  2  are  doubtfully  British ;  whilst  of  the 
remaining  15,  6  are  distinctly  represented  by  corresponding  species  in  the  North.  Thva 
among  the  Testacea  having  the  widest  range  in  depth,  one-third  are  Celtic  or  ncirthem 
forms :  whilst  out  of  the  remainder  of  ^gean  Testacea,  those  ranging  through  less  than 
four  regions,  only  a  little  above  a  'fifth  are  common  to  the  British  seas.  One  half  of 
the  Celtic  forms  in  the  ^gean,  which  are  not  common  to  four  or  more  lones  in  depth, 
are  among  the  cosmopolitan  Testacea,  inhabiting  the  uppermost  part  of  the  littoral 


zone." 


f  Professor  E.  Forbes  adds,  *'In  the  seventh  region,  white  species  (of  Testacea)  are 
also  very  abundant,  though  by  no  means  forming  a  proportion  so  great  as  in  the  eighth. 
Brownish  red,  the  prevalent  hue  of  the  Brachiopoda,  also  gives  a  character  of  colour 
to  the  fauna  of  this  zone ;  the  Crustacea  found  in  it  are  red.  In  the  sixth  zone,  the 
colours  become  brighter,  reds  and  yellows  prevailing,  generally,  however,  onifonnlj 
colouring  the  shell.  In  the  fifth  region,  many  species  are  banded  or  clouded  with  ts- 
rious  combinations  of  colours,  and  the  number  of  white  species  has  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  fourth,  purple  hues  are  frequent,  and  contrasts  of  colour  common.  In  the  second 
and  third,  green  and  blue  tints  are  met  with,  sometimes  very  vivid,  but  the  gayest  com- 
binations of  colour  are  seen  in  the  littoral  zone,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  whites." 

Respecting  the  colour  of  the  animals  of  Testacea,  the  genus  Trochxu  is  selected  as 
<<  an  example  of  a  group  of  forms  mostly  presenting  the  most  brilliant  hues  both  of  shell 
and  animal ;  but  whilst  the  animals  of  such  species  as  inhabit  the  littoral  zone  are  g^ly 
chequered  with  many  vivid  hues,  those  of  the  greater  depth,  though  their  shells  are 
almost  as  brightly  coloured  as  the  covering  of  their  allies  nearer  the  surface,  have  their 
animals  for  the  most  part  of  an  uniform  yellow  or  reddish  hue,  or  else  entirely  white." 
Reports  Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  173. 
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it  will  be  dbvioQs  that  creatures  whose  habits  may  be  suited  to  mud 
would  find  themselves  ill  at  ease  upon  rocky  ground  alone),  but  also  to 
point  out  the  effects  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the  harder  parts 
of  successive  generations  of  marine  animals  upon  the  same  bottom,  thus, 
in  fact,  altering  its  condition,  so  that  they  may  die  out  from  this  in- 
crease.^ He  considers  that  until  the  old  conditions  be  restored  by  a 
new  accumulation  of  detrital  matter  different  from  that  presented  by  the 
animal  exuvi»,  the  same  animals  would  not  find  the  kind  of  bottom 
suited  to  them ;  and  the  geological  bearing  of  this  view  is  shown  to  illus- 
trate the  bands  or  layers  of  fossils  so  frequently  found  interstratified 
with  common  sedimentary  matter.f  In  conclusion.  Professor  E.  Forbes 
adverts  to  the  evidences  of  the  existing  fauna  of  the  JEgean  which  would 
be  presented  if  its  bottom  were  to  be  elevated  into  dry  land,  or  the  sea 
filled  up  by  sedimentary  deposits.  While  the  remains  of  some  animals 
would  afford  the  needful  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  occur  under 
circumstances  whence  the  probable  depths  at  which  they  lived  might  be 
inferred,  of  other  animals,  very  abundant  in  the  present  seas,  no  trace 
woi^d  be  found,  t 

*  He  lUustratea  this  point  bj  beds  of  scaUops  {Pecten  opercularit),  or  of  oysters,  which, 
when  eonsiderablj  increased,  giTC  rise  to  a  change  of  ground,  by  the  accumulation  of 
their  shells,  so  that  the  race  dies  out,  and  the  shelly  bottom  becomes  covered  over  by 
sedimentary  matter. — Edinburgh  New  Phil,  Journal,  vol.  zxxyi.  p.  324. 

f  In  his  paper  on  the  light  thrown  on  Geology  by  Submarine  Researches,  being  the 
sobstance  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
28d  February,  1844  (Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  zxxtI.  p.  818, 1844),  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  whUe  remarking  on  all  varieties  of  sea  bottom  not  being  equally  capable  of 
Bostaiimig  animal  and  vegetable  life,  observes,  '*In  all  the  xones  of  depth,  there  are 
oeeasionaUy  more  or  less  desei^  tracts,  usually  of  sand  or  mud.  The  few  animals 
which  flreqaent  such  tracts,  are  mostly  soft  and  unpreservable.  In  some  muddy  and 
sandy  districts,  however,  worms  are  very  numerous ;  and  to  such  places  many  fishes 
resort  for  food.  The  scarcity  of  remains  of  testacea  in  sandstones,  the  tracks  of  worms 
on  ripple-marked  sandstones,  which  have  evidently  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  and 
the  fish  remains  often  found  in  such  rocks,  are  explained  in  a  great  measure  by  these 
facts.'* 

X  The  foUowing  are  the  inferences  on  this  head,  inferences  extremely  valuable  re- 
specting the  animal  life  existing  at  different  geological  periods: — 

'*  I.  Of  the  higher  animals,  the  marine  Vertebrata,  the  remains  would  be  scanty  and 
widely  scattered. 

'*2.  Of  the  highest  tribe  of  Molluscs,  the  Cephalopoda,  which  though  poor  in  species 
is  rich  in  incUvidnals,  there  would  be  but  few  traces,  saving  of  the  Sepia,  the  shell  of 
which  would  be  foond  in  the  sandy  strata  forming  parts  of  the  coast  lines  of  the  elevated 
sea-bed. 

**  8.  Of  the  Nudibranchous  Mollusca  there  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  a  trace  to 
assnre  ns  of  their  having  been ;  and  thus,  though  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  from 
analogy  that  those  beautiful  and  highly  characteristic  animals  lived  in  the  tertiary  pe- 
riods of  the  earth's  history,  if  not  in  older  ages,  as  weU  as  now,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
remain  to  tell  of  their  former  existence. 

**4.  Of  the  Pteropoda  and  Nucleobranchiata,  the  shelless  tribes  would  be  equally 
lost  with  the  Nudibranchiata,  whilst  of  the  shelled  species  we  should  find  their  remains 
in  immense  quantity,  characteristic  of  the  soft  chalky  deposits  derived  from  the  lowest 
of  our  regions  of  depth. 
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While  Professor  E.  Forbes  was  thus  investigating  the  conditions  under 
which  marine  life  existed  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  it  fortunately 
so  happened  that  Professor  Loven  was  engaged  in  researches  leading  to 

"  6.  The  Braohiopoda  we  shonld  find  in  deeply-buried  beds  of  nullipore  and  grare!, 
and  from  their  abundance  we  could  at  once  predict  the  depth  in  which  those  beds  were 
formed. 

«6.  The  Lamellibranchiate  moUusca  we  should  find  most  abundant  in  the  soft  cUyi 
and  muds,  in  such  deposits  gencrallj  presenting  both  Talves  in  their  natural  poaitioii, 
whilst  such  species  as  Utc  on  grayellj  and  open  bottoms  would  be  found  mostly  in  the 
state  of  single  yalves. 

"  7.  The  testaceous  Gasteropoda  would  be  found  in  all  formations,  hut  more  abundant 
in  graTelly  than  in  muddy  deposits.  In  any  inferences  we  might  wish  to  draw  regard- 
ing the  northern  or  southern  character  of  the  fauna,  or  on  the  climate  under  which  it 
existed,  whether  from  univalTes  or  biyalyes,  our  conclusions  would  yary  according  to 
the  depth  in  which  the  particular  stratum  examined  was  found,  and  on  the  class  of  mol- 
lusca  which  preyailed  in  the  locality  explored. 

'*8.  The  Chitons  would  be  found  only  in  a  state  of  single  yalyes,  and  probably  bat 
rarely,  for  such  species  as  are  abundant,  liying  among  disjointed  masses  of  rock  and 
rolled  pebbles,  which  would  afterwards  go  to  form  conglomerate,  would  in  aU  proba- 
bility be  destroyed,  as  would  also  be  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  sublittoral 
Mollusca. 

'<9.  The  Mollusca  tunicala  would  disappear  altogether,  though  now  forming  an  im- 
portant link  between  the  Mediterranean  and  more  northern  seas. 

*'  10.  Of  the  Arachnodermatous  Radiata,  there  would  not  be  found  a  trace,  unlets 
the  membranous  skeleton  of  the  Velella,  should,  under  some  peculiarly  fayourable  dr- 
cumstanoes,  be  preseryed  in  sand. 

'*  11.  Of  the  Echinodermata,  certain  species  of  Echinus  would  be  found  entire ;  tpeciee 
of  CidariSf  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  that  animal  liyes,  would  not  be  unfreqaent 
in  certain  strata,  as  the  region  in  which  it  is  found  bounds  the  great  lowermost  region 
of  chalky  mud ;  the  spines  would  be  found  occasionally  in  that  deposit,  far  remoTOd 
Arom  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  Star-fishes,  saying  such  as  liye  on  mud  or  sand, 
would  be  only  eyidenced  by  the  occasional  prcseryation  of  their  ossicula.  Of  the  extent 
of  their  distribution  and  number  of  species  no  correct  idea  could  be  formed.  Of  the 
numerous  HolothuHadce  and  Sipunculiditf  it  is  to  be  feared  there  would  be  no  traces.  The 
single  Crinoidal  animal  would  be  easily  preserved  entire,  but  its  ossicula  and  oup-like 
base  would  be  found  in  the  more  shelly  deposits. 

*<12.  Of  the  Zoophyta,  the  corneous  species  might  leaye  impressions  resembling  thoae 
of  Graptolites  in  the  shales  formed  from  the  dark  muds  on  which  they  liye.  The  CoraU 
would  be  few,  but  perhaps  plentiful  in  the  shelly  beds,  mostly  howeyer  fragmentary. 
The  Cladocora  coexpitosa,  where  present,  would  infallibly  mark  the  bounds  of  the  801, 
and,  from  the  size  of  its  masses,  might  be  preserved  in  conglomerates  where  the  tes- 
tacea  would  haye  perished.     The  Actiniae  would  baye  disappeared  altogether. 

*<  18.  Of  the  sponges,  traces  might  be  found  of  the  more  siliceous  species  when  buried 
under  fayourable  circumstances. 

*'14.  The  Articulata,  except  the  shelled  annelides,  would  be  for  the  most  part  in  ft 
fragmentary  state. 

**  15.  Foraminifera  would  be  found  in  all  deposits,  their  minuteness  being  their  pro- 
tection ;  but  they  would  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  highest  and  lowest  beds,  distinct 
species  being  characteristic  of  each. 

'*  IG.  Tracts  would  be  found  almost  entirely  deficient  in  fossils,  some,  such  as  the  mud 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  containing  but  few  and  scattered ;  whilst  similar  muds  in  other 
localities  would  abound  in  organic  contents.  On  sandy  deposits,  formed  at  any  consi- 
derable depth,  they  would  be  yery  scarce  and  often  altogether  absent.  Fossiliferous 
strata  would  generally  alternate  with  such  as  contain  few  or  no  organic  remains.    Whilst 
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gener(4  and  similar  conclusions  respecting  the  modifications  in  marine 
life  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Though  both  localities  are  so  far  similar 
that  the  shores  are  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  deep  water  to  be  often 
obtained  near  the  coast,  they  diiSer  as  to  climate,  and  as  to  the  sea 
being  tideless  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  oceanic  off  Norway. 
While  adverting  to  the  modifications  of  life  at  different  depths.  Professor 
Loven  attributes  much  of  the  character  of  the  submarine  life  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  to  variations  in  the  sea-bottom,  always,  however,  making 
allowances  for  the  depth,  "*"  thus  agreeing  with  the  general  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes. 

While  marine  life  is  thus  found  adjusted  to  different  zones  of  depth 
on  the  ocean  shores  of  Norway  and  the  east  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
always  carefully  considering  the  local  and  physical  conditions,  it  be- 
comes the  more  interesting  to  have  direct  evidence  of  the  adjustments 
which  may  be  effected  on  the  great  and  gentle  slopes  bounding  some 

at  present  the  littoral  zone  presents  the  greatest  number  and  yarietj  of  animal  and 
Tegetable  inhabitants,  including  those  most  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
when  upheaTod  and  consolidated,  their  remains  would  probably  bo  imperfect  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  natiyes  of  deeper  regions,  in  consequence  of  the  yicissitudes  to 
which  thej  are  exposed,  and  the  rocky  and  conglomeratic  strata  in  which  the  greater 
nnmber  wonld  be  embedded.  A  great  part  of  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  found 
wonld  present  no  traces  of  animal  life,  which  would  be  most  abundant  in  the  shales  and 
ealeareooa  oonsolidated  muds.'' — Prot  £.  Forbes'  Reports,  Brit  Association,  toI.  xii. 
p.  176.  ' 

*  Professor  Loyen  obseryes,  *<  As  to  the  regions,  the  littoral  and  laminarian  are  yery 
well  defined  eyerywhere,  and  their  characteristic  species  do  not  spread  yery  far  out  of 
them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  florideous  Algro,  which  is  most  deyeloped  nearer 
to  the  open  sea.  Bat  it  is  not  so  with  the  regions  from  15  to  100  fathoms  (90  to  600 
feet).  Here  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  species,  and  the  greatest 
Tsriety  of  their  local  assemblages :  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  their  distribution  is  regu- 
lated, not  only  by  depths,  currents,  &c.,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  bottom  itself,  the  mix- 
tnre  of  clay,  mud,  pebbles,  &c.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  many  species  of  Amphidesma, 
Hnculaf  Natica,  Eulima,  Dentallum,  &c.,  which  are  characteristic  of  a  certain  muddy 
ground  at  15  to  20  fathoms,  are  found  together  at  80  to  100  fathoms.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  species  in  this  region  haye  generally  a  wider  yertical  range  than  the  littoral, 
laminarian,  and  perhaps  as  great  as  the  deep  sea  coral.  The  last-named  region  is  with 
UB  character! led,  in  the  south,  by  Oculina  ramea  and  Terebratula,  and  in  the  north,  by 
Astrophyton,  Cidaris,  Spatangtit  purpureus  of  an  immense  size,  all  liying,  besides  Gor- 
gonisD  and  the  gigantic  AUyonium  arboreum,  which  continues  as  far  down  as  any  fisher- 
man's line  can  be  sunk.  As  to  the  point  where  animal  life  ceases,  it  must  be  somewhere ; 
bnt  with  us  it  is  unknown.  As  the  yegetation  ceases  at  a  line  far  aboye  the  deepest 
regions  of  animal  life,  of  course  the  zoophagous  moUusca  are  altogether  predominant  in 
these  parts,  while  the  phytophagous  are  more  peculiar  to  the  upper  regions.  The  ob- 
seryation  of  Professor  £.  Forbes,  that  British  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  only  at  greater  depths,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  has  occurred  to  me.  In 
Bohuslui  (between  Qottenburg  and  Norway),  we  found,  at  80  fathoms,  species  which, 
in  Finmark  (on  the  north),  may  be  readily  collected  at  20,  and  on  the  last-named  coast, 
some  species  eyen  ascend  into  the  littoral  region,  which,  with  us  here  on  the  south, 
keep  within  10  to  11  fathoms." — On  the  Bathymetrical  dittribuiion  of  mbmarine  life  an  the 
northern  thoret  of  Scandinavia, — ^British  Association  Reports,  Notices,  and  Abstracts,  yol. 
xiiL  p.  60. 
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coasts,  such  as  those  so  important  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  America. 
Respecting  these  great  detrital  fringes  off  coasts,  among  which  may  be 
classed,  though  very  small  comparatively,  the  shallow  seas  around  the 
British  Islands,  the  area  of  which  inside  depths,  not  exceeding  600  feet, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  65  (p.  114),  we  should  anticipate  dis- 
turbing conditions  much  affecting  the  distribution  of  some  portion  of 
the  marine  life  upon  them.  With  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  marine  life  in  the  British  seas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  E.  Forbes,  commenced  anterior  to  those  under- 
taken in  the  ^gean  Sea."*"  It  was  while  prosecuting  these  researches 
that  he  ascertained  the  value  in  these  investigations  of  the  power  of 
mollusca  to  migrate,  f  He  has  pointed  out  that  they  do  so  in  their 
larva  state,  ceasing  ^'  to  exist  at  a  certain  period  of  metamorphosis,  if 
they  do  not  meet  with  favourable  conditions  for  their  development,  i.  «., 
if  they  do  not  reach  the  particular  zone  of  depth  in  which  they  are 
adapted  to  live  as  perfect  animals.  **| 

Professor  E.  Forbes  divides  the  British  seas  into  four  zones  of  depth : 
1,  the  Littoral ;  2,  the  Laminarian ;  3,  the  Coralline ;  and  4,  the  CoraLS 
The  littoral  zone  lies  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  varying  in  ex- 
tent according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  and  the  shallowness  or  depth 
of  the  shore.  "  Throughout  Europe,  wherever  it  consists  of  rockj  it  is 
characterized  zoologically,  by  species  of  Littorina  ;  botanically,  by  Cb- 
rallina ;  where  sandy ^  by  the  presence  of  certain  species  of  Cardium^ 
Tellinay  and  Solen  ;  where  gravelly ^  by  Mytilus ;  where  muddy ^  by 
Lutraria  and  Pullastra.**  The  littoral  is  divisible  into  minor  zones. || 
The  laminarian  zone  is  the  belt  commencing  at  low-water  mark,  and 
extending  to  the  depth  of  7  to  15  fathoms  (42  to  90  feet).  Algje  are 
common,  and  numerous  animals  inhabit  the  forests  composed  of  them. 

*  The  first  notice  of  them  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Academic  Annual  for  1840. 

f  In  1840  he  gave  a  summary  of  seven  years'  obseryations  at  a  particular  season  of 
the  year. — Annah  of  Natural  Uittory^  vol.  iv. 

%  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  S25,  1844.  Speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  larvae  and  eggs  may  be  transported,  it  is  observed  that,  "  if  they  (the 
larvae)  reach  the  region  and  ground  of  which  the  perfect  animal  is  a  member,  then  thej 
develope  and  flourish ;  but  if  the  period  of  their  development  arrives  before  they  have 
reached  their  destination,  they  perish,  and  their  fragile  shells  sink  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  Millions  and  millions  must  thus  perish,  and  every  handful  of  the  fine  mad 
brought  up  from  the  eighth  zone  depth  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  literally  filled  with 
hundreds  of  these  curious  exuviae  of  the  larvso  of  mollusca.'' 

2  These  zones,  originally  pointed  out  in  1840,  are  considered  to  have  been  established 
by  subsequent  researches  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  L 
p.  871, 1846).  Professor  Forbes  remarks  that  the  first  two  regions  had  been  previously 
noticed  by  Lamouroux,  in  his  account  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  sea  weeds;  hj 
Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  in  their  observations  on  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  of 
France ;  and  by  Sars,  in  the  preface  to  his  Bagtivelser  og  Jagtivelser. 

II  A  table  of  the  characteristic  animals  and  plants,  of  four  sub-zones,  is  given  in  Pro- 
fessor Forbes'  Memoir  on  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
the  British  Isles. — Memoirt  of  the  Oeoloffieal  Survey  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  878. 
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Among  the  moUnsca,  the  genera  Lacuna  and  Missoct^  the  Patella  pel- 
lucida  and  tem,  Pullastra  perforans  and  vulgaris,  and  various  ModiolcBy 
are  especially  characteristic  of  this  zone,  and  numerous  zoophytes  and 
Radiataj  especially  Echinus  sphcera,  Tuhularia,  Actinea  senilis,  though 
ranging  both  higher  and  lower,  are  more  prolific  here  than  in  any  of 
the  other  regions."  Lastly  comes  the  Nullipora,  bounding  the  marine 
Tegetation  in  depth,  and  rarely  ranging  down  to  more  than  120  feet  in 
our  seas.* 

The  region  of  corallines  is  so  termed  from  the  greatest  abundance  of 
corneous  zoophytes,  which  appear  to  take  the  place  of  plants,  being 
found  in  it.  The  carnivorous  moUusca  are  abundant,  species  of  Fusu^, 
Pleurotama,  and  Buccinum  are  common,  and  many  species  of  Trochus 
are  found ;  Naticce,  Fissurellce,  Emarginulce,  Velutince,  Capulu^,  Eu- 
linuEy  and  Chemnitzice  are  abundant ;  and  among  bivalves,  Artemis, 
Venus,  Astarte,  Pecten,  Lima,  Area,  and  Nucula,  "  Numerous  and 
peculiar  Radiata,  including  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  species, 
abound,  and,  for  number,  variety,  and  interest  of  the  forms  of  animal 
life  in  the  British  seas,  this  region  transcends  all  others/ 'f  This  zone 
extends  from  about  90  to  about  300  feet,  its  greatest  development  being 
between  150  and  210  feet. 

The  fourth  region  is  that  of  deep-sea  corals,  and  is  local.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  the  British  seas  does  not  attain  the  depth  at  which 
this  zone  commences.  Professor  E.  Forbes  considers  this  region  as 
hitherto  but  very  partially  explored.  "As  far  as  we  know,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  it  is  well  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  the  stronger  corals, 
the  presence  in  quantity  of  species  of  the  Dentalium-WVet  genus  of  An- 
nelides,  called  Ditrupa,  by  a  few  peculiar  MoUusca,  and  by  peculiar 
Eehinodermata,  as  Astrophyton  and  Cidaris,  and  Amorphozoa,  as  Tethya 
cranium.  All  our  British  Brachiopoda  inhabit  this  zone,  and  probably 
range  throughout  it. "J 

*  Professor  £.  Forbes  points  out,  that  the  Nollipora  likewise  bounds  marine  Tegetable 
life  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  descends  to  420  and  480  feet.  With  respect  to  the 
depths  to  which  marine  Tegetable  life  extends,  he  remarks,  that  it  does  so  further  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  stating  that  in^the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  Codium  flahelliformce 
is  found  at  80  fathoms,  Microdiclyon  at  80  fathoms,  Rityphkea  tinctorea  at  50  fathoms, 
Ckry*ymenia  uvaria  at  50  fathoms,  Dictyomtnia  volubilia  at  50  fathoms,  Constantinea  reni- 
formia  at  50  fathoms,  and  Nullipara  poly morpka  at  95  fathoms  (570  feet). 

f  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol.  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  874. 

X  Professor  £.  Forbes  remarks  respecting  the  Brachiopoda,  that  when  found,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  in  more  shallow  water  among  the  corallines,  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
liering  that  their  occurrence  there  may  be  explained  by  geological  changes  affecting 
the  conditions  of  the  sea  bottom. 

We  would  refer  for  a  valuable  view  of  the  characteristic  plants  and  animals  inhabiting 
the  four  zones  into  which  the  area  of  the  British  seas  has  been  divided,  to  the  table 
given  by  Professor  £.  Forbes,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  i.  p.  875. 
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Tho  advance  thus  made  will  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  other  observers, 
so  that  at  no  very  distant  period  a  valuable  mass  of  evidence  may  be 
anticipated.*  Probably  the  general  views,  based  on  the  local  investi- 
gations above  noticed,  may  be  found  capable  of  extensive  application. 
However  this  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  but  happen  that  an  accumulation 
of  additional  data  would  most  materially  aid  the  progress  of  the  geolo- 
gical inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  organic 
remains  in  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  littoral  zone,  that  most  influenced  by  climate, 
while  in  tideless  seas,  or  those  where  tides  are  of  little  consequence,  the 
marine  animals  inhabiting  it  are  under  conditions  of  slight  change,  as 
roganls  tho  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  water ;  in  tidal  seas  the  case  is 
different.  In  tidal  seas  many  littoral  molluscs  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences  for  different  periods,  those  near  high-water  mark  the  longest ; 
so  that  while  the  latter  may  remain  uncovered  by  water  six  or  eight 
homrs  at  a  time,  those  nearer  low-water  mark  may  be  so  for  only  an 
hour  or  two«  some  merely  for  a  short  time  at  spring  tides.  Neap  tides 
also  leave  a  belt  surrounding  land,  the  higher  part  of  which  is  only 
covered  by  water  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  then  only  at  spring 
lidos.  It  thus  happens  that  while  in  the  tropics  the  littoral  zone  may 
not  be  under  very  material  changes  of  temperature  daring  die  year, 
tiiis  condition,  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  whole,  gradually  shades  oflT  on 
either  side  towanis  the  polar  regions,  where  the  water  becomes  solid 
along  shore  for  (>art  of  the  year,  and  the  coasts  are  often  partially 
clear  in  the  summer,  {v>rtions  being  still  subject  to  the  occasional  pres- 
sure of  floes  and  masses  of  ioo.  In  certain  intermediate  regions,  all 
;\nimals  and  p!an!>  iuhaMtinsr  tho  distance  Vorwoen  hi;;h  and  low-water 
u.;vrk,  with  ;:s  u;ovi;dca:iv*ns  accorviing  lo  the  s:a:o  *:{  the  tide,  must  be 
;uyasto\i  to  sust,nir.  tho  oxtroiuos  of  a  Kng  ranje  of  temperature,  in 
^  :\lor  :o  >::y|  or:  tho  arnu^sphcric  cliai-jcs  :  :•  which  they  are  exposed. 
Tho  cJ.fTorcr.cvs  of  toir.jvraruro  oV>orvaV'.o  r:v.r.i  :Lo  British  Islands, 
:;^^tw::hs:a:ivlius:  tho  advauta^ro  of  thoir  i»s:::;r..  are  sufficiently  con- 
>:vlonV!o  :o  rrcsiuoe  a  movo:v*ont  a:v.or.^  nianv  narlne  animals,  as  is 
woU  know:*,  s^^  :ha:  oertahi  of  :hcr^  arc  v  :.!y  s<:T:n  close  in  shore, 
^aiong  tho  yools  Icf:  :y  tho  ti.io,  ::i  tho  wakrnior  season.  Others  again 
srpeAT  orpiiU50vl  to  sustain  a  o-ov.s:doniMo  change  of  temperature.    We 


•  W^<a  TT*  T>fvv"<>ri  :h*5  ur.i<r  f»tv;iT*Ke  c:T>::i=L«:ir,w<  lie  :*^e^«  cf  oiir  Naty 
*r.i  ,'^  o?iT  Mtrvi*:::  Serx:,>e,  r:»Y  ryr.,->r  i?rA:  isj-.^t^r."^  ::  ill*  inz^dry,  when  pro- 
r*r>  c^^«i^«^^£^ ::  *.#  ^»  V  >..«r<\i  ;>a:  «^  Ti*T  eTTf=:-iAl*T  ;^rtl=.  tirr^ici  their  exer- 
::,'**  ftl^'se^  ttcry  e\:«si<>vi  f»,*w  i.vj?r,<v:«{*i  v::!!  i^t  ♦'iVfv:.  Tzier  iheir  euv,  the 
iT*i<*  3Li<^i  •"i^WL  >♦  *rvV.<vl  w;:l  A.:i;jUL;jk<>r ;  *5-i  \i  jc^cir-f-*  :'  :i«  *r-Tii'«  {obtained 

rCatak  ^  »vre  wvi*i  Ve  ^»/wx  it  :if  «\:  ^a^  H>fzrtrT  r:i:ii^  ;i*  iisiribntion  of 
»«KM  >.(^  futic«*J»rv^  »J  i«ril$  w^-trv  *-i?^^f  w^^**  ,v:t'i  -::  <:  »rt  &s  to  driTC  ita 
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haye  seen  the  common  limpet  {PateUa  vulgaris)  apparently  doing  well 
on  our  coasts,  at  temperatures  of  92°  (close  to  the  rock),  and  of  24®, 
a  range  of  68^  As  far,  therefore,  as  temperature  is  concerned,  such 
a  molluso  could  live  in  the  ocean  waters,  and  at  any  depths,  in  all 
parts,  except  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  sea  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  icy  regions.  Its  organization  is  no  doubt  adjusted  to 
a  littoral  life,  and  to  changes  of  temperature,  as  part  of  the  littoral 
conditions  in  such  climates  as  that  of  the  British  Islands,  but  the  amount 
of  change  which  it  can  in  this  manner  support,  may  make  us  careful  at 
giving  too  much  importance  to  temperature  alone  in  the  distribution  of 
marine  animal  life.  Once  beneath  a  moderate  depth  of  sea,  the  mass 
of  water  is  less  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  specific  gravities  of  water  at  difierent  temperatures  is  such 
as  to  produce  much  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  deeper  zones, 
and  minor  modifications  in  those  above  them ;  in  the  warmer  regions 
tending  to  keep  the  sea  temperature  beneath  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  colder  to  raise  that  of  the  water  above  it.  As,  therefore, 
the  sea  level  is  approached,  so,  as  a  whole,  must  the  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  higher  zones  be  adjusted  to  support  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  in  those  regions  where  the  heat  in  summer  begins  to 
have  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  sea  waters,  as  respects  the  cold  ex- 
perienced in  winter. 

Quitting  coast  conditions,  and  regarding  the  ocean  beyond  the  depths 
of  200  or  300  fathoms,  we  have  a  large  area,  on  the  bottom  of  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  vegetation  exists,  seeing  that  observa- 
tions on  coasts  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  needful  conditions  for 
its  growth  terminated  at  comparatively  very  minor  depths.  All  phy- 
tophagous marine  creatures  would  not  be  expected  beyond  their  ability 
to  obtain  the  food  fitted  for  them,  while  the  carnivorous  animals  have 
necessarily  the  power  to  extend,  vertically  and  horizontally,  far  beyond 
the  growth  of  marine  vegetation,  however  this  vegetation  may  support 
the  mass  of  life  upon  which  the  carnivorous  animals  have,  as  a  beginning, 
to  feed.  In  the  region  of  the  Sargasso  weed,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
floating  vegetation,  tending  to  support  animal  life,  and  forming  the 
abode  of  multitudes  of  marine  creatures  in  the  open  sea.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  to  the  general  fact  of  the  absence  of  marine  vege- 
tation in  the  open  ocean,  except  so  far  as  stray  portions  of  sea-weed, 
borne  by  currents  from  coasts,  may  be  concerned. 

In  the  oceanic  depths  there  exist,  apparently,  conditions  under  which 
some  poi^tions  of  the  remains  of  the  fish,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs,  to 
be  found  on  the  surface  above,  may  be  preserved.  Although  much  may 
be  consumed  and  continued  in  the  mass  of  life  so  inhabiting  the  sur- 
face, from  time  to  time  some  part  of  the  harder  portions  of  animals 
may  descend  to  the  bottom,  assuming  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sooh 
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remains  be  each  as  to  permit  their  fall  through  the  water.'*'  Shells  of 
the  lanthina  communis^  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*66,  and  of  the 
Nautilus  umbilicatun  with  that  of  2*64,  would,  after  the  fleshy  matter 
of  these  molluscs  was  decomposed  or  consumed,  and  no  air  entangled  in 
the  interior  of  the  shells,  be  capable  of  descending  to  any  depths  which 
wc  may  consider  at  all  probable  in  the  ocean,  supposing  its  saline  con- 
tents not  to  materially  differ  in  depth,  and  the  compressibility  of  sea 
water  such  as  experiments  upon  fresh  water  would  lead  us  to  infer.  We 
may  thus  have  the  remains  of  marine  animals  scattered  over  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  floor,  in  certain  localities  especially,  as  also  those  of  stray 
animals  drifted  from  coasts,  attached  to  sea-weeds  or  pieces  of  wood, 
both  of  which  decomposing,  the  harder  portions  of  these  animals  may 
fall  to  the  bottom  at  great  depths.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  all 
the  logs  of  wooil  bored  by  the  Teredo,  or  covered  over  by  the  common 
barnacle,  Anatifa  striata^  are  drifted  on  shore,  and  that  they  do  not 
often  become  so  decomposed  as  to  permit  the  descent  of  the  harder 
parts  of  these  animals  to  the  bottom.  Indeed,  we  might  anticipate  a 
somewhat  singular  mixture  of  the  harder  parts  of  some  marine  animals 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  islands  rising 
out  of  considerable  depths,  such,  for  example,  as  near  Hawaii,  Maui, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Sandwich  Group. 

Beturning  to  the  coast,  we  find  with  the  plants  the  marine  animal 
life  feeiling  upon  it,  from  that  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  low  water, 
on  tidal  shores,  to  that  only  known  by  dredging  and  fishing.  Those 
accustometl  to  examine  the  rocky  shores  of  tidal  seas  well  know  how 
much  sea-weed  may  be  cast  on  shore  in  the  little  bays  and  creeks,  or  be 
driftCil  to  the  larger  bays,  during  and  after  heavy  gales  of  wind,  pro- 
ducing breakers  on  such  coasts,  and  which  tear  up  marine  plants, 
especially  towards  low-water  mark,  where  during  calmer  times  they  may 
have  been  abundantly  protluood.  A  s;indy  bay  beyond  a  long  line  of 
steep  rocky  coast,  the  latter  expi^sed  to  some  heavy  gale  during  the  rise 
and  fall  of  several  successive  tides,  so  that  sea-weeds,  detached  by  the 
breakers  from  it,  are  driven  bv  wind  and  tide  into  the  bay,  will  be  often 
seen  by  the  observer  to  have  its  beach  covered  in  various  places  with 
matteil  msisses  of  these  plants.  Frei|uently.  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  forces  omployeil,  these  lines  of  soa-woed  are  cast  up  high  on  the 
beach,  beyond  the  reach  of  calmer  seas  to  float  them  ofi*  again.     They 

♦  With  rwp^ct  to  the  com|4'cs»ibiHtT  of  the  oceAn  waiters :  accosting  to  Poisson 
(NoaTtlU  Tkeorie  <le  V Action  CspUlaire,  p.  1^77^  it  would  require  a  pressure  equal  to 
1100  atnoipberes  to  reduce  water  «dx>bundre«lth»  of  its  relume.  In  the  experiments 
of  MM.  CoUadoB  and  Sturm,  water  not  deprived  of  air,  was  compressed  equal  to 
47^  mDUonths  for  each  atmosphere,  and  deprired  of  air.  equal  to  49*65  millionths. 
Th«  «ipirim«its  of  M.  OSrsied  |:aTe  a  compression  of  41^6-3  millionths  for  each  atmo- 
Walw  wttlaiig  nht  ia  aolntioB  was  found,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat 
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will  there  be  disposed  of  according  to  climate.  In  warm  countries,  or 
in  the  summer  months  of  the  temperate  regions,  they  soon  decompose, 
and  their  remains,  not  borne  off  in  a  gaseous  form,  become  intermingled 
with  the  beach.  An  observer,  by  studying  the  sections  of  sandy  beaches 
exposed  by  rills  or  small  streams  of  water,  may  occasionally  find 
irregular  layers  of  black  carbonaceous  matter,  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  masses  of  sea-weeds  cast  on  shore,  intermingled  with  the 
ordinary  sand,'and  in  some  localities,  parts  of  a  shingle  beach  will  be 
seen  with  an  abundance  of  intermixed  sea-weed  in  a  decomposed  or 
decomposing  state.  He  may  also  find  the  light  matter  of  decomposed 
sea-weeds  borne  to  deeper  waters  in  sheltered  situations,  its  entomb- 
ment in  such  places  depending  upon  the  disturbance  to  which  it  may  be 
snbsequently  exposed,  and  the  amount  of  ordinary  sedimentary  sub- 
stances which  may  collect  permanently  over  it.  In  some  localities  much 
mud,  black  with  carbonaceous  matter  thus  derived,  may  be  accumulated. 

Molluscs,  living  among  the  sea-weeds  thus  detached  and  cast  on  shore, 
are  occasionally  observed  to  be  entangled  amid  the  plants,  their  harder 
parts  remaining  intermingled  with  the  sands  or  shingles  after  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants,  so  that  the  shells  of  rock-frequenting 
molluscs  become  embedded  with  those  of  others  living  in  and  upon  sands. 
The  little  Patella  pellucida  is  very  commonly  thrown  on  shore  on  our 
coasts,  adhering  to  the  cavity  it  has  made  for  itself  at  the  root  of  some 
large  fucus,  and  which,  indeed,  has  weakened  the  power  of  the  plant 
to  keep  its  place  when  acted  on  by  the  sea  in  heavy  gales.  It  is  also 
very  conmion  to  find  drifted  marine  creatures  of  other  kinds  entangled 
in  these  masses  of  detached  sea-weeds ;  on  some  coasts  the  remains  of 
crustaceans  being  abundant. 

With  regard  to  steep  coasts,  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  cliffs  plunging 
suddenly  into  deep  water,  it  may  happen  that  molluscs,  feeding  upon 
marine  plants  growing  at  various  depths,  and  themselves  inhabiting 
different  depths,  according  to  their  kinds,  get  knocked  off  by  the  sea. 
While  those  uninjured  may  again  recover  their  positions,  a  few  perish, 
and  their  shells  be  preserved  in  sand,  silt,  or  mud,  with  the  remains  of 
other  molluscs  living  on  such  bottoms ;  so  that  the  remains  of  littoral, 
shallow,  and  deep-water  molluscs  become  preserved  together  in  the  same 
deposit.  Molluscs  as  they  die  must  have  their  shells  washed  away  by 
the  sea  on  such  coasts,  and  thrown  into  deep  waters.  Some  account 
also  has  to  be  taken  of  birds  picking  the  animals  out  of  shells  which 
they  may  have  obtained  upon  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  or  have  brought 
from  adjacent  bays  where  they  may  have  been  cast  alive  or  recently 
killed  on  shore.  We  have  seen  the  common  oyster-catchers  busy 
knocking  off  and  eating  limpets  upon  projecting  portions  of  steep  coasts, 
leaving  the  shells,  all  of  which,  when  there  is  breaker  action,  must  have 
been  washed  into  deep  water  as  the  tide  rose.     All  such  circumstances 
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have  to  be  considered  upon  the  steep  coasts  of  the  world,  of  which  there 
is  no  want,  many  fathoms  of  depth  being  found,  with  occasionally  a  few 
projections  in  different  places,  close  along  shore,  various  marine  vege- 
tables and  animals  occupying  zones  of  the  depths  best  suited  to  them* 
The  sea  adjoining  some  of  the  ocean  islands,  where  great  depths  are 
obtained  all  round,  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  of  the  best  conditions  for 
collecting  together  the  remains  of  marine  life  which  had  inhabited 
different  zones  of  depth. 

While  the  remains  of  marine  animals  which  have  existed  in  different 
lones  of  depth,  with  the  modifications  due  to  sheltered  and  exposed 
situations  and  other  variations  of  conditions,  may  be  collected  either  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of,  or  at  no  great  distance  from,  steep  coasts,  it 
is  in  tidal  seas,  to  the  fringes  of  dctrital  or  chemically-formed  matter 
around  the  chief  masses  of  land,  rising  above  the  sea,  that  we  look  for 
the  preservation  of  the  great  amount  of  organic  remains.  Indeed,  the 
mollifications  of  die  actual  coasts  as  to  depth,  are  commonly  but  varia- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  these  sub-marine  fringes  join  the  sub-aerial 
portions  of  the  solid  land.  Such  fringes  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
extensive  plains  on  the  margins  of  tidal  seas  (here  and  there  a  project- 
ing mass  of  rock  rising  above  them),  with  usually  a  somewhat  gentle 
slope  to  the  depth  of  GOO  to  1000  or  1200  feet,  after  which  they  appear, 
as  a  whole,  to  descend  more  abruptly.  Gentle  as  the  slope  may  be,  the 
differences  of  depth  appear  sufficient,  as  above  stated,  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  life  upon  it^  so  that  while  some  animals  live  near  the  coast, 
others  keep  far  out  in  the  deeper  water.  Wliile  some  portion  may  be 
enabled  to  live  at  varied  depths,  there  exists  a  mass  of  life,  the  remains 
of  which  would  be  euiombod  far  from  shore  in  one  case,  and  near  it  in 
the  other,  and  not  c^^mmingled,  as  in  the  case  of  steep  coasts,  and 
adjoining  deep  seas.  A  glance  at  ilio  charts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Anierioau  contiuont  will  show  how  far  separated, 
horizoutallv,  such  masses  of  remains  mav  be. 

Let  it,  fv^r  illustration,  l>e  suppv\<od  that  the  following  map  (fig.  69) 
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represents  an  extended  line  of  coast,  so  that  1,  1 ;  2,  2 ;  and  3,  3,  are 
parallels  of  latitude  sufficiently  distant  from  each  t)ther  to  render  sur- 
face temperature  different  enough  to  be  important  as  regards  marine 
life.  Let  {f  be  a  line  of  coast  extending  from  north  to  south,  and//' 
the  outer  verge  of  soundings  off  the  same  coast,  a  more  sudden  increase 
of  depth  taking  place  at  this  verge  into  the  area  g  g' ;  equal  depths,  or 
zones  being  represented  by  the  lines  a  a\  b  b',  c  c\  d  d\  and  e  e'. 

For  still  further  illustration,  we  have  supposed  a  large  river  (r)  to 
deliver  itself  upon  the  coast.  Upon  such  a  subaqueous  area,  we  have 
the  conditions  for  the  entombment  of  the  remains  of  the  life  distributed 
over  it  in  certain  bands,  coinciding  with  depths  ranging  in  lines  with 
the  coast,  and  with  the  power  of  tidal  and  wave  action  upon  the  detritus 
thrust  forward  by,  or  carried  in  mechanical  suspension  out  of,  the  river, 
in  addition  to  any  sedimentary  matter  directly  obtained  from  the  coast. 
The  effect  of  the  river  waters  in  rendering  the  shore  water  brackish 
would  vary  in  depth,  according  to  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  such 
waters,  from  their  relative  specific  gravity,  being  to  float  above  the  sea 
water,  and  not  to  be  much  mingled  with  the  latter  to  any  great  amount 
of  depth,  though,  upon  the  ebb  tide,  brackish  water  might  be  carried 
along  shore  if  the  tide  took  that  course.  Different  states  of  the  weather 
would  modify  the  conditions  for  the  mixture  of  fresh  and  sea  waters. 
Thus  during  heavy  on-shore  gales  of  wind,  and  freshets  in  the  rivers, 
as  are  often  combined  on  the  western  portions  of  the  British  Islands, 
the  conditions  for  mingling  sea  and  river  waters  are  mofe  favourable 
than  during  calm  weather. 

Let  us  suppose  the  following  section  (fig.  70)  to  represent  (though 
upon  a  very  exaggerated  scale)  that  of  the  map  (fig.  69)  a  b  being  the 

c  Fig.  70. 


sea-level,  <?,  coast,  and  rf,  e,  /,  g^  different  depths  of  sea,  and  A,  the 
more  sudden  descent  into  deep  water.  In  tideless  seas  these  various 
depths  would  remain  undisturbed,  except  by  movements  arising  from 
the  waves  produced  by  the  winds  above,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  cur- 
rents acting  in  such  seas.  In  tidal  seas  the  case  would  be  so  far 
different,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  itself  would  be  altered  during  every 
tide ;  on  some  coasts  making  a  change  of  many  feet.  With  this  change 
of  level,  any  motion  on  the  waters  produced  by  waves  above  would  also 
descend  more  or  less  deep,  supposing  equal  wave  action  on  the  surface. 
In  addition,  the  sweep  of  the  tidal  stream  will  extend  to  the  depths  it 
may,  according  to  conditions,  reach,  and  occasionally  an  ocean  current 
may  range  sufficiently  near  a  coast  to  act  on  the  bottom,  the  shores 
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of  ocean  islands  sometimes  offering  conditions  for  the  latter.  We  have 
now  to  consider  that  while  the  shells  of  molluscs  may  often  remain  in 
the  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  which  the  animals  may  frequent,  penetrating  into 
them  to  various  depths,  according  to  their  habits,  so  that  such  remains 
are  preserved  after  their  death  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the 
molluscs,  numerous  other  shells  remain  on  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon 
in  the  manner  of  any  inorganic  substance. 

That  shells  are  so  scattered  about,  multitudes  brought  up  by  the 
arming  of  the  sounding  lead  abundantly  attest.  Moreover,  collections 
of  certain  species  are  found  to  mark  particular  portions  of  soundings 
off  given  coasts.  Thus  off  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  charts 
give  localities  as  marked  by  Hakes  teethj  as  they  are  termed ;  com- 
monly nothing  else  than  a  multitude  of  the  shells  of  Dentalium  scattered 
over  particular  areas.  Other  collections  of  shells  are  equally  well  known. 
While  these  shells,  scattered  over  the  sea  bottom,  are  often  either  the 
entire  hard  parts  of  univalves,  or  single  and  uninjured  valves  of  the 
bivalves,  at  other  times  they  arc  crushed  or  broken.  Whether  in  the 
one  state  or  the  other,  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  volume,  and 
form,  will  they  be  acted  upon  by  streams  of  tide,  by  ocean  currents 
sweeping  within  sufficient  depths,  or  by  surface  wind-wave  action  trans- 
mitted to  the  bottom.  With  respect  to  specific  gravities,  though  there 
is  apparently  much  variation  in  this  respect,  the  floating  molluscs  being, 
some  of  them  at  least,  provided  with  shells  of  comparatively  minor 
specific  gravity,  the  range  seems  something  between  2*67  and  2'86.* 
With  equal  forms  and  volumes,  fragments  or  rounded  grains  of  a  great 
proportion  of  marine  shells  would  apparently  be  specifically  heavier 
than  grains  of  quartz  and  rock  crystal  (2*63 — 2*65),  of  common  felspar 
(2-o3— 2-60),  of  albite  (2-61— 2-68),  and  of  chlorite  (2-71),  while  they 
would  be  lighter  than  mica  (2'94:).  In  all  sorting  processes  carried  on 
by  surface-wave  action  transmitted  to  the  bottom,  or  in  the  pushing  of 

*  The  author  obtained  the  following  specific  gravities  of  a  few  marine  shells,  some 
years  since. — Reuearches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  1834,  p.  70. 

Argonauta  tuberculosus,     .     .     .  2*48  Chiton, 2'79 

Nautilus  umbilicatus,      .     .     .     .  2*04  Pholas  crispata, 2-82 

lanthina  communis, 2-00  Cytherea  maculata, 2*88 

Lithodomus  dactylus,      ....  2*()7  Bulla, 2-88 

Teredo  (great,  East  Indies),     .     .  2*08  Voluta  musica, 2*88 

Haliotis  tuberculatus,     ....  2*70  Cassis  testiculus, 2*88 

Cyprina  vulgaris, 2*77  Strombus  gibberulus,     ....  2*88 

Mytilus  bilocularis, 2-77  Pyrula  mclongena, 2-84 

Strombus  gigas 2-77  Tellina  radiata, 2*86 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  experiments  on  this  head  were  much  multiplied,  individual 
differences  would  often  be  found  in  the  same  species.  While  the  shell  of  the  Argonauta 
tuberculonu  18  lighter  than  pure  Sussex  chalk  (2*40),  and  that  of  IlaliotU  iubereulatua  is 
equal  in  specific  gravity  to  Carrara  marble  (2*70),  the  greater  numbers  exhibit  a  packing 
of  particles  more  approaching  Arragonite. 
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loose  matter  forward  by  streams  of  tide  and  ocean  currents,  this  has  to 
be  considered. 

The  forms  of  shells  or  their  fragments,  except  they  have  been  ground 
down  to  rounded  grains  by  breaker  action  on  beaches,  commonly  agree 
little  with  those  of  the  sedimentary  matter  among  which  they  lie  super- 
ficially mixed.  When,  therefore,  we  have  to  regard  any  movement  of 
water  around  whole  shells  or  their  fragments,  their  forms  become  im- 
portant, as  also  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  exposed  to  any  moving 
force  employed.  Thus  the  same  shell,  if  a  conical  univalve,  would  offer 
a  different  resistance,  according  as  it  might  be  placed  with  its  apex  or 
its  base  to  the  moving  water,  when  acted  upon,  though  we  might  expect 
that  the  moving  water  would  soon  turn  such  body  so  that  its  apex  would 
be  presented  to  the  line  of  action.  With  the  valve  of  a  bivalve,  its  hold 
on  a  bottom  of  sand  or  silt  would  be  very  different,  whether  it  were 
turned  with  the  margin  of  the  valve  downwards,  or  merely  rested  upon 
some  part  of  its  bombed  surface.  How  far  the  valve  of  a  shell  could 
be  transported  along  the  bottom  without  being  upset,  will  depend  on 
yery  obvious  conditions ;  and  in  all  cases  we  have  to  consider  that  shells, 
or  their  fragments,  having  a  specific  gravity  rarely,  perhaps,  exceeding 
2*85,  and  often  presenting  forms  readily  moved,  are  not  difficult  of 
transport  in  a  medium  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*027 — 1*028. 

Referring  to  the  plan  and  section  above  given  (figs.  69  and  70),  the 
observer  will  have  to  distinguish  between  the  remains  of  those  molluscs 
which  may  die  amid  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  and  so  have  their  harder 
parts  preserved  in  the  situations  where  they  lived,  and  the  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  bottom.  How  far  these  may  retain  their  positions 
relatively  to  the  zones  of  depth  suited  to  their  animals,  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  above  noticed.  Looking  at  the  subject  generally,  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  moved  at  the  depth  at  which  surface- wave  action 
could  reach,  and  therefore  to  be  moved  shorewards  in  shallow  waters ; 
so  that  the  remains  of  molluscs  accumulated  near  the  coast  in  the  zones 
ba  lyb'  a' t  (fig.  69),  varying  in  the  depths  bd^de  (fig.  70),  would,  at  the 
proper  depths,  have  surface-wave  action  added  to  tidal  streams,  which 
were  able  to  transport  the  shells  or  their  fragments,  tending  to  move 
them  on-shore.  In  the  outer  zone  ef  (fig.  69),  and  at  the  depths  f  g 
(fig.  70),  the  effects  of  the  tidal  movement  may  not  only  be  little  felt, 
but  also  any  action  upon  the  bottom  from  smrface-waters  be  inappre- 
ciable. Still  further  out,  in  the  deep  waters  g  (fig.  69),  or  A,  (fig.  70), 
there  may  be  no  movement  sufficient  to  produce  transport  of  loose  mat- 
ters on  the  bottom,  even  by  ocean  currents.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
movements  in  the  water  producing  considerable  mixtures  of  the  remains 
of  molluscs  in  shallow  situations,  extending  even  to  the  casting  of  shells 
or  their  fragments  upon  the  shore,  from  depths  depending  upon  various 

local  modifications  of  the  causes  of  transport  above  noticed. 

12 
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On  many  exposed  ocean-coasts  we  have  even  the  accnmnlation  of 
sandy  dones,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  fragments  of  moUosc 
shells  ground  down  to  sand,  these  cast  on  shore  and  dealt  with  by  winds 
in  the  manner  of  common  sand.  The  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  of  part  of  England,  afford  good  examples  of  this  fact.* 

The  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  shells  of  molluscs,  and  the 
harder  parts  of  marine  animals  generally,  are  thrown  on  shore,  the 
depths  from  which  they  may  be  borne  by  the  action  of  on-shore  wayea 
and  breakers,  the  various  arrangements  of  whole,  broken,  or  comminuted 
shells  in  layers,  from  their  accumulation  like  ordinary  detrital  matter 
at  various  depths  in  the  sea  to  their  rejection  upon  the  land,  b  one 
which  will  amply  reward  the  observer  anxious  to  compare  the  manner 
in  which  these  remains  are  now  distributed  and  arranged  with  that  of 
the  remains  found  in  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  He  may  at  times  see  the 
pushing  action  of  the  small  wash  of  the  sea  driving  the  larger  shells  and 
their  fragments  before  it  into  convenient  localities,  there  accumulating 
in  a  mass  those  which  may  have  been  distributed  by  breaker  action 
along  a  line  of  coast,  while  at  others  he  will  find  the  shells  jammed  in 
amid  the  joints  and  crevices  of  rocks  so  firmly  that  they  become  difficult 
to  remove. 

The  induration  of  sands  formed  of  comminuted  shells  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned  (p.  89),  and  we  may  expect  that  such  indurated  sands 
would  occasionally  include  remarkable  mixtures  of  organic  remains. 
The  rock  in  which  the  human  remains  were  discovered  at  Guadaloupe 
would  appear  to  be  of  this  character.  Mr.  Kbnig  observed  MiUepcra 
miniaceaj  and  shells  referred  to  Turbo  pica  and  Helix  acutOj  in  the 
specimen  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  Cuvier  mentions  shells 
from  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  terrestrial  shells,  especially  the  BulimuB 
Giiadaloupensis  (Ferussac),  in  that  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 
Teeth  of  the  caiman,  with  stone  hatchets  and  other  remains  of  hunuin 
art,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  this  consolidated  sand. 

Great  as  the  accumulations  of  the  harder  remains  of  molluscs  may  be 
in  the  sea  or  on  its  shores  (and  regarding  the  amount  of  matter,  chiefly 
calcareous,  abstracted  from  the  sea  or  contained  in  their  food,  the  to- 

*  This  shell-sand  is  often  employed  as  manure ;  it  is  known  to  haye  been  so  employed 
in  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  charter  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans, 
granting  the  liberty  of  taking  this  sand  for  manure,  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
(Lysons,  <*  Mag.  Brit.,"  Cornwall,  p.  ccciii.,  who  cites  Rot  Chart,  45  Hen.  III.)  Carew 
notices  the  use  of  it  in  his  Surrey  of  Cornwall  (1602),  and  it  is  largely  employed  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Worgan,  in  1811,  estimated  tiie  cost  of 
the  land  carriage  of  this  sand  in  Cornwall  at  more  than  80,000/.  per  annum.  Large 
quantities  are  obtained  at  the  Dunbar  Sands,  in  Padstow  Harbour,  the  annual  amount 
estimated  at  100,000  tons.  It  has  been  calculated  that  5,600,000  cubic  feet  of  sand, 
chiefly  composed  of  comminuted  sea-shells,  is  annually  taken  from  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  and  spread  over  the  land  in  the  interior  as  a  mineral  manure. — Report 
on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  DcTon,  and  West  Somerset  (1889),  p.  479. 
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lame  of  these  harder  remains  added  annnally  to  common  detrital  and 
chemical  deposits  most  be  very  considerable),  the  coral  accomalations 
of  tropical  regiods  present  us  with  the  most  striking  additions,  by  means 
of  animal  life,  to  the  mineral  deposits  now  in  progress,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  They  have  for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of 
nayigators  and  naturalists,  so  that  much  information  has  been  obtained 
respecting  them.'*' 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  corals,  Mr.  Dana  states,  that  the 
A^rtBoeeOj  Madreporcmeaj  and  Q-emmiporidce  among  the  CaryophyJr 
laeeoj  are,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  coral-reef  seas,  a  region 
included  between  the  parallels  of  28^  north  and  south  of  the  equator,t 
these  corals  forming  the  principal  portion  of  the  ree&,  and  being  con- 
fined to  depths  within  120  feet  from  the  surface.  Other  corals,  as  is 
well  known,  extend  to  far  greater  depths,  and  into  colder  regions.  Sir 
James  Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South  Polar  Regions,  obtained  live 
corals  from  the  depth  of  1620  to  1800  feet  off  Victoria  Land.  Mr. 
Charles  Stokes  notices  a  species  of  Primnoa  {Upadjfera)^  as  found  from 
900  to  1800  feet  off  the  coast  of  Norway ;  and  Professor  E.  Forbes,  a 
species  of  the  same  genus  from  the  depth  of  1668  feet  off  Staten  Land.| 
As  respects  the  range  of  corals,  Mr.  Dana  observes  that  *'*'  CaryophyU 
Uia  extend  from  the  equator  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  some  species  occur 
at  the  depth  of  200  fathoms  or  more.  The  Alcyonaria  have  an  equally 
wide  range  with  the  Caryophyllidcey  and  probably  reach  still  higher 
towards  the  poles.  The  Hydroidea  range  from  the  equator  to  the  polar 
regions,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  temperate  zone.'*§ 
Regarding  the  distribution  of  species,  Mr.  Dana  states,  that  of  806 
species,  27  only  are  common  to  the  East  Indies  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  only  one  species,  and  that  with  doubt  {Meandrina  labyrinthica), 
is  considered  to  be  common  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  || 

*  We  would  more  especially  call  attention  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  not 
only  been  personaUy  engaged  in  the  inyestigation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  but  has 
alio  earefVinj  studied  the  works  of  nayigators  and  naturalists  relating  to  the  subject. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  are  contained  in  his  work,  entitled,  **  Structure  and 
Distribution  of  Coral  Islands,"  London,  1842.  We  would  also  refer  to  such  portions  of 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Dana  as  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  are  contained  in  his  "  Struc- 
ture and  Classification  of  Zoophytes,"  Philadelphia,  1846.  Mr.  Dana's  yiews  are  also 
fomnded  on  the  personal  examination  of  coral  reefs  and  islands. 

f  LocaUy,  coral  reefs  are  found  further  north  and  south  than  28®.  Mr.  Darwin  ob- 
•arres,  that  they  extend  in  the  Bermuda  Islands  to  lat  82®  15^  N.,  the  greatest  distance 
firom  the  equator  at  which  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  to  lat  80®  N.  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  that  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  on  the  western  shores  of  Australia,  in  lat  29®  S.,  are  of 
coral  formation. 

%  Sir  James  Boss,  <<  Voyage  to  the  Antarctic  Regions." 

{  **  Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes." 

I  Beferring  to  the  causes  of  distribution  and  original  sites,  or  centres  of  distribution, 
Mr.  Dana  obserres: — <*  There  is  sufficient  eridenoe  that  such  centres  of  distribution, 
as  regards  soophytes,  are  to  be  recognised.    The  speoies  of  corals  in  the  West  Indies 
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Mr.  Darwin  remarks  on  the  entire  absence  of  coral  reefs  in  certain 
large  areas  in  the  tropical  seas.  No  coral  reefs  have  been  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  south  of  the  equator,  or  round  the  Ghda* 
pagos  Islands ;  neither  have  any  been  yet  noticed  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  Pacific  there 
are  islands  free  from  coral  reefs,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  coral 
reefs  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  or  round  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  St.  Paul's,  and  Fernando 
Noronha,  are  also  without  such  reefs.*  As  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  the  causes 
of  the  abundance  of  coral  reefs  in  certain  situations,  and  their  absence  in 
others,  apparently  under  general  similar  conditions,  are  as  yet  not  well 
understood ;  and  the  observer  has  a  wide  field  open  for  the  investigation 
of  what  conditions  essential  to  the  life  of  reef-making  corals  may  be 
absent  in  the  apparently  favourable  situation  where  they  are  not  found, 
including  among  them  the  power  of  distribution  from  any  supposed 
centres  or  sites. 

Regarding  the  occurrence  of  corals  as  a  whole,  we  thus  see  that 
they  may  be  more  or  less  strewed  over  a  very  large  submarine  area, 
one  extending  from  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  regions,  some  of  them 
keeping  to  small  depths  within  a  portion  of  the  general  area  comprised 
between  the  parallels  of  28^  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  even 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  certain  parts  of  that  minor  area* 
However  great  occasional  accumulations  of  their  harder  parts  may  be 
under  favourable  conditions  elsewhere  concealed  beneath  the  ocean 
waters,  we  have,  in  the  masses  of  dead  and  living  corals  which  constitute 
islands  and  reefs,  enough  to  show  the  geological  importance  of  these 
animals,  which  thus  from  their  food  and  the  surrounding  waters,  secrete 
a  mass  of  matter  constituting  rocks,  so  acted  upon,  under  fitting  con- 
ditions, by  the  breakers  and  by  atmospheric  and  chemical  influences, 
that  dry  land  rises  sufficiently  above  the  sea  to  support  terrestrial  vege- 
tation and  animal  life. 

It  would  appear  that  the  calcareous  secretionsf  of  corals  only  begin 

aro,  in  many  respects,  peculiar,  and  not  one  can  with  certainty  be  identified  with  any 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  central  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  appear  to  be  almoBt  aa  peea- 
liar  in  the  corals  they  afford.  But  few  from  the  Feejees  have  been  found  to  be  identioftl 
with  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean." — **  Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes.** 

*  Darwin,  **  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,"  pp.  61,  62. 

f  Dana,  *' Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes,*'  p.  52.  Speaking  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  secretions  are  formed,  Mr.  Dana  observes : — <*  In  a  Madrqwra  the  surfhee 
between  the  ceUs  becomes  covered  by  minute  points  by  the  continued  secretions,  and 
then  a  layer  forms,  connected  with  the  preceding,  by  these  points  or  columns.  The 
interior  usually  becomes,  afterwards,  nearly  soUd  by  additional  secretions.  This  ts- 
rie^  of  structure  may  be  observed  also  in  the  DtndrophyUitPy  and  even  the  compaet 
■peoiee,  ia  which  there  are  no  traees  of  eellnles,  will  often  show  evidence  of  having 
In  leytn.  I  have  seen  it  brought  oat  with  singular  distinetness  in  a 
Ib  wucj  oonls»  however,  we  fkil  to  detect  this  deposiUon  in 
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to  be  formed  after  the  last  metamorphosis  of  the  young  animal,  one 
effected  when  it  quits  the  swimming  state  and  attaches  itself  to  some 
support.  Until  that  time  the  young  can  move,  by  their  own  powers 
and  the  transporting  action  of  tidal  streams  or  oceanic  currents,  to 
situations  where,  under  the  needful  conditions,  they  can  settle  and 
flourish  as  perfect  corals.  No  doubt  myriads  of  the  young  animals 
perish,  or  are  consumed  as  food,  so  that  a  part  only  is  available  for 
supplying  the  loss  by  death  of  the  old  stock,  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  coral  life  in  localities  where  it  previously  existed,  or  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  colonies.  Under  all  such  circumstances,  if  there  be  no 
cause  producing  a  removal  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  corals  after  the 
death  of  the  polyps  which  secreted  them,  they  will  accumulate.  Por- 
tions of  the  harder  parts  would  appear  to  be  destroyed  by  the  animals 
which  feed  upon  or  bury  themselves  among  the  corals  while  living, 
other  portions  are  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  some  por- 
tions would  appear  to  be  taken  up  in  solution.  In  the  first  case,  the 
portion  not  required  for  the  harder  parts  of  the  animals  feeding  upon 
the  corals  appears  to  be  thrown  down  with  their  faeces  amid  the  coral 
reefs ;  in  the  second,  the  fragments  torn  off  by  the  breakers  are  distri- 
buted, like  any  other  detritus,  also  among  the  reefs  ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  part  not  appropriated  by  the  living  corals,  or  by  other  animals,  for 
their  harder  parts,  appears  to  be  deposited  amid  the  matter  of  the  reefs, 
tending  to  bind  them  together,  and  adding  to  their  solidity. 

From  the  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  who  analyzed 
numerous  specimens  of  calcareous  corals  sent  him  by  Mr.  Dana,  it 
would  appear  that,  after  the  animal  matter  had  been  separated,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  formed  from  97  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  inorganic  matter 
which  remained ;  1  to  3  per  cent,  being  composed  of  silica,  lime  (pro- 
bably united  with  the  silica),  carbonate  of  magnesia,  fluoride  of  calcium, 
fluoride  of  magnesium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron.'*'   The 

hkjtn.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Astraa  tribe.  The  PociUopora,  and  some  allied  corals, 
h*Te  trmiurrerse  plates  crossing  the  cells  internally,  which  are  intermitted  secretions 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  polyp ;  but  no  appearance  of  layers  has  been  detected  in  the 
spaces  between  the  cells.  The  Favontes,  and  many  CyathophyUidca^  are  examples  of 
similar  interrupted  secretions  across  the  cells,"  (p.  63.) 

Bespecting  the  foot  secretions,  he  remarks : — "  The  foot  secretions  appear  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  tissue  secretions.  The  former  are  often  homy  when  the 
latter  are  calcareous,  and  when  they  occur  together  they  constitute  separable  layers, 
one  euTeloping  the  other.  The  united  polyps  of  a  branch  have  their  mouths  opening 
ontwards  on  erery  side,  while  the  bases  are  directed  inward  towards  a  common  central 
oi  aadal  line.  The  simultaneous  secretions  of  the  bases,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
produce  a  solid  axis  to  the  branch,"  (p.  54.) 

*  Dana,  **  Structure  and  Classification  of  Zoophytes,"  pp.  124-181.  Of  the  85  spe- 
eies  of  coral  examined  by  Bir.  B.  Silliman,  Jun.,  9  (specimens  of  them  being  numerous) 
were  analyied  minutely.  These  were : — 1,  Poritet  favosa  (Sandwich  Islands);  2,  Madrepora 
palfnatum  (West  Indies) ;  8,  M,  spicifera  (Ceylon)  ;  4,  M,  proUfera  (Bermudas)  ;  5,  M.plan- 
tagenea  (Ceylon) ;  ^fPoeillopara  liguUUa  (Sandwich  Islands) ;  7,  Meandrma  phrygia  (Cey- 
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animal  matter  varied  from  2-11  to  9-48  per  cent.  Aa  a  maoA,  tber»- 
fore,  we  may  regard  the  hard  matter  secreted  by  the  coral  polyps  of  » 
reef  as  chiefly  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mingled  with  some  animal 
matter,  and  a  small  percentage  of  other  snbstances,  among  which  ar« 
fonnd  finorine  and  phosphoric  acid,  though  in  very  variable  proportions. 
The  yonng  of  the  reef-making  coral  polyps  attaching  themaelvM 
where  the  needful  conditions  obtain,*  and  according  to  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  each  species,  it  becomes  important  to  learn  how  far 
these  may  differ,  and  yet  each  species  aid  in  building  op  the  general 
mass  of  a  reef.  Mr.  Darwin's  detailed  description  of  Keeling,  or  Coooa 
Atoll,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  12°  6'  S.,  affords  a  valuable 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  corals  forming  a  reef  in  those 
seas  are  adjusted.  Having,  under  favourable  circumstances,  reached 
the  oater  edge  of  the  reef,  where  the  coral  is  alive,  he  found  that  it 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  living  Pontes,  forming  great  irregular 
rounded  masses,  from  four  to  eight  feet  broad,  and  little  less  in  thiok- 
ness.  On  the  furthest  mounds  which  he  reached,  and  over  which  the 
sea  broke  with  some  violence,  the  polyps  in  the  upper  cells  were  dead, 
but  three  or  four  inches  lower  down  they  were  living.  In  eonseqitenm 
of  the  check  ^ven  to  their  growth  upwards,  the  corals  ext«id  laterally. 

ion)  i  B,A*tnta  Orion  {CtjioA);  tad  9,  Aitraa.  After  remii*iitgUi«o>rbaiurt«  of  UOMaad 
aaimkl  mkUw,  theM  ninsapedw  g»Ti  for  the  pToportiaB*  of  the  remaning  orgule  matter, 
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Hr.  KlUmkn  runarkt,  "The  forgoing  results  show  that,  aontr*i7to 
when  the  reieftreh  wu  oommeDoed,  fluorine  U  present  in  mach  larger  proportion  thtn 
phoiphorie  add.  The  uUe«  esista  in  the  eoixl  in  iti  soluble  modiflo&tioB,  mnd  prebkUj 
Is  united  with  the  lime.  The  free  mkgneum  exiatcd  aa  QBrbonate,  and  wu  throws 
down  >s  esnstie  msgnesis  1)j  the  lime  water.  Some  imall  portion  of  the  lime  wu  pm- 
hliilj  thrown  down  u  oarbonate,  In  splt«  of  erery  precaution  to  the  contrary."  Tlte 
homj  stem  of  Oor^ nnta  ittcia  afforded  Mr.  Silliman  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  alnmlna 
betides  phosphorie  acid,  some  oarbonate  of  lime,  and  93  per  cent,  of  animal  matter. 

*  Bespeeting  ths  needfbl  conditions  for  the  establishment  and  distribution  of  rvaf- 
making  corals,  Hr.  Conthon;  (Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  toI.  It.  1S42,  and 
American  Journal  of  Science,  toI.  xItIL  1844),  and  Hr.  Dana  [American  Jonmal  of 
B<denoe,  vol.  zW.  1818),  Independently  of  the  views  of  each  other,  refer  to  ths  tempe- 
rature of  the  sea  rather  than  to  its  depth,  as  limiting  the  range  of  the  rNf.makhig 
corals,  and  attribute  the  abssnce  of  coral  reefs  in  the  inter-troplaal  and  eastern  porliona 
of  the  Atlantio  and  PaoiSc  to  the  Influenes  of  the  oool  and  extra -tropteal  ODrrests  whieh 
there  set  in.  Mr.  Dana  limits  the  diatribntion  of  the  reef-forming  oorals  U 
tnre  of,  and  ahOTe,  06°  Fshr. ;  and  Mr.  Conthony  considers  that  they  thrlre  t 
water,  at  ■  temperature  of  between  76°  and  60"  Fahr. 
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Farther  outwards  the  Pontes  were  all  seen  to  be  alive.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  MiUepara  complanata,  growing  in  thick  vertical  plates,  and 
forming  a  strong  honeycombed  mass,  generally  of  a  circular  form,  the 
marginal  plates  alone  being  alive.  Between  these  plates,  and  in  the 
crevices  of  the  reef,  a  multitude  of  soophytes  land  other  productions 
flourish,  protected  by  the  Pontes  and  MUlepora  from  the  breakers. 
Masses  of  living  coral,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  the  margin, 
descend  very  gradually  outwards  to  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  The 
arming  of  the  soundingJead  brought  up  fragments  of  MUlepora  ald- 
eamU  within  these  depths,  and  there  was  an  impression  of  an  Astrsea, 
apparently  alive.  Examining  the  fragments  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
breakers,  the  Porites  and  a  Madrepore,  apparently  M.  eorymboBay  were 
the  most  common ;  and  as  this  coral  was  not  found  alive  in  the  hollows 
of  the  reef,  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  occur  abundantly  in  a 
submerged  lone  outside.  Between  the  depth  of  72  and  120  feet,  the 
arming  of  the  lead  came  up  an  equal  number  of  times  marked  by  sand 
and  coral.  Beneath  120  feet,  sand  was  obtained.  After  the  depth  of 
150  feet  the  outward  sides  of  the  reef  plunged,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  into 
the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  was  not  found  at  2200  yards  from  the 
breakers, -with  a  line  of  7200  feet  in  length.'*' 

Close  within  the  outer  margin  of  the  reef,  where  the  coral  life  ceases, 
three  species  of  Nullipora  flourish,  either  separately  or  mingled  toge- 
ther, forming  by  their  successive  growth  a  layer  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness,  of  a  reddish  colour.  This  layer  fringes  the  reef  for  about  20 
yards  in  width,  constituting  a  continuous,  smooth,  convex  surface,  when 
the  corals  are  united  into  a  solid  margin,  and  forming  a  protecting 
breakwater.f 

*  Dftrwin,  "  Structure  and  DiBtribuiion  of  Coral  Reefs,"  pp.  6-8.  « Out  of  25 
•crandingB,'*  obserreB  Mr.  Darwin,  **  taken  at  a  greater  depth  than  20  fathoms,  every 
one  showed  that  the  bottom  was  covered  with  sand ;  whereas,  at  a  less  depth  than  12 
fiilhoms,  ereiy  sounding  showed  that  it  was  exceedingly  rugged,  and  free  from  all  extra- 
nooiii  particles.  Two  soundings  were  obtained  at  the  depth  of  860  fathoms,  and  seve- 
ral between  200  and  800  fathoms.  The  sand  brought  up  from  these  depths  consisted  of 
finely  triturated  fragments  of  stony  loophytes,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish, 
of  a  particle  of  any  lamelliform  genus :  fragments  of  shells  were  rare.  • 

**  At  a  distance  of  2200  yards  fh>m  the  breakers.  Captain  Fitzroy  found  no  bottom 
with  a  line  of  7200  feet  in  length ;  hence  the  submarine  slope  of  this  coral  formation 
is  steeper  than  that  of  any  Tolcanio  cone.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon,  and  likewise 
off  the  northern  point  of  the  atoll,  where  the  currents  act  violently,  the  inclination, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sediment,  is  less.  As  the  arming  of  the  sounding-lead 
from  aU  the  greater  depths  showed  a  smooth  sandy  bottom,  I  at  first  concluded  that 
the  whole  consisted  of  a  vast  conical  pile  of  calcareous  sand ;  but  the  sudden  increase 
of  depth  at  some  points,  and  the  oirotimstance  of  the  line  having  been  cut,  as  if  rubbed, 
when  between  600  and  600  fathoms  were  out,  incUoate  the  probable  existence  of  sub- 
marine cUffs."    pp.  8-9. 

f  "  These  NuUiporiB,"  observes  Mr.  Darwin,  **  although  able  to  exist  above  the  limit 
of  true  corals,  seem  to  require  to  be  bathed  during  the  greater  part  of  each  tide  by 
breaking  water,  for  they  are  not  found  in  any  abundance  in  the  protected  hollows  on 
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The  form  of  thb  atoU  will  be  seea  b;  the  sabjoined  plan  (fig.  71).* 


The  reef  is  broken  by  two  open  Bpacea,  througb  one  of  which  ships  caa 
enter ;  it  varies  from  250  to  500  yards  in  breadth,  with  a  level  surface, 
or  one  very  slightly  inclined  towards  the  interior  lagoon,  and  at  high 
tide  the  sea  breaks  entirely  over  those  parts  which  do  not  rise  into 
islets  on  its  surface.  Pocillopora  verrucosa  is  a  common  coral  in  the 
hollows,  as  also  a  Madrepore,  closely  allied  or  identical  with  3f.  pocilli- 
fera.  When  the  breakers  are,  by  the  formation  of  an  ialet,  prevented 
from  washing  entirely  over  the  reef,  and  channels  and  hollows  fill  up, 
a  hard,  smooth  floor  is  formed,  uncovered  only  at  low  water,  and  strewed 
with  a  few  fragments  torn  ofi"  during  heavy  gales.  The  islets  which  are 
formed  by  an  accumnlation  of  fragments,  about  200  or  300  yards  &om 

the  baek  put  of  the  r»ef,  where  the;  might  b«  imtaened,  either  daring  the  whole  or  ta 
eqnftl  proportianKi  time  of  eftch  tide.  It  ia  remarkable  that  orgsnio  prodaotioiw  of 
Buch  extreme  aimplieitj,  for  the  Nullipons  Bodoahtedlj  belong  to  one  of  the  loweet 
elasMB  of  the  regetable  kingdom,  shoald  be  limited  to  »  tone  so  peenti&rlj  oireum- 
Btanoed."  p.  E>. 

*  The  obBerrer  will  find  an  interesting  aelestion  of  plans  of  eor&I  reefa,  either  aur- 
roanding  moantainona  ialanda  or  forming  atolta  or  lagoon  islands,  among  which  that  of 
GoooB  or  Reeling  Island  is  one,  in  Flatea  1  aad  2  of  Kir.  Darwin's  work  on  the  Strueture 
and  IHalribntioD  of  Coral  Reefk;  and  a  most  ralaable  map  in  the  same  work,  shoTring 
the  distribntioD  of  the  different  kinds  of  coral  resfs,  with  the  position  of  aotire  Tolcaiioes 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
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the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  vary  in  length  from  a  few  yards  to  several 
mileSy  with  an  ordinary  breadth  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On 
the  windward  side  of  the  Atoll  the  increase  of  the  islets  is  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fragments,  thrown  on  their  outer  sides  by  the  breakers,  the 
highest  part  thus  formed  rising  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  ordinary  high- 
water  mark,  and  upon  this  there  maybe  hillocks  of  blown  sand,  some  of 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  30  feet.  On  the  leeward  side  of  the  atoll, 
from  the  sweep  of  the  wind  across  the  lagoon,  the  little  breakers  thus 
formed  cast  up  sand  and  fragments  of  thinly-branched  coral  from  the 
lagoon  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  islets  in  that  part  of  the  atoll,  thus 
adding  to  them  inwards.  These  islands  are  lower  than  those  to  wind- 
ward, though  broader.  The  fragments  beneath  the  surface  are  cemented 
into  a  solid  mass,  so  as  to  form  a  ledge  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  from 
being  worked  by  the  breakers  acting  beyond  ordinary  high-water. 
Chemical  changes  take  place  occasionally  among  the  calcareous  frag- 
ments thus  cemented  together,  so  that  the  altered  coral  passes  gradually 
into  spathose  limestone.'*' 

The  lagoon  within  is  necessarily  a  sheltered  situation,  and  is  described 
as  much  more  shallow  than  those  of  atolls  of  considerable  size.  About 
half  the  area  consists  of  sediment,  including  mud,  and  half  of  coral 
reefs,  the  corals  composing  the  latter  having  a  very  different  aspect 
from  those  on  the  outside,  and  being  very  numerous  in  kind.t     ^e 

*  *'  The  fragments  of  coral  which  are  ocoaBionaUj  cast  on  the  '  flat/  are,  during  gales 
of  unnsnal  violence,  swept  together  on  the  heach,  where  the  waves  each  day  at  high- 
water  tend  to  remove  and  graduaUj  wear  them  down ;  but  the  lower  fragments  having 
become  firmly  cemented  together  by  the  percolation  of  calcareous  matter,  resist  the 
daily  tides  longer,  and  hence  project  as  a  ledge.  The  cemented  mass  is  generaUy  of  a 
white  eolonr,  but  in  some  few  parts  reddish  from  ferruginous  matter :  it,  is  very  hard, 
and  is  sonorous  under  the  hammer;  it  is  obscurely  divided  by  seams,  dipping  at  a  small 
angle  seaward ;  it  consists  of  fragments  of  the  corals  which  grow  on  the  outer  margin, 
some  quite  and  others  partially  rounded,  some  smaU  and  others  two  or  three  feet 
across ;  and  of  masses  of  previously  formed  conglomerate,  torn  up,  rounded,  and  re- 
eemented;  or  it  consists  of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  entirely  composed  of  rounded  par- 
tidca,  generally  almost  blended  together,  of  shells,  corals,  the  spines  of  echini,  and 
other  sQch  organic  bodies."  '*  The  structure  of  the  coral  in  the  conglomerate  has  gene- 
raUy been  much  obscured  by  the  infiltration  of  spathose  calcareous  matter ;  and  I  col- 
lected a  very  interesting  series,  beginning  with  fragments  of  unaltered  coral,  and  end- 
ing with  others  where  it  was  impossible  to  discover  with  the  naked  eye  any  trace  of 
organic  structure.  In  some  specimens  I  was  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  and 
by  wetting  them,  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  of  the  altered  coral  and  spathose  lime- 
stone. Many  even  of  the  blocks  of  coral  lying  loose  on  the  beach  had  their  central 
parts  altered  and  infiltrated."    Darwin,  **  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs,"  p.  12. 

Mr.  Beete  Jukes  mentions  masses  of  Meandrina,  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  turned 
upside  down,  and  much  worn,  as  torn  by  the  force  of  the  breakers  from  their  places  of 
growth  on  the  weather  edge  of  a  coral  reef,  and  driven  200  to  800  yards  inwards. 
"  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Fly,  1847." 

f  *'  Meandrina,  however,  lives  in  the  lagoon,  and  great  rounded  masses  of  this  coral 
are  numerous,  lying  quite  or  almost  loose  on  the  bottom.  The  other  commonest  kinds 
consist  of  three  closely  allied  species  of  true  Madrepora  in  thin  branches ;  of  Seriaiopora 
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sediment  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  lagoon  was  like  a  very  fine  sand 
when  dry,  though  it  appeared  chalky  when  wet.  Mr.  Darwin  points 
out  that  much  fine  sediment  may  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  sCarus  and  holothurise,  which  feed  on  the  coral ;  large 
shoals  of  two  species  of  the  former,  one  of  which  inhaUts  the  lagoon 
while  the  other  keeps  outside,  feeding  entirely  on  the  corals,  while 
swarms  of  various  species  of  holothuria  browse  upon  the  lagoon  corals. 
^^  The  amount  of  coral  yearly  consumed  and  ground  down  into  the  finest 
mud  by  these  several  creatures,  and  probably  by  many  other  kinds, 
must  be  immense."*  The  tide  flows  in  and  out  of  the  lagoon  through 
the  channels,  and  the  latter  also  carry  out  the  water  thrown  over  the 
reefs  by  the  breakers. 

Thirty-two  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  examined  by  Cap- 
tain Beechey  ;t  they  were  of  various  shapes,  and  29  had  lagoons  in 
their  centres.  The  dry  coral  forming  islets  on  the  reefs  is  rarely  ele- 
vated more  than  two  feet  above  the  sea  when  divested  of  any  sandy 
materials  heaped  upon  it,  and  but  for  the  abrupt  character  of  the  outer 
margin  would  be  inundated  by  the  breakers.  Captain  Beechey  found 
in  the  islands  seen  by  him  no  instance  in  which  the  strip  of  dead  coral 
exceeded  half  a  mile  from  the  usual  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  internal  la* 
goon.  In  general  it  was  only  800  or  400  yards.  '^  Beyond  these 
limits,  on  the  lagoon  side  in  particular,  where  the  coral  was  less  muti- 
lated by  the  waves,  there  was  frequently  a  ledge,  two  or  three  feet 
under  water  at  high  tide,  30  to  50  yards  in  width ;  after  which  the 
sides  of  the  island  descended  rapidly,  apparently  by  a  succession  of 
inclined  ledges  formed  by  numerous  columns  united  at  their  capitals, 
with  spaces  between  them,  in  which  the  sounding-lead  descended  several 
fathoms.  "I  The  windward  sides  of  the  reefs  and  islets  upon  them  are 
higher  than  the  others,  the  islets  not  unfrequently  well  wooded,§  while, 

nibulaia ;  two  species  of  Pontes,  with  cylindrical  branches,  one  of  which  forms  drenlar 
clamps,  with  the  exterior  branches  only  alive ;  and,  lastly,  a  coral,  something  like  an 
Explanaria,  but  with  stars  on  both  sorfaces,  growing  in  thin,  brittle,  stonj,  foUaMou 
expansions,  especially  in  the  deeper  basins  of  the  lagoon.  The  reeft  on  which  theta 
corals  grow  are  very  irregular  in  form,  are  full  of  cayities,  and  have  not  a  solid  Sal 
surface  of  dead  rock,  like  that  surrounding  the  lagoon;  nor  can  theybenearljao  hard, 
for  the  inhabitants  made  with  crowbars  a  channel  of  considerable  length  through  theaa 
reefs,  in  which  a  schooner,  built  on  the  southeast  islet,  was  floated  out  It  is  a  Tery 
interesting  circumstance,  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Liesk,  that  this  channel,  althoogli 
made  less  than  ten  years  before  our  Ttsit,  was  then,  as  we  saw,  almost  choked  up  with 
liTing  coral,  so  that  fresh  excavations  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  aUow  aaother 
Tessel  to  pass  through  it"    Darwin,  «  Structure,"  &c.,  p.  18. 

*  Darwin,  "  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs,"  p^  14. 

t  "  NarraUre  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits,  &o.,  in  the  yean 
1825,  26,  27,  and  28."    London,  1881. 

X  Ibid.  ToL  i.  p.  256. 

{  With  respect  to  the  vegetaUon  on  Bow  Island,  Mr.  Collie  mentions  that  the  Panda- 
nus  and  Pemphis  grow  in  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  plain  between  the  ridges ;  that  the 
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on  the  opposite  sides,  the  reefs  are  ^^  half  drowned'-  or  wholly  under 
water.  The  breaks  or  entrances  into  the  lagoons  generally  occur  on 
the  leeward  side,  though  they  are  sometimes  found  in  a  side  that  runs 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  at  Bow  Island.  The  points  or  angles 
of  the  islands  were  found  to  descend  less  abruptly  than  the  sides.  The 
lagoons  yarj  in  depth,  from  20  to  28  fathoms  being  found  in  those 
which  were  entered,  though  the  appearance  of  the  water  in  others  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  very  shallow.  The  accompanying 
figures  are  the  sections  given  by  Captain  Beechey  as  affording  a  general 
▼iew  of  these  coral  islands.  Fig.  72  is  a  section  across  one  about  five 
miles  wide ;  a  a  being  dry  islets  on  the  reef,  b  by  lagoon ;  and  c  c,  open 
ocean ;  and  fig.  73  a  section  across  an  islet  and  part  of  a  lagoon,  with 
the  dope  towards  the  sea,  A  B  being  the  habitable  part  of  the  island ; 
a  b,  water  line ;  a  A,  general  descent  seawards  towards  the  points ;  a  t, 
general  descent  at  the  points ;  C  C,  part  of  the  lagoon ;  D  D,  coral  knolls 
in  the  lagoon ;  Z,  the  ocean ;  $$$y  soundings  on  coral.* 

While  the  coral  reefs  above  mentioned  exhibit  no  traces  of  rocks 

looM  dry  ttonet  of  the  first  ridge  are  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  the  Tefano,  which  rises 
into  a  taU  spreading  tree,  aocompanied  by  the  Suriana  and  Toumefortia,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  Aehyranthns  and  LepicUum  thriye  best.  Beyond  the  first  ridge  the 
Bear? ola  flourishes.  **  Beeehey*s  Voyage,"  toI.  i.  p.  248.  At  Ihicie's  Island,  the  trees 
aro  stated  to  rise  14  feet,  making,  with  the  island,  12  feet  above  the  sea,  26  feet  from 
ilB  lereL .  Ibid.  toL  i.  p.  69. 

*  Captain  Beechey  giTes  a  more  detailed  account  of  Matilda  and  Bow  Islands  than 
of  the  others.  The  windward  side  of  the  former  "  is  covered  by  tall  trees,  while  that 
to  leeward  is  nearly  all  under  water.  The  dry  part  of  the  chain  enclosing  the  lagoon 
is  aboat  a  sixth  of  a  mile  in  width,  but  varies  considerably  in  its  dimensions ;  the  broad 
parts  are  ftimished  with  low  mounds  of  sand,  which  have  been  raised  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  but  are  now  out  of  their  reach,  and  mostly  covered  by  vegetation.  The 
violence  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  except  at  low  water,  forces  the  sea  into  the  lake 
at  many  points,  and  occasions  a  constant  outset  through  the  channel  to  leeward. 

*■  On  both  sides  of  the  chain  the  coral  descends  rapidly ;  on  the  outer  part  there  is 
from  6  to  10  fathoms,  close  to  the  breakers ;  the  next  cast  is  80  to  40 ;  and,  at  a  little 
tHitanimi  there  is  no  bottom  with  250  fathoms.  On  the  lagoon  side  there  are  two 
ledgeo;  the  first  is  covered  by  about  three  feet  at  high  water:  at  its  edge  the  lead 
deaeends  three  fathoms  to  the  next  ledge,  which  is  about  40  yards  in  width ;  it  then 
dopes  to  about  6  fathoms  at  its  extremity,  and  again  descends  perpendicularly  to  10 ; 
alter  which  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  20  fathoms,  which  is  the  general  depth  of  the 
eeatre  of  the  lagoon.  The  lake  is  dotted  with  knolls  or  columns  of  coral,  which  rise  to 
an  intermediate  heights  between  the  bottom  and  the  surface."  "  Voyage,"  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  218. 

"  Bow  Island  is  80  miles  long  by  an  average  of  5  miles  broad.  It  is  similar  to  the 
other  eoral  islands  already  described,  confining  within  a  narrow  band  of  coral  a  spacious 
lagoon,  and  having  its  windward  side  higher  and  more  wooded  than  the  other,  which, 
indeed,  with  a  few  clusters  of  trees  and  heaps  of  sand,  is  little  better  than  a  reef.  The 
sea  in  several  places  washes  into  the  lagoon,  but  there  is  no  passage,  even  for  a  boat, 
except  that  by  which  the  ship  entered,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  boats,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overfalls  from  the  lagoon,  especially  a  little  after  the  time  of  high  water. 

'*  The  bottom  of  the  lagoon  is  in  parts  covered  with  a  fine  white  sand,  and  is  thickly 
strewed  with  coral  knolls,  the  upper  parts  of  which  overhang  the  lower,  though  they 
do  not  at  once  rise  in  this  form  from  the  bottom,  but  frvm  smaU  hiUocks.    We  found 
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further  than  those  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  matter,  chiefly 
calcareous,  secreted  by  the  polyps  or  derived  from  it,  and  distributed 
chemically  and  mechanically,  other  reefs  surround  islands  or  groups  of 
islands  formed  of  different  rocks,  or  range  along  the  shores  of  seas,  such 
as  the  Red  Sea,  or  those  of  large  masses  of  land,  as  on  the  east  coast 
of  Australia.  While  the  reefs  touch  the  land  in  some  places,  they  are 
removed  from  it  in  others ;  and  many  present  the  appearance  of  the 
lagoon  islands — land  either  in  one  mass  or  in  several  masses  rising 
through  the  interior  lagoon.  Mr.  Darwin  has  classed  these  various 
modes  of  occurrence  into  atolls,  or  lagoon  islands,  barrier  reefs,  and 
fringing  or  ^hore  reefs.* 

The  following  map  (fig.  74)  of  the  Gambler's  group,t  may  be  taken 
in  illustration  of  the  barrier  reefs,  and  as  also  showing  coral  reefs  fring- 
ing the  contained  islands.  All  the  interior  islands  are  steep  and  rugged. 
Mount  Duff,  on  the  largest,  rising  to  the  height  of  1248  feet,  and  they 
would  appear  to  be  of  igneous  origin.^  The  outside  reef  on  the  north- 
east, the  windward  side,  has  portions  raised  above  the  sea,  bearing  trees 
and  other  plants,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  30  or  40  feet 

GomparatiTely  few  beneath  the  sorface,  thongh  there  are  some :  at  the  edge  of  such  as 
are  exposed  there  is  usually  six  or  seyen  fathoms  of  water ;  receding  from  it,  the  lead 
graduaUj  descends  to  the  general  level  of  abont  20  fathoms.  The  height  of  water  in 
the  lagoon  is  subject  to  the  Tariations  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean ;  but  it  suffers  so  many 
distnrbancee  from  the  waves,  which  occasionally  inundate  the  low  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing land,  that  neither  the  rise  of  the  tide  nor  the  time  of  high  water  can  be  estimated 
with  any  degree'of  certainty.  The  strip  of  low  land  enclosing  the  lagoon  is  nearly  70 
miles  in  extent,  and  the  part  that  is  dry  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
inner  side,  a  few  yards  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  low  bank  formed  of  finely 
broken  coral ;  and  at  the  outer  edge  a  much  higher  bank  of  large  blocks  of  the  same 
material,  long  since  remoyed  from  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  gradually  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  vegetation.  Beyond  this  high  bank  there  is  a  third  ridge,  similar  to 
that  skirting  the  lagoon ;  and  outside  it  again,  as  well  as  in  the  lagoon,  there  is  a  wide 
shelf,  three  or  four  feet  under  water,  the  outer  one  bearing  upon  its  surface  huge  masses 
of  broken  coral,  the  materials  for  an  outer  bank,  similar  to  the  large  one  just  de- 
scribed."   "Voyage,"  &c.,  vol.  i,  pp.  246,  246. 

Mr.  Beete  Jukes  ('^Narrative  Of  the  Voyage  of  the  *Fly'  to  Torres  Straits,  &c., 
1847")  presents  us  with  the  following  description  of  one  kind  of  small  coral  island  as 
seen  from  the  mast-head : — *'  A  small  island,  with  a  white  sand  beach  and  a  tuft  of 
trees,  is  surrounded  by  a  symmetrically  open  space  of  shallot  water  of  a  bright  grass 
green  colour,  inclosed  by  a  ring  of  glistening  surf,  as  white  as  snow,  immediately  out- 
aide  which  is  the  rich  dark  blue  of  deep  water.  All  the  sea  is  perfectly  clear  of  sand 
and  mud ;  even  where  it  breaks  on  a  sand  beach  it  retains  its  perfect  purity."  <*  It  is 
this  perfect  clearness  of  the  water  which  makes  navigation  among  coral  reefs  at  all 
practicable,  as  a  shoal  with  even  five  fathoms  water  on  it  can  be  discovered  at  a  mile 
distant  from  a  ship's  mast-head,  in  consequence  of  its  greenish  hue  contrasting  with 
the  blue  of  deep  water." 

*  We  would  refer  to  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  "  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs," 
for  great  detail  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  reefs. 

f  Reduced  from  that  given  by  Captain  Beechey,  "Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's 
Strait,"  vol.  i. 

}  They  are  described  as  composed  of  porous  basaltic  lava,  sometimes  passing  into  a 
tufaceous  slate,  at  others  into  columnar  basalt.    Dikes  cutting  the  mass  were  observed. 
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beceatlt  the  aca.  The  outer  Bides  plunge,  u  naaal,  into  deep  water, 
while  the  inner  descend  gradually  to  120  or  150  feet.  Patches  of  ooral 
are  scattered  over  the  lagoon,  and  adhere  as  fringing  reefs  to  the  steep 

Mf.J*. 


islands  rising  out  of  it.  On  the  larger  island  the  coral  reef  rendered 
the  water  bo  shallow,  that  the  larger  boats  could  not  come  within  200 
yards  of  the  landing-place. 

The  following  pkn  (fig.  75)  of  Ari  Atoll,  one  of  the  Maldiva  Islands,* 
exhibits  a  modification  of  those  coral  islands  which  have  a  general  reef 
surrounding  a  lagoon.  Here  a  number  of  reefs  form  an  outer  line,  and 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  others.  Many  of  these  are 
ring-formed,  so  that  the  general  group  reminds  us  of  many  minor  atolls, 
rising  above  an  area  of  a  tabular  character,  round  which  the  sides 
plunge  rapidly  into  deep  water.  The  common  depth  between  these 
reefs  and  islets,  some  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  varies  from  150 
to  200  feet,  and  in  the  baains  of  the  ring-form  detached  reefs  from  24 
to  60  feet.  According  to  Captain  Jloresby,  the  central  and  deepest 
part  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Maldiva  Islands  is  formed  of  stiff  olay,  of 
sand  near  the  border,  and  of  hard  sandbanks,  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
1  tntm  tha  chut  of  the  HaldivM  bj  CapUin  MorMbj  uid  LintHiaiit 
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nibble,  and  a  little  live  coral  in  the  channels  of  the  reef.*    The  other 
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*  Af  lUtad  bj  Ckptkin  Moreab;  to  Mr.  Danrin.     "  Structure,"  &c.,  p.  34.     CsptaiD 
HoTMbj  iofomed  Hr.  Darwin  thftt  Miiityora  eomplanola  it*b  one  of  lh«  c 
Uadi  of  corals  on  tbc  outer  mmrgin  of  raetl  of  the  Mtldivei.     Ibid.  p.  3i. 
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large  islands,  or  rather  groups  of  islets  and  reefs,  of  the  Maldives,  pre- 
sent the  same  general  characters,  while  the  smaller,  one  of  which  (Ross 
Atoll)  is  represented  above  (fig.  75  a),  offers  the  nsual  atoll  character. 

From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  part  of  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  Mauritius,  it  would  appear  that  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  formed  of 
great  masses  of  branching  Madrepores,  chiefly  M*  earymbosa  and  M. 
pocillifera^  mingled  with  a  few  other  kinds  of  coral.  To  the  depth  of 
48  feet,  the  coral  ground  appeared  free  from  sand  ;  but  from  that  depth 
to  90  feet  a  little  calcareous  sand  was  brought  up  by  the  arming  of  the 
sounding-lead ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  came  up  clean.  The  two 
Madrepores  above  mentioned,  and  two  species  of  Astrsea,  with  large 
stars,  seemed  the  commonest  corals  for  the  whole  of  this  depth.  Some 
fragments  of  Millepora  alcicomis  were  brought  up,  and  in  the  deeper 
parts  were  large  beds  of  a  Seriatopora,  allied  to,  but  differing  from,  S. 
subulata.  From  90  to  120  feet  the  bottom,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
covered  by  sand,  or  strewed  with  Seriatopora.  From  120  to  198  feet, 
the  soundings  showed  a  sandy  bottom,  with  one  exception,  at  180  feet, 
when  the  arming  came  up  as  if  cut  by  the  margin  of  a  large  Caryophyl- 
lia.  On  the  beach,  the  rolled  fragments  consisted  chiefly  of  Madrepores 
and  Astrsea  of  the  smaller  depths,  of  a  massive  PoriteSi  like  that  at 
Keeling  Atoll,  of  a  Meandrina,  PociUopora  verrucoMj  and  of  numerous 
fragments  of  Nullipor a.  * 

The  reef  surrounding  the  Mauritius,  excepting  in  two  or  three  parts 
where  the  coast  is  almost  precipitous,t  generally  ranges  at  a  distance 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Opposite  every  river 
and  streamlet  the  reef  is,  as  is  common,  breached,  and  the  slope  outside 
the  reef  seems  generally  to  be  moderate,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  slope 
of  the  adjoining  land. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  also  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  only  broken 
through  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  and  opposite  the  chief  ravines. 
M.  Siau,  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  these  reefs  in 
1839  and  1840,  has  stated  J  that  the  channels  or  passages  through  the 
reefs  are  kept  open  by  the  streams  of  fresh  water  passing  outwards 
through  them,  and  that  they  would  be  otherwise  soon  filled  up.  As  it 
is,  they  are  considered  to  have  decreased  in  size,  in  consequence  of  a 
diminished  quantity  of  rain  having,  of  late  years,  fallen  upon  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon.  These  channels  being,  as  usual  in  such  situations,  the 
passages  to  roadsteads  behind  the  reefs,  their  condition  is  a  constant 
subject  of  attention,  and,  as  illustrative  of  the  quick  growth  of  certain 
at  least  of  the  reef-making  corals  of  that  locality,  M.  Siau  mentions 
that,  in  one  of  the  channels  (that  of  the  Rivifere  d*Abord),  a  coral  rock 
has  risen  from  the  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  the  height  of  29 

*  Darwin,  "  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs."  f  Darwin,  ibid. 

X  Comptes  Rendues,  torn,  xii.,  1841. 
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feet  (English)  in  12  years.  M.  Siau  presents  us  with  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  reef-making  corals  of  this  island, 
showing  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  coral  bosses  upon  each  other, 
with  the  admixture  of  coral,  sand,  and  shingle,  in  the  interstices  between 
them,  up  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  labours  of  the  reef-making 
coral  polyps  terminate.* 

The  Great  Barrier  Beef,  extending  off  the  east  coast  of  Australia  for 
about  1100  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  30  miles,  from  Break- 
sea  Spit,  in  lat.  24**  30'  S.,  and  long.  153°  20'  E.,  to  Bristow  Island, 
in  lat.  9**  15'  S.,  and  long.  143°  20'  E.  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
presents  an  area  of  about  33,000  square  miles,  chiefly  covered  with 
organic,  mechanical,  and  chemical  accumulations  resulting  from  the 

*  M.  SUn  observes,  that  '*  the  labours  of  the  coral  polype  are  as  varied  as  the 
qieoiet.  Some  (and  these  are  the  most  widely  spread)  establish  themseWes  by  families 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  a  Tolcanic  or  any  other  rock,  unattachable  by  the  action  of 
the  waTes.  Each  family  constructs  a  detached  boss  (mamelon)^  which  may  rise  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  yards  by  the  labours  of  many  generations.  These  bosses  are 
hBOwn  in  tho  oonntry  by  the  name  otp&iis  de  eoraux.  The  bottom  is  thus  covered  by 
boeees,  which  moat  frequently  join,  touch,  or  approximate  to  each  other,  sometimes 
learing  open  spaces  between  them,  into  which  (coral)  sand  and  shingle  are  washed  by 
the  sea.     Such  spaces  are  known  as  riyoles  de  aabUs, 

*■  Upon  this  f^esh  bed  new  families  establish  themseWes,  constructing  another  bed. 
The  latter  are  independent  of  the  former.  Sometimes  they  entirely  repose  on  the  first 
pMM^  sometimes  on  the  riifolts^  so  as  to  conceal  them;  sometimes  an  isolated /^^/Z  com- 
pletely covers  a  primitive  riyole.  The  spaces  between  this  second  bed  are  also  con- 
verted into  riffoUs,  the  sea  throwing  in  sand  and  smaU  shingles.  Above  this  second 
bed  other  generations  raise  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  and  thus  the  mass  is  formed  of  those 
immense  reefs  So  common  in  intertropical  seas. 

"  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,  from  the  description  given,  that  the  beds  thus  formed 
have  a  nniform  thickness.  It  should  be  understood  that  very  great  differences  exist 
in  the  height  of  the  p&ti»,  and  that  the  entire  reef  would  present  a  shapeless  and  divided 
assemblage  of  superimposed  montecules,  the  interstices  between  them  filled  with  sand 
and  shingles,  their  contiguous  portions  joined  together  by  a  coral  cement 

*'  The  corals  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  the  most  common,  forming  the  mass  of  the 
rcefii.  The  coral  produced  is  gray,  very  compact,  of  a  very  close  grain,  and  often 
harder  than  marble.  This  coral  is  not  worked  away  by  the  waves,  and  is  not  entirely 
soluble  in  aoida.  Upon  the  firm  base  of  the  bosses,  above  described,  a  variety  of  small 
and  delicate  corals,  of  cUfferent  kinds,  establish  themselves.  It  is  these  fragile  corals 
which  alone  fdmish  the  white  sand  and  shingles  to  the  shore  and  the  riffoU^,  and  they 
are  entirely  soluble  in  acids." 

The  same  anther  remarks  upon  the  depth  agitated  by  the  waves,  and  infers  (Comptes 
Readues,  tom.  xiL  p.  776)  that  he  had  evidence  of  that  action  at  the  depth  of  578 
French  feet  (616  English  feet),  on  the  northwest  of  thejpoadstead  of  St  Paul,  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  such  researches,  tne  Ariction  on  the  bottom,  by 
tidal  streams  and  ocean  currents,  has  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  movement 
produced  among  the  particles  of  water  beneath  by  the  action  of  surface  wind-friction 
waves  above.  Whatever  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  sea  bottom, 
cither  ft'om  surface  wave  action,  or  the  friction  of  tidal  streams,  or  ocean  currents,  the 
observation  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  (appended  to  M.  Siau's  paper),  respecting  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  depths  at  which  fixed  animals  are  found  upon  bottoms  liable  to  this 
motion,  such  animals  depending  for  their  food  upon  the  prey  which  may  pass  them,  is 
equally  important 

18 
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secretions  of  the  coral  polyps.  This  great  mass  is  broken  northwards 
by  the  influence  of  river  waters  discharged  from  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  New  Guinea,  carrying  detritus  with  them,  and  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  adjacent  seas  with  a  muddy  sediment.  These  conditions 
ceasing,  we  find  the  great  coral  accumulations  continued  to  Louisiade, 
thus  extending  the  surface,  allowing  for  the  great  break  above  men- 
tioned, over  many  more  thousands  of  square  miles. 

The  survey  of  Torres  Strait,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
by  Captain  Blackwood,  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  and  Mr.  Beete  Jukes,  naturalist  to  the  expedition, 
has  afforded  us  very  valuable  information  respecting  it.*  He  divides 
the  coral  accumulation  into— Ist,  linear  reefs,  forming  the  outer  edge, 
or  actual  barrier ;  2d,  detached  reefs,  lying  outside  the  barrier ;  and 
3d,  inner  reefs,  or  those  which  lie  between  the  barrier  and  the  shore. 
With  respect  to  the  linear  reefs,  they  are  described  as  generally  long 
and  narrow,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  sepa- 
rated by  narrow  breaks  or  passages,  varying  from  200  yards  to  a  mile 
in  width,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  15  miles  in  length.  They  have  com- 
monly great  depth  of  water  on  the  ocean  side,  lines  of  100  or  200 
fathoms  rarely  finding  bottom  close  to  the  reefs,  while  the  depths  inside 
generally  vary  from  60  to  120  feet.  The  detached  reefs  occur  only  in 
one  locality — somewhat  in  front  of  Capo  Grenville,  Australia  (if  we 
except  the  reefs  eastward  of  the  Great  Barrier,  eastward  of  Torres 
Strait),  rise  from  deep  water  all  round,  and  have  more  or  less  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  with  lagoons  inside.  The  inner  reefs  are  veJ'y  numerous, 
scattered  over  the  platform  beneath  the  more  shallow  water  between 
the  outer  reefs  and  the  coast  of  Australia,  sometimes  leaving  an  open 
channel  between  them  and  the  land  on  the  one  side,  or  the  barrier  on 
the  other.  They  are  of  different  forms,  have  sometimes  gradual  slopes 
around,  and  at  others  are  stccp-sidcd.f 

*  **  Narrative  of  the  Sarrejing  Voyage  of  II.  M.  S.  Fly,  commanded  by  Captain 
Blackwood,  R.  N.,  in  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea,  &c.''  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.,  &c. 
London,  1847. 

t  Beete  Jukes,  "  Surveying  Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  pp.  317,  18.  Mr.  Beete 
Jukes  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  range  of  coral  accumulations  fh>m  Breakaea 
Spit  (vol.  i.  pp.  318-832).  Bespeoting  the  most  southern  portion,  it  is  stated,  that 
t*  from  Sandy  Cape  (Australia),  a  sandy  shoal  runs  out,  partially  covered  by  coral,  as 
it  proceeds  outwards.  It  islbrmed  of  siliceous  sand,  with  10  or  20  fathoms  of  water 
upon  it,  sloping  to  30  fathoms,  after  which  it  plunges  into  deep  water.  At  the  Capri- 
corn Group,  about  50  miles  more  northward,  all — even  the  smallest  grains  of  sand — 
was  calcareous,  and  so  it  seemed  to  continue  to  the  sedimentary  matter  brought  down 
by  the  New  Guinea  rivers,  eastward  of  Torres  Strait. 

**  North  of  the  parallel  of  23^  10^,  there  is  an  open  space  of  sea,  in  which  no  reefs 
occur,  about  50  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south :  and  the  bank  of  soundings,  instead 
of  being  a  steep,  well-defined  edge,  slopes  out  very  gradually  far  to  the  eastward.  The 
flat  of  about  20  fathoms,  extends  out  as  usual  from  the  mainland  for  about  30  or  40 
miles,  and  then  gradually  deepens,  till  70,  80,  90,  and  100  fathoms  are  Buocessively 
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Mr.  Bcete  Jukes  observes,  that  up  to  about  lat.  21°  10',  at  Swain's 
Reefs,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  true  barrier  exists,  there  being 
merely  a  bank  of  soundings  off  the  shore,  ^' with  large  masses  of  coral 
reef  settled  upon  it,  and  within  its  outer  boundary, — almost  equally 
Imrge  clear  spaces  intervening  between  the  different  groups  of  reefs. 
In  Swain's  Reefs,  the  individual  reefs  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  group 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  form  from  those  inside  them,  although 
they  may  have  a  little  more  linear  shape,  and  their  greatest  length 
runs  more  invariably  along  the  line  of  the  boundary  of  the  group.  It 
is  only  at  their  northern  extremity  that  they  assume  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  barrier,  that  of  rising  like  a  wall  from  a  deep  and 
almost  fathomless  sea.*'"*"  To  the  northward  the  reefs  become  more 
nnmerons.  Where  the  detached  reefs  occur  opposite  Cape  Grenville 
is  a  great  bay  in  the  barrier,  with  very  deep  water,  a  line  of  1710  foot 
having  failed  to  strike  the  bottom  on  its  southern  side,  four  miles  inside 
the  reefs  forming  the  bay.  Near  this  bay  Yules'  Detached  Reef  rises 
from  an  unknown  depth,  greater  than  100  fathoms,  and  appears  to 
have  a  lagoon  in  its  centre.  The  Great  Detached  Reef  rises  on  the 
northward  of  this  reef,  also  from  a  great  depth,  containing  a  lagoon 
with  30  fathoms  of  water  in  it. 

Raine's  Islet  is  also  another  detached  reef  rising  with  steep  sides  (in 
one  place  at  an  angle  of  55^)  from  deep  water.  Sottom  was  found  at 
160  fathoms  one  mile  north  of  the  islet,  and  at  180  fathoms  two  miles 
and  a  half  northeast  of  it.  On  the  southern  side,  bottom  was  not  found 
mitil  close  to  the  breakers  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  when  fine  coral 
sand  was  brought  up  from  175  and  200  fathoms.f   Pandora's  Entrance, 

atUtined,  20  or  80  miles  eastward  of  the  bonndary  of  the  line  of  soundings,  as  it  exists 
to  the  southward.  The  character  of  the  bottom  likewise  changes  from  a  coarse  coral 
to  the  finest  possible  mud,  of  a  light  olive-green  colour,  in  which  the  lead  often  wholly 
buried  itself  on  reaching  the  bottom.  This,  when  dried,  was  entirely  calcareous,  and 
wholly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid." — Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  820. 

*  *'  Between  Swain's  Reefs  and  the  main  land  there  is  a  space  60  to  GO  miles  wide, 
cleur  of  reefs,  with  a  depth  of  80  to  60  fathoms." — Beete  Jukes,  **  Surveying  Voyage  of 
the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  p.  821. 

t  Raine's  Island  is  described  as  about  1000  yards  long,  and  600  wide,  rising  in  no 
part  more  than  20  feet  above  high- water  mark.  **  It  is  formed  of  a  plateau  of  calca- 
reous sandstone,  which  has  a  little  cliff  all  round,  4  or  b  feet  high,  outside  of  which  is 
a  belt  of  loose  sand,  forming  a  low  ridge  between  it  and  the  sea.  Some  mounds  of 
loose  sand  also  rest  upon  the  stone,  especially  at  its  western  end.  The  length  of  the 
island  nins  in  about  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef 
that  18  narrow  on  the  lee  side,  but  to  windward,  or  towards  the  east,  stretches  out  for 
nearly  two  miles.  The  surface  of  this  reef  is  nearly  all  dry  at  low  water,  and  its  sides 
slope  rapidly  down  to  a  depth  of  150  or  200  fathoms."  **  The  island  is  covered  with  a 
low  scrubby  vegetation,"  and  **  the  central  part  of  the  island  had  a  rich  black  soil 
several  inches  deep."  The  stone  forming  the  base  of  the  island  is  described  as  **  made 
up  of  small  round  grains,  some  of  them  apparently  rolled  bits  of  coral  and  shell,  but 
many  of  them  evidently  concretionary,  having  concentric  coats.  It  was  not  unlike 
some  varieties  of  oolite  in  texture  and  appearance.    It  contained  large  fragments  of 
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through  the  Barrier  Reef,  occurs  in  11°  10'  S.,  northward  of  the  deep 
bay,  and  the  detached  reefs,  after  which  the  great  reef  is  made  up  of 
long  and  closely  connected  masses,  with  few  and  small  gaps  for  40  miles. 
From  10°  40'  to  Flinder's  Entrance,  in  lat.  9°  40',  the  reefs  consist  of 
numerous  spots  and  patches  (too  close  to  afford  good  entrance  for  yes- 
sels),  forming  submarine  pinnacles  or  towers,  rising  from  a  depth  of  90 
or  120  feet,  still,  however,  preserving  the  line  of  the  barrier,  with  deep 
water  outside,  in  which  the  bottom  was  not  found  with  a  line  of  960 
feet. 

From  Cape  Weymouth  and  Restoration  Island,  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  inm  of  the  Australian  coast  and  of  the  barrier  reefs,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  outer  reef  and  the  main  land  in  the  parallel  of  Cape 
York  (the  N.E.  point  of  AustrAlia),  has  increased  to  80  and  90  miles. 
The  whole  of  the  intermediate  distance  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  Mr. 
Becte  Jukes  states,  that  there  appear  to  be  many  inner  reefs  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  land.  Between  which  and  the  great  eastern  barrier, 
the  sea  is  comparatively  free  from  them,  many  sunken  patches  being,  how- 
ever, scattered  about,  and  the  bottom  irregular  in  places.  ^'  The  gene- 
ral depth  varies  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  the  bottom  being  coarse  sand 
(with  many  foraminifera  and  detached  corals  and  corallines),  graduaUy 
passing  as  we  approach  ^the  land  into  finer  sand  and  detritus,  and  from 
that  into  the  finest  possible  mud,  wholly  calcareous  and  lying  close  to 
the  shore.*'* 

The  outer  barrier  terminates  at  Anchor  Key,  in  lat,  9°  20'  S.,  and 
no  coral  reef  is  found  further  towards  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  this 
direction,  except  the  Bramble  Reef,  described  as  fringing  round  other 
rocks.     The  chart  shows  coral  sand  and  fragments  on  the  bottom  in  88 

corals  and  shells,  and  some  pebbles  of  pumice,  and  it  yielded  occasionaUy  a  fine  sand 
that  was  not  calcareous,  and  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  pumico.  Some 
parts  of  it  made  a  fair  building  stone,  but  it  got  softer  below,  till  it  passed  downwards 
into  a  coarse  coral  sand,  unconsolidated,  and  falling  to  pieces  on  being  touched.  In 
the  quarries  opened  next  year  for  the  beacon  (constructed  for  the  purposes  of  nariga- 
tion),  many  recent  shells,  more  or  less  perfect,  were  found  compacted  in  the  stone,  and 
one  or  two  nests  of  turtle's  eggs,  of  which,  in  some  cases,  only  the  internal  cast  had  been 
preserved,  but  in  others  the  shell  remained  in  the  form  of  white  carbonate  of  Ume. 
Some  drusy  cavities  were  also  found  in  the  stone,  containing  crystals  of  gypsum."  **  It 
is  evident  from  the  fossil  turtle  eggs  that  the  consolidation  of  the  stone  had  taken  plaee 
after  it  was  raised  above  the  sea.  It  was«due,  probably,  to  the  infiltration  of  the  rain- 
water percolating  through  the  calcareous  sand,  that  had  been  gradually  piled  abore 
high-water  mark  by  the  combined  action  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  tbickness  of 
the  vegetable  soil  in  its  centre  shows  that  it  has  been  above  water  for  a  great  length  of 
time."— Beete  Jukes,  "Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  pp.  12(>-128.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  island  was  covered  with  birds,  all  but  one  kind — a  land-rail — sea-birds,  such  as 
frigate-birds,  boobies,  gannets,  kc,  **  On  walking  rapidly  into  the  centre  of  the  island, 
countless  myriads  of  birds  rose  shrieking  on  every  side,  so  that  the  clangour  was  abso- 
lutely deafening,  like  the  roar  of  some  great  cataract."  There  were  turtle  tracks  on 
the  beach,  and  the  shells  and  skeletons  of  dead  turtles  were  scattered  about  the  island. 
*  Bccte  Jukes,  **  Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
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fathoms,  increasing  to  54  fathoms,  and  stretching  out  50  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Bramble's  Key,  while  all  the  soundings  on  the  north, 
in  front  of  a  low  coast,  with  a  large  discharge  of  fresh  water  from 
Yarious  channels  in  New  Guinea,  are  of  mud  and  sand.  In  front,  east- 
ward of  Flinder's  Entrance,  Portlock's  Reefs  rise  from  a  depth  of  360 
to  400  feet,  so  that  on  the  north,  as  on  the  south,  as  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Beete  Jukes,  the  corals  rise  from  the  ocean  in  shallow  water  as  compared 
with  the  central  portions.  Between  Cape  York  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  New  Chiinea,  extensive  reefs  seem  to  prevail  adjoining  the  latter,  rising 
out  of  80  to  70  feet  of  water ;  and  a  considerable  reef  connects  Warrior 
Island  with  the  main  land  of  New  Guinea.  All  the  central  parts  of 
Torres  Strait,  from  north  to  south,  between  Cape  York  and  Turtle- 
Back  Island,  are  remarkable  for  a  nearly  uniform  bottom,  9  to  11 
fathoms,  formed  of  sand  and  mud.  No  coral  reefs  were  found  in  this 
central  band,  except  narrow  fringing  reefs  round  islands,  formed  of 
other  materials, — porphyries,  granites,  and  quartz  rocks.* 

*  Beete  Jukes  (''Voyage  of  the  Fly/'  vol.  i.  p.  831),  from  his  experience  among  the 
great  coral  aeoamolationB  of  Eastern  Australia,  has  giyen  the  following  account  of  an 
iadiTidiial  coral  reef: — "A  submarine  mound  of  rock,  composed  of  the  fragments  and 
detritus  of  corals  and  shells,  compacted  together  into  a  soft  spongy  stone.  The  greater 
pari  of  the  surface  of  this  mound  is  quite  flat,  and  near  the  leyel  of  low  water.  At  its 
edges  it  is  commonly  a  little  rounded  off,  or  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  depth  of  2,  3, 
aad  4  fathoms,  and  then  pitches  suddenly  down  with  a  very  rapid  slope  into  deep 
water,  20  or  200  fathoms,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  surface  of  this  reef,  when  exposed, 
looks  like  a  great  flat  of  sandstone  with  a  few  loose  slabs  lying  about,  or  here  and 
there  an  accumulation  of  dead  broken  coral  branches,  or  a  bank  of  dazzling  white 

id.  It  is,  howeyer,  chequered  with  holes  and  hollows  more  or  less  deep,  in  which 
Hying  corals  are  growing ;  or  has,  perhaps,  a  large  portion  that  is  always  covered 
hj  two  or  three  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides,  and  here  are  fields  of  corals,  either 
eliimps  or  branching  Madrepores,  or  round  stools  and  blocks  of  Mseandrina  and  As- 
trsea,  both  dead  and  liying.  Proceeding  from  this  central  flat  towards  the  edge.  Hying 
corals  become  more  and  more  abundant.  As  we  get  towards  the  windward  side,  we 
of  course  encounter  the  surf  of  breakers  long  before  we  can  reach  the  extreme  yerge  of 
tlie  reef,  and  among  these  breakers  we  see  immense  blocks,  often  two  or  three  yards 
(and  sometimes  much  more),  in  diameter,  lying  loose  upon  the  reef.  These  are  some- 
times within  reach  by  a  little  wading ;  and  though  in  some  instances  they  are  found  to 
consist  of  seyeral  kinds  of  corals  matted  together,  they  are  more  often  found  to  be 
large  indtyidual  masses  of  species,  which  are  either  not  found  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
qnently  neyer  seen  aliye  (Mr.  Beete  Jukes  saw  an  irregular  block  of  Meeandrina,  of 
irregolar  shape,  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter),  and  which  greatly  surpass  their  brethren 
on  other  parts  of  the  reef  in  size  and  importance.  If  we  approach  the  lee  edge  of  the 
reef,  either  by  walking  or  in  a  boat,  we  find  it  covered  with  living  corals,  commonly 
Ifieandrina,  Astrsea,  and  Madrepora,  in  about  equal  abundance,  all  glowing  with  rich 
colours,  bristling  with  branches,  or  studded  with  great  knobs  and  blocks.  When  the 
edge  of  the  reef  is  very  steep,  it  has  sometimes  overhanging  ledges,  and  is  generally 
indented  by  narrow  winding  channels  and  deep  holes,  leading  into  dark  hollows  and 
cayities  where  nothing  can  be  seen.  When  the  slope  is  more  gentle,  the  great  groups 
of  liying  corals  and  intervening  spaces  of  white  sand  can  be  still  discerned  through  the 
clear  water  to  a  depth  of  40  or  50  feet,  beyond  which  the  water  recovers  its  usual  deep 
blue.  A  coral  reef,  therefore,  is  a  mass  of  brute  matter  living  only  at  its  outer  sur- 
face, and  chiefly  on  its  lateral  slopes." — Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  314-816. 
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Coral  reefs  are  abundant  in  the  Red  Sea,  fringing  the  coasts  to  a 
great  extent.  Numerous  localities  have  been  examined  for  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles  by  MM.  Ehrcnberg  and  Hemprich,  and  about  150 
species  of  corals  were  observed.  According  to  the  former,*  these  reefs 
form  shallow  incrustations  on  the  rocks  of  the  coasts,  from  3  to  12  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  often  sloping  outwards.  They  do  not 
always  adjoin  the  coast,  but  often  form  narrow  parallel  bands  at  various 
distances  from  it.  The  reefs  arc  composed  of  Madrepora,  Retepora, 
Millepora,  Astraea,  Favia,  Caryophyllia,  Mteandrina,  Pocillopora,  and 
Stephanocora,  mixed  with  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the  remains  of  fish, 
&c.  According  to  M.  Ehrenberg,  the  height,  resulting  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  same  corals,  is  small.  With  respect  to  the  banks  and 
reefs  lying  some  distance  from  the  shore,  Captain  Moresby  states  that 
they  appear  more  elongated  than  they  really  are  when  correct  plans 
are  constructed  of  them.  Though  many  of  these  reefs  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, the  greater  number  are  found  at  depths  from  30  to  180  feet,  and 
consist  of  sand  and  living  coral,  the  latter  covering  the  largest  part  of 
their  surfaces.  They  run  parallel  with  the  shore,  sometimes  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  transverse  banks.  Deep  water  occurs  close  to 
them.t 

With  respect  to  the  varied  conditions  under  which  coral  reefs  are 
found,  probably  the  observer  may  conveniently  first  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  different  specie?  of  coral  have  hitherto  been  known  to 
occur.  As  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  has  remarked,  though  the  reef-making 
coral  polyps  are  only  known  to  us  as  living  at  depths  not  extending 
beyond  20  to  30  fathoms,  there  may  be  others  forming  masses  of  calca- 
reous matter  at  greater  depths  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. J  The. 
evidence  respecting  corals  of  various  kinds  would  lead  us  to  infer  that, 
like  the  molluscs  above-mentioned  (p.  IGl),  while  some  prefer,  or  are 
adjusted,  to  particular  bottoms,  whether  solid  rock,  sand  or  mud,  at 
various  depths,  moderate  or  considerable,  others  are  only  to  be  found 
in  shallow  water.  A'icwing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  corals  living 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be  compared  with  littoral  molluscs  keep- 
ing situations  peculiar  to  them.  While  some  appear  adjusted  to  the 
nearly  constant  movement  of  ocean  breakers,  others,  even  at  small 
depths,  require  tranquil  water;  so  that  at  nearly  equal  depths  the 
.corals,  forming  the  hard  mass  of  the  reef,  or  finding  shelter  amid  its 
cavities,  in  the  lee  of  lagoons,  when  there  are  such,  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes. 

*  **  Uber  die  Xatur  und  Bildung  der  CoraUcn-Blinken  des  Rothcn  Meeres,"  Berlin, 
1534. 

t  Darwin  ('*  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Beefs,**  p.  102),  from  information 
communicated  to  him  by  Captain  Moresby. 

{  It  irould  be  well  carefully  to  examine  the  coral  reefs  which  have  been  undoubtedly 
raised  abore  the  aea  by  geological  moTcmcnts  for  the  species  contained  in  their  lower 
parts. 
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Referring  to  the  early  and  swimming  state  of  the  reef-making  coral- 
polyps,  wo  may  assume  that,  wherever  fitting  conditions  presented  them- 
selves, they  could  settle,  adhere  to  a  sufficiently  hard  substance,  and 
commence  the  foundation  of  a  reef.  If  we  take  coasts  as  they  are 
variously  presented  to  us,  we  find  that,  as  regards  depth,  we  may  have 
the  20  or  30  fathoms  for  the  reef-making  corals  cither  close  to  the 
shore,  or  removed  to  various  distances  from  it.  So  that,  assuming  the 
swimming  germs  to  m:eet  with  the  requisite  bottom,  they  can  commence 
their  reef-rearing  labours  at  various  distances  from  the  land,  and,  raising 
the  reefs,  form  very  different  lines  around  or  adjoining  it.  Let,  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  76),  a  a  be  the  surface  of  the  sea  round  an  island. 

Fig.  76. 


b  b  the  level  beneath  that  surface  at  which  the  swimming  coral-germs 
can  attach  themselves  and  begin  their  labours,  then  at  c  the  reef  would 
be  fringing  and  adjoining  the  coast ;  while  at  dy  a  bank  might  be  raised 
up,  forming  a  barrier  reef  to  the  coast  e.  Such  a  bank  once  established, 
the  space/,  between  the  coast,  e,  and  the  barrier,  dt,  becomes  fitted  for 
those  corals  which  require  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  latter.  WJiether 
from  being  best  adapted  for  procuring  food,  or  as  affording  conditions 
ill-suited  to  the  coral-eating  animals,^  the  surface  reef-making  corals 
flourish  in  the  surf  of  breakers,  so  that  they  grow,  as  a  mass,  outwards. 
With  respect  to  original  bottom,  if  there  be  sufficient  tranquillity  at  the 
depth  of  120  feet  from  wind-wave  action,  either  directly  produced  on 
the  spot  by  winds,  or  transmitted,  as  a  ground  or  ocean-swell,  from  a 
distance,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  corals  found  at  that  depth, 
in  lagoons  and  other  sheltered  situations  inside  barrier  reefs,  should  not 
live  and  die  under  such  circumstances,  besides  other  corals,  not  yet 
known.  These  would  form  a  base  on  which  the  more  shallow  water  and 
littoral  corals,  among  them  those  able  to  resist  the  breaker-surf  itself, 
would  begin  their  work.  So  long  as  these  keep  at  sufficient  depths,  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  breakers  will  little  affect  them,  but  as  they  rise 
with  the  reef  they  gradually  come  within  its  influence,  so  that  finally 
the  coral  masses  are  dealt  with  as  the  rocks  of  any  other  coast  would 
be  under  similar  conditions. 

While  corals,  thus  forming  a  coast,  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adjusted  to  the  powers  of  ordinary  breakers,  any  increase  in  the  force 
of  the  breakers  over  the  resisting  powers  of  the  corals  would  break  off 
portions  of  the  latter,  so  that,  during  heavy  gales  of  wind,  the  resis- 
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tance  becoming  very  unequal  to  the  force  employed,  large  masses  of 
the  reef  are  torn  off  and  hurled  over  the  reef  inwards.  This  can  scarcely, 
happen  without  minor  portions  being  also  thrown  over,  or  broken  off 
from  the  detached  masses,  and  the  general  action  such  that  fragments 
of  the  coral  mass  fall  outside  the  steep  slope  of  the  outward  growth,  a 
steep  slope  which  we  should  expect  to  have  been  gradually  formed  as 
the  coral  reef  rose  within  the  mechanical  action  of  the  breakers.  •  Let 
a  b  (fig.  77)  be  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather  (for  the  moment 

Fig.n. 
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considered  without  reference  to  changes  of  level  produced  by  tides),  e  d 
a  depth  at  which  reef-making  corals  can,  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, establish  themselves,  and  e,  e^  the  commencement  of  a  reef,  not 
raised  so  high  as  materially  to  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  effects  arising 
from  any  wave-action,  W,  W,  W,  though  every  successive  addition  to 
the  reef  would  bring  it  more  and  more  within  that  influence.  When, 
by  vertical  increase  in  the  coral  mass,  a  breaker  could  be  formed  by 
sufficient  proximity  to  the  wave,  W,  W,  W,  abrasion  would  commence 
as  the  coral  resistance  became  unequal  to  the  force  employed,  and  the 
detritus  would  be  scattered  on  each  side,  the  inside  probably,  from  the 
direction  in  which  tho  force  was  applied,  receiving  the  chief  portion, 
while  some  fell  outwards  towards  b  d.  As  the  coral  growth  rose  to  the 
surface,  under  ordinary  weather,  the  increase  more  than  meeting  the 
loss  by  abrasion,  the  interior  would  be  filling  up  also  by  corals,  some  of 
which  required  the  shelter  there  afforded  them.  Outside,  the  breaker 
action  would  remove  the  smaller  fragments  in  mechanical  suspension, 
leaving  the  larger  blocks,  so  that  hollows  amid  the  latter  would  get 
filled  with  a  portion  of  the  finer  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
be  carried  out  at  the  base  of  the  reef,  more  or  less  ground  into  sand  by 
the  friction  to  which  it  may  have  been  exposed. 

If  we  suppose  the  reef  to  have  so  risen  that  it  touches  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  the  growth  of  the  coral  still  increasing  the  mass  beyond  the 
power  of  the  surf  to  break  off  portions  of  the  reef,  a  time  would  come 
when,  from  the  osoal  breaker  action  upon  coasts  previously  mentioned, 
fragmentB  f^Jinou  SSB^^      coral  pebbles  and  sand,  from  continued 

Id  be  thrown  up  in  a  bank  upon 
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the  reef,  with  sand  added  by  the  wmda.  The  decomposition  of  tlio 
uumal  matter  in  the  more  freshly  broken  pieces  of  coral,  added  to  any 
animal  matter  entangled  amid  the  reef,  would  aaeist  in  its  consolidation 
bj,  among  other  things,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  for  combination 
with  the  water  to  act  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  corals,  so  that 
sufficient  would  be  taken  up  in  solution  to  cement  tliem  together,  by- 
subsequent  deposit  among  the  coral  fragments,  thus  forming  conglome- 
rates and  sandstones.  A  dry  portion  once  above  water,  the  often 
described  Tegetatioa  succeeds,  the  decomposition  of  which  also  affords 
&ee  carbonic  acid  for  farther  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  an 
additional  consolidation  of  the  mass  beneath  by  chemical  means.  Con- 
sidering the  mixture  of  animal  matter  in  the  coral  mass  itself,  entangled 
among  it  in  Tarions  ways,  and  by  its  decomposition  affording  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  carbonic  acid  could  be  brought 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  coral  polyps,  it  will 
be  seen  that  circumstances  may  often  arise  for  the  obliteration  of  the 
organic  texture,  and  the  substitution  of  calcareous  matter,  presenting 
an  inorganic  character,  such  as  has  been  often  remarked. 

The  nearer  the  surface  the  greater  would  bo  the  power  of  the  breaker 
action  to  peel  off  the  upper  coating  of  the  reef,  during  heavy  gales  of 
wind,  and  cast  the  fragments  inwards,  as  well  as  the  rounded  pebbles 
which  may  have  been  formed  in  fitting  situations  at  ordinary  times  by 
the  common  force  of  the  breakers.  We  should  expect  this  to  be  effected 
to  distances  beyond  the  margin  of  the  reef  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances, among  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  both  during  ordinary 
weather  and  at  the  time  of  any  heavy  gale  of  wind,  have  to  be  regarded. 

Assuming  c,  t,  (fig.  78)  to  be  the  difference  of  the  tide  level,  it  will 


be  obvious  that  any  power  which  the  breakers  may  have  at  the  level 
a,  e,  will  be  changed  during  the  riso  and  fall  of  the  tide,  ranging  up  and 
down  all  the  portions  of  the  reef  exposed  within  the  depth  (,  c.  We 
have  assumed,  as  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  77),  that  the  coral 
animala  in  their  free  swimming  state  met  with  a  bank  m,  o,  n,  so  that 
at  the  level  h  d,  they  found  the  conditions,  as  to  depth  and  other  things, 
mited  to  them.  Assuming  that  they  would  not  work  beneath  this  level, 
u  the  reef  rose,  and  the  detritus  outside  accumulated,  the  latter  would 
cover  over  the  deeper  part  o  n,  of  the  original  bank,  by  successive  coat- 
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ings,  over  which  the  coral  polyps  would  advance  their  work  laterally,  thus 
covering  horizontally  a  detrital  mass,  laminated  at  an  angle  according 
to  the  slope  on  which  it  may  accumulate.  Taking  the  outside  detrital 
increase  at  any  given  amount  of  cubic  contents,  it  would  follow  that, 
according  to  the  small  slope  of  the  original  bank  would  be  the  rapidity 
of  the  lateral  advance  over  which  the  corals  might  be  disposed  to  work, 
steep  slopes  affording  the  least  ground  at  a  given  level  for  such  increase. 
For  the  sake  of  easy  illustration,  we  have  assumed  a  bank  such  as  that 
near  Brcaksea  Spit,  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  above-mentioned 
(p.  194),  which  after  retaining  a  certain  general  depth,  and  presenting 
a  rounded  margin,  plunges  into  deep  water. 

It  may  now  be  desirable  to  consider  the  effects  which  would  result,  in 
the  regions  of  coral  reefs,  from  volcanic  action.  We  have  seen  that, 
within  our  own  times,  volcanic  action  has  brought  ashes  and  cinders  to, 
and  above  the  sea  level  in  the  Mediterranean  (p.  95),  and  in  the  Atlantic 
(p.  123),  that  the  islands  so  produced  have  been  temporary,  and  that 
very  probably  the  incoherent  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  haa 
been  cut  down  to  the  depths  at  which  breaker  or  wave  action  oould  dis- 
turb and  remove  such  matter.  At  least  this  could  scarcely  but  happen, 
supposing  no  subsidence  from  the  pressure  of  the  water  into  the  crater 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lower  the  volcanic  mass,  independently  of  any 
subsidence  from  volcanic  causes  themselves,  carrying  down  the  ashes 
and  cinders  beyond  the  influences  of  breakers  and  waves. 

If,  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  79),  we  consider,  a,  i,  c,  (2,  to  be  a 

Fig.  79. 
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section  of  2^  volcanic  cone,  the  top  of  which  was  forced  during  some 
eruption  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  e,  /,  that  this  condition  ceasing, 
breaker  and  wave  action  cut  down  the  loose  materials  to  the  level  ^r.  A, 
one  to  which  their  influence  could  extend,  even  probably  sifting  the 
ashes  and  cinders,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Sciacca  (Mediter- 
ranean), so  that  a  somewhat  stony  bottom  might  be  the  result,  we  should 
have  conditions  fitted,  in  the  coral-reef  seas,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
germs  of  the  reef-making  polyps  at  i  and  k.  At  those  points  of  the 
section  the  reef-making  corals  would  increase  as  above  noticed,  when 
they  rose  sufficiently  high  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  fragments 
broken  off,  and  partly  thrown  down  on  the  outsidcs,  towards  a  and  d, 
and  the  corals  spreading  over  them  as  previously  noticed.  Inside  there 
would  bo  a  lagoon,  which,  as  soon  as  a  general  barrier  of  coral  was 
established  outside,  would  be  filled  in  the  usual  manner  with  corals  and 
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Other  marine  creatures  suited  to  the  sheltered  conditions  there  found. 
The  overflow  of  the  breaker-waters,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides  com- 
binedy  would  tend  to  keep  open  a  channel  or  channels  between  the 
lagoon  and  the  sea  outside,  and,  finally,  terrestrial  vegetation  would 
establish  itself  upon  a  coral  bank  chiefly  raised  into  the  atmosphere  by 
the  piling  influence  of  the  breakers  upon  the  coral  ridgci  The  forms  of 
such  islands  would  necessarily  depend  much  on  the  horizontal  section  of 
the  volcanic  accumulation,  when  cut  down  by  breaker  and  wave  action, 
and  we  should  expect  the  submarine  and  steep  flanks  of  the  mass  to  be 
incrusted  by  coral  sands  and  fragments  in  proportion  to  the  time  during 
which  the  reef-corals  may  have  been  increasing  outwards  in  any  parti- 
cular locality,  so  that  the  sounding-lead  could  bring  up  little  else  around 
the  coral  reefs  and  island  except  coral  detritus,  and  the  marine  animals 
which  could  exist  under  the  needful  conditions  at  various  depths  around 
the  main  mass. 

As  we  have  abundant  proofs  that,  not  only  ashes  and  cinders  have 
been  vomited  out  of  volcanic  vents,  reaching  to  and  beyond  the  sea- 
level,  but  molten  rock  also,  the  whole  even  attaining  considerable  alti- 
tudes, such  as  the  volcanic  heights  of  Hawaii,  and  others  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  deep  water  around  them,  it  may  not  be  undesirable 
for  the  observer  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  coral  reefs 
might  be  gathered  around  such  volcanic  masses.  Let,  in  the  annexed 
section  (fig.  80),  a,  i,  c,  represent  the  remains  of  a  mixed  volcanic  mass 

Fipr.  80. 
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of  molten  rock,  and  of  ashes  and  cinders,  cut  away  by  atmospheric 
influences  and  breaker  action,  so  that  a  portion  of  hard  rock  J,  perhaps 
once  molten  matter  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  stands  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  at  g  and  /  incoherent  ashes  and  cinders  are  cut  back  by 
breaker  action  (as  in  fig.  79)  to  this  hard  rock.  We  should  now  have 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  reefs  at  /  and  g^  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  above  noticed  (fig.  79),  with  this  difiercnce,  that  instead  of 
an  uninterrupted  lagoon  in  the  interior  of  the  coral  reefs,  there  would 
be  land  emerging  from  it,  so  that  these  reefs  would  be  encircling.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  causes  of  keeping  channels  open,  the  islands,  if  of 
good  size,  might  contribute  fresh-water  streams,  at  times  charged  with 
detrital  matter,  preventing  the  increase  of  the  coral  reefs  in  the  lines 
which  they  traversed. 
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It  would  appear  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  that  an  observer 
should  direct  his  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  coral  reefs  and 
islands  could  be  formed,  either  as  lagoon  islands,  reefs  touching  or  en- 
circling land  composed  of  ordinary  detrital  or  igneous  rocks,  or  upon 
shoals  and  banks  ranging  in  front  of  considerable  lines  of  coast.  It  is 
not  a  little  interesting  further  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  a  general 
mass  of  coral  matter  would  be  composed,  after  a  lapse  of  time  suflScient 
to  complete  the  filling  up  of  lagoons,  with  or  without  the  protrusion  of 
dry  land  formed  of  ordinary  rocks  through  them,  or  the  space  between 
an  outer  line  of  coral  reefs  and  a  considerable  range  of  coast,  such  as 
that  in  a  portion  of  Eastern  Australia.  , 

As  to  the  height  to  which  corals  may  rise,  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  found 
coral  polyps  alive  six  or  eight  inches  out  of  water,  and  so  remaining 
for  nearly  an  hour,  until  the  return  of  the  tide.  He  often  observed  the 
same  fact,  and  believes  that  an  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  will  not  kill 
many  of  the  polyps,  so  long  as  the  coral  remains  in  a  position  of 
growth,  the  cells  retaining  their  moisture.  He  has  seen  blocks  of 
living  Astrsea,  the  tops  of  which  were  18  inches  above  water.  This 
shows  that  we  may  take  the  ordinary  tide  level  for  that  to  which  the 
reef-making  coral  polyps  can  work  under  favourable  conditions ;  and 
that  there  may  be  a  mass  of  matter  coinciding  with  the  line  of  a  main 
reef  round  a  lagoon-encircling  island,  or  in  front  of  a  long  range  of 
coast,  which  may,  from  the  top  to  the  other  substances  on  which  the 
reef  reposes,  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  growth  of  corals  upon  each  other, 
though  mixed  with  the  hard  remains  of  marine  animals  inhabiting  the 
cavities  amid  the  corals,  or  with  detrital  portions  driven  in  amid  the 
hollows  of  the  rising  mass. 

To  whatever  extent  the  germs  of  coral  polyps  could  settle  upon  any 
surface  beneath  the  sea-level,  suited  to  their  development,  conditions 
would  change,  as  the  reef  portion  rose  seaward,  behind  the  shelter  gra- 
dually afforded  from  the  roll  of  the  waves,  and  their  action  on  the 
bottom  beneath ;  so  that  while  sands  and  fragments  of  corals,  broken 
off*  by  the  breakers,  arranged  themselves,  as  above  mentioned,  outwards, 
(the  reef-making  polyps  working  over  this  detritus,)  a  very  complicated 
series  of  deposits  and  coral  growths  would  be  formed  inwards.  In  the 
case  of  coral  lagoon  islands,  there  would  finally  be  calcareous  plateaux 
of  very  variable  areas,  some  many  square  miles  in  extent,  of  equal 
levels,  separated,  in  such  regions  as  the  coral  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  irregular  intervals  of  deep  water.  These  isolated  sheets  of 
matter  of  general  similar  character  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  stra- 
tified, though  coral  growths  may  pierce  the  general  mass  in  various 
directions ;  the  strata  composed  of  beds  of  coral  sand  and  mud,  as 
these  gradually  accumulated,  mingled  with  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the 
spines  and  coverings  of  echinoderms,  the  hard  remains  of  fish,  with  pos- 
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sibly  also  those  of  certain  birds  and  turtles,  even  the  eggs  of  the  latter 
being  preserved  in  the  higher  sand-banks.  There  would  be  deposits  of 
calcareous  mud  outside  also,  at  depths  where  it  could  accumulate  in  an 
undisturbed  manner;  this  calcareous  mud  borne  out  of  the  outlet  chan- 
nels during  ebb-tides,  and  when  heavy  gales  drove  an  abundance  of 
water  over  the  weather  side  of  the  encircling  reefs,  to  escape  out  of  the 
same  channels.  Such  mud  might  be  widely  spread  by  tidal  streams 
and  ocean  currents,  and  so  far  constitute  a  kind  of  connexion,  envelop- 
ing uneven  and  submarine  ground,  between  the  coral  plateaux. 

In  the  case  of  the  reefs,  more  or  less  encircling  islands  of  varied 
magnitudes,  and  composed  of  ordinary  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks, 
there  would  bo  a  modification  of  the  deposits  inside  the  reefs,  so  far  as 
a  supply  of  decomposed  rocks  from  atmospheric  influences  and  ordinary 
detritus  from  such  lands  would  be  concerned.  The  remains  of  a  larger 
and  more  varied  amount  of  terrestrial  vegetable  and  animal  life  would 
be  there  expected ;  as,  also,  under  favourable  conditions,  the  addition 
of  the  harder  parts  of  fluviatile  creatures.  Where  intermingled  with 
the  simple  lagoon  reefs,  there  would  be  corresponding  modifications  of 
the  interior  deposits  at  the  same  general  level. 

As  respects  the  accumulations,  for  so  many  thousand  square  miles, 
inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  there 
would  be  a  great  sheet  of  matter,  as  a  whole,  having  a  certain  general 
character.  Viewing,  generally,  this  range  of  coast,  there  is  a  great 
absence  of  fresh  waters  draining  from  the  adjoining  land  ;  indeed,  water 
is  scarce  along  it  under  ordinary  conditions.  Hence  no  material  influ- 
ence is  exercised  on  the  growth  of  the  coral  polyps,  and  their  associated 
life,  by  rivers  and  streams  of  fresh  water,  either  clear  or  charged  with 
detritus  in  mechanical  suspension.  Seaward  we  have  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  outward  portions  of  the  lagoon  reefs,  for  about  1000  miles ; 
the  southern  portion  ranging  beyond  the  circumstances  fitted  for  the 
development  of  the  reef-making  coral  germs,  and  resting  on  banks  of 
ordinary  siliceous  sand,  while  the  northern  portion  is  terminated  by  the 
influx  of  river  waters,  bringing  down  muddy  matter  from  New  Guinea  ; 
thus  also  preventing  the  same  germs  from  properly  establishing  them- 
selves, though  conditions  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  fitted  for  their 
development,  for  passing  the  outflow  of  the  river  waters,  coral  reefs  are 
again  established  to  the  northward. 

Inside  this  long  line  of  outer  reefs,  accumulations  are  efi'ected  as  in 
the  ordinary  isolated  lagoon  reefs,  until  the  main  line  of  coast  is  ap- 
proached, where  the  observer  would  expect  modifications,  though  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  the  kind  found  around  the  islands,  composed  of  ordinary 
rocks,  inside  encircling  reefs,  and  above  noticed.*    Such  a  small  volume 

♦  The  green  mud  off  Cape  Direction,  east  coast  of  Australia,  is  wholly  calcareous.— 
Beete  Jukes,  **  Narrative,"  &c. 
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of  fresh  waters  flowing  oatwards  from  the  land,  comparatively  little 
detrital  matter  from  the  interior  seems  transported  far  seaward,  so 
that  the  calcareous  detritus  derived  directly  from  the  reefs,  and  ground 
finer  by  friction  from  breaker  action,  or  passed  through  the  animals 
feeding  on  the  coral  polyps,  readily  becomes  forced  towards  the  land 
from  the  prevalent  action  of  the  waves  in  that  direction.  It  there  min- 
gles near  the  coasts  with  such  detritus  as  may  be  derived  from  the  land 
by  breakers,  however  modified  these  may  be  from  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  outer  reefs,  or  be  carried  out  into  such  tidal  streams  as  prevail 
by  the  rivers  in  flood.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  should  expect  much 
continuity  in  some  of  the  deposits,  particularly  the  finest,  in  many 
parts  of  the  great  area  comprised  between  the  coasts  and  the  outer 
great  barrier  reefs,  in  which  an  abundance  of  molluscs,  radiata,  and 
layers  of  certain  corals,  with  the  harder  parts  of  fish  and  crustaceans, 
would  be  entombed.  Near  the  land,  and  particularly  where  mangrove 
swamps  prevail,  (and  they  appear  not  uncommon,)  there  would  be  modi* 
fications  of  these  continuous  deposits,  as  a  whole,  constituting  a  great 
mass  more  or  less  stratified,  intermingled  here  and  there,  especially 
towards  the  outer  barrier  reefs,  with  complicated  mixtures  of  coral 
growth  in  reefs,  the  detrital  matter  derived  from  them,  the  harder  parts 
of  other  marine  animals  living  among  them,  and  with  alterations  of 
structure  produced  by  chemical  means. 

Stratification,  or  an  approximation  to  it,  is  not  confined  to  the  coral 
sands  and  mud,  and  the  layers  of  organic  remains  which  may  bo  inter- 
mingled with  them,  for  a  tendency  to  split  into  slabs  is  often  noticed 
in  the  mass  of  the  reefs.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bccte  Jukes  not  only  mentions 
such  a  mode  of  occurrence  at  Ilcron  Island  (part  of  the  eastern  Aus- 
tralian coral  accumulations),  but  joints  in  the  reef  also,  splitting  the 
coral  rock  into  blocks  of  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  the  sides.  These 
joints  or  divisional  planes  are  parallel  to  the  dip  and  range  of  the  beds 
respectively,  and  the  coral  beds  dip  seaward  at  an  angle  of  from  8**  to 

Having  studied  coral  reefs  and  islands,  with  reference  to  localities, 
and  to  their  present  adjustment  to  levels  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  if  he  could  transport  the  existing  shores  of  Europe,  with  all  their 
modifications  as  to  form  and  depth  of  water,  cutting  back  by  breaker 
action,  drainage  from  the  interior  of  land,  and  even  the  volcanic  shoals 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  regions  where  the  germs  of  reef-making 
polyps  could  settle  and  be  developed :  the  observer  has  next  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  eonsoiiuenoes  which  would  follow  any  of  those 
chnngos  of  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land,  both  on  the  small  and 
large  scale,  and  to  bo  subsequently  further  noticed,  which  the  study  of 
j;oology  teaches  us  has  so  froiiuontly  occurred. 

There  can  be  little  di»ubt  of  C()ral  banks  and  reefs  similar  to  those  in 
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the  seas  of  our  times,  and  in  coral-reef  regions,  having  been  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  like  other  marine  accumulations,  forming  dry 
land.  Such  have  been  long  known.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  M.  Freycinet,  and  who  remarked  on  the 
moderate  depths  to  which  the  reef-making  corals  appeared  to  extend,* 
mention  that  on  the  coasts  of  Timor,  coral  banks  so  occur  above  the  sea 
level  as  to  have  induced  M.  Peron  to  consider  the  whole  land  formed  of 
them.t  At  Oahu,  and  other  places  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  coral  banks 
have  been  long  known  to  extend  inland,  and  more  modern  researches 
have  confirmed  these  observations.  Mr,  Couthouy,  in  particular,  gives 
an  account  of  ancient  reefs,  now  raised  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  islands 
of  Maui,  Morokai,  Oahu,  and  Tauai.|  We  had  occasion  to  remark,  also, 
some  years  since,  on  the  raised  coral  reefs  on  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Jamaiea.§  Elizabeth  Island,  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  low  archipelago, 
(between  Ducie  and  Pitcairn  Islands),  has  been  considered,  from  the 
description  of  Captain  Beechcy,||  to  be  a  good  case  of  a  raised  coral 
island,  its  flat  summit  80  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Darwin  has  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  information^  from  the  personal  communications  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Martens  (of  Sydney),  and  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  and 
from  numerous  voyagers,  and  other  authors,  showing  coral  banks  ele- 
vated to  various  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Cook  and 
Austral  Islands,  Savage  Islands,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigator 
Group,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  the  Marianas,  the  East  India 
Archipelago,  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  West  India 
Archipelago.  In  fact,  this  list  comprises  examples  in  all  seas  where 
coral  reefs  and  islands  have  been  noticed,  and  leaves  little  doubt  that 
since  coral  reefs  and  islands  were  formed,  as  they  now  are,  in  the  fitting 
regions,  many  throughout  those  regions  have  been  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  into  the  atmosphere. 

Laffi  Island,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Group,  has  also  been  noticed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  a  raised  coral  island.  It  is  about  90  miles  in 
circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef,  upon  which  the  depth 
gradually  increases  outwards  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  reef  then 
plunging  into  deep  water.  The  whole  island  is  composed  of  dead  coral. 
Its  average  height  above  the  sea  is  about  120  feet;  and  it  attains,  at 
points  on  the  eastern  side,  an  elevation  of  250  feet.     There  is  a  ledge 

*  Qaoy  and  Gaiinard,  Sur  rAccroisement  des  Polypes  Lithophytes  consid^rd  gdolo- 
giquement,  Annales  des  Sciences  NatureUes,  torn.  yi. 

f  Upon  proceeding  inland  a  short  distance,  MM.  Qaoy  and  Oaimard  found  these  coral 
banks  resting  on  Tertical  beds  of  slate. 

X  Remarks  on  Coral  Formations. 

2  Geological  Manual,  8d  edit.  1833,  p.  166. 

y  Beeehey,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific. 

f  Darwin,  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  pp.  182—137. 
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or  shelf,  like  that  now  surrounding  the  island,  at  70  or  80  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  is  table  land,  with  hollows  and  eleyations,  just 
such  as  characterize  a  coral  reef.  Mr.  Clarke  infers  that  this  island 
has  been  elevated  at  two  distinct  periods ;  at  the  first,  to  the  amount  of 
170  feet,  at  the  second,  to  80  feet  additional  height.* 

In  considering  the  elevation  of  coral  reefs  above  the  sea-level,  the 
observer  should  also  take  into  account  the  portions  of  a  sea-bottom,  which 
may,  by  the  same  means,  be  brought  within  such  a  distance  of  the  sur- 
face water,  that  the  germs  of  the  various  coral  polyps,  which  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  reef,  could  find  the  needful  conditions  for  establishing 
themselves.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  inequalities  of  the  sea-bottom 
exist  as  much  in  coral  regions  as  in  others ;  indeed,  the  igneous  cha- 
racter of  many  islands  in  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  would  lead  us  to  expect  no  slight  variations  in  this 
respect.  Many  a  boss  or  extended  collection  of  volcanic  inequalities 
may  be  raised  by  the  same  movements  as  those  which  have  elevated  the 
coral  banks  to  various  altitudes  above  the  sea ;  and  while  some  pierced 
the  surface-level  of  the  water,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  atmosphere  and 
the  breakers,  as  far  as  their  varied  resistances  to  the  destructive  action 
of  the  one  or  the  other  might  permit,  others  would  be  differently  cir- 
cumstanced. Some,  formed  of  incoherent  cinders  and  ashes,  would 
readily  be  cut  down  to  the  level  to  which  breaker  action  could  extend; 
while  others  would  only  just  reach  the  needful  depth  beneath  the  surface- 
water  for  the  establishment  of  coral  reefs. 

As  respects  inequalities  of  sea-bottom,  if  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland were  in  coral  regions,  and  were  elevated  from  its  present 
relative  level,  so  that  its  broad  platform  with  its  common  depth  of  from 
40  to  50  fathoms,  one  small  portion  of  the  area  being  occupied  by  the 
Virgin  Rocks,  were  raised  about  twenty  fathoms,  by  which  coral  reef- 
making  germs  could  fix  and  develope  themselves  under  fitting  conditions, 
we  should  have  an  area  of  between  35,000  to  40,000  square  miles,  around 
the  irregular  margin  of  which  there  would  be  conditions  as  represented 
beneath  (fig.  81),  for  an  extended  border  of  coral  reefs.  The  sea  around 
the  margin  would  often  be  suddenly  deep.  The  new  Admiralty  Chart 
of  the  North  Atlantic  gives  106,  137,  147,  132,  107,  and  149  fathoms, 
as  now  found  close  off  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Great  Bank.  There 
would  be  an  island  of  small  size,  now  the  Virgin  Rocks,  above  water, 
with  still  20  fathoms  close  to  it ;  and  supposing  a  somewhat  questionable 
shoal  (with  3 J  fathoms  upon  it),  about  40  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Virgin  Rocks,  to  be  really  existing,  there  would  be  another  small  island 
in  the  same  area.  The  Great  Bank,  with  its  continuation,  the  Green 
Bank,  would  be  separated  by  a  channel,  then  55  to  79  fathoms  deep, 
from  the  St.  Pierre  Bank,  round  the  edges  of  which  there  would  be 

*  Clarke,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  61.  1847. 
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conditiona  for  a  fringe  of  coral  reefs,  enclosiag  a  large  area  of  water 
with  no  land  above  its  surface.  Indeed,  the  St.  Pierre  Bank  would 
then  bear  an  external  resemblance  to  a  great  atoll,  about  HO  miles 


across  from  sonthcast  to  northwest,  with  a  maximum  breadth  from 
southwest  to  northeast  of  about  70  miles,  anil  having  a  somewhat  sleep 
slope  outside,  on  the  southwest  side,  into  118,  160,  and  149  fathoms, 
the  change  from  the  present  depths  being  taken  into  account.* 

*  Th«  eztennTB  Enbrnarioe  srea  oT  the  Newfaandland  banks  is  alto  highlf  interesting, 

M  BxhibitinK  a  Ter;  slight  difference  in  level.     From  250  to  300  Teet  beneath  the  eur- 

fac«  water  seetns  a  Ter;  ooqimon  depth,  thongh  there  appear  to  be  gradual  swelling 

portioM  bringtsg  the  bottom  more  npiranle.    If  these  baoki  were  elSTated  abore  the 

14 
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In  the  Bermudas  we  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  an  isolated  bank  in 
the  Atlantic,  far  distant  from  land,  and  rising  from  deep  water,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  crown  of  which  coral  reefs  have  established  them^ 
selves,  mingled  with  others  which  have  been  described  as  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Serpulae,  Nullipor»  incrusting  the  work  of.  the  marine  animals 
as  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific  (p.  183).  The  remarks  of  Captain 
Nelson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  having  chiefly  reference  to  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  these  islands,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  experienced  naturalist  respecting  the  reefs  themselves,  which 
are  especially  interesting  from  their  geographical  position,  and  the 
marine  life  connected  with  it. 

Although  deep  water  is  reported  to  surround  the  bank  upon  which 
the  reefs  and  isles  of  Bermuda  are  situated,  the  reefs  themselves  are 
immediately  bounded  outwards  by  shallow  water,  only  6  and  7  fathoms 
being  marked  on  the  charts  as  a  somewhat  common  depth  immediately 
beyond  the  reef,  deepening  somewhat  further  distant  to  12  and  15 
fathoms.  Captain  Nelson  describes*  the  Bermudan  group  to  consist  of 
about  150  islets,  lying  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  within 
a  space  of  15  by  5  miles,  and  containing  altogether  an  area  of  about 
21  square  miles.  This  group  is  situated  very  near,  and  conformably 
to,  the  southeast  side  of  a  belt  of  reefs,  partly  formed  by  corals,  and 
partly  by  Serpulse,  of  a  rude  elliptical  form,  25  miles  long  by  13  miles 
broad.  The  channels  amid  the  islets  are  shallow,  and  the  depth  of 
water  within  the  boundary  reefs  rarely  exceeds  12  to  14  fathoms.  The 
highest  land  rises  to  about  260  feet  above  the  sea  at  Sears  Hill,  and 
Gibbs  Hill  has  an  elevation  of  245  feet. 

Captain  Nelson  describes  the  islands  as  altogether  calcareous,  the 
beds  varying  from  loose  sand  to  limestone,  so  compact  as  to  receive  a 
good  polish,  the  whole  derived  from  animal  secretions,  chiefly  marine, 
though  the  remains  of  land  shells  and  birds*  bones  are  also  mentioned. 
From  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  calcareous  beds,  and  especially 
from  the  saddle-shaped  sections  observable  throughout  the  islets,  Cap- 
tain Nelson  infers  that  the  deposits  have  been  efiectcd  by  means  of  the 

sea,  they  would  present  an  irregularly  bounded  platform,  divided  by  one  main  cbanne!, 
many  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  the  chief  height  above  which  would  be  a  rocky 
eminence,  about  240  feet  above  the  general  surface,  where  the  Virgin  Rocks  now  oconr ; 
and,  if  the  questionable  shoal  on  the  eastward  really  exists,  a  boss  of  ground  of  about 
the  same  aldtude  in  that  direction  also.  If  these  banks  have  been,  in  previous  geolo- 
gical times,  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  all  traces  of  considerable  hills  and  yallieys, 
which  may  then  have  existed,  have  been  obliterated.  And  this  may  readily  have  hap- 
pened from  the  levelling  effects  of  breaker  action,  combined  with  the  distribution  of 
the  detritus  by  tidal  streams  and  ocean  currents,  as  the  land  may  have  slowly  subsided. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  detritus  would  not  readily  be  now  borne  to  these  banks  from  the 
a(^oining  coasts  of  Newfoundland  by  any  drifting  action  along  the  bottom,  since,  as 
previously  mentioned,  deep  water  occurs  between  the  banks  and  that  land. 
*  ''  Nelson,  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  2d  series,  voL  t. 
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wind,  driving  the  calcareous  sands,  including  fragments  of,  and  whole 
shells,  in  the  osoal  way  before  it,  and  heaping  them  up  irregularly  into 
sand-hills,  the  component  parts  of  which  have  been  variously  consoli- 
dated. A  foot  of  red  earth,  containing  vegetable  matter,  commonly 
covers  the  calcareous  accumulations.  Fragments  of  coral  and  shells 
are  noticed  as  common,  and  the  remains  of  Lucina  ( Venus)  Pensyl* 
vanica  are  especially  pointed  at  as  frequent.  Turbo  pica  is  also  com- 
mon; and  Captain  Nelson  is  inclined  to  refer  its  occurrence  on  the 
heights  to  the  hermit  crabs,  which  he  has  seen  running  about  with  these 
shells.*  Coral  reefs  occur  inside  the  main,  or  outside  reefs,  and  do  not 
rise  above  low  water,  except  at  spring-tides.  Over  the  bottom  of  this 
basin,  calcareous  sand  and  chalky  clay  (the  best  anchoring  ground)  are 
distributed.  The  tides  average  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  4|  feet,  and  at 
low  water  the  main  reefs  stand  about  2  feet  above  the  sea. 

Although  there  may  be  good  evidence  of  much  of  the  calcareous  ac- 
cumolations  of  these  islets  having  been  effected  by  means  of  the  wind, 
piling  up  sand  and  fine  calcareous  particles,  driven,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  breaker  action  at  high  tides,  and  by  gales  of  wind,  and  as  above 
noticed  (p.  86),  within  its  influence,!  still  there  would  also  appear  evi- 
dence, in  a  bed  of  the  remains  of  the  Lucina  Pensylvanica^  5  feet  thick, 
and  now  about  6  feet  above  water,  having  an  even  range  from  Phyllis 
Island  to  Harris  Island,  apparently  corresponding  also  with  another, 
but  thinner,  bed  of  the  same  remains,  that  there  may  have  been  son^f^ 
elevation  of  the  general  mass.  Under  this  hypothesis,  a  mixed  accumu- 
lation, by  means  of  both  wind  and  water,  would  not  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  sections  given  by  Captain  Nelson.  The  following  (fig.  82)  is 
one  similar  to  many  sections  of  sandstone  deposits  formed  beneath 
water. 

Fig.  82. 


a,  6,  e,  Ordinary  fiiable  calcareous  rock. 
df  Recent  loose  deposit  in  front  of  cliff. 

Having  SO  much  evidence  of  the  elevation  of  coral  reefs  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  seeing  that  depressions  of  ordinary  rock-accu- 
mulations (to  be  hereafter  noticed)  have  been  effected,  often  on  the 
large  scale,  also  in  various  regions,  the  observer  would  expect  that  coral 

*  MtUiia  (ScuteUa)  quinquefora  is  noticed  as  found,  the  pores  of  the  crusts  filled  with 
erjstalline  carbonate  of  lime,  like  the  echinites  in  the  European  chalk.  Turtles'  bones 
haTe  been  discoTered  in  the  accumulations,  as  also  the  remains  of  Cypreea  and  Bulla. 

f  Sand  drifts  are  now  in  progress,  and  Captain  Nelson  especially  refers  to  one  en- 
croaching on  the  land,  and  arising  from  works  executed  a  few  years  since,  by  which  a 
protecting  Tegetation  was  removed,  and  the  wind  acted  on  a  sufficient  area  of  free  sand 
to  work  its  destrtiotiTe  way  into  a  more  considerable  mass. 
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reefs,  and  even  extended  areas  in  which  they  occnr,  may  in  like  manner 
hove  been  subjected  to  the  like  movements.  Mr.  Darvin  has  very  ably 
sustained  tliia  view,  both  as  respects  Eingle  coral  reefs,  and  extended 
regions  in  which  they  may  be  found.*  To  account  for  barrier  ree& 
and  atolls,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  subsidence  of  land,  aroood 
which  fringing  coral  reefs  only  were  first  attached,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration:! 

ng.»x 


Let  A,  A,  be  the  outer  edges  of  fringing  reefs,  on  two  opposite  udes 
of  an  island,  L,  at  a  sea-level,  S,  S ;  B,  £,  shores  of  the  island ;  A',  A', 
outer  edges  of  the  fringing  reef,  after  its  upward  growth,  during  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  island  L,  by  which  the  relative  sea-level  be- 
comes transferred  to  S',  S';  then  A' B',  B'A',  are  sections  of  the  lagoons 
inside  barrier  reefs  on  each  side  of  the  land,  after  this  subsidence,  and 
B'  B'  the  new  shores  of  the  island.  Should  the  gradual  subaidcnco  con- 
tinue, 80  that  the  relative  level  of  the  sea,  as  regards  the  island  L,  be 
changed  to  S"  S",  then  the  original  island  round  vliich  the  corals  first 
formed  a  fringing  belt,  would  be  completely  concealed,  A"A"  consti- 
tuting the  outer  reefs  of  an  atoll,  and  C  its  contained  lagoon.  In  this 
manner  the  original  mass  of  land,  which  may  be  a  volcanic  cone,  or 
some  modification  of  that  form,  would  become  encrusted  by  the  remains 
of  marine  animals,  or  the  dctrital  and  clieniical  accumulations  arising 
from  such  remains,  including  the  f[coes  of  the  various  reptiles,  fish, 
crustaceans,  molluiics,  and  other  marine  creatures  which  inhabited  the 
reefs  and  lagoons.  This  would  be  contained  within  u  general  crust,  due 
chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  outer  roef-making  polyps ;  this  crust  again 
covered,  after  a  certain  depth,  by  the  debris  of  the  reefs,  broken  away 
by  breaker  action,  as  the  subsidence  continued,  and  accumulated  over 
the  first  formed  reefs  in  the  usual  talus,  at  the  same  time  affording,  by 
such  accumulation,  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  extension  to  the  general 
mass.     With  the  exception  of  certain  portions  of  this  outside  distrihu- 

*  Dnrvin,  Structnre  and  DiBtribation  ot  Coral  Reefs,  ehnp.  vi.  On  the  distribution 
of  coral  reefa  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  their  formation. 

t  In  this  section  the  two  diagrnms  given  bj  Mr,  Darwin  (Structure  of  Cornl  Reefs, 
pp.  08  and  100),  have,  for  convenience,  been  thrown  into  one;  in  other  rcspocta 
Ihe;  are  the  same.     As  Mr.  Darnin  points  out,  the  sections  of  the  lagoons  are  eiagge- 

Tfttca. 
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tion  of  the  debris  from  breaker  action^  there  would  be  a  general  hori- 
zontal arrangement  of  the  rest;  even  the  crust  of  the  outer  reef 
exhibiting,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  mode  of  accumulation,  from  the 
intermingling  of  sheets  or  disconnected  patches  of  Nulliporas  with  the 
corals,  with  any  patches  of  islands,  and  with  the  remains  of  their  vege- 
tation and  of  amphibious  or  terrestrial  life,  as  from  time  to  time  con- 
ditions for  their  production  may  have  obtained  during  the  subsidence  of 
the  general  mass.  No  doubt  a  large  volume  of  calcareous  matter, 
obtained  by  marine  animals  from  the  sea  and  their  food,  mingled  with 
some  terrestrial  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  would  be  thus  accumu- 
lated ; — and  no  small  amount  would  be  required  to  fill  in,  as  it  were, 
the  space  between  the  outer  crust  of  the  rising  reefs  and  the  original 
land ;  but  the  former,  with  their  shelter  for  numerous  marine  animals 
being  given,  the  required  volume  of  calcareous  matter  might  follow, 
supposing  a  very  gradual  subsidence  continued  through  a  long  lapse 
of  time. 

Assuming  the  hypothesis  good  for  the  single  case  adduced,  there 
would  appear  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  a  variety  of  modifications, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  original  land,  which  may  be  cither  of  small 
or  considerable  extent,  mountainous  or  hilly  in  one  part,  and  more  level 
at  others  ;  or  with  reference  to  the  altered  and  changing  arrangements 
of  the  surface  distribution  of  land  and  water  at  different  times  as  the 
subsidence  continued,  was  more  sudden  at  one  time  than  others,  or  was 
interrupted  by  pauses  of  greater  or  less  duration.*  The  Maldives  arc 
considered  as  affording  a  good  example  of  the  effects  of  the  submer- 
gence of  the  land,  after  the  first  incrustation  of  its  shores  by  the  reef- 
making  corals,  so  that  a  considerable  fringing  reef  round  a  largo  island, 
like  that  of  New  Caledonia,  became  divided  up  into  numerous  rings  of 
coral  reefs,  crowning  different  heights  of  the  original  land,  the  general 
outline  of  the  latter  still  preserved  from  the  upward  increase  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  corals.  The  Great  Chagos  Bank,  on  the  south  of 
the  Maldives,  presents  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  attention  ;t  and  Mr. 

*  The  raried  effects  of  submergence  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  will  bo  found  treated 
at  length,  and  with  reference  to  reefs  and  islands  considered  to  bear  out  this  view,  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  Structure  of  Coral  Reefs,  chap,  v.,  entitled,  Theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  different  classes  of  coral  reefs. 

f  '*  The  longest  axis  is  ninety  nautical  miles,  and  another  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  across  the  broadest  part,  is  seyentj.  The  central  part  consists  of  a  level, 
maddy  flat,  between  forty  and  fifty  fathoms  deep,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
with  the  exception  of  some  breaches,  by  the  steep  edges  of  a  set  of  banks,  rudely  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle.  These  banks  consist  of  sand,  with  a  very  little  live  coral ;  they 
vary  in  breadth  from  five  to  twelve  miles,  and  on  an  average  lie  about  sixteen  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface ;  they  are  bordered  by  the  steep  edges  of  a  third  narrow  and  Upper 
bank,  which  forms  the  rim  of  the  whole.  The  rim  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  spots  where  islets  have  been  formed,  is  submerged  between 
five  and  ten  fathoms.     It  consists  of  smooth,  hard  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
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Darwin  points  it  out  as  an  instance,  in  which  the  corals  of  the  main 
reef  perished  before  or  daring  a  submergence,  now  such  that  the  great 
outer  reef,  instead  of  being  within  the  break  of  the  sea,  is  sunk  from  6 
to  10  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  two  or  three  spots  onlj 
rising  into  islets.  As  the  depth  of  the  outer  reef  does  not  appear  sudi 
as  to  prevent  reef-making  corals  from  developing  themselves,  and  as 
interior  knolls  present  themselves  at  the  same  depth  with  luxuriantlj- 
growing  corals,  there  would  appear  some  other  reason  than  mere  depth 
of  water,  with  its  consequences,  preventing  the  establishment  of  more 
than  a  slight  amount  of  living  coral  polyps  on  these  reefs.  Supposing 
the  outer  reef  to  have  once  flourished  in  the  common  manner,  at  and 
near  the  surface  (and  there  are  still  two  or  three  islets  above  water), 
perhaps  the  somewhat  sudden  submergence  of  an  extended  range  of 
islets,  thickly  studded  over  the  outer  reef,  with  their  vegetation  and 
sands,  would,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  very  unfavourable  to  conditions 
well  suited  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  upper  reef-making  corals. 
Wave  and  tidal  action  would  tend  to  distribute  and  move  about  the 
sands  over  the  sunk  reef  in  a  manner  scarcely  fitted  to  the  habits  of 
the  upper  reef-making  coral  polyps,  or  the  firm  establishment  of  their 
germs. 

With  regard  to  the  incrusting  of  islands  by  coral  masses,  including 
the  accumulations  mechanically  and  chemically  obtained  from  the  stony 
matter,  chiefly  calcareous,  secreted  by  the  polyps  and  other  marine 
creatures  forming  or  inhabiting  coral  reefs,  if  we  can  have  a  growth 
and  accumulation  adjusted  to  the  submergence,*  the  geological  results 
would  be  such  that  upon  again  being  elevated  above  the  sea-level  (as 
has  happened  so  often  with  many  regions  during  the  lapse  of  geological 
time  after  submergence),  in  areas  such  as  that  of  the  corallian  portions 
of  the  Pacific,  numerous  masses   of  calcareous   accumulations  would 

sand,  but  with  scarcely  any  live  coral ;  it  is  steep  on  both  sides,  and  outwards  slopes 
abruptly  into  unfathomable  depths.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile  from  one 
part  no  bottom  was  found  with  100  fathoms ;  and  off  another  point,  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance,  there  was  none  with  210  fathoms.  Small  steep-sided  banks  or  knolls, 
covered  with  luxuriantly-growing  coral,  rise  from  the  interior  expanse  to  the  same 
level  with  the  external  rim,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  only  of  dead  rook." 
— Darwin,  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  p.  89. 

*  If  the  submergence  were  so  rapid  that  the  growth,  and  consequent  accnmnlatioiia 
inside  the  reefs  did  not  become  adjusted  to  it,  and  supposing  the  reef-making  corals 
only  able  to  flourish  in  certain  minor  depths,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reefs  could  not 
increase  upwards,  but  remain  beneath  like  any  mass  of  inorganic  matter,  the  reef- 
making  polyps  perishing. 

With  respect  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  reef-making  corals,  the  evidence  is  at  present 
somewhat  uncertain  and  contradictory.  Some  contend  that  the  growth  is  very  slight, 
reefs  having  been  known  in  their  present  state  for  a  long  time ;  while  others  consider 
their  increase  as  more  rapid.  There  is  evidently  a  want  of  more  information  on  this 
subject,  especially  as  respects  the  conditions  under  which  the  appearances  supporting 
these  different  views  may  have  been  caused. 
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present  themselves,  often,  perhaps,  corresponding  in  general  character 
at  equal,  or  nearly  equal  levels,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being 
the  remains  of  limestone  deposits,  once  continuous,  though  in  reality 
thej  had  never  been  united.  If  the  Gape  de  Verde  Islands,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  the  Azores,  were  to  be  incrusted  with  coral  reefs,  and  be 
gradually  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  reefs  and 
the  consequent  accumulations  inwards  could  be  adjusted  to  the  rate  of 
submergence,  and  were  again  raised  above  the  sea  (as  at  least  some  of 
them  would  appear  to  have  been,  since  notwithstanding  their  general 
igneous  character,  sea  bottoms  and  shores  around  them,  of  the  more 
recent  geological  times,  termed  the  tertiary,  are  uplifted),  these  falla- 
cious appearances  would  be  very  marked.* 

The  observer  would  readily  expect  to  find,  in  regions  where  coral 
reefs  abound,  and  volcanoes  are  now,  or  have  been  active  during  their 
formation,  that  there  are  occasional  mixtures  of  igneous  products  with 
the  coral  accumulations.  In  Mr.  Becte  Jukes'  account  of  the  Great 
Barrier  Reefs  of  Australia,  he  mentions  mingled  substances  of  this 
kind  at  Murray  and  Erroob  Islands,  where  beds  are  found  containing 
variable  portions  of  trachytic  lava  and  calcareous  rocks,  some  of  the 
lumps  of  lava  and  limestone  being  apparently  rounded  by  attrition. 
There  are  also  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  or  sand,  in  which  calcareous  grains 
are  dispersed.  In  Erroob,  igneous  rocks  cover  the  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates. In  this  region,  also  pumice  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
one  time  much  drifted  about,  arising  probably  from  volcanic  eruptions 
in  directions  whence  a  portion  of  this  light  substance  could  be  driven 
by  prevalent  winds  and  currents.  It  seems  to  have  become  mingled 
with  the  coral  deposits.  Portions  of  it  are  embedded  in  the  coral  rock 
of  Raine's  Islet,  and  frequent  in  the  coral  conglomerate  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Australia.f     Captain  Wilkes  describes^  portions  of  vesicular 

*  There  are  raddenly  Tery  considerable  depths  around  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
ETen  in  the  channel  between  Sal  and  Bonavista,  a  line  of  232  fathoms  found  no  bottom. 
The  same  with  the  Canaries.  There  is  no  bottom  at  809  fathoms  close  on  the  north  of 
Palma.  The  like  with  the  Madeira,  off  the  west  end  of  which  a  line  of  280  fathoms 
does  not  reach  the  bottom.  Very  deep  water  surrounds  the  various  islands  of  the 
Aioree.  There  is  a  depth  of  800  fathoms  close  on  the  south  of  Santa  Maria,  and  no 
bottom  with  820  fathoms  of  line  between  that  island  and  the  Formigas,  on  the  northeast. 
Around  Pico,  Fayal,  San  Jorgo,  and  Terceira,  there  are  depths  of  200  and  800  fathoms 
near  the  land ;  and  there  is  very  deep  water  around  Flores,  the  most  western  isle. 

f  Beete  Jukes,  Narratiye  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Fly.  He  describes  flats  of  coral 
conglomerate,  half  a  mile  wide,  as  frequent  along  shore  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. Upon  all  these  flats,  and  about  10  feet  aboif^  high  water,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  pumice  pebbles.  They  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, for  2000  miles ;  are  rarely  seen  on  the  present  beach,  or  found  floating  at  sea ; 
and  Mr.  Beete  Jukes  infers,  that  this  proves  either  the  stationary  character  of  the  coast, 
or  that  it  has  been  equally  affected,  for  this  distance,  by  elevation  or  depression.  He 
allows  for  the  piling  action  of  the  breakers,  and  considers  it  as  not  improbable  that 
the  coast  has  been  slightly  elevated,  or,  at  least,  has  not  suffered  nny  depression  through 
a  long  lapse  of  time. 

X  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  04. 
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lava  as  found  among  blocks  of  coral  conglomerate  at  Rose  Island,  a 
small  and  low  coral  island,  forming  the  most  eastern  of  the  Samoan 
Group.  We  should  expect  many  mixtures  of  volcanic  rocks  with  coral 
sands  and  pebbles  on  the  beaches  of  volcanic  islands,  fringed  by  coral 
reefs,  as  appears  often  to  be  the  case,  and  also  an  occasional  overflow 
of  lava  on  reefs  adjoining  land  liable  to  volcanic  eruptions.* 

Transpartal  of  Mineral  Matter  by  means  of  lee. — ^Very  considerable 
attention  has,  of  late  years,  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  ice  in  the 
distribution  of  detritus,  both  upon  dry  land  and  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  to  the  mechanical  efiects  ice  may  produce  on  hard  rocks,  or 
loose  accumulations,  on  or  against  which  it  may  move  or  be  thrown, 
upon  the  land  or  beneath  the  sea. 

We  observe  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  to  be  now  such,  (whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  any  supposed  heat  in  the  body  of  the  earth  itself^ 
sufficient,  in  previous  times,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  on  its  sur- 
face,) that  the  cold  of  the  planetary  space,  as  it  has  been  termed,  so 
acts  upon  the  earth,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  encased  in  a  spheroidal  space, 
outside  which,  water  remains  permanently  solid ;  this  space  having  a 
spheroidal  form  more  oblate  than  the  earth,  so  that,  at  the  equator, 
there  is  a  difierence  of  from  16,000  to  17,000  feet  between  the  two,  and 
that  it  cuts  beneath  the  poles  of  the  earth  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions.  Above  this  space,  it  is  inferred  that  the  temperature  continues 
to  decrease  in  the  atmosphere  until,  finally,  that  of  the  planetary  space 
alone  prevails.f 

Taking  thus  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun  as  so  influencing  the  pre- 
sent surface  temperature  of  the  earth,  that  the  cold  of  the  planetary 
space  does  not  render  the  waters  solid  over  the  whole  face  of  the  world, 
we  should,  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  could  prevail,  anticipate 
many  minor  modifications  in  its  action.^  These  would  arise  from  its 
difierent  absorption  and  radiation  according  as  the  heat  fell  upon  land 
or  water,  and  in  different  latitudes ;  from  the  varied  relief  and  cha- 

*  A  coral  bed,  10  feet  thick,  is  stated  to  occur  between  two  lava  streams  at  the  Ide 
of  France  ;  the  coral  bed  elevated,  since  its  formation,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

f  Fourier  inferred  that  the  temperature  of  the  planetary  space  was  — 60°  centigrade 
(t-58°  Fahr.),  and  Svanberg  held  it  was  — 49'85°  centigrade,  employing  another  method. 
Observing  this  near  approach  to  the  result  given  by  Fourier,  the  latter  calculated  the 
temperature  according  to  Lambert's  statements,  and  obtained  — 50*85°. 

X  Respecting  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  M.  Arago  has  remarked,  (Ann.  de 
Phys.  et  do  Chim.,  tom.  27,)  that,  "  1st,  in  no  part  of  earth  onland  will  a  thermometer, 
raised  ft>om  two  to  three  metres  (6-5  to  10  English  feet)  above  the  ground,  and  pro- 
tected from  all  reverberation,  attain  46°  centigrade  (114-8°  Fahr.) ;  2dly,  in  the  open 
sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whatever  be  the  place  and  season,  never  attains  8P 
centigrade  (87-8°  Fahr.)  ;  8dly,  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  has  ever  been  observed 
upon  our  globe,  with  the  thermometer  suspended  in  the  air,  does  not  descend  50  centi- 
grade degrees  below  xero  (—58°  Fahr.)."  To  this  he  adds,  ♦*  4thly,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  sea,  in  no  latitude,  and  in  no  season,  rises  above  80°  centigrade  (86^ 
Fahr.)." 
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ncter  of  the  land,  and  its  intermixture  with  surface  waters  ;  from  the 
variation  in  the  waters  as  to  depths,  and  the  motion  of  some  portions  of 
them  froni  colder  to  hotter  regions,  or  the  reverse,  from  the  movement 
of  the  atmosphere  and  its  varied  conditions ;  and  from  the  periodical 
change  in  the  position  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  according  as 
one  hemisphere  or  the  other  becomes  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
die  sun. 

Nnmeroos  observations  have  shown  the  exact  regularity  of  the  sphe- 
Tudal  space,  in  which  water  commonly  remains  liquid,  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  modifications  noticed ;  so  that,  for  all  the  purposes  required 
by  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  our  planet,  certain  regions  arc  ren- 
dered habitable  which  would  otherwise  scarcely  support  life.  A  very 
marked  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  on  the  north  flank  of  the  Hima- 
laya, where  the  perpetual  snow-line,  as  it  is  termed,  is,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  physical  conditions,  more  elevated  by  4,000  feet  than  on  the 
Bonthem  side  of  the  same  great  range  of  mountains.*     Minor  modifica- 

*  Humboldt  (Fragmens  Asiatiques,  p.  649)  has  giTen  the  foUowing  table  of  the 
now-line  on  certain  mountain  ranges : — 


Moantainf. 

Latitode. 

Height  abore 
theSira. 

CordUlera  of  Quito     .     .     . 
Bolivia .     .     . 
Mexico .     .     . 
Himalaya: — 

Northern  Flank     .     .     . 

Southern  Flank 

Pyrenees      .     .     .     .  ' .     . 

Caucasus      

Alps    ...:.... 

Carpathians 

AlUi 

Norway 

Interior 

it 

it 
Coatt 

0<>     to      1}*>S. 
16              17J    S. 
19            19J    N. 

80J          81      N. 

42J          43      N. 
42i          43      N. 
46}          46      N. 

49            49J    N. 
49            61      N. 

61            62      N. 
67            67}    N. 

70  70J    N. 

71  71J    N. 

Rnglinb  Feet. 
16,730 

17,070 
15,020 

16,620 
12,470 
8,960 
10,870 
8,760 
8,600 
6,400 

6,400 
3,800 
8,500 
2,340 

To  thest  may  be  added  the  foUowing  observations : — 


T^ocaUtj. 

Latitude. 

Height  abore 
the  Sea. 

Authority. 

Bolivia      .... 
Cordillera  of  Chili  , 
Chiloe  .... 

16°  to  \9P  S. 

83«S. 
40°  to  43°  S. 

64°  S. 

67°  N. 
74°  SO'  N. 

English  Feet. 

16.263 

14,600 

6,000 

8,750 

6,808 

690 

Pentland. 

Gillies. 

Fitzroy. 

King. 

Ermun. 

Durocher. 

Terra  del  Fuego 
Kamtschatka 
Baren  Island 

If.  Durocher  (M^moire  sur  la  limite  des  netgee  perpdtnelles.     Voyage  de  la  Recher- 
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tions  of  the  same  kind  are  abundant,  as  also  from  the  inflaence  of  great 
surfaces  occupied  by  the  sea,  and  from  prevalent  winds  sweeping  over 
it  and  reaching  land ;  thus  producing  marked  elevations  of  the  general 
temperature  above  that  at  which  ice  would  be  common. 

To  obtain  the  snow  reposing  on  the  regions  or  elevated  mountains, 
piercing  through  the  space  above  noticed  into  those  portions  of  our 
atmosphere  where  the  temperature  is  such  that  snow  more  or  leas 
encrusts  them  during  the  whole  of  the  various  climatal  changes  of  the 
year,  we  have  to  infer  evaporation  from  the  land  and  water,  modified 
according  to  their  various  states,  surfaces,  and  localities,  sufficient  to 
afford  the  needful  falls  of  water  in  this  form.  And  this  would  be  re- 
quired up  to  any  altitude  on  which  we  find  the  snow,  unless  we  suppose 
any  change  of  relative  level  of  the  regions  or  of  mountains,  so  that  they 
were  elevated,  after  the  production  and  deposit  of  the  snow  lit  minor 
altitudes,  into  atmospheric  heights  where  evaporation  did  not  carry  the 
watery  vapour  for  the  production  of  snow. 

From  the  polar  regions,  where  we  find  such  a  great  amount  of  cli- 
matal change,  that  the  influence  of  the  sun,  as  far  as  it  can  be  there 
experienced,  is  uninterrupted,  or  nearly  so,  during  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  unfelt  during  the  remainder,  to  the  tropical  regions,  where  portions 
of  mountain  masses  may  rise  so  high  into  the  atmosphere  as  to  support 
a  covering  of  snow,  there  are  necessarily  great  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, the  latter  becoming  less  changeable,  as  a  whole^  in  the  equatorial 
portions  of  the  earth. 

When  attention  is  directed  to  the effectsarising  from  these  variations 
of  temperature,  it  is  found  that  the  production  of  glaciers  stands  some- 
what prominently  forward  among  those  which  have  a  geological  bear- 
ing. In  the  Alps,  Europeans  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  elongated 
masses  of  ice,  so  called,  descending  from  the  regions  of  snows,  through 
ravines  and  rocky  depressions  of  various  forms,  even  into  fertile  valleys, 
where  ripening  crops  and  ice  may  be  almost  in  contact  under  the  heats 
of  summer  and  autumn,  in  latitudes  ranging  from  44^  to  47^.  De  Saus- 
sure,  though  not  the  first  to  examine  them,  by  the  charm  of  his  writings 
directed  no  little  attention  to  glaciers,  and  to  the  effects  produced  by 
them.  Other  authors  have,  at  various  times,  since  described  them  ;  and 
among  those  of  late  years,  M.  Charpentier*  and  M.  Agassixf  have 
written  much  in  support  of  a  particular  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  these  masses  of  ice  moved  outwards  from  the  mountain  heights 
whence  they  originated,  and  as  to  their  former  more  considerable  range 

che,  1845)  places  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  78^  N. )  so  that,  at 
Spitibergen  (N.  W.  coast),  it  descends  to  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 

*  "  Essu  sor  les  Glaciers  et  snr  le  Terrain  Erratiqae  da  Bassin  da  Rhone,*'  18A1. 
Laosanae. 

t  '^BtadM  aor  let  GUcitrs,"  1810..  Neachatel. 
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and  extension  than  at  present,  pointing  to  many  circumstances  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  of  geological  value,  though  the  hypothesis  itself 
may  not  be  adopted. 

The  progress  of  researches  respecting  glaciers  and  their  geological 
effects,  affords  a  fair  example  of  the  necessity  of  careful  observation  in 
a  right  direction ;  so  many  assertions  connected  with  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence and  advance  of  these  masses  of  ice,  upon  which  hypotheses  were 
based,  having  been  found,  upon  actual  investigation,  unsupported  by 
facts.  Though  this  has  been  the  case,  many  observations  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  recorded,  which  have  borne  the  test  of  careful  inves- 
tigation ;  and  no  one  would  appear  more  desirous  of  admitting  the  value 
and  importance  of  real  additions  to  our  information  on  this  subject,  than 
Professor  James  Forbes,  to  whom  so  much  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers  is  due.* 

A  glacier  commences  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but  lower  some- 
what than  that  on  the  adjacent  ground.  *'  There  is  often  a  passage, 
nearly  insensible,  from  perfect  snow  to  perfect  ice  ;  at  other  times,  the 
level  of  the  superficial  snow  is  well  marked,  and  the  ice  occurs  beneath 
it.  No  doubt  the  transition  is  effected  in  this  way : — the  summer's 
thaw  percolates  the  snow  to  a  great  depth  with  water ;  the  frost  of  the 
succeeding  winter  penetrates  far  enough  to  freeze  it  at  least  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one  year's  fall,  or,  by  being  repeated  in  two  or  more  years,  con- 
solidates it  more  effectually."t  The  part  of  a  glacier,  where  the  surface 
begins  to  be  annually  renewed  by  the  unmelted  accumulation  of  each 
winter,  is  commonly  known  as  nSv^,  and  true  stratification  has  been  here 
recognised  by  De  Saussure  and  other  writers.  Professor  Forbes  agrees 
with  M.  de  Charpentier|  in  thinking  that  this  stratification  becomes 
entirely  obliterated  as  the  nSvS  passes  into  complete  icc.§  The  crevasses^ 
or  great  fissures,  in  the  nSvS  arc  considered  to  differ  from  those  lower 
down  the  glacier  in  their  greater  width  and  irregularity,  and  the  caverns 
in  it  to  be  more  extensive  and  singular  in  their  forms,  from  the  greater 
facility  with  which  the  n^ve  is  thawed  and  water-worn. 

*  See  Ills  TrftTels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  parts  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  with 
obeervations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  2d  edit.,  Edinburgh,  1846 ;  and  his  papers 
printed  in  the  Philosophieal  Transactions,  for  1S46. 

f  Forbes'  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  2d  edit.,  p.  81. 

{  For  his  views  respecting  glaciers,  consult  M.  de  Charpentier's  Essai  sur  les  Glaciers 
et  Bar  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin  du  Rhone.     Lausanne,  1841. 

{  *<  The  granulated  structure  of  the  n6v^  is  accompanied  with  the  dull  white  of  snow 
passlsg  into  a  greenish  tinge,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  exhibit  the  transparency  and 
hoe  of  the  proper  glacier.  The  deeper  parts  are  more  perfectly  congealed,  and  the 
bands  of  ice,  which  often  alternate  with  the  hardened  snow,  are  probably  due  to  the 
effect  of  thaw  succeeding  the  winter  coating,  or  any  extraordinary  fall.  On  exposed 
tnmmits,  where  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  elements  is  greater,  the  snow  does  not  lie 
10  long  in  a  powdery  state,  and  the  exposed  surface  becomes  completely  firosen." 
Forbes'  Travels  through  the  Alps,  &c.,  2d  edit,  p.  82. 
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Further  down  the  valley,  or  ravine,  in  which  the  glacier  finds  its  way, 
much  will  necessarily  depend,  as  to  its  form  and  appearance,  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  ground  traversed.  The  ice  changes  its  cha- 
racter :  it  is  not  like  that  produced  hy  the  freezing  of  still  water  in  a 
lake,  but  '^  laminie,  or  thin  plates  of  compact  transparent  blue  ice,  alter- 
nate, in  most  parts  of  every  glacier,  with  laminae  of  ice  not  less  hard 
and  perfect,  but  filled  with  countless  air-bubbles,  which  give  it  a  frothy 
semi-opaque  look."*  "  The  alternation  of  bands,  then,  is  marked  by 
blue  and  greenish-blue  or  white  curves,  which  are  seen  to  traverse  the 
ice  throughout  its  thickness  whenever  a  section  is  made.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  external  accident ;  it  is  the  internal  structure  of  a  glacier,  and 
the  only  one  which  it  possesses,  and  may  be  expected  to  throw  light 
upon  the  circumstances  and  formation  of  these  masses."t 

Below  the  nCve^  the  glacier  commonly  finds  its  way,  amid  various  de- 
pressions of  difiercnt  forms,  to  the  lower  ground,  far  beneath  the  line 
which  marks  the  usually  constant  presence  of  snow  throughout  the  year. 
The  accompanying  view  (fig.  84)  of  Mont  Blanc,  taken  from  the  Br^ven, 
a  mountain  rising  high  above  the  valley  of  Ohamonix,  which  separatee 
the  Brdven  from  Mont  Blanc,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  passage 
of  the  glacier  downwards  into  the  lower  valley,  than  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion, and  more  especially  as  the  altitude  and  position  of  the  Brdven 

*  "  This  peculiar  structure,"  continues  Professor  Forbes,  ♦*  irlilch  gives  to  glacitr- 
ice  its  extreme  brittlencss,  (which  makes  the  formation  of  steps  with  a  hatchet  a  Teij 
easy  task  compared  to  what  it  would  be  in  common  ice.)  may  be  compared  to  what  the 
geologists  call  the  tlatti  cltavarje  of  many  rocks,  rather  than  to  stratification,  properly 
so  called.  The  distinction  is  important,  and  amounts  to  this :  that  strata  are  deposited 
in  succession,  and  owe  their  form  and  separation  to  that  circumstance  only;  whereas, 
slaty  cleavage,  or  structural  planes,  occur  in  rocks,  and,  in  many  bodies,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  stratification  or  deposition,  and  may  be  communicated  to  a  mass  after  com- 
plete or  partial  consolidation."     Forbes*  Travels  through  the  Alps,  &c.,  2d  edit.  p.  27. 

f  Forbes*  Travels  through  the  Alps,  v^c,  1*\  edit.,  p.  128.  It  is  remarked,  rcspectiiig 
this  structure,  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  viscous  condition  of  the  mass  and  its 
movement.  It  is  observed  that  it  **  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fissures  in  the  niirated  ice  or  consolidated  nev^,  which  fissures  having  been  filled 
with  water  drained  from  the  glacier,  and  frozen  during  winter,  have  produced  the 
compact  blue  bands  :"  (p.  372).  Professor  Forbes  considers,  that,  as  the  viscous  raasa 
moves  onward,  the  central  p«arts  faster  than  the  sides,  these  fissures,  filled  with  ice, 
take  A  more  horizontal  position  in  the  general  mass,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
expected  on  the  sides  and  bottom  where  the  friction  is  greatest,  accompanying  his 
remarks  by  ideal  sections  of  glaciers  and  real  sections  of  viscous  bodies  experimoited 
upon  for  illustration.  Ho  observes,  *'  that  this  ribboned  structure  follows  a  very  pecu- 
liar course  in  the  interior  of  the  ice,  of  which  the  general  type  is  the  appearance  of  a 
succession  of  oval  waves  on  the  surface,  passing  into  hyperbolas,  with  the  greater  axis 
directed  along  the  glacier.  That  this  structure  is  also  developed  throughout  the  thick- 
ness of  A  glacier,  as  well  as  from  the  centre  to  the  side,  and  that  the  structoral  sur- 
faces are  twisted  round  in  such  a  manner,  that  the /ron/a/  dip^  as  we  have  caUed  it,  of 
the  veins,  as  exhibited  on  a  vertical  plane  cutting  the  axis  of  a  glacier,  occora  at  a 
smaU  angle  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  increases  rapidly  as  we  advance  towards  the 
origin  of  the  glacier."    (p.  872.) 
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ittdf  prcrents  that  foreshortcnmg  and  less  instructiTe  view  obtained 
fhm  beneath. 

As  the  great  icy  mass  descends  from  the  region  of  the  neve  to  the 
Iner  ground,  the  crevataet  vary  mach  in  length  and  breadth,  sometimea 
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extending  across  the  whole  glacier, "*"  and  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  surface  on  which  it  may  repose.  As 
it  descends  into  warmer  regions,  the  glacier  is  necessarily  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  higher  temperature,  and  if  it  did  not  obtain  the  needful 
supply  from  above,  it  would  there  diminish  in  bulk  and  disappear.  As 
this  supply  varies,  the  extension  of  a  glacier  will  correspond  with  the 
kind  of  seasons  experienced,  so  tha£  it  may  descend  further  into  the 
lower  valleys  at  one  time  than  another  ;t  and  thus  its  actual  amount  of 
protrusion  into  a  valley  may  depend,  for  the  time,  upon  effects  pro- 
duced through  many  seasons,  and  be  liable  to  frequent  change. 

The  turbid  waters,  rushing  out  from  beneath  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  those  mountains,  as  abo  the 
caverns  of  ice  through  which  these  waters  commonly  find  their  way 
when  they  are  most  abundant.  With  respect  to  such  waters,  Professor 
Forbes  has  pointed  out  that  they  may  not  only  be  due  to  the  ice  melted 
by  contact  with  the  rocks  on  which  it  moves,  to  the  fall  of  rain  upon 
the  ice  drained  by  the  glacier  valley,  in  the  season  when  rain  falls,  and 
to  the  waste  of  the  glacier  itself  by  the  sun  and  rain,  but  also  to  the 
natural  springs  rising  from  beneath  the  ice,  as  in  any  other  locality.^ 

With  respect  to  the  cause  producing  the  motion  of  glaciers,  different 

*  In  the  account  of  his  passage  over  the  Col  de  G^ant,  Professor  Forbes  mentions  an 
immense  chasm  or  crevasse,  extending  whoUy  across  a  glacier  in  the  descent  on  the 
Chamonix  side,  and  at  least  600  feet  in  width.  '*  It  terminated  opposite  to  the  preei- 
pices  of  the  Aiguille  Noire  in  one  vast  enfoncement  of  ice,  bounded  on  the  hither  side  by 
precipices  not  less  terrible.''    Travels  through  the  Alps,  &c.,  p.  288. 

f  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  varied  extension  and  Yolnme  of  gladers 
known  in  modem  times,  there  would  appear  none  more  illustrative  than  that  of  the 
Brenva,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  1818  it  attained  a  height  different  ftrom 
that  found  by  Professor  Forbes,  in  1842,  of  at^east  800  feet,  as  proved  by  that  of  a 
rock,  upon  which  a  well-known  chapel  (Chapelle  de  Berrier)  was  placed,  which,  with 
the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  was  heaved  and  fissured  by  the  rise  of  the  ice.  This  great 
increase  of  volume,  and  its  decrease  in  the  24  years,  is  well  attested.  The  Professcfr 
remarks,  that  the  mean  temperature  for  the  five  years  preceding  1818,  when  the  glacier 
was  thus  of  such  increased  volume,  presented  no  marked  change,  the  mean  temperature 
at  Geneva  being  for  that  time  7*61  Reaumur  (49-12^  Fahr.);  the  mean  for  the  last 
40  years,  in  the  same  town,  being  7*76°  (40 '44°  Fahr.) — Travels,  &c.,  p.  205. 

X  With  respect  to  the  waste  of  the  glacier  by  the  sun  and  rain.  Professor  Forbes  re- 
marks, that  it  is  **a  most  important  item,  and  which  constitutes  the  main  volume  of 
most  glacier  streams,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Rhine  and  other  great  rivers,  derived  from  Alpine  sources,  have  their  greatest  floods 
in  July,  and  not  in  spring  or  autumn,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  alimented  by 
rain-water  only.  On  the  same  account,  the  mountain  torrents  may  be  seen  to  swell 
visibly,  and  roar  more  loudly,  as  the  hotter  part  of  the  day  advances,  to  diminish 
towards  evening,  and  in  the  morning  to  be  smallest"  **  Winter  is  a  long  night  amongst 
the  glaciers.  The  sun's  rays  have  scarcely  power  to  melt  a  little  of  the  snowy  coating 
which  defends  the  proper  surface  of  the  ice;  the  superficial  waste  is  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  glacier  torrent  is  reduced  to  its  narrowest  dimensions." — Travels  through  the 
Alps  of  Savoy,  &c.,  2d  edit.,  pp.  20,  21. 
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views  have  been  taken:*  Professor  James  Forbes  considers  it  as  ^^con- 
vincinglj  proyed^f  that  the  motion  of  a  glacier  varies  not  only  from 
one  season  to  another,  but  that  it  has  definite  (though  continuous) 
changes  of  motion,  simultaneous  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  great  part 
of  its  extent,  and  therefore  due  to  some  general  external  change;"  and 
that  'Hhis  change  has  been  shown  to  be  principally  or  solely  the  efiect 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  conditions  of  wetness  or  dryness 
of  the  ice."J  With  regard  to  the  movement  itself,  the  Professor  has 
pointed  out  '^that  the  ice  does  not  move  as  a  solid  body, — ^that  it  does 
not  slide  down  with  uniformity  in  different  parts  of  its  section, — that 
the  sides,  which  might  be  imagined  to  be  most  completely  detached 
from  their  rocky  walls  during  summer,  move  slowest,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  dragged  down  by  the  central  parts."§  His  theory  is,  that  ^^  a 
glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid,  or  a  viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down 
slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  parts."|| 
He  does  not,  however,  ^^  doubt  that  glaciers  slide  on  their  beds,  as  well 
as  that  the  particles  of  ice  rub  over  one  another,  and  change  their 
mutual  positions."^ 

*  The  chief  of  these  liewe  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  MM.  de  Sanssnre,  De  Char- 
pentier,  Agestii,  Elie  de  Beanmont,  Mr.  William  Hopkins,  and  of  Professor  James 
Forbes.  In  the  latter  thej  will  be  seen  discussed  in  much  detail,  and  the  Professor's 
own  TiewB  adTOcated,  especially  in  his  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  &o.,  and  in 
chap.  xzL  (entitled  '<  An  attempt  to  explain  the  leading  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,")  and 
in  his  papers  entitled  « Illustrations  of  the  Viscous  Theory,"  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1S46.  A  very  detailed  account  of  the  works  and  views  re- 
specting glaciers  wiU  also  be  found  in  the  Histoire  des  Progr^s  de  la  Otologic,  de  1S84- 
1845,  by  the  Yieomte  d'Archiao,  Paris,  1847. 

t  TraTcls  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  &c.,  and  alluding  to  chap.  vii. 

X  lb.,  chap,  zzi.,  p.  868. 

{  lb.  p.  868.  As  to  the  different  rates  of  motion  of  a  glacier,  it  is  observed  that  a 
glacier,  "like  a  stream,  has  its  still  pools  and  its  rapids.  Where  it  is  embayed  by 
Tocks  it  sccnmulates^ — Us  declivity  diminiahes^  and  iti  velocity ^  at  the  tame  time.  When  it 
passes  down  a  steep,  or  issues  by  a  narrow  outlet,  its  velocity  increases.  The  central 
Tclocities  of  lower,  middle,  and  higher  regions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  are — 1  -398,  -574, 
and  -925;  and  if  we  divide  the  length  of  the  glacier  into  three  parts,  we  shall  find  these 
numbers  for  its  declivity,  15^,  4}^,  and  8^."— Forbes,  Travels,  &o.,  p.  871. 

y  lb.,  p.  865.  It  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  theory  of  glacier  movements.  Respecting  the  theory  of  the  viscous  condition 
of  a  glacier,  I^fessor  Forbes  alludes  to  its  spreading  as  a  viscous  body  would  do,  when 
a  glacier  passes  out  of  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  wide  valley,  stating  that  this  fact  had 
been  first  brought  prominently  forward  by  M.  Rendu,  now  Bishop  of  Annecy  (Travels, 
p.  8G7).  Bf.  Rendu  (Th^orie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie,  Chambery,  1840),  divides 
glaciers  into  glaciers  r^ervoirt  and  glaciers  d*^coulementf  the  former  in  the  high  regions, 
and  the  latter  descending  into  the  lower  valleys.  He  estimates  the  height  of  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  in  Savoy  at  2,028  metres  (9,690  English  feet).  He  poiots  to  the 
accumulation  of  snow  in  the  higher  regions,  the  rain,  when  it  falls  there,  freezing,  and 
to  the  feeding  of  the  lower  glaciers  by  the  descent  of  this  snow  and  ice. 

^  *'  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  maintain  that  the  former  motion  is  caused  by  the  latter,  and 
that  the  motion  impressed  by  gravity  upon  the  superficial  and  central  parts  of  a  glacier 
(especially  near  its  lower  end),  enables  them  to  pull  the  lateral  and  inferior  parts  along 
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The  movement  of  glaciers  is  important  as  regards  the  transportal  of 
mineral  substances,  inasmuch  as  by  it  they  bear  onwards  upon  their 
surfaces  any  fragments  of  rock  that  may  fall  upon  them  from  the 
heights  amid  which  they  pass ;  thrust  before  them  any  loose  accumula- 
tions of  blocks,  gravel,  sand,  and  earth,  which  may  oppose  their  course, 
and  even  break  off  portions  of  rocks  where  the  resistance  of  the  latter 
is  less  than  the  force  of  the  glacier,  divisional  planes,  such  as  joints  and 
cleavage,  with  the  natural  bedding  of  rocks,  often  rendering  the  mass 
of  such  rocks  less  resistant  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  observer, 
accustomed  often  to  see  the  steep  clifiis  of  many  a  mountain  region 
covered  towards  their  bases  by  the  debris  detached  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences from  above,  and  especially  in  climates  or  regions  where  frosts 
and  thaws  often  alternate,  would  readily  expect  these  fragments  to 
move  onwards  with  the  glacier  on  the  edges  of  which  they  may  falL 
Instead,,  therefore,  of  accumulating  in  a  talus  of  debris,  as  can  be  well 
studied  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  the  maas 
of  fragments  moves  slowly  onwards,  and  the  protection  from  atmospheric 
influences  afibrded  by  this  talus  to  the  solid  rocks  beneath  it  (in  some 
mountain  regions  collectively  very  considerable),  is  removed  precisely 
in  localities  where  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  are  often  so  great  that  it 
can  be  the  least  spared. 

The  blocks  and  smaller  fragments  (necessarily  very  variable  in  form 
and  volume,  according  to  the  character  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and 
the  amount  of  their  decomposition  anterior  to  their  fall),  and  thus 
strewed  upon  the  glaciers,  are  well  known  as  moraines.'^  These  mo- 
raines also  necessarily  difi'er  in  general  volume,  according  to  the  amount 
of  matter  which  may  be  detached  from  the  heights  above  the  glacier, 
and  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  glacier  itself  on  the  sides  adjoining 
the  sources  of  the  detached  fragments.  Two  lines  of  moraine  will  mark 
the  edges  of  a  glacier,  should  the  heights  on  either  side  of  it  afford  the 
needful  supply,  as  also  a  mass  of  rock  rising  through  a  glacier,  should 
it  also  afibrd  fragments,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Forbes. 
When  two  or  more  streams  of  glaciers  unite,  each  bearing  its  two,  or 
even  as  we  have  seen,  three  lines  of  rock  fragments,  the  union  will  so 

with  them.  One  proof,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  such  an  action  is,  that  a  deep  enrrent  of 
water  flows  nnder  a  smaller  declivity  than  a  shallow  one  of  the  same  fluid.  And  this 
consideration  derives  no  slight  confirmation,  in  its  application  to  glaciers,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  which  is  so  true  that  one  wonders  that 
it  has  not  been  more  insisted  on — namely,  that  a  glacier,  where  it  descends  into  a 
valley,  is  like  a  body  pulled  asunder  or  stretched,  and  not  a  body  forced  on  by  superior 
pressure  alone"  (p.  870).  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  Professor  remarks,  **that  a 
state  of  universal  distension,  or  a  state  of  universal  compression,  is  equally  incom* 
patible  with  the  existing  phenomena  of  most  glaciers,  and  that  compression  in  some 
parts  and  distension  in  others  are  plainly  indicated  by  their  natural  features." 

*  This  name  has  become  common  with  us  from  the  works  of  De  Saussure  and  others 
writing  in  French.     Ouffer  is  the  German  term  for  them. 
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&pOBe  of  the  lioeB  as  to  form  s  less  number  for  the  remaining  course 
of  the  glacier,  u  in  fig.  85,  where  the  glaciers  coming  down  the  valley 


A  ftnd  B,  and  uniting  the  four  morainee,  two  on  the  sides  of  each 
glacier,  become  three  (a),  (b),  (c),  hy  the  union  of  the  lateral  moraines 
2  Rnd  8  into  a  central  moraine  {b).  Various  other  unions,  easily 
ima^ned,  are  produced,  as  minor  contribute  to  main  glaciers.  A  great 
central  moraine  may  be  established  by  the  junction  of  two  long  lines  of 
glacier  sides,  onbrokcn  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  upon  which  a 
great  fall  of  fragments  may  take  place,  while  the  opposite  aides  may  be 
narked  with  slighter  lines  of  moraine,  derived  from  tributaries  receiving 
a  less  amount  of  fragments. 


The  above  view  (fig. 
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<4  the  Aar,*  well  ihowB  the  lines  of  moniiie  eoming  dovn  tnm  tlie 
glacier  of  Finsteraarhorn,  on  the  left,  and  from  that  at  the  Laatcnar- 
homer,  on  the  right.  It  alao  illnstrates  the  formation  of  a  single  line 
of  moraine  in  the  centre,  by  the  union  of  the  two  lateral  moraines  of 
the  glaciers  abore  noticed.  Examples  are  also  seen  of  the  mnshroom- 
like  appearance  produced  by  the  unequal  melting  of  the  surface  of  a 
glacier,  so  that  protection  being  afforded,  as  long  nnce  pointed  out  by 
De  Saossure,  by  a  block  of  rock  (particulariy  if  it  has  so  fallen  on  tlM^ 
glacier  as  to  rest  in  a  tabular  manner),  the  ice*  b^ieath  has  not  dis- 
appeared so  rapidly  as  around  it,  and  thus  the  Uodc  is  raised  upon  a 
stem  of  ice.  Some  of  the  blocks  thus  supported  are  very  large-f  It 
is,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  protection  frcnn  the  sun  and  rain  afforded 
to  the  ice  beneath  by  the  mass  of  the  moraine,  that  it  often  rises  aboye 
the  ice.{ 

The  next  view§  (fig.  87),  of  the  upper  purt  of  the  glacier  of  Zermatt, 
also  shows  the  effects  produced,  as  regards  moraines,  by  the  union  of 
glaciers.  On  the  left,  the  lines  of  moraine  are  deriTed  from  the  glacier 
of  Monte  Rosa  and  of  the  Gomerhom,  and  the  lateral  moraine  of  the 
foot  of  the  Biffelhom  with  the  great  moraine  of  the  Breithom  are  seen. 
On  the  right  are  the  glaciers  of  the  Little  Cervin  and  of  the  Furke-flue, 
and  the  crevasies  across  the  united  glaciers  are  well  exhibited  in  front, 

*  Redaced  Arom  a  Tiew  in  the  Etades  snr  les  Glaciers,  bj  Agassis.   Neuchatel,  1840. 

f  A  large  one,  obserred  by  Professor  Forbes,  in  1842,  is  represented  in  his  Trayels 
through  the  Alps,  &c.,  pi.  1,  and  he  gives  the  following  instmctiTe  accoont  of  it : — **  There 
lies  on  the  ice  a  very  remarkable  flat  block  of  granite,  which  particularly  attracted  my 
attention  on  my  first  visit  in  1842  to  that  part  of  the  glacier.  It  is  a  magnificent  slab, 
of  the  dimenHions  of  28  feet  by  17,  and  aboat  8 J  in  thickness.  It  was  then  easily 
acceNkible,  and  by  climbing  upon  it  and  erecting  ray  theodolite,  I  made  observations  on 
the  movement  of  the  ice ;  but  as  the  season  advanced  it  ehanged  its  appearance  re- 
markably. In  conformity  with  the  known  fact  of  the  waste  of  the  ice  at  its  surface, 
the  glacier  sunk  all  round  the  stone,  while  the  ice  immediately  beneath  it  was  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  stone  thus  appeared  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
glacier,  supported  on  an  elegant  pedestal  of  beautifully  veined  ice.  Each  time  that  I 
visited  it,  it  was  more  difficult  of  ascent,  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  pillar  of  ice  was 
thirteen  feet  hiffh,  and  the  broad  stone  so  delicately  poised  on  the  summit  of  it  (which 
measured  but  a  few  feet  in  any  direction),  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guess  in 
what  direction  it  would  ultimately  fall,  although  by  the  progress  of  the  thaw,  its  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  was  certain.  During  my  absence  in  the  end  of  August,  it 
slipped  from  its  support,  and  in  the  month  of  September  it  was  beginning  to  rise  on  a 
new  one,  whihit  the  unmelted  base  of  the  first  was  still  very  visible  on  the  glacier." 
(p.  92.) 

}  The  glacier  cones,  as  they  are  called,  are  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  of 
protection  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  sand  washed  by  rain-water  into  caviUes  on 
the  glacier  finally  so  accumulating  that  it  prevents  the  melting  of  the  ice  beneath  at 
the  rate  experienced  around,  so  that  the  sand  still  remaining  on  the  ice,  the  latter  takes 
the  form  of  a  cone  with  a  sandy  covering.  They  have  been  found  20  to  80  feet  in 
height,  and  80  to  100  feet  in  circumference. — Agassix,  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  chap, 
z.,  and  Forbes,  Travels,  &c.,  chap.  ii.  p.  26. 

2  Also  taken  from  the  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  by  Agassis. 
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u  also  the  rise  of  the  ice  above  the  side  of  the  glacier,  showing  that 
llig  blocks  and  other  rock  fragments,  there  home  onwards,  would  have 
I  tesdencj  to  fall  over  and  accumulate  in  a  lateral  moraine,  off  the  ice, 
ind  npon  the  adjoining  lower  ground. 


If  the  rate  of  movement  of  a  glacier  depends  upon  the  slope  and  form 
of  the  subjacent  and  boundary  rocks,  all  other  conditions  being 
tqoal,*  we  should  expect  it  to  vary  very  materially  in  the  course  of  the 
ssine  glacier,  and  in  difiercnt  glaciers.  The  very  careful  investigations 
of  Professor  James  Forbes  have  proved  the  correctness  of  the  view 
taken  by  M.  Rendii,t  that  the  central  portions  move  faster  than  the 
lateral,!  so  that  the  blocks  and  fragments  of  the  medial  lines  of  moraine 

*  mien  the  ratei  of  kdronce  of  diO'erent  gladen  are  oompttred  irith  the  alopei  on 
vUeli  ihtj  tnoTe,  it  is  Terj  easeotial  U>  take  alt  other  conditions  Into  aceonnt,  a  pre- 
aantioli  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  alwaja  adopted. 

f  Th£ori«  de*  QIaciera  de  la  SaToie,  p.  68. 

X  TraicU  through  the  Alps  of  Save;,  Jtc,  chap,  rti.,  eotitlei]  "  Aoaoant  of  Eiperi- 
■cnta  on  the  Motion  of  the  Ice  of  the  Mer  de  Olace  of  Chamouni."  The  means  adopted 
were  of  an  order  to  insure  success.  The  Professor  selected  a  point  on  the  ice,  and  de- 
tannlned  its  pontion  with  respect  to  three  fixed  oo-ordioateB,  having  reference  to  the 
Axed  otyects  aronnd.  He  fonnd,  after  the  observations  of  four  days,  that  the  ice  on 
vUcb  his  imtminent  was  placed  moved  during  each  24  hours  at  the  rate  of 
1&-2 :  —  16-a :  -~  17-5  :  —  17-4  inshei, 
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descend  further  in  less  time  than  those  on  the  sides,  even  when  the 
latter  are  not  thrown  over,  and  left  in  the  ground  bounding  the  sides  of  a 
glacier.  From  the  nature  of  the  transport,  any  enormous  mass  of  rock, 
detached  from  a  height  above  a  glacier,  will  move  as  readily  onwards 
as  a  small  fragment ;  indeed,  from  its  protecting  influence  against  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  would  tend  to  preserve  the  ice  beneath  far 
more  effectually,  considering  the  subject  generally ;  not,  however,  for- 
getting that  from  the  unequal  melting  of  the  ice  around  and  partly  be- 
neath, it  may  be  tilted  off,  not  only  into  a  crevasse,  where  it  might 
advance  with  the  general  march  of  the  glacier,  but  also  into  some  sitoa- 
tion  where  its  progress  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  arrested.  Some  of 
the  blocks  observed  on  the  glaciers  are  of  very  considerable  dimensions. 

a  Tariation  which  he  considered  due  to  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weather.  On  trying 
the  rate  of  nocturnal  motion,  as  compared  idth  the  diurnal,  the  Professor  found 
exactly  one-half,  the  night  having  been  cold.  The  general  motion  was  not  by  fits  of 
advance  and  halts,  but  orderly  and  continuously.  By  well-considered  arrangements, 
be  also  found  that  the  somewhat  common  opinion  of  the  sides  of  a  glacier  moving  fastor 
than  the  centre  was  incorrect,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  motion  was  slower. 
From  the  29th  June  to  the  1st  July  (1842),  while  the  sides  of  the  part  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  experimented  upon,  moved  at  a  rate  of  17-5  inches  for  each  24  boors,  the  centre 
advanced  27*1  inches.  Other  experiments  on  other  parts  of  the  glader  led  to  similar 
results.  It  was  found  that  <<  (1)  The  motion  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glaee 
is,  as  a  whole,  tlower  than  that  of  its  lower  portion,  but  the  motion  of  the  middle  re^on 
is  slower  than  either.  (2)  The  Qlacier  de  G^ant  moves  faster  than  the  Glader  de  L^- 
chaud.  (8)  The  centre  of  the  glacier  moves  faster  than  the  sides.  (4)  The  differenoe 
of  motion  of  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  glacier  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  at 
different  parts  of  the  length  of  the  glacier;  and  (6)  The  motion  of  the  glacier  generally 
varies  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  thermometer."  Subsequent  in- 
vestigations enabled  Professor  Forbes  to  state  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1846,  *'  Dlni- 
trations  of  the  Viscous  Theory  of  Glacier  Motion,"  parts  1,  2,  and  8),  that  the  movement 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  went  on  continuously  for  17  days,  and  he  gives  a  valuable  table  of 
the  apparent  and  relative  motion  of  45  points,  two  feet  apart,  in  a  line  traversing  the 
axis  of  this  glacier,  in  1844  (p.  171). 

The  motion  of  a  particular  stone,  named  the  Pierre  Platte,  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  was 
observed  to  be  as  follows : — 

From  the  17th  September,  1842,  to^l2th  September,  1848,  the 

advance  in  860  days  was 256-8   feet. 

Reduced  to  the  year  of  865  days 260-4      " 

Mean  daily  motion 8*56  inches. 

From  12th  September,  1843,  to  19th  August,  1844,  842  days  .  270     feet 

Proportional  motion  for  865  days 288*8      " 

Mean  daily  motion 9 '47  inches. 

There  are  also  important  tables  of  the  motion  observed  at  two  stations  on  the  Glacier 
des  Bois  (one  observed  from  the  2d  October,  1844,  to  the  21st  November,  1845,  and  the 
other  from  4th  December,  1844,  to  21st  November,  1845) :  and  at  two  stations  on  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons  (one  from  20th  November,  1844,  to  22d  November,  1845,  and  the 
other  from  2d  October,  1844,  to  22d  November,  1845),  showing  the  variable,  but  con- 
tinued progress,  of  these  glaciers  during  the  intervals.  Among  the  results,  it  appeared 
that  **  in  both  glaciers  the  summer  motion  exceeds  the  winter  motion  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion as  the  station  is  lower,  that  is,  exposed  to  more  violent  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold." 
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Professor  Forbes  mentions  having  seen  one  on  the  ice  of  the  glacier  of 
Yiesch,  in  the  Yallais,  nearly  100  feet  long,  and  40  or  50  feet  high."*" 

While  thns  fragments  of  all  dimensions,  and  in  great  abundance,  find 
their  way  with  an  unequal  rate  of  movement,  according  to  their  position 
OB  a  glacier,  to  lower  levels,  numerous  others  are  arrested  in  their  pro« 
gross,  tilted  off,  and  left  on  the  ground  adjoining  its  sides,  should  cir- 
cumstances permit.  When  a  glacier  so  changes  its  volume  as  to  occupy 
a  higher  relative  level  at  one  time  than  another,  amid  the  mountain 
depressions  and  ravines  over  and  through  which  it  may  move,  and  the 
conditions  for  leaving  marginal  accumulations  of  rock  fragments  on  the 
outside  of  it  obtain,  such  accumulations,  should  the  ice  afterwards 
decrease  in  volume,  would  remain  to  attest  this  previous  state  of  the 
glacier.f  No  marks  of  this  kind  would  be  left  where  the  sides  of  a 
ravine  or  cliff  were  so  steep  that  the  blocks  could  not  find  rest.  The 
fragments  would  either  rise  or  descend  with  the  glacier,  some  probably 
falling  into  any  space  left  between  the  ice  and  the  wall  of  rock,  and 
open  either  from  a  certain  amount  of  melting  of  the  glacier  at  its  con- 
tact with  the  rock,  or  from  the  passage  of  the  mass  of  ice  along  the 
uneven  front  of  a  cliff,  cavities  of  different  kinds  thus  presenting  them- 
selyes.  • 

From  fragments  of  rock  becoming  jammed  between  the  ice  of  a  gla- 
cier and  its  rocky  walls,  as  cannot  fail  often  to  be  the  case,  and  indeed 
is  well  known,  the  friction  of  these  fragments,  pressed  by  the  great 
force  of  the  glacier,  grooves  and  furrows  the  adjoining  rocks  in  lines 
corresponding  with  their  motion.  Professor  Forbes  gives  the  following 
interesting  view  (fig.  89)  of  the  "Angle,"  Mer  de  Glace,  where  granite 
blocks  are  jammed  in  between  the  ice  and  the  rock,  wearing  "  furrows 
in  the  retaining  wall,  which  is  all  freshly  streaked,  near  the  level  of  the 
ice,  with  distinct  parallel  lines,  resulting  from  this  abrasion.  The  juxta- 
position of  the  power,  the  tool,  and  the  matter  operated  on,  is  such  as 
to  leave  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  such  striae  must  result,  even  if  their 
presence  could  not  be  directly  proved."^     This  friction  alone  would 

*  TrftTelfl,  &c.,  p.  46.  A  Tery  large  granite  block,  also  seen  bj  the  Professor  upon 
the  Mer  de  Olaee,  in  1842,  is  figured  by  him  in  the  same  work,  p.  67. 

f  Professor  Forbes  (Trayels,  kc,  p.  24)  has  giyen  a  yerj  illustrative  section  (fig.  88), 
showing  the  manner  in  which  fragments  (c)  of  rock  may  be  left  by  the  decrease  of  a 


^ader,  and  in  whieh  a  part  of  a  lateral  moraine  may  fall  into  a  cavity  (a)  between  the 
ice  and  the  boundary  rock,  or  be  left  stranded,  on  an  inclined  shore  (6).  The  section 
of  a  eentral  moraine  is  seen  at  (d), 

X  TraTels,  &c.    The  wood-cut  is  a  reduced  sketch  ftrom  pi.  8,  p.  76. 
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tend  to,  reduce  the  fragments  to  less  aise,  snd  even  to  fine  powder. 
Looking  at  the  general  conditions  of  glacier  morements,  the  kind  of 
groosd  these  masses  of  ice  pass  over,  and  to  the  introduction  of  frag* 


mentB  from  the  eidcs,  and  even  through  the  crevasses  to  the  bottom,  ve 
should  expect  that  the  grooving  and  scratching  would  ho  considerable 
on  the  bottom  and  sides,  mingled  with  on  extensive  smoothing  of  sur- 
face, na  if,  in  the  application  of  a  huge  polishing  apparatus,  acting,  as 
a  whole,  with  minor  deviations,  in  one  direction,  harder  grains  were 
strewed  about,  so  that  scratching  as  well  as  polishing  was  effected.* 
This  scratching  and  smoothing  by  glaciers  has  been  chiefly  observed, 
with  reference  to  their  geological  value,  in  modern  times,  though  the 
ronoded  and  polbhcd  surfaces  frequently  seen  have  been  long  known 
by  the  name  of  Rockes  MoutonnSea,  that  assigned  them  by  De  Saussure. 

From  the  general  grinding  of  glaciers  on  tbeir  beds,  the  friction  of  ' 
the  fragments  on  each  other,  and  the  decomposition  of  many  kinds  of 
rock  in  regions  where  the  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  are  so  common, 
particularly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  year,  much  finely  comminuted 

e  naniill;  loog,  parallel,  ud  pollilinl,  the  minor  soratehM 
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JBineral  matter  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  any 
naming  water,  finding  its  way  amid  the  glacier,  and  along  its  sides  and 
bottom.*  The  streams  and  rivers  derived  from  glaciers  have  commonly 
a  marked  character,  as  above  noticed,  from  the  quantity  of  fine  mineral 
matter  in  mechanical  suspension.  These  sometimes  fall  into  lakes,  and 
leave  the  fine  sedimentary  matter  behind  them,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
amid  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  while  some  have  a  considerable 
course,  as  for  example,  the  Durance  (bearing  the  glacier  waters  of  Monte 
Yiso),  and  many  tributaries- of  the  Po,  fed  by  glacier  streams  from  the 
Bouthem  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  other  Italian  portions  of  the  high 
Alps  on  either  side  of  that  mountain. 

Independently  of  the  mass  of  fragments  which  may  be  borne  forward 
by  a  glacier,  when  it  is  on  the  increase  outwards,  from  a  fitting  combi- 
nation of  conditions,  it  ploughs  up  the  ground  before  it,  thrusting  for- 
ward the  loose  substances,  no  matter  how  accumulated,  and  with  them, 
should  they  come  in  its  course,  fields,  woods,  and  houses.  We  remember 
seeing  the  Glacier  des  Bois  thus  crushing  and  forcing  all  before  it 
during  its  advance  in  ISlO.f  These  accumulations,  to  which  the  trans- 
ported blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock  are  being  added,  as  the  ice 
melts,  which  once  supported  and  carried  them  onwards,;^  ^^^  known  as 
terminal  moraines,  and  by  their  position  a  glacier  is  inferred  to  be,  for 
the  time,  either  retreating,  advancing,  or  stationary.  §  That  glaciers 
advance  and  decrease  is  well  known,  and  this  to  considerable  distances, 
80  that  many  a  terminal  moraine  left  at  one  time,  may  bo  again  forced 

*  There  is  maeb  finely  oomminuted  mineral  matter  distributed  oyer  some  parts  of 
BUiy  Alpine  glaciers.  It  is  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  enter  the  interstices  of  the  more 
poroiia  ice,  thus  distinguishing  the  latter  from  the  more  compact  bands.  These  '*  dirt 
bands,"  as  Professor  Forbes  terms  them,  were  of  much  serrice  to  him  in  his  examina- 
tiim  of  the  structure  of  glaciers.  Alluding  to  the  discoloration  from  this  finely  com- 
ninuted  detritus,  the  Professor  obseryes,  *<  The  cause  of  the  discoloration  was  the  next 
point,  and  mj  examination  satisfied  me,  that  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  diyorsion 
of  the  moraine,  but  that  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand,  or  disintegrated  rock,  which 
tho  winds  and  aTalanches  and  water-runs  spread  OTer  the  entire  breadth  of  the  ice, 
fommd  a  lodgment  in  those^  portions  of  the  glacier  where  the  ice  was  most  porous,  and 
thni  consequently  the  '  dirt  bands'  were  merely  indices  of  a  peculiarly  porous  veined  struc- 
turt  traweramg  the  mass  of  the  glacier  in  these  directions," — Travels,  &c.,  p.  168.  Upon 
COTofol  examination  these  *'  dirt  bands"  were  found  to  be  quite  superficial. 

f  In  1820  it  attained  its  greatest  known  modem  advance  into  the  valley  of  Chamonix. 

{  Respecting  the  blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks  thus  carried  outwards,  M.  Rendu  has 
romarked  that  some  of  them  can  be  occasionally  traced  to  the  very  commencement  of  a 
l^aeicr. — Th^orie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie. 

{  Professor  Forbes,  after  quoting  M.  Veneti  (vol.  i.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Swiss 
Nat.  Hist.  Society),  as  pointing  out  **  that  passes  the  most  inaccessible,  traversed  now 
perhaps  but  once  in  twenty  years,  were  frequently  passed  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,"  considers  the  evidence  important, 
M  *' showing  that  a  very  notable  enlargement  of  these  boundaries  (glacier  boundaries), 
was  consistent  with  the  limits  of  atmospheric  temperature,  which  we  know  that  the 
European  climate  has  not  materially  overpassed  witiiin  historic  times." — Travels,  &c., 
pp.  48,  44. 
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forward  at  another,  part  of  it  so  caught  in  the  advance  of  the  ice  as  to 
be  employed  in  grooving  and  scratching  the  solid  rocks  beneath,  then 
bared  and  passed  over  by  the  glacier.  Enormous  blocks*  are  often  left 
by  glaciers  in  their  retreat ;  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
would  not  only  leave  the  terminal  moraines,  marking  their  extension 
for  the  time,  and  during  periods  of  increase,  but  also  their  whole  load 
of  blocks  and  fragments,  up  to  the  new  limits  of  the  decreased  glaciers. 

Supposing  a  glacier  to  advance  and  retreat,  from  causes  which, 
though  variable  on  the  minor  scale,  are  constant  for  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time,  there  would  be  no  small  amount  of  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  rock,  too  considerable  to  be  borne  onwards  by  river  action, 
left  either  perched  on  various  parts  of  the  mountain  sides,  or  distributed 
over  the  valleys,  within  the  range  of  increase  and  decrease  of  these 
masses  of  ice  in  glacier  regions.  This  great  and  constant  general 
action,  continued  through  a  long  time,  would  scarcely  otherwise  than  very 
considerably  modify  the  state  of  the  area  from  that  original  condition, 
when  the  glaciers  were  first  formed,  even  supposing  no  alteration  in 
the  relative  level,  as  respects  the  sea,  of  the  mountain  masses  amid 
which  they  occur.  Under  this  view,  and  without  inferring  any  altera- 
tion of  general  climate,  further  than  that  brought  about  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  rocks  so  thrust  up,  by  geological 
causes,  into  the  cold  part  of  the  atmosphere  that  they  can  there  remain, 
no  slight  modification  of  surface  would  arise  from  the  fall  of  fragments 
of  rock,  some  remaining  stranded  and  perched  about  in  various  direo- 
tions,  while  multitudes  of  others  were  borne  outwards  amid  surrounding 
valleys.  Avalanches  aid  in  the  general  descent  of  fragments  of  rocks, 
carrying  many,  with  their  snows,  to  lower  levels,  sometimes  falling  on 
glaciers,  sometimes  into  deep  valleys,  where  the  fragments  are  merely 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  action  of  rivers. 

Taking  the  general  causes  and  movements  of  glaciers  in  the  Alps  for 
his  guides,  the  observer  is  enabled  to  infer  how  far  glaciers  would  be 
found  in  other  regions.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  pointed  out,  thatf 
from  the  little  variation  of  climatal  conditions  in  tropical  regions,  gla- 
ciers would  not  be  expected  among  the  mountains  there  situated,  and 
sufSciently  high  to  be  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Where  the  alterna- 
tions of  frost  and  thaw,  snow  and  rain,  would  be  insufficient  to  produce 
the  needful  amount  of  n^v^,  assuming  this  to  bo  the  storehouse  whence 

*  Professor  Forbes  mentions  one  of  green  slate,  pushed  forward  \>j  the  glaoier  of 
Swartxberg,  TaUey  of  Saas,  and  now  left  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  firom  the 
glacier  bj  its  retreat,  estimated  by  M.  Venetz  to  contain  244,000  cubic  feet.  This  mass, 
if  about  14  cubic  feet  be  taken  to  the  ton,  would  weigh  no  less  than  17,428  tons. 

f  Remarques  sur  deux  points  de  la  Theorie  des  Glaciers,  Annales  des  Sciences  Q^ 
logiques,  1842.  He  obserires  that  glaciers  being  due  to  annual  and  not  merely  to 
diurnal  conditions,  there  could  be  only  perpetual  snows,  and  not  glaciers,  under  the 
equator,  where  the  Tariations  of  temperature  are  only  diurnal. 
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tlie  glaciers  are  supplied,  these  would  not  be  found.  Looking,  there- 
fore, at  the  different  known  regions  of  the  world,  their  varied  relief,  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  high  and  low  land,  the  different  amount  of 
water  supply  from  the  atmosphere,  either  in  the  shape  of  snow,  hail,  or 
rain ;  dumges  of  temperature  during  various  times  of  the  year,  and 
their  amount ;  prevalent  or  periodical  winds— -one  set  dry,  the  other 
bringing  abundant  moisture,  and  proximity  or  distance  from  the  sea — 
the  observer  finds  no  want  of  modifying  conditions  for  the  presence  or 
absence,  and  geological  importance  of  glaciers.  At  one  time  glaciers 
were  somewhat  doubted  among  the  great  range  of  the  Himalaya,  but 
several  are  now  known.  The  height  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  Finder 
glacier  is  estimated  at  about  11,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the 
Koplinee  glacier  at  12,000,  which,  the  height  of  the  perpetual  snow 
line  near  them  being  considered  at  about  15,000  feet,  would  give  a 
glacier  descent  of  3,700  feet  for  the  former,  and  3,000  feet  for  the 
latter.'*'  The  lowest  part  of  the  glacier  of  the  Ganges  is  12,914  feet 
above  the  sea,  according  to  Captain  Hodgson. 

Proceeding  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  where  high  lands 
rise  sufficiently  high  into  the  atmosphere  to  obtain  a  constant  covering 
of  snow,  and  the  fitting  conditions  permit  glaciers  to  descend  amid  the 
adjacent  valleys  at  lower  levels,t  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions, 
we  find  the  glaciers  not  only  covering  various  portions  of  land,  but 
jotting  into  the  sea,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  having  descended 
towards  its  level.  If  the  observer  will  in  imagination,  and  by  reference 
to  the  view  of  part  of  it  previously  given  (fig.  84),  fill  up  the  valley  of 
Ghamonix  with  sea  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  village 
of  Chamoniz  (3,425  feet  above  the  sea),  and  therefore  so  that  the  per- 
petual snow  line  descended  (in  round  numbers)  to  within  about  1,000 
feet  from  the  sea  level,^  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  numerous  glaciers 
would  jut  into  the  sea,  resting  upon  and  grating  along  the  rocks  forming 
their  bases  and  sides,  until  the  emersion  in  the  water  became  such  that 
they  floated  at  their  extremities,  the  transport  of  fallen  fragments  being 
continued  in  the  manner  that  they  now  are,  until  the  glacier  reached 
the  sea.  Here  the  conditions  for  their  further  transport  would  be 
modified.  Instead  of  terminal  moraines,  the  blocks  would  be  thrown 
into  deep  water,  and  those  which  now  fall  off  the  lateral  moraines  would 
be  distributed  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  the  new  shores.  Modi- 
fications would  also  arise  from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  mass  of 

*  Lientemuit  Straoh^,  Bengal  Engineers,  Jameson's  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal, 
ToL  zliT.  p.  119,  and  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  yiii.  p.  794. 

f  In  the  Pyrenees,  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  glaciers  would  appear  to  be 
■uch,  that,  where  thej  occur,  thej  are  almost  always  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  mountains. 

X  Taking  8,500  feet  aboTe  the  sea  as  the  snow  line  for  the  Alps,  the  altitude  inferred 
bj  Professor  Forbes. 
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the  glaciers,  asaumlDg  the  needful  climatal  changes.  If  ve  now  add 
wave  and  breaker  action,  and  tides,  it  vill  be  seen  that  there  wonld  be 
a  tendency  to  bave  the  protruding  portions  of  the  glaciers,  where  they 
floated,  broken  away  by  the  one  and  the  other,  more  partioolarly  when 
the  glaciers  were  weakened  by  lines  of  creTasses,  formed,  m  now,  upon 
the  land,  before  the  protmsion  seaward  was  e£fected.  Great  masBes  of 
ice  wonld  thus  be  borne  away,  supporting  their  moraines,  gathered  and 
transported  outwards,  as  at  present. 

This  imaginary  case  may  be  considered  as  reatiied,  from  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  perpetual  snow  line  to  the  sea,  with  certain  obTious  modifi- 
cations, in  portions  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Glaciers  formed,  necessarily, 
at  minor  altitudes  above  the  sea,  there  descend  to  the  shores  in  Tarioos 
situations,  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,* 
even  advancing  beyond  thorn,  so  that  their  extremities  become  separated 
and  are  borne  away  by  tidal  streams  and  sea  currents,  the  masses  of 
ice  often  loaded  with  tbe  fragments  of  rock  detached  from  the  cliffs  and 
heights  amid  which  the  glaciers  moved  ontwards,  as  in  the  Alps.  Let 
a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  (fig.  90),  represent  the  section  of  a  portion  of  coast, 
along  a  ravine  or  hollow,  in  which  a  glacier,  /,  g,  e,  h,  finds  its  way 


outwards  to  tbe  sea,  *,  so  that  at  A,  it  has  &  tendency  to  float  at  its  ex- 
tremity, from  its  relative  BpeciGc  gravity,  as  regards  tbe  sea,  and  it 
shotdd  be  recollected  that  glacier  ice  would  sink  less  deeply  in  sea  than 
in  fresh  water.  And  lot  (  be  the  level  of  ordinary  high  water  in  a  tidal 
sea,  and  1 1'  the  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water.  The 
ordinary  glacier  movements  and  thoir  consequences  would  go  on  nnin- 
terruptedly,  as  in  the  Alps,  allowing  for  tbe  modifications. due  to  an 
Arctic  climate,  from/toj/,  where  the  sea  line  cuts  tbe  coast  and  glacier; 

*  With  respect  to  the  ftltematioDs  of  temperature  productJTe  of  glseiers,  it  would 
•ppeu  thftt  in  these  regions  there  is  no  irant  of  the  needful  aUernstions  of  frost  and 
thaw.  In  Qreenland  the  hest  of  the  days  in  the  aummer  months  is  considenible,  Ihaw- 
ing  the  snow  and  ice,  while  the  nights  are  commonlj  cold,  irith  frosts.  Eren  daring 
the  winter  at  Spitibergen,  irheo  strong  Boutherl;  winds  prevail,  thaws  are  known. 
The  tBmperatare  of  the  warmest  months  at  Spitiborgea  is  estimated  at  34-5°,  and  the 
longMt  daf  lasta  foar  months,  tbe  northern  portion  of  these  islands  being  within  10° 
of  the  North  Pole. 
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while  from  g  towards  d^  a  change  in  the  polishing,   grooving,   and 
•eratching  of  the  rocky  sides  and  bases  would  gradually  be  effected  as 
the  final  floating  of  the  ice  removed  its  pressure  from  them.   Still  much 
of  the  polishing,  grooving,  and  scratching  would  take  place  beneath  the 
sea  level,  and  the  fragments  which  may  have  fallen  between  the  glacier 
and  its  sides,  or  through  crevasses  of  sufficient  depth,  while  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  would  be  squeezed  out  beneath  the  ice  under 
that  level,  accompanied  by  the  finer  detrital  matter,  derived  in  the 
manner  above"  mentioned  (p.  230),  which  is  borne  away  amid  dry 
land,  and  in  mechanical  suspension,  by  the  glacier  rivers.     As  the  ice 
moved  seawards,  instead  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  inland  gla- 
cier,  the  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock  of  the  lateral  and  central 
moraines,  should  there  be  such,  would  fall  over  into  the  sea,  accumu- 
lating in  different  ways  beneath  it,  according  to  the  depth  of  water  and 
configuration  of  the  coast.     It  is  assumed,  for  illustration,  that  at  d 
such  blocks  do  accumulate.    With  respect  to  the  finer  detritus,  instead 
of  being  removed,  amid  dry  land,  by  running  waters,  as  in  the  Alps, 
its  outward  movements  by  such  means  would  be  checked  at  the  sea 
level,  ty  with  the  difference  due  to  the  fall  of  tide  to  t\     Its  further 
oonree  outwards  would  depend  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
loaded  with  this  matter  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  the  general 
motion  of  the  glacier.    We  have  seen  that  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Bhone  readily  sink  beneath  the  clear  water  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
spreading  over  the  bottom  (p.  72),  and  we  should  anticipate  that  the 
turbid  waters  under  notice,  finding  their  way  beneath  Arctic  glaciers 
u  the  usual  manner  above  the  sea  level,  would  also  be  discharged  out- 
wards beneath  the  glacier,  particularly  when  we  regard  the  head  of 
water  formed  inland,  between  the  glacier  and  its  rocky  sides  and  base, 
and  the  movement  of  the  glacier  itself,  tending  to  carry  off  any  mud  or 
clay  80  accumulated  that  it  could  interrupt  the  free  course  of  the  turbid 
water.     We  have,  moreover,  to  recollect,  that  from  the  melting  of  the 
glacier  by  the  sea,  the  saltness  of  the  latter  is  usually  found  much 
diminished  in  such  situations.     Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, there  would  appear  much  probability  of  the  finer  detritus 
fiading  its  way  beneath  the  glacier  into  the  sea,  to  be  distributed  over 
its  bottom  according  to  conditions,  tidal  streams  and  sea  currents  pro« 
dncing  their  usual  effects.     Along  steep  coasts,  such  as  those  of  Green- 
land, where  glaciers  are  so  common,  much  mud  may  be  thus  distributed 
under  the  deep  water  which  usually  adjoins  them,  and  into  this  mud 
glacier-borne  fragments  of  rock,  sometimes   of  considerable  volume, 
would  from  time  to  time  be  discharged,  so  that  the  resulting  mixture 
would  be  a  clay  without  apparent  stratification,  amid  which  fragments 
of  rocks,  of  very  varied  form  and  volume  were  dispersed. 

The  transport  of  fragments  by  glacier  ice,  the  latter  jutting  into  the 
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sea,  does  not  cease  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  glohe  with  the  eztenrion 
of  the  glacier  itself;  not  only  is  it  subject,  at  its  seaward  extremity,  to 
the  breaker  action,  which  obserTcrs  inform  us  undermines  its  base,  and 
finally  brings  down  huge  fragments  into  the  water,  but  also  to  the  pres- 
sure of  tidal  streams  or  sea  currents,  and  to  the  fracturing  influence  of 
the  up  and  down  motion  produced  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides  in  tidal 
seas.  Some  of  the  masses  of  ice  thus  broken  off  and  floated  away,  10 
at  m  (fig.  90),  with  any  load  of  blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  roek, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  inland  glaciers  of  temperate  climates  would  be 
carried  towards  the  terminal  moraines,  would  contribute,  as  at  ^  (fig.  90), 
by  their  melting,  and  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  no  small  amount  of 
blocks,  which  might  be  dispersed  amid  the  clay  or  mud,  even  of  ieeip 
waters,  such  as  those  in  Baffin's  Bay. 

Greenland  has  been  considered  as  a  mass  of  land  nearly  oorered  by 
perpetual  snows,  and  interlaced  with  glaciers,  many  of  the  latter  pro- 
truding beyond  the  ordinary  coasts  into  the  sea.  Their  seaward  extre- 
mities are  well  known,  after  having  been  detached  from  their  main 
masses,  to  be  floated  away,  often  bearing  fragments  of  rock  in  and  upon 
them,  even  to  and  beyond  Newfoundland."'  In  the  western  and  moun- 
tainous part  of  Spitzbergen,  glaciers  reach  and  protrude  into  the  sea, 
exposing  ice-cliffs  from  100  to  400  feet  in  height.  A  little  northward 
of  Horn  Sound,  a  great  glacier  is  noticed  as  occupying  11  miles  of  the 
sea-coast,  the  highest  portion  rising  in  a  cliff  of  400  feet  above  the 
water.  On  the  east  coast  of  Northeast  Land  great  glaciers  are  also 
foimd. 

M.  Ch.  Martiusf  mentions  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  are  com- 
monly even,  and  not  much  broken,  and  that  the  ice  resembles  that  of 
the  upper  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  pointing  out  that  of  Aletsch  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  Spitzbergen  glaciers.     There  are  lateral,  but  no  cen- 

*  The  current  from  the  northward  bears  a  mass  of  ice  with  it  to  the  Bouthward  along 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland ;  sea  ice,  as  well  as  the  glacier  ice  noticed  ahoTe.  The  iee 
is  described  as  sometimes  extending  across  from  Greenland  to  Iceland ;  polar  bean 
bding  occasionally  ice-borne  to  the  latter,  where  they  commit  great  haTOContil  destrojed. 
The  accumulation  of  ice  is  stated  to  extend  occasionally  f^om  120  to  160  miles.  Ma- 
wards,  around  Cape  Farewell.  Its  movement  thence  is  described  as  northwurd  to 
Queen  Anne's  Cape,  passing  afterwards  to  the  western  side  of  DaTis's  Strait,  and  frtai 
Cape  Walsingham  (Cumberland  Island)  along  the  American  shore  to  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Redfield  (American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xlviii.,  1845)  gives  a  valuable  ohnrt, 
illustrative  of  a  paper,  on  the  Drift  Ice  and  Currents  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Toaohiaf 
the  general  quantity  of  drift-ice,  it  is  stated  to  vary  considerably.  <*  It  is  sometimei 
seen  as  early  in  the  year  as  January,  and  seldom  later  than  ^e  month  of  August 
From  March  to  July  is  its  most  common  season.  It  is  found  most  frequently  to  the 
west  of  longitude  44°,  and  to  the  eastward  of  longitude  52°,  but  icebergs  are  sometimes 
met  with  as  far  eastward  as  longitude  40°,  and  in  some  rare  cases  even  still  IVirther 
towards  Europe."  p.  378. 

f  Observations  sur  les  Glaciers  du  Spitxberg  compares  k  ceux  de  la  Suisse  et  de  Im 
Norw^ge.   Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.,  vol.  xL  1840 ;  Biblioth^que  UniverseUe  de  Geneve,  1840. 
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tnl  monines,  the  former  proceeding  with  the  glacier  to  the  sea.*  The 
elib  of  ice  riBing  above  the  eea  he  eatimatea,  as  previous  observers  have 
done,  as  varying  in  height  from  30  to  120  metres  (98  to  393  English 
feet),  and  he  states,  that  the  seaward  terminal  portions  of  the  glaciers 
rest  on  water.  Respecting  the  height  and  slope  of  the  Spitzbergcn 
glaciers,  he  estdmates  the  difference  between  the  foot  and  the  summit  of 
a  Bell  Sonnd  glacier  at  1160  feet,  and  its  slope  at  10°.  The  principal 
glacier  of  Bell  Soimd  is  also  stated  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  in  comc- 
qoence  of  its  great  length.  M.  Eugene  Robert,  who  likewise  visited 
Spitibergen,  remarks  on  the  destruction  of  the  ice  by  the  breakers,  and 
eonaidera  that  where  this  is  not  effected,  the  masses  of  ice  arc  very  sta- 
tionary. M.  Durocher,  who  has  also  visited  these  lands,  observesf  that 
the  glaciers  do  not  there  rise  more  than  from  1300  to  1650  (English) 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  snows  above  not  taking  the  character  of  n6v6, 
hnng  too  much  elevated  above  the  needful  conditions  for  its  production. 
The  masses  of  ice  detached  from  the  land,  floating  about,  and  com- 
nonly  known  as  icebergs,  are  sometimes  of  very  considerable  dimen- 


Dons.  The  accompanying  view  (fig.  91)  is  of  one  seen  by  Sir  Edward 
Pinyl  in  his  first  voyage,  and  is  interesting,  not  only  as  showing  the 

*  SMpMtiaE  th*  moTklnei  of  SpitibergeD,  M.  MsTtiaa  obserrei  that  tbe  bates  of  the 
■Mrlj  TCrtiokl  cliffa  bounding  the  glBoien  an  ooTered  with  a  muB  of  debris,  fallen 
from  tli«  bnghts.  Between  liieae  beights  and  tbe  gUeier  there  ii  gometimes  a  Email 
Tlllcj  or  depTusion.  The  great  glacier  of  Bell  Soand  is  thus  separated  from  it^  bann- 
daij  bflights.  This  glacier  was  merely  stained  with  earth  in  its  lateral  portione. 
TIieM  of  Madalioa  Ba;  were  eoTcrod  irith  stoneB  at  their  lower  portions,  occnpyiDg 
•bout  as  eighth  part  of  their  breadth.  Not  only  were  bloclfe  Been  in  their  npper  eur- 
boaa,  but  also  imbedded  in  the  lee.  M.  Martins  never  enir  them  in  the  front  of  the 
^ftdera  bordering  the  sea. 

f  H^moire  snr  la  limlte  des  neiges  perp£tae1!e«,  sur  lee  glaciers  dn  Spitibeig  eont- 
parti  i  ttax  det  Alpes— Partie  de  OiSographie  Pbysiqae  du  Voyage  de  la  Recherche, 
IMS.     acoreaby  giTes  the  height  of  the  Horn  Sound  glacier  m  1300  feet. 

X  B«dne«d  trom  a  plate.  In  Fairy's  First  Voyage,  4to.  vdiL 
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magnitude  of  this  mass  of  ice  (the  far  greater  portion  being  concealed 
beneath  the  sea),  but  also  as  exhibiting  something  of  its  structure.  It 
may  be  here  obseryed,  that  such  masses  of  ice,  remaining,  as  they  are 
often  known  to  do,  stranded  for  a  long  time  in  some  high  latitude,  might 
become  covered  with  snows,  marked  by  alternations  of  frosts  and  thaws, 
and  even  frozen  rain,  so  that  their  upper  parts  may  be  in  the  condition 
of  ndvd,  thus  covering  over  the  remains  of  old  moraines,  resting  on  more 
ordinary  glacier  ice.  Indeed,  as  respects  the  latter  itself,  in  regions 
where  the  perpetual  snow  line  closely  approximates  to,  and  even  cuts 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  might  expect  the  n^v^  condition  more  and  more 
to  prevail,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  icebergs  are  frequently  of 
that  character. 

The  northern  icebergs  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  carriers  of  rock 
fragments,  often  of  great  size,  from  the  lands  where  the  bergs  have 
been  formed,  as  portions  of  glaciers,  over  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  distributing  them  upon  the  bottom  in  various  directions,  and 
upon  parts  of  it  to  which  no  other  cause  now  contributes  detritus.* 
Blocks  and  minor  fragments  may  even  be  thus  dropped  upon  bare 
rocks  beneath,  and  upon  every  kind  of  inequality.  Should  a  constant 
supply  of  block-bearing  icebergs,  regarding  the  subject  generally,  be 
thrown  into  any  constant  current,  corresponding  lines  of  deposit  would 
result,  assuming  the  melting  of  masses  of  ice,  of  various  sizes,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  distances  during  their  progress  in  such  current ;  these 
lines  having  no  reference  to  the  form  of  the  bottom,  or  its  modifications 
from  any  other  deposits  accumulated  now,  or  at  previous  geological 
times.  Stranded  near  shores,  or  upon  mud  or  sand-banks,  these  though 
somewhat  deep  in  the  sea,  still  catching  their  submerged  portions,  ice- 
bergs would  tend  much  to  disturb  detrital  deposits  beneath  them,  par- 
ticularly when  moved  by  the  waves  produced  during  heavy  gales  of 
wind,  as  also  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides.  The  heavy  thumping  of 
such  huge  masses,  as  some  of  these  icebergs  are,  would  cause  great 
derangement  of  deposits  effected  tranquilly ;  and  in  many  situationSi 
blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks,  with  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  would  be 
irregularly  mixed  by  the  application  of  such  force — singular  inter- 
mixtures, and  contortions  of  any  previously  bedded  structure  bemg 
produced.  The  icebergs  which  ground  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  much  disturbance  of  the  bottom,  often 
adding  to  it  great  blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rocks,  borne  by  them 
from  more  northern  regions,  f 

*  Mr.  Conthouy  mentions  an  iceberg,  with  apparently  boulders  npon  it,  as  low  down 
as  latitude  86°  10^  N.,  and  longitude  89°  W.  The  same  author  states  that  he  had  often 
met  with  icebergs  between  the  parallels  of  3G°  and  42°  N.,  in  his  voyages  to  and  from 
America  and  Europe.    American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xliii.,  1842. 

t  Mr.  Couth ouy  (American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xliii.,  1842,  p.  155)  mentiom 
having  seen  (in  September,  1822)  a  large  iceberg  aground  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
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Ab  is  well  known,  glaciers  reaching  the  sea  are  not  confined  to  the 
Aorthem  hemisphere  ;*  they  are  also  found  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
Sir  James  Boss  mentions  a  great  glacier,  at  ^tna  Islet,  South  Shet- 
lind,  as  descending  from  a  height  of  1200  feet  into  the  ocean,  where  it 
presented  a  vertical  cliff  of  100  feet.  Adjoining  the  termination  of  the 
glacier^  Sir  James  found  the  largest  aggregation  of  icebergs,  evidently 
broken  from  it,  he  had  ever  seen  collected  together.  Glaciers  are  also 
noticed  by  Sir  James  Ross  as  descending  from  nearly  the  summit  of 
the  Admiralty  Range  (mountains  7,000  to  10,000  feet  high)  in  Victoria 
Land,  and  projecting  many  miles  into  the  sea,  bare  rocks  in  a  few 
places  inland  breaking  through  the  covering  of  ice.  As  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  such  glaciers  may  be  expected  to  bring  down  with  them  those 
fragments  of  rock  which  can  fall  upon  them,  to  grate  over  the  hard 
rocb  on  which  they  move,  and  to  aid  in  contributing  fine  detritus  to 
the  adjacent  sea-bottom,  should  the  temperature  be  such  that  water 
could  flow  between  the  ice  and  the  supporting  rock.  Moreover,  when 
we  consider  the  volcanic  character  of  so  much  of  the  great  southern 
land  as  has  been  seen,  we  should  expect  that,  as  in  Iceland,  volcanic 
eruptions  and  the  heating  of  the  ground  would  occasionally  produce  the 
sudden  melting  of  snows  and  descent  of  the  water  which  could  remain 
fluid  sufficiently  long  to  find  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  this  manner,  not 
only  the  transport  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  the  larger  volcanic  sub- 
rtances  vomited  out  of  craters,  may  be  moved  to  the  lower  ground,  or 
into  the  sea,  but  also  the  fragments  of  rock  which  might  have  fallen 
iipoQ  snow  or  ice  from  any  cliffs  or  steep  places  whereVer  atmospheric 
influences  could  detach  them ;  not  forgetting  the  effects  of  earthquakes 
(bo  common  in  great  volcanic  countries)  upon  the  glaciers  and  snows, 
especially  in  localities  where  great  avalanches  could  be  produced. 

•  Though  from  its  general  mode  of  occurrence,  the  great  icy  barrier 
of  the  Antarctic  regions  might  not,  at  first,  appear  any  important  agent 

Great  Buik  of  Newfoondland,  and  considered  to  be  in  about  720  feet  water  (120 
hiUhmnB),  toundinga  three  miles  inside  giving  630  feet  (105  fathoms).  A  fresh  wind 
from  the  Mttward  kept  forcing  it  on  the  bank,  the  sea  causing  it  to  rock  with  a  heavy 
frinding  noise.  On  another  occasion  (August,  1827)  he  observed  another  iceberg 
agroimd  upon  the  Great  Bank,  in  between  480  and  640  feet  water  (80  to  90  fathoms). 
Xhe  huge  mass  rocked  with  the  swell,  going  at  the  time,  and  even  turned  half  over 
when  struck  bj  the  breakers.  The  sea,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around,  was  dis- 
eoloured  by  mud  worked  up  from  beneath.  Above  water  the  iceberg  was  50  to  70  feet 
high,  and  about  1200  feet  long.  It  suddenly  fell  over  on  its  side,  with  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  sea. 

*  Although  glaciers  are  so  common  in  Iceland,  they  do  not  appear  actually  to  reach 
the  sea.  Those  descending  from  the  high  Jokulls  are  noticed  as  separated  from  it  by 
great  moraines.  Some  of  the  glaciers  are  described  as  black  in  parts,  from  the 
quantity  of  volcanic  cinders  and  ashes  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  sudden 
melting  of  mows  and  glaciers  from  volcanic  action  in  Iceland  is  represented  as  pro- 
ducing great  rushes  of  water,  bearing  large  accumulations  of  volcanic  products 
outwards. 
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in  the  transportal  of  mineral  mtttter,  it  has  beoB  found  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditiona,  portions  of  the  lee,  detached  from  it,  maj  bear  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  mud,  sand,  and  rock  fragmentB  of  various  eisea 
into  milder  climates,  depositing  their  loads  over  tho  bottom  of  the  eea 
upon  which  thoj  may  be  carried.  This  icy  barrier  presents  a  very 
singular  appearance,  stretching  over  a  vast  distance,  with  ice-cliffs 
rising  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  sea,  large  fragments  of  them  and 
minor  pieces  of  ice  floating  in  front  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  view* 
(fig.  92),  representing  a  great  detached  mass  in  a  long  creek  or  bay  in 


the  barrier  itself-  From  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  ice  and  sea- 
water,  the  former  necessarily  descends  from  beneath  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  a  depth  which  might  be  estimated  if  the  ice  were  of  a  uniform 
kind,  with  a  known  specific  gravity.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  would  appear  to  present 
somewhat  the  character  of  the  n6v6  of  the  higher  parts  of  glaciers  in 
temperate  regions,  being  formed  of  alternations  of  snow,  slcot,  frozen 
mist  and  rain,  with  the  refreezing  of  portions  which  in  the  summer 
months  may  be  thawed  at  times  by  the  influence  of  the  8un.t  As  de- 
tached portions  of  this  barrier  were  found  by  Sir  James  Ross  aground, 
60  miles  from  its  main  edge,  and  200  miles  from  Victoria  Land,  in 
1,560  feet  of  water,  the  ice  was  there  at  least  of  that  thickness. 

n  Wilkes's  "  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  vol.  ii.  Tha 
«  "Pekcoob,"  which  h«d  been  driven  igiiiingt  thia  great  mass  of 
ice.  The  view  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  idea  of  the  great  Carrier  itself,  whioh 
would  be  but  an  extennon  of  a  similar  Tange  of  ice-cliffs.  A  long  iltastratiTe  Tiew  of 
ths  great  Ant«r«tta  loe-barrier  ia  given  in  Boss's  "  Voyage  of  Discover;  ond  Research 
in  tha  Antaretio  Kegiona,"  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

^  Sir  James  Robs  desoribes  gigsntio  IciclM  depending  from  the  projecting  parts  of 
the  iee-clilb,  proving  that  thaws  sometimes  took  place.  NotwitbstaDding  that  the  time 
of  the  observttioQ  (February  9,  1841)  corresponded,  as  respects  season,  with  Augnst 
in  England,  the  temperature  was  at  12"  (Fahr.),  and  did  not  rise  above  14"  at  noon. 
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The  depth  of  water  obtained  not  far  distant  from  the  barrier'*'  would 
show,  as  Sir  James  Ross  has  observed,  that  much  of  it  most  be  up- 
borne by  the  sea,  and  not  rest  on  the  sea  bottom,  however  the  general 
mass  may  be  held  fast  by  adhering  to  land,  or  by  reposing  upon  mud, 
sind,  gravel,  or  solid  rock,  at  minor  depths.  It  will  be  obvious  that- 
the  ice  must  be  limited  in  depth  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
which  it  descends.  We  have  seen  (p.  120)  that  at  the  depth  of  4,500 
feet,  the  most  dense  water,  with  its  temperature  of  39*5°,  appears  to 
remun  somewhat  fixed  in  these  regions,  the  waters  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sea  necessarily  varying  in  temperature  according  to  the  seasons. 
In  January  (1841),  consequently  in  the  summer  of  that  portion  of  our 
globe,  Sir  James  Ross  found,  about  12  or  14  miles  from  the  barrier,  a 
temperature  of  33°  at  a  depth  of  900  feet,  one  which  could  not  fail, 
widely  spread  beneath  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be,  to  act  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  mass  of  ice  descending  into  the  sea.f 

Seeing  that  numerous  and  large  masses  of  ice  are  annually  detached 
from  the  great  ice-barrier  adjoining  Victoria  Land,  and  are  floated  off 
into  milder  regions,  the  question  arises  of  whence  the  needful  supply 
for  this  loss  is  obtained,  assuming  a  certain  general  icy  frontier  to  bound 
the  barrier,  and  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  variation  of  seasons. 
The  great  thickness  of  the  detached  masses  would  lead  us  to  consider 
that  they  were  not  portions  formed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  main  mass 
during  certain  seasons  as  additions  to  it,  and  were  subsequently  broken 
off,  to  be  replaced  by  other  additions ;  but  rather  that  they  were  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  main  mass,  formed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  it.     Under  this  view  there  would  be  a  motion  outwards  of 
tiiis  mass,  sufficient  to  supply  the  annual  waste  of  icebergs  at  the  outer 
edge.    Such  a  movement,  though  very  slow,  would  yet  produce  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  which  this  great  mass  of 
ice  passed,  grating  over  it,  heavily  pressing  upon  and  scratching  bare 
rocks  and  shingle  beds,  in  the  manner  of  a  common  glacier,  though  over 
a  far  wider  area.     Shingle  beds,  produced  by  some  previous  condition 
of  land  and  sea,  might  thus,  as  well  as  any  supporting  rock,  be  scratched 

•  Sir  James  Ross  found  (lat.  T?^'  bQ^  S.,  long.  lOO^*  15^  E.)  a  depth  of  1,980  feet  (380 
fathoms),  within  ^  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  the  barrier,  the  bottom  green  mud.  He  also 
obtained  2,400  feet  (400  fathoms)  12  or  14  miles  off  the  icj  barrier  in  another  situation, 
about  100  mUes  from  Victoria  Land,  the  bottom  being  also  a  green  mud,  so  soft  that 
the  sounding-lead  descended  into  it  2  feet — *' Voyage  of  Discoyery  and  Research  in  the 
Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions,''  toI.  i. 

t  The  temperature  at  1,800  feet  was  34-2<',  at  900  feet  33°,  at  the  surface  3P,  and 
of  the  air  28^  In  another  situation  (lat.  77°  49^  S.,  and  long.  162°  30^  W.),  and  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  barrier.  Sir  James  Ross  found  the  temperature  of  the 
bottom  (green  mud)  at  1,740  feet  (290  fathoms)  to  be  30  8°,  only  2°Iower,  he  observes, 
than  would  be  obtained  at  a  more  considerable  distance  from  the  barrier,  and  showing 
the  small  influence  of  the  mass  of  ice  upon  the  sea  adyoining  it. 

16 
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throughout,  pebbles  moved  against  pebbles,  in  lines  of  a  general  parallel 
character,  over  very  extended  areas. 

As  the  various  layers  of  which  the  ice-barrier  is  formed  indicate  acou- 
mulations  from  atmospheric  causes,  unless  the  melting  of  the  beds* 
beneath  were  equal  to  the  deposit  of  snow,  sleet,  fog,t  and  rain  (frosen 
upon  its  fall)  above,  there  would  be  a  continued  increase  of  icy  matter. 
The  marked  general  uniformity  in  height  of  tl)e  ice-cliflb,  and  the  tabular 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  barrier  inwards,^  would  point  to  some 
cause  having  an  extended  and  uniform  action,  so  modifying  any  accu- 
mulation of  the  kind  as  to  keep  the  mass  at  a  general  uniform  thickness. 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  a  fitting  depth  would  appear  suflSlcient  to 
effect  this,  any  addition  from  above  to  the  general  mass,  so  long  as  it 
plunged  into  water  and  did  not  rest  on  the  sea  bottom,  being  compen- 
sated by  the  melting  of  the  lower- surface,  pressed  down  by  the  increased 
accumulation  above. 

Captain  Wilkes  refers  the  formation  of  the  ice  in  the  first  place  to 
ordinary  field  ice,  upon  which  layers  from  rain,  snow,  and  even  fog  so 
accumulate,  that  the  mass  descending,  takes  the  ground,  part  of  it 
trending  outwards  into  deeper  water,  and  floating  when  conditions 
permit.§ 

Huge  masses  of  this  barrier,  detached  from  it,  float  to  more  tempe- 
rate regions,  borne  onwards  by  currents  and  prevalent  winds.  The 
following  sketchy  (fig.  98)  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  tabular  character 
of  numerous  icebergs  before  they  have  been  much  melted  in  more  tem- 
perate climates,  and  also  will  show  the  stratified  appearance  noticed. 
Sir  James  Ross  found  many^  in  about  63^  30'  south,  rising  with  tabular 

*  Respecting  these  layers,  Captain  Wilkes  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  voL 
ii.)  observes,  **  that  80  different  beds,  on  the  average  2  feet  thick,  were  counted  in  tibe 
large  icebergs,  detached  from  the  main  ice,  and  80  in  the  smaller."  Assuming  similar 
beds  beneath  the  sea  level,  the  whole  would  constitute  no  small  amount  of  ice  and  now 
accumulated  in  horizontal  layers  and  beds,  in  part  supported  like  beds  of  solid  minortl 
matter  by  subjacent  ground. 

f  Respecting  fog,  Captain  Wilkes  remarks,  **  that  it  may  make,  when  froien,  a  markid 
addition  to  the  ice  accumulations,  since  he  has  known  it  frosen  to  the  depth  of  a  qnarter 
of  an  inch  upon  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  ships  in  a  few  hours." 

X  Where  an  opportunity  occurred  of  seeing  over  the  ice-cliff  (about  50  feet  high),  Stt 
James  Ross  describes  the  mass  as  quite  smooth  in  its  upper  part,  and  looking  like  *'  aa 
immense  plain  of  frosted  silver." 

{  Wilkes,  «*  United  States  Exploring  Expedidon,"  vol.  ii.  Respecting  that  portion  of 
the  mass  which  reposes  on  the  bottom  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  have  also  to  oon- 
sider  the  effect,  for  any  value  it  may  have,  which  may  be  due  to  terrestrial  heat  bo- 
neath,  the  ground  protected  from  great  atmospheric  depressions  of  temperatoro  by  tha 
mass  of  ice  and  snow  above. 

II  Taken  from  Wilkes's  **  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  vol.  ii. 

ji  27th  December,  1840.  *<  Voyage  of  Discovery,"  &c.  They  extend  often  with  a 
similar  tabular  character,  according  to  particular  seasons,  more  northerly.  Aeeording 
to  such  seasons  also,  the  icebergs  generally  of  the  southern  regions  range  to  TOiy 
different  warmer  latitudes.    Upon  returning  from  the  Antarctic  regions  in  1840,  the 
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B  to  the  height  of  from  120  to  180  feet,  sereral  more  thui  2 
nulea  io  circmnfeTenoe.     Thej  were  falling  rapidly  to  pieces,  and  their 


coine  vas  marked  hj  the  portiona  of  ice  detached  from  them.  Re- 
■peeting  the  mode  in  which  icebergs  are  separated  from  the  main  mass 
of  the  ice  barrier,  and  from  the  few  he  observed  near  it  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  Sir  James  Boss  infers  that  they  are  chiefly  detached  doBing 
tlie  irinter,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  air  being  then  so  different, 
riiereaa  it  more  closely  approximates  during  the  summer.  He  points 
to  the  great  cracks,  some  many  miles  in  length,  obserrcd  in  the  ice  of 
Aretie  regions  upon  a  sadden  fall  of  30°  or  40°  in  the  temperature,  and 
more  especially  well  seen  in  the  great  fresh-water  lakes,  where  the  sudden 
nntB  are  accompanied  by  loud  reports.  The  unequal  expansion  of  the 
i«  exposed  to  40°  or  50°  below  zero  (Fahrenheit),  while  beneath,  the 
ttnperatnre  is  28°  to  80°  above  it,  could  not.  Sir  James  Ross  infers, 
ht  produce  the  separation  of  large  masses  of  ice.  However  little  the 
wtion  of  the  wares  could  affect  a  mass  descending  so  low  beneath,  the 
nr&ee  of  the  sea,  we  should  expect  that  the  influence  of  a  rise  and  fall 
of  tide  would  be  felt,  tending  alternately  to  lift  and  depress  much  of  it, 
especially  at  spring  tides,  so  that  supposing  fissures  formed,  this  very 
constant  up  and  down  movement  would  also  tend  to  separate  masses  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  barrier. 

While  numerous  icebergs  are  but  the  detached  portions  of  the  great 
ice  barrier,  which  have  not  rested  on  a  sea-bottom,  and  therefore  trans- 
porting DO  mineral  matter  to  milder  regions,  beyond  any  volcanic  ashes 
or  einders  discharged  over  the  icy  area,  of  which  they  may  have  formed 
a  part,  from  such  volcanic  vents  as  Mount  Erebus,  and  be  interstratified 
with  the  layers  of  ice  and  snow,*  others  carry  onwards  no  small  amount 

AAmt  TCMeti  of  tlia  United  8t%tei  Eiploring  Eipedition  law  the  last  In  56°  S.,  61° 
8L,  and  68°  8.  Thej  were  known  to  range  bd  much  northerlj  in  1832,  that  TetBcIa 
btmod  nnnd  Capo  Horn  from  the  PaciSo  were  obliged  to  pat  baek  to  Chili  for  a  time, 
in  mder  to  avoid  tliom. 

*  Sir  Jamos  Roib  (Antaretie  Toyage)  mentioni  '■  that  having  obaerred  new-fonn«d 
iee  off  Tietorla  Land,  eoTored  with  tome  colouring  matter,  a  portion  of  the  ioe  waa 
m«It«d  and  filtered,  and  an  impalpable  powdir  collBOted,  ooniideted  ai  Toloanio  dnat." 
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of  mud,  sand,  and  rock  fragments  of  different  sizes.  We  have  accounts 
of  some  covered  with  such  detritus,  blocks,  so  found,  weighing  several 
tons.*  The  detached  portions  of  the  glaciers,  such  as  those  descending 
from  the  Admiralty  Bange,  would  bo  expected  to  transport  the  frag^ 
ments  which  could  fall  upon  them,  as  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  addition  to  whatever  may  be  thus  carried,  large  icebergs 
which  have  rested  upon  the  sea  bottom  are  often  capsized,  so  that  the 
mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  rock  adhering  to  them  beneath  are  suddenly 
upturned,  a  very  great  change  in  the  relative  position  of  such  detritus 
being  in  this  manner  quickly  produced.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  one 
suddenly  capsized  off  Victoria  Land,  bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was,  for  the  moment, 
supposed  to  be  an  island  not  previously  seen.f  In  this  manner  detritus 
may  not  only  bo  transported  directly  from  the  land  upon  detached  por- 
tions of  glaciers,  but  also  the  mud,  sand,  and  stones  of  a  sea  bottom  be 
uplifted  several  hundred  feet,  and  carried  great  distances  into  milder 
climates.]:  A  somewhat  constant  supply  and  a  general  course  of  the 
floating  ice,  from  currents  and  prevalent  winds,  would  cause  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  detritus,  thus  obtained  and  floated  away,  to  be  distributed 
over  the  sea  bottom,  mud,  sand,  and  fragments  of  varied  sizes  mingled 
together.  Though  the  finer  matter  would  take  longer  to  sink  through 
the  sea,§  and  so  far  become  strewed  over  the  bottom  more  widely  and 
in  a  more  even  form,  enveloping  various  inequalities  that  may  occur  (as 
well  covering  the  tops  as  the  sides,  if  not  too  steep,  of  submarine  Iiills)| 

*  R088,  "Voyage  in  the  Antarctic  Regions,"  vol.  i.  p.  178.  Mr.  Contlionj  observed 
masses  of  rock  embedded  in  an  iceberg  seen  in  lat.  63°  20'  S.,  long.  104°  50^  W.,  1,460 
miles  fVom  Tlcrra  del  Fuego,  and  1,000  miles  from  St.  Peter's  and  Alexander's  Islands, 
whence  he  supposes  the  ice  to  haTe  drifted.  One  of  the  rock  masses  seemed  to  show  a 
face  of  about  20  square  feet.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  this  iceberg,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  80°,  and  of  the  water  84°.  The  water  to  leeward  of  the  ice  was  7°  colder 
than  4}  miles  to  windward  of  the  berg. — **  American  Journal  of  Science,"  toI.  zliiL, 
1842. 

t  "  Antarctic  Voyage,"  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

I  Captain  Wilkes  (**  United  States  Exploring  Expedition")  considered  that  he  landed 
upon  an  upturned  iceberg,  part  of  the  icy  barrier  weathered  by  storms,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  main  land,  in  latitude  G5°  60'  40"  S.  Upon  it  were  boulders,  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud  or  clay.  The  larger  specimens  were  of  basalt  and  red  sandstone.  One 
piece  of  rock  was  estimated  at  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  were  cemented  by 
very  compact  ice,  thus  forming  an  icy  conglomerate. 

As  regards  the  distances  to  which  the  icebergs  from  the  southern  ice  are  carried. 
Captain  Wilkes  infers  that  they  are  conveyed  westward  the  first  season  by  the  southeast 
winds,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  barrier,  being  the  second  season  driven  northwards 
until  they  reach  C0°  S.,  after  which  they  rapidly  move  more  northward  and  disappear. 
Sir  James  Ross  mentions  a  tabular  iceberg,  rising  130  feet  above  the  sea,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  in  about  58°  8G'  S. 

i  Sir  James  Ross  (**  Antarctic  Voyage")  considers  the  bottom  as  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  12,000  feet.  Inequalities  to  a  considerable  amount  also 
exist.  No  bottom  was  obtained  by  a  line  of  24,000  feet,  in  latitude  68°  88'  8.,  and 
longitude  12°  49'  W. 
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the  larger  fragments  would  fall  more  irregularly  upon  and  into  the  finer 
sediment.  Submarine  hill-tops  would  be  as  much  covered  by  them  as 
any  depressions,  and  they  would  often  be  plunged  into  mud,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sounding-lead  above  mentioned  (p.  241),  and  which  de- 
scended two  feet  into  the  fine  green  mud  beneath  2400  feet  of  sea,  at  a 
distance  of  100  miles  from  Victoria  Land.  This  fine  mud  would  not 
appear  an  uncommon  sea  bottom  off  Victoria  Land,*  and  as  icebergs 

*  This  mud  seems,  from  the  soundings  obtained  by  Sir  James  Ross  {**  Antarctic 
Tojage*'),  to  be  common  for  about  400  miles  along  the  great  icy  barrier  near  Victoria 
Land.     It  has  been  noticed  preTiously  (p.  241)  that  a  detached  portion  of  this  barrier 
vat  found  aground  upon  it,  beneath  1560  feet  of  water,  200  miles  from  that  land.    Re- 
ipocting  its  composition,  those  minute  bodies,  the  Diatomacece,  which  were  considered 
by  Ehrenberg  and  many  naturalists  as  inftisorial  animals,  and  by  others  as  yegetables, 
tad  which  seem  now,  especially  flrom  the  researches  of  Mr.  Thwaites  (of  Bristol),  to  be 
idmitted  by  Dr.  Hooker,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  other  highly  qualified  persons  as  the  latter, 
would  appear  to  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it    At  the  same  time,  as  no  rivers 
of  Tietoria  Land  bear  out  fine  sediment,  and  great  volcanoes  are  there  in  activity,  we 
msy  look  to  the  distribution  of  ashes  and  cinders  vomited  forth  from  the  latter  as  add- 
ing such  products  fh>m  time  to  time  to  this  mud. 

"The  water  and  the  ice  of  the  South  Polar  ocean,"  observes  Dr.  Hooker  («  Flora 

Aitaretiea,"  vol.  ii.  p.  608),  <*  are  alike  found  to  abound  with  microscopic  vegetables 

belonging  to  this  order  (Diatomacecs).    Though  much  too  small  to  be  discerned  with 

the  naked  ^e,  they  occurred  in  such  countless  myriads  as  to  stain  the  berg  and  pack 

ice  vherever  they  were  washed  by  the  sweU  of  the  sea ;  and  when  enclosed  on  the  con- 

SMling  surfkoe  of  the  water  they  imparted  to  the  brash  and  pancake  ice  a  pale  ochreous 

c^ovr.    In  the  open  ocean  northward  of  the  frozen  zone,  this  order,  though  no  doubt 

*l>M8t  universaUy  present,  generaUy  eludes  the  search  of  the  naturalist,  except  when 

iti  species  are  c<mgregated  amongst  that  mucous  scum  which  is  sometimes  seen  floating 

<tt  the  waves,  and  of  whose  real  nature  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  the  coloured  contents 

^the  marine  animals  which  feed  on  these  Alga  are  examined.   To  the  south,  however, 

of  the  belt  of  ice  which  encircles  the  globe,  between  the  parallels  of  50°  and  70°  S.,  and  in 

tke  waters  comprised  between  that  belt  and  the  highest  latitude  ever  attained  by  man, 

this  vegetable  is  very  conspicuous,  from  the  contrast  between  its  colour  and  the  white 

now  and  ice  in  which  it  is  ^embedded,  insomuch  that,  in  the  eightieth  degree,  all  the 

fvface  ice  carried  along  by  the  currents,  the  sides  of  every  berg,  and  the  base  of  the 

great  Victoria  Barrier  itself,  within  reach  of  the  swells,  are  tinged  brown,  as  if  the 

polar  waters  were  charged  with  oxide  of  iron. 

**Ab  the  migority  of  these  plants  consist  of  very  simple  vegetable  cells,  enclosed  in 
indestructible  silex  (as  other  Algce  are  in  carbonate  of  lime),  it  is  obvious  that  the  death 
and  deeomposition  of  such  multitudes  must  form  sedimentary  deposits,  proportionate 
in  their  extent  to  the  length  and  exposure  of  the  coast  against  which  they  are  washed, 
in  thickness  to  the  power  of  such  agents  as  the  winds,  currents,  and  sea,  which  sweep 
them  more  energetically  to  certain  positions,  and  in  purity  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
and  nature  of  the  bottom.  Hence  we  detected  their  remains  along  every  ice-bound 
■here,  in  the  depths  of  the  adjacent  ocean,  between  80  and  400  fathoms.  Off  Victoria 
Barrier  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  a  stratum  of  pure  white  or  green 
mnd,  composed  principally  of  the  siliceous  colls  of  Diatomacem ;  these  on  being  put  into 
water  rendered  it  cloudy,  like  milk,  and  took  many  hours  to  subside.  In  the  very  deep 
water  off  Victoria  and  Graham's  Land  this  mud  was  particularly  pure  and  fine ;  but 
towards  the  shaUower  shores  there  existed  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  disintegrated 
rocks  and  sand,  so  that  the  organic  compounds  of  the  bottom  frequently  bore  but  a 
■mall  proportion  to  the  inorganic.'' 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  the  Diatomacea,  Dr.  Hooker  remarks  (ibid.  p.  605), 
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discoloured  by  mud  seem  aot  unfrequent  in  these  soiithem  Ifttitadec, 
Buch  mud  may  be  iridely  distributed  and  be  irregularly  supplied  witb 
sand,  stones,  and  large  fragments  of  rook,  as  the  icebergs  melt  avaj 
and  drop  tbeu:  loads  of  mineral  substances.* 

Captain  Cook  long  since  (1777)  made  known  the  fact  that,  at  the 
mountainous  island  of  South  Georgia,  included  between  latitude  68°  57' 
and  &i'  57'  S.,  glaciers  descended  into  the  sea,  detached  masses  from 
which  floated  outwards,  to  be  distributed  by  ocean  currents  and  preva- 
lent winds,  in  given  directions.  The  following  view  of  FossessioD  Bayf 
rif.M. 


(latitude  51°  5'  S.),  in  that  island,  presents  us  with  a  glacier  reaching 

that  man/  epeae*  are  found  from  pole  to  pole,  "  while  these  or  others  »re  pTeaarred  la 
■  fosiil  state  In  strata  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  also  probably  no  latitude  between 
that  of  Bpitibergen  and  Victoria  Land,  where  some  of  the  speoisa  of  either  connlfy  d« 
not  «ii«t;  Iceland,  Britain,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  North  and  South  AmeriGa,  and  the 
Soath  Sea  Islands,  all  possess  Antarctic  Dialomaaa.  The  ailioeons  eoats  of  speetes 
onlj  known  liTing  in  the  waters  of  the  South  Polar  Ocean  haye,  during  past  agea,  oon- 
bibnted  t(f  the  formatiDn  of  rocks,  and  thn*  the;  outliTe  aeieral  sncoessiTe  ereationB  of 
organiied  betngs.  The  phonolite  stones  of  the  Rhine  and  the  tripoU  stone  eontain 
'  apeciea  identical  with  what  are  now  contribaUng  to  form  a  sedimentarj  depoait  (and 
perhaps  at  some  future  period  a  bed  of  rook),  eitending  in  one  continuona  stratnn  for 
400  measured  mites.  I  allude  to  the  ihores  of  the  Victoria  Barrier,  along  whose  eoaat 
the  soundings  eiamined  were  inTariably  charged  with  diatomaoeons  remains,  oonstlta- 
ting  a  bank  which  Btretohea  200  miles  north  ^m  the  base  of  Victoria  Banier,  while 
the  aTerage  depth  of  water  aboTS  it  is  300  fathoms,  or  ],600  feet." 

*  As  reBpeeta  sand  intermingled  with  ice  and  carried  away.  Captain  Witkea  mentions 
("  United  States  Exploring  EipecUtion")  a  floating  mass,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  snow  and  ice,  the  former  miied  with  sand.  Upon  thl«  pieces  of  granite  and  red  day 
were  also  found. 

f  Taken  from  the  plate,  tdI.  ii.  p.  21S,  of  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Soath  Pole,  4to., 
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the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  was  more  coneiderable  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary sounding-line  (204  feet)  employed  at  the  time.  Captain  Cook 
saySi  '^  The  head  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  two  places  on  each  side,  was 
terminated  by  perpendicular/  ice-cliffs  of  considerable  height.  Pieces 
were  continually  breaking  off,  and  floating  out  to  sea ;  and  a  great  fall 
happened  while  we  were  in  the  bay  (January  17,  1775),  which  made  a 
noise  like  cannon."  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bays 
generally  in  this  land  being  filled  by  glaciers,  supplying  an  abundance 
of  icebergs ;  and  it  is  easy  to  infer  that,  from  amid  the  mountain  cliffs 
among  which  these  glaciers  find  their  way  to  the  coast,  many  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  may  be  ice-borne,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
remote  from  South  Georgia.  Not  a  stream  or  a  river  could  be  seen 
throughout  the  whole  coast  explored,  though  it  was  visited  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  region.  Captain  Cook  also  mentions  bays  full  of  glaciers, 
descending  fixMn  the  heights  of  Sandwich  Land,  discovered  by  him  upon 
leaving  South  Georgia,  on  the  southeast  of  that  island.'*' 

Quitting  the  far  southern  land  and  remote  islands,  the  climate  is 
Buch  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  although  comprised  between  latitude  52^  30' 
and  56^  S.  (a  range  corresponding  in  the  northern  hemisphere  with  the 
position  and  distance  between  l^irmingham  and  Edinburgh),  that  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  occurs,  according  to  Captain  King,  at  between 
3500  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  that 
glaciers  descend  into  the  sea.t  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Beagle  Channel  (a  remarkable  strait,  running  east  and  west 
across  the  southern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego),  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  whence,  in  many  places,  magnificent  glaciers 
descend  to  the  water's  edge,  fragments  falling  from  them  into  the  sea, 
and  floating  about  as  miniature  icebergs.^  He  remarks  that  glaciers 
occur  at  the  head  of  the  sounds  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the 
southern  part  of  South  America.§    It  would  appear  that  as  far  north 

*  Cook'i  Tojftge  to  the  South  Pole,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  He  remarks  also  upon  the  flat 
tnrfSMeit  and  even  heights,  of  the  icebergs  in  that  region,  some  two  or  three  miles  in 
rireonitoeace,  reminding  ns  of  the  character  of  those  off  the  great  ice  barrier  near 
▼ietorift  Land. 

f  ICr.  Darwin  gives  the  foUowing  table  of  the  climate  of  Port  Famine,  Straits  of 
MageUaD,  and  of  Dublin : — 


Dublin 

Port  Famine  .    .     . 

Difference    .    . 

lAtltiid*. 

Summer 

Tempenr 

ture. 

Winter 

Tempenr 

tore. 

Differenoe. 

Mean 

cft  Summer 

and 

Winter. 

68«  21"  N. 
68    88  S. 

59-64« 
60- 

89-2« 
8808 

20-840 
16-92 

49-87*' 
41-54 

0   17 

9-64 

6-12 

8-42 

7-88 

X  Darwin,  **  Voyage  of  Adrentare  and  Beagle,"  toI.  iii.  p.  248. 

{  Ibid.,  p.  282.    Mr.  Darwin  obsenres  (p.  288),  <«In  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains  no 
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as  latitude  48o  80'  S.  glaciers  advance  into  the  sea.  Eyre's  Sound  is 
terminated  by  glaciers  descending  from  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  cast.  Mr.  Bynoo  saw  numerous  detached  masses  of  ice  floating 
abouty  20  miles  from  the  head  of  the  sound ;  and  upon  one,  drifting  out- 
wards, found  an  angular  block  of  granite,  described  as  a  cube  of  nearly 
two  feet,  partly  imbedded  in  it,  the  ice  thawed  around."*"  Mr.  Darwin 
directs  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  a  glacier  at  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
even  in  latitude  46^  40'  S.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  reaching  to  the  head 
of  Kelly  Harbour,  pointing  out  that  thus  ^^  glaciers  here  descend  to  the 
sea  within  less  than  nine  degrees  of  latitude  from  where  palms  grow, 
less  than  two  and  a  half  from  arborescent  grasses ;  and,  looking  to  the 
westward,  in  the  same  hemisphere,  less  than  two  from  orchideous  para- 
sites, and  within  a  single  degree  of  tree  fems."t 

The  transportal  of  mineral  matter  by  floating  ice  is  not  limited  to 
portions  of  glaciers,  broken  off  where  they  have  protruded  into  the  sea, 
or  to  masses  detached  from  great  continuous  ranges  of  ice,  such  as  the 
barrier  off  Victoria  Land,  and  which  have  rested  upon  the  bottom,  and 
have  been  subsequently  upset,  then  carrying  rock  fragments,  sand,  and 
mud  upwards,  tr  which  scraped  away  a  part  of  the  sea  bottom  as  they 
floated  off,  transporting  detritus,  adhering  beneath,  to  various  distances. 
Rivers,  in  regions  where  the  temperature  descends  sufficiently  low, 
remove  no  small  portion  of  such  matter  by  means  of  ice  down  their 
courses,  and  coast  ice  distributes  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  it  in 
various  directions.  As  regards  the  mode  in  which  detritus  may  be 
conveyed  by  rivers,  it  may  often  be  studied  in  our  brooks  and  streama, 
when  a  sudden  thaw  suddenly  fills  them  with  water,  lifting  away  ice 
which  may  bind  gravel,  sand,  or  pieces  of  frozen  mud  together,  by  their 
sides  or  in  shallow  places.  According  to  the  relative  specific  gravities 
of  the  detached  portions  of  ice,  stones,  sand,  and  mud,  will  they  be 
seen  to  move,  some  larger  pebble,  perhaps,  deeply  set  in  its  support  of 
ice,  trailing  along,  and  leaving  the  mark  of  its  passage  on  the  bottom. 
Other  portions  will  float  more  freely  onwards,  some  acquiring  rotatory 
motion,  and,  by  grinding  against  each  other,  parting  with  some  parts  of 
their  load,  especially  the  heaviest,  while  here  and  there  they  become 
jammed  in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  stream,  and  stranded  upon  shoals, 


less  than  nine  ^glaciers)  descend  from  a  mountain,  the  whole  side  of  which,  accoi 
to  the  chart,  is  covered  with  a  glacier  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  21  miles,  and  witk 
an  aTerage  breadth  of  1 }  mile.  It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  glacier  merely  ascends 
some  Talley  for  the  21  miles,  but  it  extends  apparently  at  the  eame  height  for  that 
length,  parallel  to  the  sound,  and  here  and  there  sends  down  an  arm  to  the  sea-coast. 
There  are  other  glaciers  having  a  similar  structure  and  position,  with  a  length  of  10  or 
15  Bulcs  (Tierra  del  Fuego).*' 

*  *'  Voyage  of  Beagle,"  toL  iii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Darwin  calls  attention  to  this  souid 
b«iig  in  a  latitude  corresponding  in  the  north,  with  that  of  Paris,  and  also  to  an  **  Ice- 
b«g  Sovad,**  as  gaea  in  the  charts  stiU  fVurther  north. 
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there  remaining,  in  great  part,  until,  the  thaw  proceeding,  the  ice  melts, 

tnd  the  detrital  matter  is  dealt  with  by  the  stream  in  the  usual  manner.* 

The  transportal  of  mineral  matter  which  may  often  and  easily  be  seen 

in  this  minor  manner,  under  the  fitting  conditions,  is  but  carried  out 

ipon  a  larger  scale  in  many  great  rivers,  where  the  relative  magnitude 

of  die  effects  produced  more  engages  our  attention,  especially  when  those 

objects  to  which  we  attach  interest  are  endangered  or  sustain  injury. 

Ih  the  regions  where  ice  is  common  upon  great  rivers  during  part  of 

the  year,  and  that  part  of  the  year  the  time  when  the  water  supply  is 

the  least,  and  the  river  level  the  lowest,  the  fragments  of  rocks,  pebbles, 

nnd,  and  mud  of  the  sides  and  shoal  grounds  become,  as  it  were,  a  piece 

of  the  main  sheet  of  ice,  should  it  extend  entirely  over  the  river,  or  of 

8oeh  portions  of  one  as  may  exist.     These  are  ready  to  be  broken  off, 

lifted,  and  borne  down  the  stream  as  the  waters  of  the  river  rise  before 

•nj  general  increase  of  temperature  melts  the  ice  upon  the  banks,  shoals, 

or  general  surface  of  the  river.     It  will  be  obvious  that  the  transportal 

of  detritus  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  as  in  the  little  brooks,  and 

that  while  some  portions  are  carried  long  distances,  others  will  be  left 

io  rarious  situations,  according  to  conditions ;  sometimes  fragments  of 

rock  being  carried  to,  and  accumulated  in,  situations  where  the  ordinary 

force  of  the  river  cannot  readily  dislodge  them,  and  indeed  sometimes 

he  altogether  insu£Bcient  for  the  purpose.     Wo  have  various  accounts 

of  detritus  so  borne  downwards  in  rivers  by  means  of  ice.     In  the  St. 

lAwrence  there  would  appear  to  be  good  opportunities  of  studying  the 

^itnsportal  of  mineral  matter  on  the  large  scale.     Captain  Bayfield  has 

pointed  out  that  there,  when  the  temperature  in  winter  sometimes  de- 

seends  80^  below  zero  (Fahr.,)  large  boulders  are  entangled  in  the  ice, 

ttd  carried  considerable  distances  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 

qmg.      Shoals  are  thickly  strewed  with  them.f     Conditions  being 

&TOurable  for  keeping  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock  in  the  lower  part 

*  It  18  while  studjing  the  effects  of  ice  in  the  brooks  and  minor  streams  that  an 
obterrer  may  sometimes  see  the  formation  of  ice  at  t}ie  bottom.  M.  Arago,  whose 
attcntian  thia  satject  has  engaged,  remarks  respecting  it  ("  Annuaire  da  Bureau  des 
Loogitiidea  pour  1838,"  p.  244),  that  the  movement  of  these  running  waters  mixes 
Ihote  of  different  temperatures  and  densities,  so  that  when  the  whole  is  at  the  freezing 
pidnt,  the  pebbles  and  other  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook  constitute  so  many 
prqicetionB,  as  in  a  saline  solution,  and  thus  ice  is  formed  upon  them.  The  ice  thus 
produced  is  spongy,  from  the  crossing  and  confused  grouping  of  its  crystals,  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  preventing  a  uniform  arrangement  of  parts.  The  ice  accumulates, 
and  graduaUy  envelopes  numerous  pebbles  and  other  substances,  and  will  rise  to  the 
surface  with  its  mineral  load  if  the  general  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  wiU  permit. 
M.  Leclercq  has  observed  (''  M^moires  Couronn^s  par  TAcad^mie  de  Bruxelles,"  tom. 
ziiL  1845)  that  the  ice  is  first  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  pebbles  or  other  objects 
opposed  to  the  current  of  water,  that  although  a  rapid  flow  of  water  contributes  to  the 
ilrst  production  of  the  ice,  the  increase  of  ice  is  in  proportion  as  the  movement  of  the 
water  is  moderate,  the  extreme  cold  considerable,  and  the  sky  clear. 

t  Bayfield  *<  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  (1886,)  vol.  iL  p.  228. 
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of  the  river  ice,  thus  carried  onwards,  and  indeed  often  driven  forwarda 
rapidly,  wherever  the  general  masses  grated  upon  anj  bottom,  over 
which  they  could  be  forced  by  the  volume  of  water  behind  (and  heavy 
piles  of  ice  sometimes  accumulate,  obstructing  the  free  flow  of  the 
waters),  much  scratching  and  furrowing  would  be  expected,  according  to 
the  relative  hardness  of  the  rocks  passed  over  and  of  the  ice-borne  frag- 
ments, to  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  ice  and  detritus,  and  to  the  velo- 
city with  which  that  mass  may  be  driven  upon  the  rocky  ledge  or  shoaL 
Fragments  of  rock,  set  in  the  ice,  and  grating  against  vertical  cliflb 
rising  from  comparatively  deep  water,  such  as  frequently  occur  <m  the 
bends  of  rivers,  would  also  horiiontally  scratch  and  abrade  the  rocks^ 
according  to  their  relative  hardness,  the  ordinary  river  action  not  r»> 
moving  these  marks,  though  they  may  become  obliterated  by  atmospheric 
influences  at  lower  states  of  the  river,  especially  where  the  diff-rocka 
were  composed  of  somewhat  incoherent  materials.  Thus  while  som^ 
ice-supported  boulders  and  fragment  of  rocks  were  grooving  and  furrow- 
ing the  horizontal  surface  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  b  (fig.  95),  and  others^ 
encased  in  ice,  were  borne  down  the  river  at  the  same  time,  scratching 
and  wearing  away  the  vertical  cliff  at  <?,  anothei:  collection  might  be 
leaving  permanent  traces  of  its  passage  upon  previously  ice-bome  boulr 
ders,  accumulated  from  local  causes  at  a. 


It  is  interesting  to  an  observer  to  consider  that  by  such  means  large 
rounded  portions  of  rock,  with  minor  pebbles,  may  thus  be  borne  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  be  thrown  down,  after  being 
scratched  in  their  passage  over  hard  ledges  of  rock,  or  over  boulders  in 
shallow  water,  in  situations  where  such  marks  would  not  be  removed  by 
any  attrition  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  under  existing  circum- 
stances, there  accumulating  with  finer  detritus,  even  mud  deposited 
from  water  in  which  it  had  been  held  in  ordinary  mechanical  vaapear 
sion.  Thus  the  scratching  of  the  ledges  of  solid  rock  and  heavy  stranded 
boulders  in  shallow  situations  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  boulders 
and  pebbles  by  which  this  was  effected  be  themselves  often  also  scratched, 
carried  onwards  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  be  deposited,  with 
these  marks  still  upon  them,  amid  fine  sediment  in  depths  beyond  the 
reach  of  wave  or  breaker  action  for  the  attrition  necessary  to  remove 
such  scratches. 

The  great  rivers  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  delivering 
themselves  into  the  Arctic  Sea  (p.  157),  flowing  as  they  do  from  milder 
into  colder  climates,  present  us  with  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
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iee  sooner,  «nd  its  continaance  later  at  their  embouchures  than  towards 
their  origin.  The  effects  produced  are  especially  interesting,  inasmuch 
ts  when,  firom  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  ice  on  the  southward,  floods 
are  produced,  these  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  the  ice  towards  the 
moaths  of  the  rivers.  In  consequence,  it  not  unfrequentlj  occurs  that 
the  resistance  of  the  ice  being  suddenly  overcome,  it  is  violently  up- 
heaved and  broken,  and  in  parts  thrown  aside,  with  any  masses,  or  minor 
fragments  of  rocks  attached  to  it.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  has  pointed 
out  the  banks  of  rock-fragments  thus  produced  on  the  sides  of  rivers  in 
BoBua,  and  especially  notices  the  fluviatile  ridges  of  angular  blocks 
towards  the  month  of  the  Dwina.  White  carboniferous  limestone  there 
oecara  (about  110  versts  from  Archangel),  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
altering  amid  its  chinks  and  joints,  separates  them  when  frozen,  so  that 
fldbsequently  they  are  entangled  in  the  ice  adjoining  the  banks,  and  are 
thus  carried  with  it.*  By  the  sudden  rise  of  waters  thus  caused,  many 
a  block  of  rock  must  be  borne  over  low  ground,  stranded  on  shoal  water, 
er  be  oocasionally  carried  seawards,  and  thrown  down  amid  fine  sedi- 
ment, the  conditions  for  the  transport  of  which  outwards  would  be  in- 
creased during  these  sudden  discharges  of  water.  The  crashing  and 
jamming  together  of  the  broken  masses  of  ice  would  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  scratching  and  scoring  of  blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks 
entangled  among  them,  and  such  blocks  and  fragments  may  also  be 
often  transported  to  situations  where,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
markings  thus  produced  would  not  be  obliterated. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  sea-coasts  in  those  regions  where  the 
temperature  falls  sufficiently  low  during  a  part  of  the  year  that  ice  is 
formed  upon  them,  entering  amid  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  binding  blocks  of  rock,  shingles,  sand,  and  even  mud,  with 
the  remains  of  any  marine  animals  there  occurring,  into  one  solid  mass, 
we  see  that  when  the  warmer  season  in  such  regions  comes  round,  mi- 
neral matter  may  be  readily  removed  from  one  place  to  another  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  coast  ice. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  this  coast  ice,  which  sometimes  rests  on 
ahallow  ground,  and  at  others  covers  deep  water,  we  should  expect  much 
g;rinding  of  the  masses  on  the  shore,  scratching  and  grooving  the  sides 
of  diflb  and  shallow  rocky  bottoms,  when  shingles  or  other  fragments 
of  rock  are  froien  into  the  ice,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
one  or  the  other.f    The  force  employed  would  appear  to  be  often  very 

*  MnreliiMii,  "  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains/'  toI.  i.  p.  667. 
He  quotes  M.  Bdbtlingk  as  noticing  large  granitic  boulders,  weighing  seyeral  tons,  en- 
tangled in  the  branches  of  pine  trees,  80  or  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams. 
Speaking  of  blocks  of  rocks  ice-borne  down  rivers.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  after 
Botioiog  their  modes  of  transport  and  deposit,  remarks,  that  old  drift  from  the  north 
maj  tlins  be  brought  back  to  the  northward  by  the  rivers,  p.  666. 

t  M.  Wtibye,  of  Kragero,  is  quoted  by  M.  FrapoUi  ("BuUetin  de  la  Soci^t^  Glolo- 
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considerable,  great  sheets  of  ice  being  set  in  motion,  and  being  driven 
with  tremendous  crashes  against  the  land,  so  as  not  only  to  act  upon 
shore  ice,  in  which  rock  fragments  and  shingles  may  be  imbedded,  thus 
pressing  them  heavily  against  bare  rocks,  bat  also  forcing  beaches  before 
them,  grinding  the  pebbles  and  boulders  against  each  other,  and  upon 
exposed  rocks,  by  which  both  may  be  scored  and  marked.  In  this  man- 
ner friction-marks  may  be  produced,  which  in  some  situations  may  not 
be  very  readily  removed  by  the  ordinary  rounding  and  smoothing  of 
breaker  action.  i 

When  an  observer  studies  the  maps  and  charts  which  we  as  yet  pos- 
sess of  the  northern  seas  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  he  will  find 
enough  to  show  him  that  portions  of  beaches  may  readily  be  removed 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  ice  from  the  coasts,  and  be  transported  to 
other  situations,  where,  upon  the  melting  of  that  ice,  they  may  be 
thrown  down  in  depths  amid  any  fine  detritus  there  accumulating. 
Should  any  of  their  component  pebbles  or  fragments  of  rock  have  been 
so  acted  upon  as  to  be  scratched  before  they  were  thrown  down,  they 
would  retain  those  marks  amid  the  fine  deposits  in  such  depths.  As 
ice  adheres  to  coasts  in  many  localities  during  winter,  upon  which,  from 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  sea  on  shores,  breakers  throw  whole  and 
broken  shells  of  molluscs  and  other  marine  animal  remains  during  the 
summer,  these  remains  would  be  liable  to  be  entangled  in  portions  of 
beach  removed  by  the  ice,  and  be  scattered  over  various  depths  of 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  transported  mineral  matter,  and  thni 
the  remains  of  littoral  molluscs,  often  in  fragments,  may  be  dispersed 
amid  a  mixture  of  mud,  and  ice-borne  blocks,  and  fragments  of  rock 
accumulating  in  deep  water. 

In  tidal  seas  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  movement  of  ice  in 
estuaries,  and  in  those  long,  deep  loughs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  in  Norway 
termed  fiordsy*  up  and  down  which  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  are  felt 

gique  de  France,"  1847),  as  inferring,  respecting  the  marks  left  by  the  bloek-and- 
shingle-bearing  ice  of  the  Scandinavian  coasts,  that  on  those  bordering  the  sea  in  the 
Bradsbergsamt,  **  the  scratches  and  furrows  on  horiiontal,  or  nearly  horiiontel  war* 
faces,  take  a  direction  always  perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of  coast  in  open  bayi* 
and  always  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  channels  in  narrow  fiords,  that  the  horisontaliiiy 
or  the  greater  or  less  inclination  of  the  scratches  on  the  inclined  or  Tertioal  ■nrfaoet 
depends  on  the  relief  of  the  coasts  of  the  locality,  and  always  corresponds  with  the 
relief  and  with  the  action  of  the  different  winds."  M.  Frapolli  himself  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  coast  ice  armed  with  blocks  and  pebbles  of  rook,  drlTen  about  in 
numerous  fragments  by  the  storms  of  winter  and  spring,  and  grinding  against  the  cliffii 
of  Scandinavia,  polishing  and  scratching  the  rocks  according  to  their  surfaces  and  posi- 
tion, the  cliffs  scratched  in  horizontal  lines  along  the  fiords  and  in  other  similar 
positions. 

*  The  channels  which  divide  Tierra  del  Fuego  into  its  many  islands,  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  separating  it  from  the  mainland  of  America,  with  the  very  numerous  inden- 
tations and  channels  found  between  the  east  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  MageUan  and 
the  Qulf  of  Penas,  and  into  which  glaciers  often  descend,  and  ice  floats  about,  wonl4 
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according  to  circumstances.     Coast  ice,  borne  backwards  and  forwards 

hj  the  tide,  and  hiaving  pebbles  and  fragments  of  rock  so  set  in  it  that 

thej  can  grind  upon  or  against  bare  rocks,  spread  horizontally  or  rising 

Tierticallj,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  estuaries  and  fiords,  could  scarcely  fail 

to  become  an  instrument  of  importance  in  the  scratching  and  grooving 

of  such  bare  rocks,  these  markings  being  also,  especially  in  the  case  of 

the  cliffs,  not  easily  removable.     This  action  continuing  through  many 

loccessive  ages,  certain  kinds  of  rocks  might,  in  favourable  localities, 

retain  marked  scratches  and  grooves  thus  produced,  independently  of 

the  influence  of  winds  driving  the  fractured  coast  ice  about  against  lines 

of  coast,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  such  ice.     Fragments  of  ice  and  any 

mineral  matter  they  may  sustain  are  thus  piled  up  at  the  bottom  of  bays 

or  in  shoal  water,  a  combination  of  a  heavy  on-shore  gale  of  wind  and 

t  ipring  tide  leaving  many  a  fragment  of  rock  in  a  situation  whence  it 

coold  not  readily  bo  removed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Ko  small  amount  of  rounded  boulders  and  pebbles  of  various  sizes 
my  thus  become  strewed  near  coasts,  or  be  mingled  beneath  deep 
vtter  with  the  angular '  fragments  which  have  either  been  transported 
by  icebergs,  broken  off  the  Wminal  portions  of  glaciers,  or  which  may 
bare  fallen  from  cliff's  upon  coast  ice,  with  the  addition  even  of  the 
lemains  of  littoral  or  shallow-water  molluscs,  or  of  other  marine  animals, 
such  as  the  bones  of  fish,  whales,  and  seals  carried  off*  by  the  coast  ice. 
A  good  example  of  the  removal  of  a  block  of  rock  by  coast  ice,  so  far 
from  the  polar  regions  as  Denmark,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Forchhammer, 
tlio  states  that  one,  about  four  to  five  tons  in  weight,  and  resting  on 
tlie  shore,  was  encased  in  coast  ice  during  the  winter  of  1844,  and  car- 
ried out  to  sea  with  the  ice  in  the  following  spring,  leaving,  as  it  moved 
aeaward,  a  deep  furrow  in  the  sandy  clay  of  the  shore,  not  quite  oblite- 
nted  six  months  afterwards.* 

As  modifying  the  accumulations  which  may  be  formed  on  the  bottoms 
of  seas  liable,  from  time  to  time,  and,  sometimes,  as  a  whole,  periodi- 
cally, to  sustain  icebergs  grounded  upon  them,  the  observer  has  to  bear 
in  mind  that  not  only  may  the  icebergs,  by  being  forced  against  banks, 

appear  to  be  frequently  Tery  deep  and  steep-sided.    In  mid-channel,  eastward  of  Cape 
F«rwardi|  Captain  King  fonnd  no  bottom  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  with  a  line  of  1686 

fMt 

*  Forchhammer,  **  BuUetin  de  la  Soci^US  G^ologiqne  de  France,"  1848.  He  observes, 
respecting  the  transport  of  blocks  and  pebbles  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  by  coast  ice, 
that  although  the  latter  enrelopes  the  blocks  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  to  enable  these 
to  be  borne  away,  it  is  necessary  that  the  thaw  or  rupture  of  the  ice  should  coincide 
with  the  rise  of  the  waters.  Respecting  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock  borne  out  by  the 
ice  from  the  Baltic,  by  means  of  Uie  current  setting  through  the  Kattegat  in  the  spring, 
Dr.  Forchhammer  mentions  that,  in  1844,  a  diver  found  the  remains  of  an  English 
cutter,  blown  up  during  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  covered  by  blocks, 
•ome  of  which  measured  from  six  to  eight  cubic  feet  The  same  diver  affirmed  that  all 
the  wrecks  he  had  visited  in  the  roadstead  of  Copenhagen  were  more  or  less  covered  by 
rock  firagments. 
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jumble  together,  and  Bingularly  miDgle  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  eren 
occasionally  adding  transported  fragments  to  the  disturbed  mass,  bat 
also  act  as  rocks  around  and  amid  which  streams  of  tide,  or  sea-currents, 
n^ay  become  for  the  time  modified.  We  should  espect  this  to  be  most 
experienced  in  the  regions  where,  from  the  general  intensity  of  the  cold, 
the  icebergs  could  the  longest  remain.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that 
the  streams  of  tide  were  so  strong  amid  grounded  icebergs  at  the  South 
Shetlands,  that  eddies  were  produced  behind  them,*  so  that,  as  far  as 
such  streams  were  concerned,  they  acted  as  rocks.  Navigators  have 
observed  icebergs  sufficiently  long  aground  in  some  situations,  that  even 
mineral  matter  might  be  accumulated  at  their  bases  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, while  streams  of  tide  may  run  so  strongly  between  others,  that 
channels  might  be  cut  by  them  in  bottoms  sufficiently  yielding,  and  at 
depths  where  the  friction  of  these  streams  could  be  experienced.  Much 
modification  of  sea  bottoms  might  be  thus  produced  by  grounded  ice- 
bergs, not  forgetting  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  many  become 
joined  together  by  ordinary  sea  ice,  constituting  part  of  a  mass  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  large  scale,  when  such  ice  is  broken  up.  However 
firm  the  icebergs  may,  like  so  many  anchors,  often  tend  to  hold  the 
main  mass,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  conditions  might  arise  by 
which  many  were  dragged,  cutting  and  ploughing  up  the  sea  bottoms  m 
their  courses. 

Ice  thus  transports  portions  of  rocks,  either  in  the  shape  of  glaciers, 
descending  under  the  needful  conditions  in  various  extra-tropical  regions, 
or  as  floating  ice  down  rivers,  as  coast  ice,  as  fragments  of  glaciers  de- 
scending into  the  sea,  or  as  masses  which,  having  been  aground,  cap- 
size, and  bring  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom  on  which  they  previously 
rested.  Huge  fragments  of  rock  are  by  these  means  moved  to  distances 
from  their  parent  masses,  of  which  no  other  known  power,  now  in  force 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  appears  capable.  It  has  been  seen  that 
glaciers  increase  and  decrease  according  to  the  variations  of  the  cli- 
mates under  which  they  are  formed.  What  the  amount  of  that  increase 
and  decrease  may  be,  under  the  conditions  now  existing,  and  where 
glaciers  have  been  noticed,  seems  not  well  ascertained,  though  the  diffe- 
rences in  their  volume  and  extent  would  appear  to  have  been  greater 
than  was  once  supposed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  distribute  rock  frag- 
ments outwards  from  mountain  regions,  these  generally  angular,  unless 
ground  between  the  glacier  sides  and  bottom,  the  larger  blocks  and 
fragments  remaining  where  the  glaciers  left  them,  while  minor  portions 
and  finely  comminuted  mineral  matter  arc  thrown  into  the  torrents  and 
rivers,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  according  to  their  powers.  River  ice 
may  carry  detritus  entangled  in  it,  distributing  the  mineral  matter 

*  R088,  **  Antarotio  Voyage.'* 
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OTer  areas  corresponding  with  their  courses,  and  which  may  be  snffi- 
dently  flooded  by  them,  transporting  many  a  block  and  fragment 
which  the  power  of  the  stream  could  not  othewise  have  moved.  With 
the  exception  of  rock  fragments,  which  may  have  fallen  from  cliffs  over- 
hinging  the  rivers,  and  not  afterwards  have  been  rounded,  which  may 
haie  been  broken  up  from  the  sides  in  the  manner  previously  noticed 
(p.  251),  or  which  may  have  been  left  by  some  prior  geological  condi- 
tion of  the  area,  we  should  expect  much  of  the  detritus  borne  down  by 
rirer  ice  to  be  composed  of  the  ordinary  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud  of  river 
ooorees. 

The  sea  deals  with  any  ice-borne  detritus  received  from  rivers,  or 
lirom  the  coasts,  according  as  it  is  tideless  or  tidal,  and  as  the  portions 
into  which  these  are  carried  may  be  in  movement  as  sea  and  ocean  cur- 
rents, or  the  ice  be  acted  on  by  the  wind.  Looking  at  the  northern 
regions,  where  rivers  of  su£Bcient  importance  discharge  themselves, 
cvrying  ice  outwards,  and  coast  ice  is  common,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  much  coast  shingle,  with  rounded  river  pebbles,  lumps  of  the  frozen 
mnd,  and  sands  of  estuaries,  the  occasional  remains  of  marine  animals, 
and  now  and  then  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  suddenly  swept  outwards 
bj  the  river  floods,  would  be  strewed  about  upon  the  sea  bottom. 
Many  a  bone  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals,  imbedded 
in  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  of  these  regions,  may  also,  after  having 
Iieen  washed  out  of  the  beds  which  contained  them,  bo  ice-borne  into 
the  sea,  and  be  mingled  with  remains  of  existing  animals.  To  these 
Day  be  added  angular  fragments  carried  out  by  the  ice  of  rivers,  or 
home  by  coast  ice  from  beneath  cliffs  whence  such  fragments  have 
&Ilen  upon  it,  independently  of  those  carried  into  parts  of  the  same 
seas  by  icebergs  detached  from  the  terminal  part  of  glaciers. 

Notwithstanding  the  Arctic  seas  are  so  shut  in  by  the  lands  of 
America  and  Asia,  a  comparatively  small  opening  (Bchring's  Strait) 
only  occurring  between  them,  a  space  su£Bciently  open  exists  between 
America  and  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  presented  by 
Iceland,  to  permit  the  escape  outwards  of  a  certain  portion  of  ice.  We 
have  seen  that  over  the  bottom  of  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  blocks 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  with  minor  detritus,  are  now  being  strewed, 
without  reference  to  its  inequalities.  In  the  Antarctic  seas  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  present  themselves.  Great  rivers,  bearing  ice-borne 
blocks  and  fragments  of  rocks,  with  minor  detritus,  are  not  found.  The 
land,  now  commonly  supposed  to  occupy  so  large  an  area  in  the  South 
Polar  regions,  supports  little  else  than  water  in  its  solid  form,  and  the 
coast,  for  the  most  part,  seems  so  encased  by  huge  icy  barriers,  that 
common  coast  ice  would  there  appear  considerably  limited,  as  compared 
with  the  Arctic  regions,  in  its  power  to  carry  off  rounded  boulders  and 
shingles.     Such  glaciers  as  reach  the  sea,  transporting  fragments  from 
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the  inland  cliffs  amid  which  they  may  moYCy  would  appear  the  principal 
agents  in  carrying  mineral  matter  directly  from  the  land,  allowing  for 
a  portion  transported  by  coast  ice.  The  ice  aground  off  Victoria  Land 
would  nevertheless  appear  to  have  the  power  of  transporting  much 
detritus  when  broken  up  into  icebergs  and  upset,  strewing  blocks  and 
minor  fragments,  sand,  and  mud,  over  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  South  Shetlands,  South  Orkneys,  South  Georgia,  Sandwich  Land, 
and  the  lands  more  or  less  encased  with  ice  between  the  South  Shei» 
lands  and  Victoria  Land,  doubtless  also  contribute,  by  means  of  glaciers, 
coast  ice,  and  probably  also,  as  capsized  grounded  ice,  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  rock  (some  rounded),  sand*,  and  mud,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  ocean  southward  of  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  southern  portion  of  America  adds  its  glacier-bome  fragments,  and 
thus,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  portions  of  rocks,  formed  in 
the  colder,  are  ice-borne,  and  left  beneath  the  seas  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  earth. 

Such  being  the  geological  effects  now  d^e  to  ice,  it  becomes  desirable 
to  consider  those  which  would  probably  arise,  either  from  a  general 
diminution  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  from  partial 
changes  of  that  temperature.  With  respect  to  the  first  we  have  to  look 
to  some  general  cause  common  to  the  whole  globe.  Whatever  the  con- 
ditions for  the  distribution  of  temperature  may  have  formerly  been,  wo 
see  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  now  causes  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  different  exposure  of  the  polar  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  to  it,  the 
great  variations  of  seasons  there  experienced.  Any  changes  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  therefore,  in  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  should 
produce  a  corresponding  change  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  the 
spheroidal  space  above  noticed  (p.  216),  surrounding  which  water  re- 
mains solid,  would  descend  lower  towards  the  sea  in  the  equatorial,  and 
cut  its  level  at  less  high  latitudes  in  the  polar  regions,  would  materially 
alter  the  climates  of  many  parts  of  the  world.  Geological  effects  due 
to  ice  would  be  more  widely  spread  than  they  now  are,  and  the  equa- 
torial space  within  which  ice-transported  masses  of  rock  and  other 
detritus  could  not  be  borne,  would  be  more  limited.  Glaciers,  where 
they  could  be  formed,  would  not  only  become  more  extended  than  they 
now  are  in  certain  mountainous  regions,  but  ranges  of  mountains,  amid 
which  they  do  not  at  present  occur,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  not 
descending  sufficiently  low,  would  contain  them;  so  that,  in  the  one 
case,  mineral  matter  would  bo  distributed  by  them  over  a  wider  area; 
and,  in  the  other,  over  districts  where  no  transportal  of  the  kind  exists 
at  the  present  time.  Fragments,  angular,  subangular,  and  rounded, 
would  be  distributed  by  river-ice  and  coast-ice,  where  none  such  are 
now  formed,  and  sea  bottoms  would  then  be  strewed  over  by  them, 
where  previously  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  carried.    Animal  and 
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reigetable  life  would  be  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  (that  adapted  to 

ike  colder  climates  of  the  earth  moving  more  towards  the  equator),  its 

remains,  at  least  such  as  were  preserved,  spreading  over  those  of  the 

inimals  and  plants  which  flourished  in  the  same  regions  under  higher 

temperatures. 

The  like  general  effects  would  be  expected  if,  without  supposing  a 
diminished  influence  of  the  sun,  our  whole  solar  system,  moving  through 
space,  should  pass  from  the  temperature  now  inferred  to  be  that  of  the 
portion  amid  which  that  system  takes  its  course  (p.  217)  to  one  less 
high.  And  it  may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  geologist  to  con- 
sider the  effects  which  would  follow  such  a  change,  even  to  the  amount 
of  a  few  degrees,  as  commonly  measured  by  thermometers.  In  his 
observations  on  the  distribution  of  masses  of  rock,  apparently  ice-borne 
to  their  present  positions,  and  about  to  be  noticed,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  he  should  regard  the  subject  generally  as  well  as  locally,  so  that 
wbatever  may  eventually  appear  the  right  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  recorded,  such  as  may  bear  upon  the  former  should  not  be 
omitted  in  the  search  for  the  latter.  As  regards  the  evidence  of  many 
dimates  having  remained  much  the  same,  with  certain  modifications, 
during  those  comparatively  few  revolutions  of  our  planet  round  the 
son,  of  which  we  have  any  records,  and  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  climates  generally  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  not  suffered 
nmterial  alteration  since  the  historical  period,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
the  geological  observer  will  soon  perceive  that  he  is  forced  to  consider 
it  as  affording  him  very  limited  aid  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the 
former  climatal  conditions  of  the  earth. 

The  present  different  conditions  as  to  the  production  of  ice  capable 
of  transporting  mineral  matter,  in  the  manner  above  noticed,  in  the 
northern  and  southern  cold  regions  of  the  globe,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  partial  changes  of  great  importance  may  arise  from  differences  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  itself.  £very-day  experience  in  geological  re- 
search will  show  the  observer  that  he  has  to  consider  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  in  an  unquiet  state  from  remote  geological  times  to 
the  present,  and  that  while  he  so  often  stands,  amid  stratified  deposits, 
on  ancient  sea  bottoms  now  elevated  to  various  altitudes  above  the  ocean 
level,  many  a  region  shows  that  its  area  has  more  than  once  been 
beneath  that  level  and  above  it.  Thus,  although  a  mass  of  land  may 
now  rise  above  the  sea-level  at  the  South  Pole,  separated  by  a  broad 
band  of  ocean  from  other  great  masses  of  land  to  the  northward,  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  as  regards  the  climate  of  that  part  of  the  globe, 
and  the  northern  polar  regions  are  otherwise  circumstanced,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  such  has  always  been  the  case,  even  in  more  recent 
geological  times.    If  we  change  the  conditions  of  the  two  polar  regions, 

a  difference  of  results  is  obtained  of  an  important  geological  character. 

17 
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Mr.  Darwin  has  skilfuUj  tonched  upon  the  effects  which  would  follow 
such  a  modification  of  conditions,  and  which  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  researches  of  this  kind."** 

In  like  manner  anj  elevation  or  depression  of  a  considerable  area  of 
drj  land,  which  should  raise  parts  of  it  above,  or  lower  others,  now 
above,  beneath  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  would  produce  modifications 
in  the  transportal  of  mineral  matter  which  could  be  effected  bj  ice.  If 
the  region  comprising  the  Alps  was  raised  8000  feet  above  its  present 
relative  level,  the  area  fitted  for  the  formation  of  glaciers  would  be 
greatly  extended,  many  a  valley  would  be  filled  with  ice,  and  many  a 
mountain  would  contribute  its  glacier,  not  so  filled  or  contributing  at  the 
present  moment.  Blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rocks  would  be  ioe- 
bome  over,  and  left  at  distances  from  the  main  range  not  now  attained ; 
and,  under  the  supposition  of  a  gradual  rise  of  land,  many  modifica- 
tions would  attend  the  change  in  the  perpetual  snow  line,  whence  the 
glaciers  for  the  time  took  their  rise.  Many  a  ravine  and  mountain 
side  would  be  grooved  and  scratched,  not  now  touched  by  glaciers,  and 
huge  masses  of  rock  be  accumulated  in  heaps  or  lines,  in  localities  where 
no  ice  now  transports  such  masses.   Assuming  a  depression  of  the  same 

*  He  trftnsports,  in  imagination,  parts  of  the  southem  region  to  a  correapondlng 
latitude  in  the  north.  *<0n  this  supposition,"  he  obserres,  "in  the  southern  provinow 
of  France,  magnificent  forests,  intwined  by  arborescent  grasses,  and  the  trees  loaded 
with  parasitical  plants,  would  coTcr  the  face  of  the  country.  In  the  latitude  of  Mont 
Blanc,  but  on  an  island  as  far  eastward  as  Central  Siberia,  tree-ferns  and  parasitieal 
Orchidea)  would  thrive  amidst  the  thick  woods.  Even  as  far  north  as  Central  Denmark, 
humming-birds  might  be  seen  fluttering  about  delicate  flowers,  and  parrots  feeding 
amidst  the  evergreen  woods,  with  which  the  mountains  would  be  clothed  down  to  the 
water's  edge."  Nevertheless,  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  (only  removed  twice  as  far 
to  the  eastward)  would  present  an  island  **  almost  wholly  covered  with  everlasting 
snow,  and  having  each  bay  terminated  by  ice-cliffs,  from  which  gpreat  masses  yearij 
detached,  would  sometimes  bear  with  them  fragments  of  rock.  This  island  would  <n47 
boast  of  one  land-bird,  a  little  gross,  and  moss ;  yet,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  sea 
might  swarm  with  living  creatures.  A  chain  of  mountains,  which  we  will  call  the  Cor- 
dillera, running  north  and  south  through  the  Alps  (but  having  an  altitude  much  in- 
ferior to  the  latter),  would  connect  them  with  the  central  part  of  Denmark.  Along 
this  whole  line  nearly  every  deep  sound  would  end  in  *bold  and  astonishing  glaoien.' 
In  the  Alps  themselves  (with  their  altitude  reduced  by  about  half),  we  should  find 
proofs  of  recent  elevations,  and  occasionally  terrible  earthquakes  would  cause  such 
masses  cf  ice  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sea,  that  waves,  tearing  all  before  them,  would 
heap  together  enormous  fragments,  and  pile  them  up  in  the  corner  of  the  valleys.  At 
other  times,  icebergs,  charged  with  no  inconsiderable  blocks  of  granite,  would  be 
floated  from  the  flanks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  then  stranded  in  the  outlying  islands  of  the 
Jura.  Who,  then,  will  deny  the  possibility  of  these  things  having  taken  place  in 
Europe  during  a  former  period,  and  under  circumstances  known  to  be  different  tnm 
the  present,  when,  on  merely  looking  to  the  other  hemisphere,  we  see  they  are  under 
the  daily  order  of  events?"  Mr.  Darwin  then  calls  attention  to  the  island  groups, 
*' situated  in  the  latitude  of  the  south  part  of  Norway,  and  others  in  that  of  Ferroe. 
These,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  would  be  buried  under  snow,  and  surrounded  by  walls 
of  ice,  so  that  scarcely  a  living  thing  of  any  kind  would  be  supported  on  the  land."— 
Narrative  of  the  Surreying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  iiL  p.  201. 
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area,  if  we  take  the  present  relative  levels  onlj  into  consideration,  the 

trmsport  of  glacier-borne  blocks  and  fragments  of  rock,  with  the 

polhhing,  grooving,  and  scratching  of  valleys  and  their  sides  bj  the 

noving  ice,  would  be  limited  to  the  areas  now  occupied  bj  glaciers. 

Ally  allowing  for  their  extension  and  contraction  within  the  range  of 

the  present  elimatal  condition. 

Thus,  by  the  elevation  and  depression  of  large  areas  of  dry  land 
very  varied  conditions  for  the  existence,  extension,  or  contraction  of 
glaciers,  with  their  geological  conse<][uences,  may  arise  without  reference 
to  those  due  to  floating  ice,  excepting  such  as  could  be  formed  in  great 
lakes,  such  as  that  of  Greneva,  for  example,  where  eiSects  similar  to 
those  observed  in  northern  America  would  be  produced.  On  the  shores 
of  such  lakes  coast  ice  would  be  formed,  inclosing  fragments  of  the 
rocks  and  shingles  of  beaches,  to  be  borne  away,  should  circumstances 
permit,  if  raised  to  an  altitude  permitting  a  depression  of  temperature 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  such  ice.  There  is  also  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  conditions  under  which  glaciers  could  protrude  into  large 
fresh-water  lakes,  carrying  rock  fragments  with  them,  and  having  their 
extremities  broken  off  and  floated  away  with  their  detrital  loads,  under 
piroper  depths  of  water,  as  now  takes  place  in  the  sea  in  the  polar 
re^ons.  Such  masses  of  ice,  though  not  moved  onwards  by  streams  of 
tide  or  ocean  currents,  would  still  be  under  the  influence  of  the  winds, 
to  be  driven  to,  and  stranded  in  minor  depths,  where  the  ice  could 
melt,  and  leave  any  blocks  or  fragments  entangled  in  or  resting  upon 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  ice-borne  blocks  of  rock  upon 
lakes,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  called  attention  to  effects  which 
would  follow  the  lowering  of  lakes  in  regions  where  ice  could  be  formed 
of  sufficient  thickness  and  importance  for  the  transportal  of  detritus.  "*" 

When  the  depression  of  an  area  of  dry  land,  with  the  needful  modi- 
fications of  surface,  in  climates  where  glaciers  had  been  formed,  is  such 
that  the  sea  enters  amid  the  valleys  in  which  these  streams  of  ice  oc- 
eaxred,  the  change  may  or  may  not,  according  to  the  general  elimatal 
conditions  produced,  affect  the  glaciers.  Should  the  change  in  the 
northern  be  of  an  order  to  introduce  the  climate  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, it  has  been  above  seen  (p.  247),  the  cold  might  be  so  increased, 
that  Alpine  glaciers  would  become  more  extended,  delivering  icebergs 
into  surrounding  seas,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  remarked  (note,  p. 
258),  they  might  float  away,  and  be  stranded  on  the  Jura,  then  an 
island  range. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  these  alterations  of  level  as  slowly  pro- 
duced, so  that  the  changes,  of  whatever  kind,  were  gradual,  causing  no 

*  "Oeologj  of  EuBBia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  toI.  i.  p.  568. 
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sudden  alteration  of  conditions.  This,  however,  is  far  from  necessary 
in  geological  reasoning,  there  being  evidence  connected  not  only  with 
actual  mountain  ranges,  but  iilso  with  many  a  district  wherein  the  rocks 
are  broken  and  contorted,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  repeated  effects  resulting  from  the  multiplied  applica- 
tion of  minor  forces,  that  considerable  forces  had  often  been  somewhat 
suddenly  called  into  action.  The  waves  produced  during  the  disturbances 
of  the  land,  known  to  us  as  earthquakes,  and  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  are  sufficient  to  show  how,  in  that  mode  alone,  glaciers,  pro- 
truding into  the  sea,  or  great  lakes  of  fresh  water,  may  be  lifted  at 
their  ends,  and  their  fragments,  with  any  load  of  detritus  they  may 
sustain,  whirled  about  and  stranded  in  unusual  situations.  Greater 
waves  would  produce  greater  results,  and  when  we  unite  them  with 
land  suddenly  depressed  beneath  the  sea-level,  even  only  a  few  hundred 
feet,  in  such  regions  as  those  of  Victoria  Land  and  South  Georgia,  or 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  we  have  the  means  of  removing  ice,  and 
producing  a  complicated  mixture  of  blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock 
of  great  geological  importance.  In  like  manner,  the  sudden  elevation 
of  land,  covered  by  snow  and  glaciers,  if  accompanied  by  the  transmit* 
sion  of  heat  through  fissures  then  formed,  or  by  the  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  supporting  mineral  matter  from  the  protrusion  of  igneous 
rocks  among  it,  so  that  the  snow  and  ice  were  suddenly  and  in  part 
melted,  would  be  productive  of  no  slight  geological  effect,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  glaciers  of  the  land  so  acted  upon,  protruded,  or  nearly  so, 
into  the  sea. 

Huge  blocks  of  rock,  often  angular,  are  found  scattered  in  such  a 
manner  over  parts  of  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  again  in  part  of  South  America,  and  amid  and  around  mountainous 
regions,  such  as  the  Alps,  that,  comparing  their  mode  of  distribution 
with  that  now  known  to  be  taking  place  by  means  of  ice,  attention  has 
of  late  been  very  generally  given  to  this  explanation  of  their  mode  of 
occurrence.  The  masses  of  rock  so  found  are  commonly  termed  Erratic 
BlockSf  and  correct  observations  respecting  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  found  are  material  to  a  right  understanding,  particularly  as 
respects  the  northern  hemisphere,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  accumulated. 

As  there  are  occasionally  blocks  of  rocks  scattered  over  a  country, 
which  are  merely  portions  of  some  harder  beds,  interstratified  with 
more  yielding  substances,  or  are  the  remains  of  dykes  and  veins  of 
igneous  rocks,  the  continuity  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  which  may 
not  be  clear,  the  more  readily  disintegrated  rocks  having  been  removed 
by  the  effects  of  atmospheric  influences,  or  breaker  action  at  some  prior 
geological  time,  the  observer  has  in  some  districts  to  employ  much 
caution  as  respects  their  origin.     This  is  especially  needed  where  the 
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djkes  or  Teins  of  the  igneoiu  rocks  may  have  decompoeed,  as  often 
happeiUf  in  an  iiregnlar  manner,  bo  that  portions  of  the  more  nnjteld- 
ing,  or  harder  parts,  are  scattered  about,  vhile  traces  of  the  softer  are 
not  easily  found.  From  the  liability  of  certain  igaeoae  rocks  to  de- 
oompose  in  spheroidal  forma  (fig.  2,  p.  S5,  and  fig.  7,  p.  40)  such  blocks 
vill  sometimes  present  the  false  appearance  of  having  been  rounded  by 
attrition,  as  if  vrom  on  some  coast.     Let,  for  illustration,  a,  &,  be  a 


dyke  of  greenstone,  liable  to  unequal  decomposition  in  different  parts, 
at  a  decomposed  in  spheroidal  portions,  then  during  the  loBS  of  general 
surface  upon  the  hillside  e  f,  the  harder  parts  of  the  didntegrated 
portion,  a  e,  might  fall  over  towards  e,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
rounded  boalders  of  greenstone  resting  upon  somo  other  rode.  Again, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,/^,  there  might  also  be  angular  fragments 
of  rock  h  h,  detached  from  the  harder  beds  above  them,  during  a  loss 
of  matter  from  an  old  surface, /it.  This  kind  of  precaution  has  fre- 
quently to  be  taken  in  granitic  regions,  the  blocks  of  graoito  often  de- 
composing in  a  rounded  form,  so  as,  when  scattered  about  amid  bogs,  and 
much  disintegrated  rock,  to  present  the  appearance  of  boulders  rounded 
by  attrition. 

This  disposition  to  decompose  in  spheroidal  forms  has  also  to  be  some- 
times well  considered  when  it  is  inferred  that  such  rocks,  oven  when  they 
are  true  erratic  blocks,  have  been  rounded  by  attrition  before  they  were 
ice-transported.  A  block  of  granite,  for  example,  such  as  that  repre- 
sented beneath,  a,  (fig.  97,)  though  now  rounded,  may  have  been  trans- 
Hg.w. 


ported  in  a  more  angolar  condition,  the  removal  of  the  angular  parts 
having  been  efiected  by  decomposition,  from  atmospheric  infiuences, 
since  it  occupied  its  present  position.  In  this  manner,  rounded  blocks 
of  granite  may  be  scattered  down  a  mountain  side,  as  in  the  following 
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section  (fig.  98),  where  granite,  e,  rising  in  a  tor,  d,  above  certain  stra- 
tified deposits,  by  has  fallen  in  blocks,  down  the  slope,  a  large  rounded 
block  presenting  itself  at  a.    Although  it  may  have  so  happened  that 

Pig.  08. 


snch  a  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about  bj  the  motion  of  a  gla- 
cier, leaving  lateral  moraines  (other  fitting  conditions  obtuning),  or  by 
coast  ice  carrying  blocks  of  rock,  it  still  becomes  needful  to  ascertain 
that  such  are  not  blocks  fallen  from  the  heights,  and  simply  rounded 
by  decomposition,  which  a  careful  examination  of  the  granite  at  d,  would 
aid  in  showing. 

As  under  the  hypothesis  of  cold  having  once  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  greater  than  at  present,  much  of  the  land  then  submerged 
is  now  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  an  upward 
movement  of  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
inferred,  it  becomes  of  no  slight  interest  to  see  how  far  ice,  in  its  various 
modes  of  occurrence,  could  be  the  means  of  producing  the  distribution 
of  the  rock  fragments,  often  of  great  magnitude,  there  found.  Aflwiming 
the  submergence,  it  becomes  desirable  to  see  if  its  amount  can  be  aaeer- 
tained.  There  is  always  the  difficulty  of  knowing  how  much  portions 
of  rock,  of  various  sizes,  may  have  been  rounded  and  left  on  coasts 
and  in  river  courses  over  the  older  accumulations,  anterior  to  this  sup- 
posed ice  or  glacial  period  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Giving  this, 
however,  its  full  value,  we  should  expect,  as  the  land  rose  and  the  tem- 
perature became  gradually  elevated  to  that  which  we  now  fijid,  that, 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  glaciers  which  were  previously 
out  off  by  the  sea,  floating  away  their  terminal  portions,  might  for  a 
time  become  more  extended  over  dry  land,  thrusting  forward  their  mo- 
raines further  than  formerly.  Thus  the  levels  at  which  the  remains  of 
true  terminal  moraines  could  be  found,  might  not  give  the  amount  of 
submergence  sought,  even  supposing  that  they  could  be  fairly  separated 
from  other  accumulations  of  rocks  which  they  may  more  or  less  resemble. 
Coast  accumulations  of  the  time,  if  they  could  bo  traced,  would  be  more 
certain  guides. 

Still  assuming  a  gradual  disappearance  of  ice,  up  to  the  amount  now 
found  in  the  northern  regions,  and  consequently  the  entire  disappear- 
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snea  of  many  glaciers  on  lands,  such,  for  example,  as  in  the  British 
lalands,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  glacial  period, 
the  various  moraines,  as  also  the  polished  surfaces,  grooves,  and  scratches 
formed  by  the  glaciers,  would  be  gradually  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
atmospheric  influences,  and  the  modifications  and  changes  brought 
about  by  them,  vegetation  spreading  over  the  land  as  the  snow  and  ice 
disappeared. 

The  land  rising,  and  the  deeper  parts  becoming  more  shallow,  mud, 
previously  beyon4  the  action  of  the  wind-waves  moving  on  the  surface, 
would  be  caught  up  in  mechanical  suspension,  to  be  carried  to  more 
quiet  situations  by  streams  of  tide  (in  tidal  seas),  or  sea  currents,  where 
these  began  to  act.  The  same  with  the  other  portions  of  the  sea  bottom : 
fragments  of  rock,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  thrown  down  from  por- 
tions of  glaciers,  river  ice,  and  coast  ice,  as  they  floated  above,  and  gra- 
dually parted  with  them,  rising  with  the  rest.  While  much  fine  sediment 
would  be  separated  from  the  larger  detritus,  as  the  wind-wave  action 
became  more  and  more  felt,  so  that  much  of  this  sediment  might  be 
removed  firom  amid  the  larger  detritus,  bringing  the  portions  of  the 
latter  gradually  into  closer  contact,  it  would  be  when  the  sea  bottom 
came  within  the  action  of  the  breakers,  that  the  chief  modifications  of 
sndi  previous  sea  bottom  would  be  efiected.  The  new  coasts  would  be 
adjusted  to  the  conditions  arising  from  their  exposure  to  the  force  of 
the  breakers,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides,  where  these  were  felt,  and 
the  angular  fragments  which  had  reposed  quietly  at  the  bottom,  in  the 
manner  above  noticed  (p.  285),  would  be  brought  within  the  action  of 
the  breakers,  to  be  rounded  by  attrition,  large  blocks  standing  out  as 
many  rocks  now  do  on  the  sea-coasts.  While  previously  ice-borne  and 
rounded  blocks  and  shingles  would  again  be  more  worn,  the  angular 
fragments  would  be  more  or  less  rounded  by  the  same  action,  according 
to  their  exposure  to  the  breakers.  Lines  of  beach  would  be  thrown  up 
in  the  usual  manner,  sandy  or  shingly  according  to  circumstances,  and 
be  left  and  be  modified  by  atmospheric  influences  as  the  land  rose,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  old  sea  bottom  became  adjusted  to  its  various  levels 
and  inequalities  of  surface. 

Under  such  circumstances,  very  variable  results  would  be  produced 
as  conditions  changed,  and  the  component  portions  of  the  old  sea  bottom 
were  partly  removed  and  partly  left ;  dispersed  ice-borne  fragments  of 
rock,  rounded  or  angular  as  the  case  may  have  been,  brought  togetlier, 
the  angles  of  the  latter  sometimes  completely  rounded  by  breaker  action, 
at  others,  not  much  injured ;  the  shells  of  molluscs  and  the  harder  parts 
of  other  marine  animals  sometimes  removed  and  redeposited  in  a  nearly 
uninjured  state,  at  others,  broken  into  fragments,  and  variously  arranged 
amid  the  new  accumulations  of  mud,  sand,  shingles,  and  boulders. 
Should  there  have  been  a  tendency,  under  the  old  conditions  of  the 
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sea  bottom,  to  have  glacier  ice,  loaded  with  rock  fragments,  or  coast 
ice,  bearing  awaj  shingles,  boulders,  and  also  angular  blocks  floated 
awaj  in  particular  directions,  dropping  their  mineral  burdens  in  lines, 
upon  that  bottom,  such  lines,  as  it  rose,  would  be  preserved  according 
to  circumstances.  However  separated  large  blocks  might  be  bj  any 
other  deposits  effected  during  their  gradual  accumulation,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  remove  the  finer  sediment  from  among  them,  so  that 
they  would  finally  present  the  aspect  of  lines,  often,  when  the  blocks 
were  very  thickly  thrown  down  from  the  ice,  forming  ridges.  Such 
ridges  would,  however,  be  acted  upon  by  breakers  during  the  rise  of  the 
land,  so  that  detritus  might  be  strewed  upon  them  in  the  manner  of 
beaches,  and  thus  a  complicated  arrangement  of  parts  be  produced. 

During  such  changes,  icebergs  derived  from  glaciers  would  float 
about  until  the  parent  glaciers  either  disappeared  or  became  separated 
from  the  sea,  and  the  coast  ice  formed  would  become  gradually  limited 
in  its  production  up  to  its  present  adjustment.  Various  new  modifica- 
tions would  arise  from  the  formation  of  coast  ice,  as  also  from  river  ice, 
as  the  drainage  of  the  old  land  found  its  way  amid  the  new  land,  with 
the  rain  and  spring  waters  of  the  latter,  to  the  sea.  Many  blocks  of 
rock  would  be  caught  up  on  the  coast,  and  be  transported  elsewhere,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  block  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Forchhammer  (p.  253),  and  rivers  flowing  in  certain  directions 
might  carry  back  blocks  of  rock  towards  their  parent  masses,  as  noticed 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison'*'  in  the  manner  that  blocks  are  now  moved 
northwards  by  the  Volkof  and  Msta. 

Under  the  hypothesis,  therefore,  of  lower  temperature  accompanied 
by  more  sea,  the  bottom  of  much  of  which  has  since  become  dry  land  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  observer  has  not  only  to  study  a  wide 
range  of  country  for  evidence  of  the  land  supposed  to  be  originally 
above  the  water,  variously  snow-clad,  and  furnishing  glaciers,  the  ter- 
minal parts  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  floated  away,  with  the  coast 
ice  and  extension  probably  of  ice  barriers,  but  also  the  modifications 
which  the  old  sea  bottom  has  undergone  in  its  rise  above  the  sea.  Thus 
he  would  often  have  to  separate,  and  duly  weigh,  much  evidence  which 
might,  at  first,  appear  somewhat  contradictory  as  to  erratic  blocks 
having  been  transported  by  land  ice  or  sea  ice — as  to  the  polishing, 
grooving,  and  scratching  of  subjacent  rocks  by  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  as  to  the  original  arrangement  and  rearrangement  of  many  detrital 
accumulations. 

It  may  be  instructive  for  the  observer  to  consider  the  effects  which 
would  follow  the  submergence  of  the  British  Islands,  and  of  an  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  Franco,  to  1000  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  seas  which 


*   it 


Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains/'  toL  i.  p.  565. 
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noTT  sorronnd  and  adjoin  them.  And  it  should  he  noticed  th&t  of  a 
Bubtncrgence  to  this,  and  even  a,  larger  amount  at  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  period,  there  would  appear  good  evidence.  A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  99),  which  represents  the  land  that 


would,  under  this  hypothesis,  he  above  water,  will  show  numerous  islands 
and  islets  variously  distributed.  The  largest  amount  of  dry  land  would 
be  found  in  Northern  Scotland,  and  be  divided  into  two  main  portions 
by  a  strait,  now  occupied  by  the  low  ground  and  lakes  between  the 
Murray  Frith,  and  Loch  Linnfae.     Off  these  principal  islands  there 
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would  be  many  minor  islets,  chieflj  on  the  south  and  southwest.  In 
Southern  Scotland  there  would  also  be  a  patch  of  dry  land,  of  some 
size,  and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  another ;  while  a  somewhat 
comparatively  large  island  would  extend,  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
from  Westmoreland  by  Yorkshire  into  Derbyshire.  In  Wales  there 
would  be  much  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  many  detached 
islets  there  and  in  some  parts  of  England ;  among  them  the  tops  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  which  now  at  a  distance  present  so  much  the  appearance 
of  an  island.'*'  In  Ireland  there  would  be  numerous  islets,  the  chief 
island  being  formed  by  the  Wicldow  Mountains  and  their  continuation. 
From  them,  to  the  westward,  many  islets  would  rise  above  the  sea.  As 
a  whole,  the  Irish  islets  would  be  principally  gathered  into  two  groups, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south. 

Taking  this  submergence,  with  a  climate  resembling  that  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  South  Georgia,  so  that  such  islands  as  were  sufficiently 
high  were  snow-clad,  glaciers  would  descend  into  the  valleys,  even 
occasionally  reaching  the  sea,  their  terminal  portions  loaded  with  blocks 
and  fragments,  these  floated  off  by  the  ice,  and  strewed  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  neighbouring  seas  according  to  circumstances.  And  respecting 
the  heights  of  the  islands,  many  would  rise  to  sufficient  altitudes  for 
these  effects  to  be  produced,  Lugnaquilla  being  still  2039  feet  above 
the  sea,  Ben  Nevis  3378  feet,  Skiddaw  2022  feet,  and  Snowdon 
2571  feet.  If  to  this,  we  add  the  coast  ice,  with  its  effects  as  above 
noticed  (p.  251),  there  would  be  no  want  of  conditions  for  the  distribu- 
tion, by  means  of  ice,  of  blocks  of  rock  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  and 
of  fragments  of  all  forms  over  the  area  now  presented  by  the  British 
Islands,  at  various  levels  beneath  that  corresponding  with  an  altitude 
of  1000  feet  above  the  present  sea  level.  While  this  was  being  accom- 
plished, the  formation  of  moraines,  and  the  polishing,  grooving,  and 
scratching  of  rocks,  through  the  instrumentality  of  glaciers,  would  be 
effected  above  that  level,  up  to  altitudes  where  glacier  action  of  that 
kind  could  be  then  felt.  At  the  sea  level,  and  at  such  depths  beneath 
it  as  its  influence  could  be  felt,  coast  ice  would  be  the  means  of  polish- 
ing, grooving,  and  scratching  rocks  exposed  to  its  action;  icebergs 
would  ground,  producing  their  effects,  and  such  rivers  as  moved  rocks 
by  means  of  ice  would  add  their  ice-transported  detritus. 

A  submergence  of  the  British  Islands  to  1000  feet  beneath  the  pre- 
sent level — a  change  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  which,  how- 

*  A  study  of  the  Malrem  district  is  not  only  interesting  as  showing  how  long  the 
MaWem  HiUs  retained  their  insular  character  during  the  emergence  of  the  British 
Islands  to  their  present  relatiye  leTel,  but  also  as  regards  the  island  state  of  the  same 
hills  at  a  far  more  remote  geological  period,  one  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
rocks  commonly  known  to  British  geologists  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  district  is  giten  by  Professor  John  Phillips,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  toL  il.  part  1. 
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erer  startling  it  maj  be  to  those  unaccustomed  to  geological  investiga- 
tions,  the  obsenrer  will  soon  learn  to  consider  as  one  of  a  minor  kind, — 
oonld  scarcely  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  a  submergence  of  various 
portions  of  Europe*  It  is  not  needful  to  infer  that 'the  relative  change 
of  level  was  of  equal  amount  through  a  very  considerable  area.  It  may 
have  been  greater  in  some  regions,  less  in  others ;  but  let  this  have 
been  as  it  may,  such  a  change  would  probably  bring  about  a  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  as  we  now  find  it. 
Among  .other  modifications,  the  Scandinavian  regions  would  be  brought 
under  conditions  by  which,  should  currents  permit,  blocks  and  fragments 
of  rocks,  and  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  could  be  borne  by  icebergs  or 
coast  ice,  and  be  distributed  over  the  bottoms  of  the  seas  then  on  the 
southward  of  them,  some  even  being  drifted  to  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  mingling  here  and  there  with  their  own  ice-distributed  detritus. 

In  such  changes,  not  only  has  the  observer  to  bear  in  mind  the  diffe- 
rent distribution  of  sea  and  land,  but  also  the  modification  of  tidal 
action  and  sea  currents  effected,  duly  giving  attention  to  the  probable 
extension  of  coast  ice,  even,  perhaps,  sometimes  amounting  to  great  icy 
barriers.  Though  some  value  would  have  to  be  attached  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  outstanding  group  of  islands  and  islets  then  rising  above 
the  area  now  more  extensively  occupied  by  the  British  Islands,  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  would  roll  over  a  large  tract  now  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Northern  France,  with  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Northern 
Germany,  and  an  extended  area  in  Russia.  The  conditions  producing 
the  action  of  tides  surrounding  the  British  Islands  being  changed, 
others  would  arise  suited  to  the  new  arrangement  of  land  and  sea,  and 
many  a  mass  of  ice  in  the  Scandinavian  regions,  so  long  as  it  rested  on 
sea  bottoms,  would  act  as  land  in  the  modification  of  tidal  streams  and 
sea  currents. 

How  far  the  outlines  of  the  land  may  have  generally  resembled  the 
present  at  the  commencement  of  these  changes  it  would  be  di£Scult  to 
say,  since  many  modifications  have  been  produced  while  such  changes 
were  effected,  and  the  submergence  may  have  commenced  when  more 
land  was  above  the  sea  level  than  at  present,  somewhat  more  corre- 
sponding with  the  line  of  600  feet  now  beneath  the  sea,  around  the 
British  Islands^  as  in  the  plans,  fig.  65  (p.  114),  and  fig.  99  (p.  265). 
Taking,  however,  the  present  distribution  of  sea  and  land  as  a  guide, 
and  looking  chiefly  to  the  production  of  ice  (other  consequences  of  sub- 
merging and  emerging  land  being  reserved,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
subsequent  notice),  we  have  to  consider  an  increase  of  cold  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  decrease  of  dry  land,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  height,  on 
the  part  still  above  water,  on  the  other.  For  convenience  we  may 
regard  these  changes  as  gradual,  the  modifications  arising  from  more 
rapid  change  being  readily  appreciated. 
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The  gradual  increase  of  cold  would  tend  to  lower  the  line  of  perpetiuJ 
snow  over  the  dry  land^  while  the  rate  of  its  descent  down  any  moon* 
tain  range  would  depend  upon  the  rate  of  suhmergence  of  the  land. 
They  might  balance  each  other.  Should  the  rate  of  decrease  of  tempe- 
rature be  more  rapid  than  would  be  compensated  by  the  submergenoe, 
pre-existing  glaciers  would  increase  even  during  the  descent  of  the 
land,  and  new  glaciers  would  establish  themselves  elsewhere  under  the 
needful  conditions.  Assuming,  however,  the  continued  increase  of  cold, 
a  time  would  come,  even  if  the  pre-existing  glaciers  did  not  much 
increase  during  the  submergence  of  the  land,  when  those  formed  in 
Scandinavia  could  reach  the  sea,  as  now  in  Greenland,  distributing 
detritus  by  their  detached  portions,  bearing  rock  fragments  to  the  adja- 
cent seas.  This  might  also  have  been  the  case  with  the  portions  of  the 
British  Islands  then  above  water. 

Looking  to  other  portions  of  Europe  with  reference  to  this  submer- 
gence of  1000  feet,  or  thereabouts,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  the  cold  inferred  upon  the  glaciers  of  such  regions 
as  the  Alps,  and  the  establishment  of  new  glaciers  in  other  mountainous 
districts  where  the  needful  conditions  may  have  been  produced.  In  the 
Alps  the  glaciers  would  increase,  as  they  now  do,  under  the  influence 
of  certain  seasons,  but  instead  of  that  decrease  which  brings  them  back 
to  a  certain  state  from  a  modification  of  the  seasons  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  increase  would  continue,  an  extension  of  the  sea,  from  the 
Atlantic,  being  not  unfavourable  for  this  purpose,  independently  of  the 
greater  cold  produced.  Under  such  circumstances,  glacier-borne  blocks 
and  other  rock  fragments,  which  would  have  been  left  in  many  a 
locality,  or  carried  forward  to  the  terminal  moraines,  would  continue  to 
advance  with  the  augmented  length  and  volume  of  the  glaciers,  until 
they  were  finally  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  conditions  affecting 
the  extent  of  the  glaciers  themselves.  If  the  observer  will  study  the 
occurrence  of  existing  glaciers  upon' maps  or  models  of  the  Alps  and 
adjoining  districts,*  he  will  perceive  that  the  outward  courses  of  exist- 
ing glaciers  would  be  greatly  extended,  while  many  a  new  glacier  would 
contribute  its  ice  to  the  general  mass,  sometimes  carrying  its  own 
moraines,  and  at  others  modifying  the  courses  of  the  main  streams  of 
ice  into  which  it  might  merge.  With  a  change  of  temperature  and  of 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  which  should  bring  down  the  altitude  of 
the  present  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  to  that  of  Chiloe  (between 
40°  to  43°  S.,  the  Alps  being  between  42°  and  47°  N.),  it  would  descend 
about  2500  feet,  and  with  it  the  nev<S  of  the  glaciers.     This  descent  of 

*  The  map  accompanying  TraTcls  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  &c.,  by  Professor  JamM 
Forbes,  upon  which  the  glaciers  of  the  districts  Tlsited  are  Tery  carefully  entered,  will 
be  found  Tery  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  inferred 
extension  of  glaciers  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura. 
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tlie  snow-line  being  supposed  gradual,  the  glaciers  would  advance  as 
gndoally,  and  the  blocks  derived  from  the  present  interior  portions  of 
die  Alps  would  be  moved  onwards  in  front.'*'    Let,  in  the  following  sec- 

*  Regarding  the  extension  of  Alpine  glaciers  Arom  increased  cold,  continued  through 
i  certain  amount  of  geological  time,  the  slopes  OTcr  which  they  may  be  inferred  to  have 
pined  require  attention,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  effects  which  would  arise 
from  the  supposed  greatly  increased  Tolume  of  many  glaciers.  As  connected  with  this 
■Iject,  H.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  glTsn  (Note  sur  les  pentes  de  la  limite  sup^rieure  de 
liione  erratique,  &o.,  Annales  des  Sciences  G^ologiques,  1842)  the  following  table  for 
At  upper  limit  of  the  erratic  block  sone  of  the  Talley  of  the  Rhone,  &c. : — 
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Brieg 
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Playau 

Chasseron 
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Grimsel 
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Grimsel 
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Grimsel I 
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Grimsel 1 

Brunig j 
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Hetrei. 
26,000 

10,000 

80,000 

15,000 

18,000 

18,000 

44,000 

49,000 

44,000 

92,000 

49,000 

110,000 

126,000 

121,000 

166,000 

218,000 

140,000 

13,500 

29,000 


Differences 

In  tbe  Height 

of  the  two 

LooaUtiet. 


Metrei. 
487 

298 

70 

781 

819 

298 

426 

585 

228 

400 

172 

719 

1,460 

850 

1,078 

1,260 

691 

624 

1,037 


Incllnatioo. 


10  6/  57// 

1  2  66 

0  8      1 

2  47  24 

1  0  55 
0  66  67 
0  83  12 
0  41  2 
0  17  48 
0  14  55 
0  12  4 
0  22  28 
0  89  52 
0  24  9 
0  22  27 
0  23  10 
0  14   8 

2  88  46 

2  2  62 


M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks  that  he  does  not  know  in  the  Alps  any  glacier  which 
res  through  any  considerable  extent,  such  as  a  league,  with  a  slope  much  less 
tiMnSo. 
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tion,  (fig.  100)  a,  (,  be  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  in  ft  range  of  moan- 
tains  amid  wUch  glaciers  are  formed,  d,  the  extension  of  one  of  these 

ng.ioo. 


glaciers  under  any  given,  jet  needful,  conditions;  c  and/,  mountains, 
just  beneath  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  If  now  the  conditions  so 
change  that  g^  h  becomes  the  perpetual  snow-line,  those  for  the  produc- 
tion of  glaciers  continuing,  the  supply  of  the  original  glacier  will  take 
place  at  a  lower  level,  while  the  ice  which  only  extended  to  (2,  would  be 
forced  onward,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary,  however  tempo- 
rary, increase  of  a  glacier  may  be  eflFected.  With  it  any  collection  of 
blocks,  thrust  forward  in  the  usual  manner  to  Jcj  would  be  moved 
onward,  with  the  ice,  to  7,  and  possibly  to  m,  the  proper  conditions 
prevailing.  With  such  increase  a  collateral  glacier  might  come  in  from 
a  valley  o,  between  n  and  c,  perhaps  the  extension  of  a  small  glacier 
previously  formed  at  p^  or  altogether  new ;  and  thus  blocks  and  glaciers 
may  descend  against  the  extension  of  the  main  glacier  to  m.  The  face 
of  the  Alps,  as  regards  snow  and  ice,  would  be  most  materially  changed 
by  a  descent  of  the  snow-line,  so  as  to  be  of  about  the  same  altitude  as 
that  of  Ghiloe,  and  a  further  decrease  of  temperature  would  necessarily 
still  further  extend  the  glaciers.  The  observer  is  thus  required  to 
weigh  well  the  consequences  of  a  diminished  general  temperature  in  the 
northern  regions,  not  only  as  regards  the  establishment  of  snows  and 
ice  upon,  and  around  portions  of  lands  now  free  from  them,  except 
during  winter,  but  also  the  extension  of  pre-existing  glaciers  at  the 
same  period. 

Assuming  a  depression  of  this  kind,  the  observer  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  rise  of  the  sea  bottom  to  the  present  European  levels 
of  sea  and  land,  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  general  temperature  to 
that  now  found.  As  the  land  rose  beaches  would  be  left  in  various 
situations,  showing  the  different  alterations  of  the  relative  levels  of  sea 
and  land.  Should  considerable  pauses  in  the  elevation  of  the  land  have 
taken  place,  these  would  be  marked  by  lines  of  cliff,  where  the  rocks 
could  be  sufficiently  worn  by  the  breakers.  The  production  of  coast 
ice  would  gradually  become  less,  so  that  its  formation  would  cease  in 
the  southern  lands,  and  the  glaciers  generally  would  decrease,  leaving 
their  lines  of  moraines,  and  many  angular  blocks  of  rock,  perched  on 
the  sides  of  mountains,  as  in  the  following  sketch  (a,  6,  fig.  101),  at 
altitudes  corresponding  with  the  volumes  of  their  transporting  glaciers 
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■t  the  periods  of  their  chief  extensioa  down  valloys,  where  only  a  rem* 
nut  of  anch  glaciers  maj  be  now  left  at  their  higher  extremities,  or 
•mi,  aa  in  the  British  Isluids,  no  portion  of  one  may  remain. 


The  land  continning  to  rise,  not  only  would  the  previous  sea  bottom, 
1th  its  varied  accumulations  (in  some  of  which  the  remains  of  animal 
life  would  be  entombed,  often  in  regular  beds  of  sand,  silt,  and  mud), 
M  brought  within  the  destructive  influence  of  the  breakers,  as  above 
iKitieed  (p.  263),  but  rivers  also  would  begin  to  flow  amid  the  old  sea 
Mtban.  According  to  circumstances,  such  rivers  would  present  varied 
cWscters,  and  some  would  carry  forward  ice-borne  detritus  to  the  soa, 
nltave  it  on  their  courses,  as  it  might  happen,  until  only  certain  of 
tkon,  those  now  possessing  the  needful  conditions,  so  transported  mineral 
ntctances. 

From  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  respecting  the  transportal 
vforatic  blocks,  many  of  great  volume,  by  means  of  ice,  a  mass  of  in- 
larmation  has  been  collected,  rendering  the  submergence  of  a  large 
portion  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
•rferable  depression  of  temperature,  extremely  probable.  The  effects 
of  floating  ice  have  for  a  long  time  engaged  attention.  Professor  Wrede, 
™  Berlin,  would  appear  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  account  for  the 
WMic  blocks  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  by  means  of  floating  ice,  there 
hititg  subsequently  been  a  change  of  level  in  that  region,  by  which 
^Bca  bottom  became  dry  land.*     Sir  James  Hall  also  long  since  re- 

'  Ofognostieal  ReieaTclieR  relative  to  the  conntries  on  the  Baltic,  and  particular];  to 
"*  U*  Loiida  at  the  Month  of  the  Oder,  with  ObserratioDS  on  the  gradual  Change  of 
'^Ural  of  the  Sea  id  tho  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  its  phjsical  causes,  as  qaotedbj 
"*  hut,  Qeological  Traveli,  1810.  Professor  Wrede  Bnppoaed  a  slow  change  ia  the 
*<*lre  of  graiit;  of  the  earth,  lo  that  the  waters  retreated  tiom  the  oorthern  hemi- 
*P^trt,  learing  the  iea  bottom  dry,  with  the  ice-borne  blockB  of  rook  upon  it.  He  cal- 
nlXed  the  ice  needed  to  float  on  erratic  block,  eatimated  t«  weigh  490,000  Ibl.,  ooonr- 
fUl  It  the  month  of  the  Oder. 
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ferred  to  floating  ice,  combined  with  earthquake  waves,  as  a  means  of 
transporting  erratic  blocks  ;*  and  its  aid,  under  various  conditions,  has 
been  sought  in  explanation  of  the  transportal  of  large  and  often  angular 
blocks  of  rock  from  their  parent  masses  to  considerable  distances. 
Though  Prof.  Flayfair  long  since  (1802)  pointed  out  glaciers  as  having 
been  the  means  of  carrying  erratic  blocks,t  even  (in  1806)  inferring 
that  those  on  the  Jura  may  have  been  transported  by  the  extension  of 
ancient  Alpine  glaciers  to  that  range  of  mountains,  the  subject  engaged 
no  great  attention  for  some  time.  M.  Yenetz  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who,  having  had  occasion  to  study  glacier  movements,  subsequently 
(1821)  took  the  same  view  ;|  one  adopted  afterwards  (1835)  by  M.  de 
Charpcntier,§  and  further  extended  (in  1837)  by  M.  Agassiz.||  The 
subject  then  attracted  more  general  interest,  especially  from  the  writings 
of  M.  dc  Charpcntier^  and  M.  Agassiz,*"**  and  the*  consideration  of  the 
efiects  produced  by  existing  glaciers  and  floating  ice,  with  the  proba- 
bility of  a  colder  state  than  at  present  of  the  northern  portions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  now  form 
one  (Tf  the  usual  objects  of  geological  investigation. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  long  since  called  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
blocks  and  minor  fragments  of  rock  over  the  sea  bottom  by  means  of 
icebergs,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  such  detritus  would  be  found 
scattered  over  various  levels,  if  this  sea  bottom  were  upraised  and  formed 
dry  land.+t  Subsequently  (in  1840)  after  noticing  the  action  of  drift 
ice,  charged  with  mud,  and  blocks  of  rocks,  he  pointed  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  floating  ice  may,  by  grounding  upon  coasts  or  banks,  so 
squeeze  the  upper  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  that  contorted 
masses  of  these  layers  may  repose  upon  undisturbed  and  horizontal  beds 

*  <<Ozi  the  RcvolutioDs  of  the  Earth's  Surface*'  (1812),  Transactions  of  the  Royftl 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  toI.  vii.  p.  157.  After  noticing  the  removal  of  a  block  of  rook 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  being  a  boundary  mark  between  two  estates  on  the  shore  of 
the  Murray  Frith,  by  the  tide,  while  encased  in  ice,  for  90  yards,  and  also  the  magni- 
tude and  effects  of  earthquakes,  he  asks,  respecting  the  erratic  blocks  of  Northern 
Europe,  if  both  combined  would  not  produce  the  effects  required,  "  the  natural  place 
of  these  blocks  being  covered  perfectly  with  ice,  in  the  state  best  calculated  for  fblftl- 
ling  the  office  here  assigned  it,"  p.  157.  He  inferred  that  in  the  Alps  similar  wayes, 
assuming  the  fitting  conditions,  would  wash  off  portions  of  glaciers  with  their  load  of 
blocks. 

t  Playfair,  **  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,"  J  849. 

{  Venetz,  *<  Biblioth^que  Universelle  dc  Gendve,"  tom.  xxi.,  p.  77,  and  **  Denksohriftea 
der  Schweizerischen  Gesellschaft ;"  1  Band,  Zurich,  1833. 

2  De  Charpentier,  Notice  sur  le  cause  probable  du  Transport  des  Blocs  Erratiqnea 
de  la  Suisse,  **  Annales  des  Mines,"  8me  Series,  tom.  viii.,  1835. 

II  Agassis,  **  Address  before  the  Helvetic  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Neachatel," 
1837. 

f  **  Essai  sur  les  Glaciers  et  sur  le  Terrain  Erratiquo  du  Bassin  du  Rhone/'  Lan- 
Banne,  1841. 

**  "Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,"  1840. 

tt  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  1832. 
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beneath.*  It  was,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to  this  country 
by  M.  Agassis,  in  1840,  and  upon  the  extension  of  his  views  respecting 
glaciers  to  the  British  Islands,  f  that  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  in 
them  has  attracted  attention.  Numerous  facts  have  since  been  adduced 
in  support  of  this  opinion  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Pro- 
fessor James  Forbes,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others.^    The  amount  of  sub- 

*  In  »  oommiinication  on  the  Bonlder  Formation  or  Drift,  and  associated  ftresh-water 
d«po8it8y  composing  the  mud  cliffs  of  Eastern  Norfolk,  '<  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Societj  of  London"  (January,  1840),  toI.  iii.,  wherein  the  contortions  obserred  on  that 
coast  are  thus  explained. 

f  In  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  toI.  iii.  p.  828  (1840), 
M.  AgftMrfg  has  glTcn  a  summary  respecting  his  news  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers 
in  the  British  Islands.  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  Grampians  in 
Southern  Scotland,  are  considered  by  him  as  the  great  centres  of  dispersion  of  erratic 
blocks  by  glacier  ice  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain.  He  pointed  out  the  mountains  of 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Wales,  as  weU  as  those  of  Ayrshire, 
Antrim,  Wicklow,  and  the  West  of  Ireland,  as  also  centres  of  dispersion,  **  each  district 
haring  its  peculiar  debris,  traceable  in  many  instances  to  the  parent  rock,  at  the  head 
of  the  YaUeys.  Hence,"  obserres  M.  Agassiz,  '*  it  is  plain  the  cause  of  the  transport 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  not  from  a  point  without 
the  district."  The  Swedish  blocks  on  the  coast  of  England  do  not,  he  conceiTCS,  con- 
tradict this  position,  as  he  adopts  the  opinion  that  they  may  haTe  been  transported  by 
floating  ice,  p.  829.  He  considered  that  the  best  example  of  glacier  striated  rocks  in 
Scotland  is  to  be  seen  at  Ballahulish. 

X  Dr.  Buckland  {**  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  toI.  ilL  p.  882, 
1840),  in  his  paper  '*  On  the  Eyidences  of  Glaciers  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land," points  out  localities  which  he  infers  show  the  remains  of  moraines  near  Dum- 
fries, in  Aberdeenshire,  in  Forfarshire,  at  Taymouth,  Glen  Cofield,  and  near  Callender, 
with  CYidences  of  ancient  glaciers  on  Schiehallion,  in  and  near  Strath  Earn,  and  near 
Comrie ;  and  of  glacial  action  at  Stirling  and  Edinburgh.  He  also  mentions  moraines 
in  Northumberland,  the  evidence  of  ancient  glaciers  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  the  dispersion  of  Shap  Fell  granite  by  ice. 

In  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  as  its  President,  in  February, 
1841,  Dr.  Buckland  gave  a  condensed  statement  of  the  progress  of  inyestigations  on 
this  subject  during  the  preceding  year,  one  in  which  the  '*  Glacial  Theory,"  was  so 
mneh  considered. 

Dr.  Buckland  subsequently,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Glacia-Diluyial  Phenomena  in 
Snowdonia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  North  Wales  (December,  1841),  ''Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society,"  toI.  iii.  p.  579,  described  the  rounded  and  polished  surfaces, 
often  accompanied  by  grooves  and  scratches,  attributed  to  glacier  acUon,  in  the  valleys 
of  Conway,  of  the  Llngwj,  of  the  Ogwyn,  of  the  Sciant,  and  of  Llanberis,  of  Gwyrfain 
or  Forrhyd,  of  the  Nautel  or  Lyfni,  and  of  the  Gwynant. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  paper  "On  the  Geological  Evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  Glaciers  in  Forfarshire,"  stated  that,  though  for  several  years  he  had  attributed  the 
transportal  of  erratic  blocks,  and  the  curvature  and  contortions  of  the  incoherent  strata 
of  gravel  and  day,  resting  upon  the  tmstratified  till,  to  drifting  ice,  he  had  found  diffi- 
culty in  thus  accounting  for  certain  other  facts  connected  with  the  subject,  until  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  extended  his  glacial  theory  to  Scotland.  After  a  description  of  various 
minor  districts,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  "that  it  is  in  South  Georgia,  Eerguelen's 
Land,  and  Sandwich  Land,  we  must  look  for  the  nearest  approach  to  the  state  of  things 
which  must  have  existed  in  Scotland  during  the  glacial  epoch." 

Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  "Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the 

18 
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mergence  at  this  period  has  been  varionsly  estimated.  Mr.  Darwin 
infers,  from  a  large  greenstone  boulder  on  Ashley  Heath,  Staffordshire, 
at  803  feet  above  the  sea,  and  apparently  derived  from  Wales,  a  con- 
siderable depression  of  England  beneath  the  sea,  and  that  Scotland, 
from  other  data,  must  have  been  submerged  1,300  feet.*  Looking  at 
the  heights  to  which  gravels  extend  in  Wales,  often  apparently  the 

GaohnUen  Hills,  in  Skye,  and  the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  which  thej  present,"  (Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal,  1S46,  toI.  xL  p.  76),  points  out  grooTings  and 
Bcratchings  upon  polished  rocks  of  a  marked  kind.  He  obsenres,  respecting  the  vallej 
of  Goruisk,  that  *'  the  surfaces  of  hypersthene,  thus  planed  or  CTened,  present  sjBtems 
of  grooTCB  exactly  similar  to  those  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  action  of  glaciers  on  mib- 
jacent  rocks,  and  as  CTidence  of  glaciers  in  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Jnra,  where  they  are 
now  wanting.  These  grooTes  or  strise  are  as  well  marked,  as  continaoas,  and  ai 
strictly  parallel  to  what  I  hare  elsewhere  shown  to  be  the  necessary  course  of  a 
tenacious  mass  of  ice  urged  by  graiity  down  a  Talley,  as  anywhere  in  the  Alps.  Th^ 
occur  in  high  Tertical  cliffs,  as  near  the  Pissevache ;  they  rise  against  opposing  promon* 
tories,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Hasli ;  they  make  deep  channels  or  flutings  in  the  trongh  of 
the  Talley,  as  at  Pont  Pelissier,  near  Ghamouni ;  and  as  at  Fee,  in  the  YaUey  of  Saai. 
At  the  same  time  these  appearances  have  a  svperior  limit,  aboTO  which  the  eraggy 
angular  forms  are  almost  exclusively  seen,  where  the  phenomena  of  wearing  and 
grooTing  entirely  disappear.  In  short,"  adds  Professor  Forbes,  "it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  find  in  the  Alps,  or  elsewhere,  these  phenomena  (except  only  the  hig^ 
polish  which  the  rocks  here  do  not  admit  of)  in  greater  perfection  than  In  the  YaU^ 
of  Goruisk."    Other  cTidence  of  the  like  kind  is  also  adduced. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "Notes  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  ancient  Glaciers  of  Caer- 
narronshire,  and  on  the  Boulders  transported  by  floating  Ice,"  (Philosophical  Magaslnc^ 
1842,  Tol.  xxi.  p.  180,)  after  mentioning  the  labours  of  Dr.  Buckland,  on  the  same 
county,  and  that  Mr.  Trimmer  had  first  noticed  (Proceedings  of  the  Geologioal  Soeletyy 
Tol.  i  p.  882,  1881)  the  scoring  and  scratching  of  rocks  in  North  Wales,  addnois 
additional  evidence  of  glacial  action  in  that  district.    He  obserres  that,  "  within  the 
central  valleys  of  Snowdonia,  the  boulders  appear  to  belong  entirely  to  the  rocks  of  the 
country.     May  we  not  conjecture,"  he  continues,  "that  the  icebergs,  grating  over 
the  surface,  and  being  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  tides,  shattered  and  pounded  the 
soft  slate  rocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  seem  to  have  contorted  the   sedi- 
mentary beds  of  the  east  coast  of  England  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Lyell),  and  of  IHerra 
del  Fuego?"  ....  "The  drifting  to  and  fro  and  grinding  of  numerous  icebergs  during 
long  periods  near  successive  uprising  coast  lines,  the  bottom  being  often  stirred  up, 
and  fragments  of  rocks  dropped  on  it,  will  account  for  the  sloping  planes  of  unstrati- 
fied  till,  occasionally  associated  with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  fringe  to  the 
west  and  north  the  great  Gaernarvonshire  mountains."    Mr.  Darwin  further  remarks 
(p.  186),  as  not  "probable,  from  the  low  level  of  the  chalk  formation  in  Great  Britain, 
that  rounded  chalk  flints  could  often  have  fallen  on  the  surface  of  glaciers,  even  in  the 
coldest  times.     I  infer,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "that  such  pebbles  were  probably 
inclosed  by  the  freexing  of  the  water  on  the  ancient  sea-coasts.    We  have,  howoTer, 
the  clearest  proofii  of  the  existence  of  glaciers  in ',  this  country,  and  it  appears  that, 
when  the  land  stood  at  a  lower  level,  some  of  the  glaciers,  as  in  Nant  Francon,  reached 
the  sea,  where  icebergs  charged  with  fragments  would  occasionally  be  found.    By  tliU 
means  we  may  suppose  the  great  angular  blocks  of  Welsh  rocks,  scattered  over  the 
central  counties  of  England,  were  transported."    The  deposits  of  this  date  in  Ireland 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  several  geologists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  B(r. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Griffith,  Golonel  Portlock,  Mr.  Trimmer,  Professor  Oldham,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Scouler. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  1842,  vol.  xxL  p.  186. 
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remains  of  masses  of  coast  shingles  and  sand,  a  like,  if  not  a  greater 
depression  beneath  the  present  sea  level  would  be  there  required.  In 
Ireland,  we  find  large  blocks  of  granite  sometimes  perched  on  the 
heights,  amid  grooves  and  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  beneath, 
at  altitudes  of  1000  feet  and  more.  In  some  cases,  we  almost  seem  to 
have  before  us  a  portion  of  the  very  blocks  which  scratched  and  scored 
the  subjacent  rock-surfaces.* 

Erratic  blocks,  occasionally  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  found, 
in  some  localities,  at  various  elevations  above  rocks  of  their  kind,  and 
from  which  they  are  considered  to  have  been  detached.  Although  it 
is  obvious  that  each  fragment  so  detached  has  deprived  the  mass  of 
rock  whence  it  has  been  derived,  of  so  much  of  its  volume,  and  perhaps 
also  of  its  height,  as  regards  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  and  conse- 
quently that  if  multitudes  have  been  thus  detached,  previous  heights, 
composed  of  such  rocks,  may  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  loss  thus 
sustained,  there  are  instances  where  it  would  not  appear  a  sujfficient 
explanation  to  infer  that  a  transport  of  erratic  blocks  had  been  effected 
by  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  higher  portions  of  the  parent  rock 
floated  away  at  the  required  levels,  the  remaining  lower  portions  were 
denuded,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  the  land  emerged.  To  account  for 
such  instances,  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  we  should  regard  the  probable 
effects  of  submerging  land,  where  coast  ice  could  be  formed,  upon 
blocks  of  rock  which  may  have  been  ice-transported  to  its  shores.  He 
points  out  that  erratic  blocks  and  other  portions  of  the  beaches  of  such 
shores  might  gradually  be  raised  as  the  land  became  submerged,  so 
that  finally  coast  detritus,  including  the  blocks  of  rocks  ice-transported 
from  various  distances,  would  be  elevated  to  heights  above  that  at 
which  it  was  accumulated  or  stranded.  Blocks,  with  other  coast  frag- 
ments and  shingle,  would  thus,  when  the  land  again  emerged  from 
beneath  the  sea,  be  found  raised  above  the  level  at  which  the  remains 
of  their  parent  rocks  are  now  found.f 

*  Althoagh  in  seTeral  parts  of  Ireland  the  facts  relating  to  the  transport  of  erratic 
blocks  can  be  veil  studied,  and  the  altitudes  at  which  they  and  the  smoothing  and 
scratching  of  surface  rocks  are  found  well  obserred,  there  are  few  places  where  the 
latter  can  be  seen  in  greater  perfection  than  the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Olengariff, 
county  Cork.  The  scoring  and  rounding  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  yalley  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  demesne  of  Glengariff  to  Bantry  Bay  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attentive  study. 

f  Darwin,  "On  the  Transportal  of  Erratic  Boulders  firom  a  Lower  to  a  Higher 
Leyel." — Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  1849,  toI.  t.  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  that 
the  fragments  of  rock,  '<from  being  repeatedly  caught  in  the  ice  and  stranded  with 
Tiolence,  and  from  being  every  summer  exposed  to  common  littoral  action,  wiU  gene- 
rally be  much  worn ;  and  from  being  driyen  over  rocky  shoals,  probably  often  scored. 
From  the  ice  not  being  thick,  they  will,  if  not  drifted  out  to  sea,  be  landed  in  shallow 
places,  and  from  the  packing  of  the  ice,  be  sometimes  driven  high  up  the  beach,  or 
even  left  perched  on  ledges  of  rock." 
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Bespecting  the  erratic  blocks  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  adjoining 
countries,  a  large  mass  of  information  has  been  collected.*  The  main 
fact  of  the  blocks  and  associated  minor  detritus  having  been  trans- 
ported from  the  higher  Alpine  monntains  outwards  on  both  sides  the 
main  ranges,  showing  that  the  cause  of  their  dispersion  had  been  in  the 
Alps  themselves,  forms  the  base  of  the  chief  modem  hypotheses  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  whether  the  sudden  melting  of  snows  and 
glaciers  by  the  heat  and  vapours  accompanying  the  last  elevation  ex- 
perienced in  these  mountains,t  the  former  great  extension  of  Alpine 
glaciers,  or  the  latter  combined  with  a  considerable  submergence  of 
land,  so  that  the  sea  entered  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  coast  ice 
being  possibly  also  produced. 

Yon  Buch,  De  Luc,  Escher,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  other  geologists, 
long  since  pointed  out  that,  from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  Alpine 
erratic  blocks,  the  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  existed  prior  to  their  dis- 
persion, and  much  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  sources  whence 
particular  kinds  of  blocks  have  been  derived.  :|;  The  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  in  connexion  with  the  distances  they 

*  A  valuable  sammary  of  the  labours  of  geologists  on  this  subject  wiU  be  found  in 
the  "Histoire  des  Progr^s  de  la  G^ologie,  de  1884  a  1846,"  torn.  iL  diap.  6,  by  the 
Yieomte  d*Archiao.  Appended  to  it  is  a  list  of  the  publications,  which  may  adyan- 
tageously  be  consulted. 

f  As  regards  the  transportal  of  blocks  of  rock  by  the  sudden  melting  of  snow  from 
the  escape  of  gases  rising  through  fissures  during  the  elcTation  of  mountain  chains,  the 
obserrer  will  find  the  subject  carefully  treated  in  the  *'Note  relative  a  Tune  des  causes 
pr^sumables  des  ph^nom^nes  erratiques,"  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  (Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^ 
G^ologique  de  France,  t.  iy.  p.  1884, 1847).  On  the  supposed  heat  of  the  gases  re- 
quired for  the  melting  of  the  snow,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  after  noticing  many 
circumstances  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  '<  it  is  unnecessary  to  attribute  to  the  gaseous 
current,  considered  to  have  been  disengaged  fVom  fissures  in  the  ground,  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  needed  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure.    Little  would  be  gained 

by  giving  this  current  a  very  high  temperature." **  The  hypothesis  which 

admits  the  erratic  thaw  to  have  been  produced  by  vapours  of  moderate  temperature, 
appears  to  me,"  he  continues,  **also  that  according  to  which  nature  would  have  worked 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  heat" 

X  With  reference  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  as  also  to  the  kinds  of  rocks  so  distributed,  M.  Guyot  has  remarked  (Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  des  Sciences  de  Neuchatel,  1846,  Archives  de  Geneve,  Sept.,  1847): — 

1.  That  a  kind  of  rock  which  is  abundant  in  one  part  of  the  basin,  is  rare,  or  absent, 
in  another. 

2.  That  the  blocks  of  different  kinds,  commencing  with  the  locality  of  their  origin, 
form  parallel  series,  preserved  in  the  plain ;  blocks  of  the  right  side  of  the  valley 
keeping  to  the  right,  of  the  left  side  to  the  left,  while  those  of  the  centre  preserve 
their  central  position. 

8.  That  groups  composed  of  a  single  kind  of  rock,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are 
here  and  there  found  in  the  midst  of  various  rocks. 

These  yiews  M.  Guyot  considers  as  borne  out  by  numerous  facts,  and  he  infers  that 
the  blocks  have  been  distributed  by  glaciers  in  the  manner  in  which  similar  blocks 
now  are  by  the  moraines  of  actual  Alpine  glaciers.  He  states  that  similar  facts  are 
observable  in  the  yalleys  of  the  Bheuss  and  Rhine. 
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mast  hare  travelled  from  tbeir  parent  rocks,  has  also  long  engaged 
attention.  The  Pierre  d  Bot,  above  Keacbatel,  and  represented  be- 
neath (fig.  102),*  afibrds  a  good  example  of  an  erratic  block,  perched 
oo  the  side  of  the  Jura,  far  distant  from  its  source.     This  granite  mass 


is  estimated  as  contuning  about  40,000  cnbio  feet,  and  considered  to 
hare  been  transported  22  leagues  from  the  crest  of  the  Follaterres,  on 
the  north  of  Martigny."}-  The  blocks  on  the  Jura  have  always  attracted 
much  attention,  from  the  circnmstance  that  thej  most  hare  been  trans- 
ported over  the  great  vallej  of  Switzerland,  intervening  between  that 
range  and  the  Alps.  The  blocks  on  the  Chasseron  are  estimated  as 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  3600  feet-J  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps  striking  masses  of  erratic  blocks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rioinitj  of 
the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Lecco.  They  will  be  fonnd  high  up  the  northern 
side  of  Monte  San  Prime,  a  mountain  well  separated  from  the  high 
Alps  by  the  intervening  Lake  of  Como.  The  following  (fig.  108)  is  a 
section  of  this  mountain,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  erratic 
blocks  rest  upon  it. 


F,  Monte  San  Primo ;  B,  blufi*  point  of  Bellaggio,  rising  out  of  the 

*  Tftketi  from  ft  view  in  tli«  "  TrftTfllg  in  the  Alps  of  SftTof,  ftc,"  1*7  Prof.  Junta 
Forbei,  2d  «diUon. 

t  U.  d'Archiaa  remMks  (Hiabure  dm  Frogrta  de  la  0£alogi«,  t  it.  p.  249),  tltU 
Eru)it«  tmd  gneiaa  gonenlly  form  Uie  blocks  of  the  lugaat  alio.  >'A  block  of  grtinil*, 
on  th«  ealcftreoas  monntmln  near  Oraifcrea,  conUina  uoio  than  100,000  cubic  feet. 
AboTe  Monthe;,  muij  btoeka  derived  from  the  Val  de  Ferret,  and  which  hare  thni 
traTelled  a  diatance  not  leas  than  11  leaguea,  oontvn  tioa  8,000  to  50,000  and  60,000 
cnbio  feet."  .  .  .  "The  blooka  of  taleoie  granite  of  Stoinhof,  near  Seeberg,  one  of 
which  meaaurea  01,000  cubic  feet,  hai  traTelled  abont  00  leagnea." 

Conaidering  the  10,000  cabio  feet  aoppoaed  to  I>e  contained  in  the  PUrrt  4  Bat,  tm 
French  measure,  it  would  weigh  about  3,000  torn. 

i  Hooker,  Etndea  O^olo^qaes  dau  lea  Alps,  ToL.i.    Faiia,  1841. 
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Lake  of  Como,  C;  aaaa,  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  limestone  rocks,  1 1 II,  and  the  dolomite,  d  d  d.  V, 
the  Commnne  di  Villa,  irhere  a  prcTiooaly  existing  depression  has  been 
nearly  filled  with  transported  blocks  and  minor  detritns.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Alpi  di  Pravolta,  V,  the  block  represented  beneath  (E^g. 
104),  is  seen,  one  hovever,  not  so  remarkable  for  size,  as  for  showing 
the  little  attrition  it  coi^d  hare  suffered  dnring  its  transport  from  tlia 
higher  Alps  to  its  present  position. 


A  large  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  dia- 
tribation  of  erratic  blocks  in  Northern  Europe,  and  the  soorces  in  Scui- 
dinana  whence  thej  have  been  detached.*  The  area  over  which  they 
have  been  so  distributed  has  been  shown  in  a  map  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  M.  de  Yeroeuil,  and  Count  Kejserling,f  the  boundary  line 
exhibiting  the  southern  and  eastern  limits  of  the  erratic  blocks  extend- 
ing from  Prussia  to  Yoroneje,  in  Russia,  and  thence  northwards  to  tlie 
Gulf  of  Tcheskais,  on  the  North  Sea.  It  is  remarked  that  &om  the 
German  Ocean  and  Hamburg  on  the  west,  to  the  'White  Sea  on  the 
east,  an  area  of  2000  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  400  to  800 
miles  (which  may,  perhaps,  be  rougbly  estimated  at  abont  1,200,000 
square  miles),  ia  more  or  less  covered  by  loose  detritus,  amid  whioh 
there  are  blocks  of  great  size,  the  whole  derived  from  the  Scandinavian 
mountains. 

While  regarding  the  kind  and  extent  of  country  thus  more  or  leu 

*  The  observer  vonld  do  well  to  consatt  the  Rapport  Bar  on  Mjmoire  de  H.  DnroelMr, 
intitaU  "Obaerratioos  earle  Ph^DomiDe  DilnTien  daoa  1e  Nord  de  rEurope,"  bjU. 
Slie  de  Beaumont  (Comptei  BendaB,  toin.  xiT.  p.  78,  1843],  (rhereio  an  ezeUant  mm- 
tnsTj  and  gener&l  riew  of  the  snbjeot,  inclading  the  marking  of  anl^aceiit  roeks,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  olnertation»,  will  bo  found.  He  should  likeiriae  oonjult  th«  "  GeologT' 
of  Bneeia  in  Europe,  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  1845,  hj  Sir  Boderick  HnrohlMB,  H. 
de  Teraeoil,  and  Coant  Eeyserling ;  ohapter  xz.,  EcnndiuaTian  Drift  and  Erratle  Blo«ta 
in  Raisia;  and  chapter  xiJ.,  Drift  and  Erratie  Blookt  of  Bcandinaria,  and  AbrailiM 
and  StriaUon  of  Boeki ;  and  also  the  "  Hiitoire  des  Progris  de  la  Giologie  de  1B84  » 
1815,"  lorn,  ii.  premii^ro  piirlie,  Terrain  Qunternaire  Ott  Dilorien.  Formation  erratI<}lM 
du  NotJ  lie  I'lluTope.  Tiiris,  IS18.  Natwilh standing  the  title,  thli  valnable  work 
IS  information  np  to  the  date  of  pnblic&lion.  A  most  excellent  and  impartial 
^jh»teboari  rriating  to  this  sutOect,  with  original  obierrationa,  will  b«  finB4 

ibXaropc  and  the  UriLl  itIovntUns,"  1B46. 
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eoTered  witb  erratic  blocks  and  the  position  which  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  would  occupy  relatively  to  a  large  submerged  area,  the  opi- 
uon  that  glaciers,  icebergs  (detached  from  them),  and  coast  ice,  may 
Ittve  been  the  chief  means  of  dispersing  the  blocks  and  other  detritus 
from  a  large  isolated  region,  as  that  of  Scandinavia  would  then  be,  ap- 
pears far  from  improbable.  Careful  examinations  of  the  Scandinavian 
region  itself,  shows  that  the  whole  land  has  been  elevated  above  the 
present  level  of  the  adjoining  seas  in  comparatively  recent  geological 
times,  and  there  has  been  found  a  scoring  of  subjacent  rocks  and  dis- 
persion of  blocks  outwards  from  it,  according  with  this  view.'*' 

In  the  region  occupied  by  these  erratic  blocks,  ridges  of  them  and 
other  detrital  matter  have  been  observed  to  run  in  lines,  often  for  con- 
siderable distances.  These  are  commonly  known  as  skdrSj  or  dsars.f 
Count  Rasoumouski  would  appear  (in  1819)  to  have  been  among  the  first 
to  remark  upon  those  in  Russia  and  Germany,  observing  that  they 
usually  occurred  in  lines  having  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  M. 
Brongniart  pointed  out  (in  1828),  that  those  of  Sweden,  though  some- 
times inosculating,  took  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south.|  Much 
dttcnssion  has  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  these  lines  of  accumula- 
tion. Upon  the  supposition  that  lines  of  blocks  may  have  been  accu- 
mnlated  by  glaciers,  and  the  drift  of  iceberg  and  coast  ice  in  particular 
directions,  and  that  upon  the  uprise  of  such  lines  of  deposits,  breaker 
iction  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  a  time,  we  should  expect 
Teiy  complicated  evidence. 

In  Northern  America  erratic  blocks  are  found  to  occupy  a  large  area, 
some  being  strewed  as  far  south  as  40°  N.  latitude.    Here,  as  in  northern 

*  H.  Daubr^e  states  (Comptes  Rendus,  yoI.  xti.  1848),  that  the  traces  of  transport  of 
detritaa  and  of  friction,  diyerge  from  the  high  regions,  precisely  as  in  the  Alps.  This 
was  obscrred  np  to  an  elevation  of  8800  feet  (English).  M.  de  Bohtlingk  (PoggendorfTs 
Annaleo,  1841),  states  that  Scandinavian  blocks  have  been  transported  from  the  coast 
of  Kemi  into  Uie  Baj  of  Onega,  and  from  Russian  Lapland  into  the  Icy  Sea,  that  is,  in 
■mtherlj,  northwesterly,  and  northeasterly  directions,  as  quoted  also  in  the  *'  Geology 
of  Bnaria,"  toI.  1.  p.  628. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  similar  accumulations  of  this  date,  in  Ireland,  are 
lounm  aa^fiWort. 

%  "Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  1828.  M.  d'Archiac  obserres  ("Histoire  des 
PMgr^B  de  la  Geologic,'*  1848,  tom.  ii.  p.  86),  that  *'  the  form  of  the  osars,  their  dis- 
position, and  their  parallelism  with  the  furrows  and  scratches  of  erosion,  naturally  lead 
to  tho  idea  of  a  current  which  has  swept  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  from  N.N.E.  to 
8.S.W.  IL  Dnrocher  has  found,  with  M.  Sefstrom,  that  the  osars  were  heaped  up  on 
tho  sontliem  side  of  the  mountains,  which,  in  that  direction,  opposed  their  course.  The 
in  inland,  though  less  marked,  have  a  direction  from  N.  25®  W.  to  S.  26®  £., 
rhleh,  with  the  preceding,  represents  the  radii  of  the  semicircle  in  which  the  great 
btio  blook  deposit  of  Central  Europe  occurs." 

In  tho  "Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  wiU  be  found  the 
liowB  of  its  authors  respecting  skars  or  osars.  A  figure  is  given  of  an  iceberg  aground, 
•ad  the  consequences  of  its  melting  stated,  lines  of  angular  and  rounded  blocks  boing 
strowod,  aa  the  ice  dissoWed,  by  a  current  acting  constantly  in  ono  direction. 
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Europe,  the  general  drift  of  detritus  appears  to  be  from  the  northward 
to  the  southward,  and  blocks  perched  at  various  altitudes,  scored  and 
scratched  surfaces  of  subjacent  rocks,  and  osars  or  lines  of  acoumulationi* 
occur  in  the  same  manner.  Such  similar  effects  point  to  similar  causes, 
and  hence  the  explanations  offered  have  been  of  a  similar  general  cha- 
racter.f  A  large  amount  of  information  has  also  been  collected  respect- 
ing  the  occurrence  of  these  blocks,  and  of  the  polishing  and  scoring  of 
subjacent  rocks4  It  is  stated  that  the  divergence  of  any  blocks,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  the  Alps,  is  not  observed  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Henry  Rogers  points  out  that  the  scorings  do  not  radiate 
from  the  high  grounds,  but  that  amid  the  mountains  of  New  England, 
and  in  the  great  plains  of  the  west,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts,  they  preserve  a  southeast  direction  at  all  their  elevations ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  great  valleys  being  alone  excepted.  In  the  moun- 
tainous portions  of  the  region,  the  heights  and  flanks  exposed  to  the 
north  and  northwest,  are  the  most  polished  and  scored.  Blocks  of  large 
size  have  been  found  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
from  1000  .to  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Erratic  blocks  are  also  found  in  South  America.  Mr.  Darwin  dis- 
covered  them  up  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  Patagonia,  in  about  50^  10'  S. 
latitude,  and  about  67  miles  from  the  nearest  Cordillera.    Nearer  the 

*  An  interefltiDg  account  of  two  remarkable  trains  of  angular  erf  atie  bloekt  in  Berk- 
sliire,  Massachusetts,  is  given  by  Professors  Henry  and  William  Rogers,  in  tlie  "  Boston 
Journal  of  Natural  History/'  June,  1846.  These  two  trains,  one  extending  Ibr  20  miles, 
both  previously  noticed  by  Dr.  Reid  and  Professor  Hitchcock,  were  traced  to  their 
sources.  The  blocks  are  generally  large,  the  smaller  being  several  feet  in  diameter. 
One  weighs  about  2000  tons.  The  blocks  gradually  decrease  in  size  to  the  S.E.,  those 
which  have  travelled  farthest  being  the  most  worn.  They  are  stated  not  to  mingle  with 
the  general  drift  beneath  them,  the  boulders  and  pebbles  in  which  bear  **  the  traces  of 
a  long-continued  and  violent  rubbing."  **  Other  long  and  narrow  lines  of  huge  erratic 
fragments  are  seen  elsewhere  in  Berkshire,  and  abound,  we  think,  in  nearly  aU  the 
mountainous  districts  of  New  England.  One  such  train,  originating  apparently  in  the 
Lennox  ridge,  about  two  miles  on  the  south  of  Pittsfield,  crosses  the  Housatonic  Valley, 
southeasterly,  as  far  at  least  as  the  foot  of  the  broad  chain  of  hills  in  Washington.  Some 
very  extensive  ones  are  to  be  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  White  Mountains." 

f  These  will  be  found  in  the  works  and  memoirs  of  Hitchcock,  Mather,  Emmons,  Hall, 
Rogers,  Hubbart,  Redfield,  Jackson,  Christy,  Ch.  Martins,  and  other  geologists. 

X  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bigsby  for  an  early  notice  of  the  erratic  blocks  of  North 
America. — (Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  London,  vol.  i.,  second  scries.) 

In  1838,  Professor  Hitchcock  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  Art.  Dilu- 
vium) adduced  abundant  evidence  of  the  northern  origin  of  these  blocks  in  the  districts 
described  by  him.  The  like  was  also  done  at  an  early  date  for  other  portions  of  North 
America,  by  Messrs.  Lapham,  Jackson,  Alger,  and  others.  The  observer  will  find  an 
able  summary  of  the  facts  known  in  1846,  on  this  subject,  in  Professor  Hitchcock's 
Address  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  in  that  year.  Professor 
Henry  Rogers  also  treated  in  a  general  manner  of  the  American  erratic  blocks  in  his 
Address  to  the  same  scientific  body  in  1844,  (American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xlvii.) 
Another  general  summary,  up  to  1848,  is  given  by  the  Vicomte  d*Archiac  (Histoire  dea 
Progrbs  de  la  GiSologie,  torn,  ii.,  chap.  9,  Terrain  Quaternaire  de  rAm6rique  du  Nord). 
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mountains  (at  55  miles)  they  became  "extraordinarily  numerous."   One 

square  block  of  chloritic  schist  measured  5  yards  on  each  side,  and 

projected  5  feet  above  the  ground ;  another,  more  rounded,  measured 

60  feet  in  circumference.     "  There  were  innumerable  other  fragments 

from  2  to  4  feet  square."'*'    The  great  plain  on  which  they  stood  was 

1400  feet  above  the  sea,  sloping  gradually  to  sea  cliffs,  of  about  800 

feet  in  height.   Other  boulders  were  found  upon  a  plain,  above  another, 

elevated  440  feet,  through  which  the  same  river  flows,  and  at  800  feet 

above  the  sea.    In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  at  30  or  40  miles 

from  the  Cordillera  (the  highest  parts  in  this  latitude  rise  to  about  6400 

feet),  blocks  of  granite,  sienite,  and  conglomerate,  not  found  in  the 

more  elevated  plains,  were  detected.     Mr.  Darwin  infers  that  these 

are  not  the  wreck  of  those  observed  on  the  higher  plain,  but  that  they 

have  been  subsequently  transported  from  the  Cordillera.     He  had  not 

opportunities  of  observing  other  erratic  blocks  in  Patagonia,  but  refers 

to  the  great  fragments  of  rocks  noticed  by  Captain  King  on  the  surface 

of  Cape  Gregory,  a  headland,  about  800  feet  high,  on  the  northern 

shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.     Mr.  Darwin  also  describes  rock 

frigments  of  various  dimensions  and  kinds  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 

Strait  of  Magellan,  amid  stratified  and  unstratified  accumulations  of  a 

similar  general  character  to  those  of  this  geological  date  in  Europe.f 

Hany  of  Ihe  erratic  blocks  are  large,  one  at  St.  Sebastian's  Bay,  east 

coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  was  47  feet  in  circumference,  and  projected 

5  feet  from  the  sand  beach.     The  general  drift  of  these  deposits  is 

ooBsidered  to  be  from  the  westward,  the  manner  in  which  the  trans* 

ported  fragments  of  rock  would  be  carried  by  a  current  similar  to  that 

wiich  sweeps  against  the  present  land.     On  the  north  of  Cape  Virgins, 

elose  outside  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  imbedded  fragments  are  con- 

flidered  to  have  been  transported  120  geographical  miles  or  more  from  the 

west  and  southwest.     On  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Island 

of  Chiloe,  extending  from  43°  26'  to  41°  46'  S.  latitude,  Mr.  Darwin 

detected  an  abundance  of  granite  and  sienite  boulders,  from  the  beach 

*  Darwin,  "  On  the  Distribution  of  Erratic  Boulderg,  and  on  the  Contemporaneous 
Uutratified  Deposits  of  South  America." — Geol.  Trans.,  second  series,  toI.  vi.  p.  416. 

t  At  EUsabeth  Island,  Straits  of  MageUan,  there  occurs  **  fine-grained,  earthy  or 
>rpUaceou8  sandstone,  in  Tory  thin,  horizontal,  and  sometimes  inclined  laminae,  and 
olWa  tasoclated  with  ourred  layers  of  gravel.  On  the  borders,  however,  of  the  eastern 
pttti  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  this  fine-grained  formation  often  passes  into,  and 
^temates  with  great  unstratified  beds,  either  of  an  earthy  consistence  and  whitish 
^lonr,  or  of  a  dark  colour  and  of  a  consistence  like  hardened  coarse-grained  mud,  with 
^«  particles  not  separated  according  to  their  size.  These  beds  contain  angular 
>&d  rounded  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  rock,  together  with  great  boulders." — Geol. 
^^^uu.,  second  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  418.  Variations  of  these  accumulations  are  noticed 
^  occurring  in  other  places,  and  two  sections  of  contorted  and  confused  beds  at  Gre- 
Sory  Bay  are  given,  and  Mr.  Darwin  infers  that  this  disturbance  may  have  been  pro- 
<iQced  by  grounded  icebergs. 
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to  a  height  of  200  fe^t  on  the  land.  He  infers  that  these  boulders  have 
travelled  more  than  40.  miles  from  the  Cordillera  on  the  east.* 

Upon  the  supposition  of  the  submergence  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  dry  land  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  beneath  seas 
upon  which  ice  was  formed,  and  into  which  glaciers  protruded  in  lower 
latitudes  than  at  present,  we  should  expect  to  discover  in  the  marine 
deposits  of  these  regions  and  of  the  period,  now  upraised  into  the  atmo* 
sphere,  evidences  of  the  marine  animal  life  of  the  time  having  corre- 
sponded with  the  low  temperature  to  which  it  was  then  exposed.  This 
evidence  is  considered  to  have  been  found. 

As  regards  the  British  Islands,  Mr.  Trimmer  pointed  out  in  1881, 
that  amid' the  detrital  accumulations  referred  to  this  date,  and  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea  (since  ascertained  to  be  1892  feet), 
upon  Mod  Trefan  (one  of  the  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  the  chief  Caernar- 
vonshire mountains),  fragments  of  Btu!cinum,  VentiSy  NattcOj  and  Turbo 
of  existing  species  were  found.  He  also  stated  that  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Snowdonian  mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  adjoining  sea,  in 
the  Menai  Straits,  there  were  large  accumulations  of  boulders  and 
fragments  derived  from  a  distance  (among  them  chalk  flints),  mingled 
with  others  of  a  local  kind.  Mr.  Trimmer  subsequently  (1888),  pub- 
lished a  more  general  statement  on  the  same  subject,  noticing  various 
localities  where  he  and  others  had  found  shells  of  a  similar  character 
in  deposits  referring  to  this  date.f 

Commenting  on  the  facts  observed  by  Mr.  Trimmer  on  Moel  Trefan, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (in  1832)  inferred  from  the  previous  discovezy 
of  shells  of  existing  species  in  the  Lancashire  gravels  and  sands  by  Mr. 
Gilbertson,  one  which  he  was  enabled  to  confirm  from  actual  observa- 
tion, and  from  finding  similar  accumulations  over  a  large  tract  of 
country,  that  the  materials  of  the  ancient  shore  of  Lancashire  and  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Bibble,  were  deposited  during  a  long-protracted 
period,  and  "  were  elevated  and  laid  dry  after  the  creation  of  many  of 

*  **  The  larger  boulders  were  quite  angular."  ..."  One  mass  of  granite  at  Chaeao 
vas  a  rectangular  oblong,  measuring  15  feet  by  11  feet,  and  9  feet  high.  Another,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lemuj  islet,  was  pentagonal,  quite  angular,  and  11  feet  on  eaeh 
side;  it  projected  about  12  feet  above  the  sand,  with  one  point  16  feet  high:  thii 
fragment  of  rock  almost  equals  the  larger  blocks  on  the  Jura." — Geol.  Trans.,  second 
series,  toL  tI.  p.  425. 

f  The  first  communication  was  made  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (Proceed- 
ings of  that  Society,  toI.  i.) ;  the  second  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  in  »  me- 
moir, in  two  parts,  entitled,  '*  On  the  Diluvial  or  Northern  Drift  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  side  of  the  Cambrian  Chain,  and  its  connexion  with  a  similar  Deposit  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  Ireland,  at  Bray,  Howth,  and  Glenismaule." — (Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  Dublin.)  Mr.  Trimmer  mentions  that,  prior  to  his  discovery  of  the 
shells  on  Moel  Trefan,  Mr.  Gilbertson  had  found  shells  of  existing  species  in  grarel 
and  sand  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  and  that  Mr.  Underwood  had  observed  furrows  and 
scratches  on  the  surface  of  rocks  laid  bare  among  the  Snowdonian  mountains,  when 
the  great  road  firom  Bangor  to  Shrewsbury  was  in  progress. 
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the  existing  species  of  molluscs."'*'    Numerons  facts  of  the  like  kind 
were  noticed  hj  different  observers,  f  but  the  inference  as  to  a  tempera- 
tare  less  at  that  geological  time  than  at  present,  as  shown  by  the 
remains  of  molluscs/ does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a  distinct  form 
until  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  published  his  views  on  the  subject  in 
I889.|    He  discovered  shells  in  places  where  their  animals  had  lived 
and  died,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  and 
hence  inferred  their  entombment  by  depression,  a  half-tide  deposit 
being  converted  into  one  in  a  deeper  sea.    From  these  and  other 
resetrches,  Mr.  Smith  obtained  a  mass  of  evidence  which  led  him  to 
conclude  from  the  remtins  of  the  molluscs  discovered  in  deposits  of  this 
date  in  different  localities,  that  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands  had 
then  been  colder  than  it  now  is,  more  especially  as  Arctic  molluscs, 
not  now  found  round  the  British  coasts,  were  obtained  from  those  accu- 
mnIations.§ 

*  Address,  aa  President,  to  the  Geological  Societj  of  London,  Febraary,  1882. — Pro- 
eeidmgs  of  that  Society,  toL  i.  p.  866. 

t  Among  the  obserrations  of  the  time,  and  as  important  for  the  locality  noticed, 

ikould  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir  PhiUp  Egerton,  **  On  a  bed  of  grayel  containing 

Karine  Shells  of  recent  Species,  at  Wellington,  Cheshire'*  (Proceedings  of  the  Geolo- 

gUil  Sodety,  toL  ii.  p.  189,  April,  1886).    Sir  Philip  notices  the  remains  of  TurriteUa 

tcmftrs,  Cordium  eduU,  and  Murex  arenaeeiu,  and  infers  that  there  had  been  an  altera- 

tWi  of  70  feet  in  the  IctcI  of  land  and  sea,  as  regards  the  locality,  since  the  deposit 

vii^fbrmed.  'In  1887,  Mr.  Strickland  («0n  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Tarioos 

Usdi  of  transported  Grayel  occnrring  in  England,"  read  at  the  British  Association  in 

tkatyear)  took  a  general  Tiew  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  character  of  these 

(iiposits,  and  diTided  them  into  1.  Marine  drift,  formed  when  the  central  portions  of 

Ai^^d  wer«  under  the  sea ;  and,  2.  FluviatiU  drift,  when  they  were  above  its  level, 

teming  dry  land,  the  first  composed  of  (a)  erratic  gravel,  without  chalk  flints ;  (b) 

•rratie  gravel,  with  chalk  flints ;  and  (c)  local,  or  non-erratic  gravel. 

I «« On  the  late  changes  of  the  Relative  Levels  of  the  Land  and  Sea  in  the  British 
Islands,"  (Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society,  Edinburgh,  vol.  viii.  p. 
49,  &e.)  In  this  memoir  Mr.  Smith  most  carefully  cites  all  those  who  had  previously 
tocerered  facts  relating  to  the  subject,  giving  an  account  of  these  facts. 

I  AUuding  to  the  researches  of  M.  Deshayes,  to  whom  the  unknown  shells  discovered 
were  transmitted,  and  who  stated  that  those  still  found  recent,  but  not  in  the  British 
•eta,  ocenr  in  northern  latitudes,  Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  this  view  oonflrmed  that 
vfcifih  he  had  previously  entertained  from  fltfding  many  of  the  shells  common  with 
t^  ebti^ed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  and  flgured  by  him 
(fUL  Trans.  1885) ;  ft'om  having  been  informed  by  the  same  geologist  that  the 
^^uu  Pentnanw  still  inhabited  the  Arctic^ seas;  and  from  Mr.  Gray  (of  the  British 
Mmemn)  having,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  shells  discovered,  remarked  that 
^  had  aU  the  appearance  of  Arctic  shells.  Mr.  Smith  adds,  *'  In  the  Clyde-raised 
^^osits,  shells  common  to  Britain  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  occur  in  much 
Otter  abundance  than  they  do  at  present  The  Pectm  itlandieus,  which  has  probably 
^'tirely  disappeared,  and  the  Cyprina  ialandica,  which,  if  found  recent  in  the  Clyde, 
u  extremely  rare,  are  amongst  the  most  common  of  the  fossil  species."  Most  valuable 
cttalogoes  are  appended  to  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Sniith,  consisting  of  lists  of  recent  shells 
^  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  and  north  coast  of  Ireland  (including  land  and  fresh-water 
tkeHs) ;  of  shells  from  the  newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  British  Islands  (also  including 
^  and  flreeb-water  shells)  ;  and  of  recent  species  (then  new)  firom  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
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Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in  1846,  availing  himself  of  the  informa- 
tion then  existing,  and  of  his  own  researches  on  the  same  subject, 
pointed  out  that  the  total  number  of  species  of  molluscs  discovered  in 
the  deposits  of  the  British  area  and  referred  to  this  geological  time, 
was  about  124,  all,  with  a  few  exceptions  now  existing  in  the  seas 
around  the  British  Islands,  and  yet  indicating  by  their  mode  of  assem- 
blage a  colder  state  of  the  area  than  at  present.'*'  While  carefully 
noticing  the  error  which  might  arise  from  neglecting  the  occurrence  of 
species  at  different  depths  in  the  sea,  he  observes,  that  among  those 
found  in  these  deposits,  and  in  situations  where  they  must  have  lived 
and  died,  there  are  shells,  such  as  the  LittorincBy  the  Purpura,  the 
Patella,  and  the  LacunoB^  '^genera  and  species  definitely  indicating, 
not  merely  shallow  water,  but  in  the  first  three  instances,  a  coast 

Une-"t 

*  Professor  E.  Forbes,  *'  On  the  Connexion  between  the  Distribution  of  the  existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which  haye  affected 
their  Area  during  the  Period  of  the  Northern  Drift,"  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Snrrcj 
of  Great  Britain,  toI.  i.  p.  867,  &c.)    The  Professor  obserres,  that,  "  as  a  whole,  this 
fauna  is  very  unprolifio,  both  as  to  species  and  individuals,  when  compared  witli  tke 
preceding  molluscan  fauna  of  the  red  and  coralline  crags,  or  that  now  inhabiting  our 
seas  and  shores.    This  comparatiye  deficiency  depends  not  on  an  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossils  in  the  glacial  formations :  on  that  point  we  now  haTO  ample 
CTidence ;  but  on  some  difference  in  the  climatal  conditions  prevailing  when  those  bods 
were  deposited.    Such  a  deficiency  in  species  and  ipdividuals  of  the  testaooous  foma 
of  mollusca,  indicates  to  the  marine  zoologist,  the  probability  of  a  state  of  ellmate 
colder  than  t^at  prevailing  in  the  same  area  at  present     Thus  the  existing  faima  of 
the  Arctic  seas  include  a  much  smaller  number  of  testaceous  molluscs  than  thooo  of 
Mid-European  seas,  and  the  number  of  testacea  in  the  latter  is  much  less  than  in  South- 
European  and  Mediterranean  regions.   It  is  not  the  latitude,  but  the  temperature  whibh 
determines  these  differences."     **  That  the  climate,"  he  subsequently  observes,  "  under 
which  the  glacial  animals  lived,  was  colder,  is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  spe- 
cies themselves.    We  find  the  entire  assemblage  made  up,  1st,  of  species  (25)  now  living 
throughout  the  Celtic  region  in  common  with  the  northern  seas,  and  scarcely  ranging 
south  of  the  British  Isles ;  2d,  of  species  (24)  which  range  far  south  into  the  Lusitanian 
and  Mediterranean  regions,  but  which  arc  most  prolific  in  the  Celtic  and  northern  seas ; 
8d,  of  species  (13)  still  existing  in  the  British  seas,  but  confined  to  the  northern  por- 
tion of  them,  and  most  increasing  in  abundance  of  individuals  as  they  approach  towards 
the  Arctic  circle ;  4th,  of  species  (16)  now  known  living  only  in  European  seas,  north  of 
Britain,  or  in  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Boreal  America;  5th,  of  species  (6)  not  now 
known  existing,  and  unknown  fossil  in  previous  deposits.     Two  other  species,  firom 
southern  deposits  in  Ireland,  were,  one  the  same  as  one  (TurriuUa  incrataata)  stiU  exist- 
ing in  the  South-European,  though  not  in  the  British  seas,  and  the  other  {TbmattUa 
pyramidata)  extinct,  but  found  fossil  in  the  crag."     Professor  £.  Forbes  remarks,  that 
it  is  *<of  consequence  to  note  the  fact  that  the  species  most  abundant  and  generaUy 
diffused  in  the  drift  are  essentially  northern  forms,  such  as  Astarte  eUiptiea^  eompreuoj 
and  borealitf  Cyprina  communis,  ^Leda  roatrata,  and  minuta,  Tellina  calcarea,  Modiolii  fpuh 
garii,  Fusus  bamfius,  and  scalar i/ormiSf  Littormce  and  Lacuna,  Natica  clauta  and  Buecinum 
undatum ;  and  even  Saxicava  rugosa  and  Turritella  terebra,  though  widely  distributed,  are 
much  more  characteristic  of  north  European  than  of  southern  seas." 

t  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  870.     The  Pro- 
fessor adds,  '<  a  most  important  fact,  too,  is  that  among  the  species  of  lAttorina^  a 
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Taking  a  general  view  of  the  flora  of  the  British  Islands,  and  of  the 
probable  sources  whence  its  parts  have  been  derived,  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  has  inferred  that  a  portion  was  obtained  from  northern  regions 
when  the  higher  parts  of  these  islands  were  alone  above  the  sea,  at  a 
time  corresponding  with  that  when  the  marine  molluscs  living  in  the 
seas  around  them  were  of  the  character  above  noticed,  and  when  the 
elnnate  was  colder  than  it  now  is,  the  evidence  of  the  land  flora  thus 
corroborating  that  afibrded  by  the  remains  of  the  marine  molluscs. 
Under  such  conditions  ho  infers  that  ^'  plants  of  a  subarctic  character 
would  flourish  to  the  water's  edge."  The  whole  area  being  subsequently 
upraised,  in  the  manner  above  noticed,  the  previous  islands  would  be- 
come mountain  heights,  and  the  plants,  uplifted  with  them,  not  being 
deprived  of  the  climatal  conditions  fitted  for  them,  continued  to  flourish 
and  be  distributed  as  we  now  find  them.'*' 

As  confirming  his  views  Respecting  the  effect  dt  great  cold  at  this 
period  upon  the  marine  molluscs  in  the  seas  around  the  British  Islands, 
Professor  E.  Forbes  found,  while  dredging,  that  there  were  depressions 
off  the  coasts  in  which  molluscs  of  Arctic  character  still  remained,  as  if 
imprisoned  in  cavities  during  the  general  rise  of  the  sea  bottom,  so  that 
while  their  germs  still  found  the  needful  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment in  such  depressions,  when  they  passed  beyond  them,  they  perished. 

Quitting  the  minor  area  of  the  British  Islands,  and  extending  our 
views  to  the  great  region  ranging  from  Scandinavia  eastward  along 
Northern  Asia  to  Behring's  Straits,  we  should,  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
expect  no  great  aid,  as  regards  evidences  of  a  colder  climate  having 
more  prevailed  at  that  geological  time  than  at  present,  from  the  remains 

gmiUy  an  the  forms  of  which  Uto  only  at  water-mark,  or  between  tides,  is  the  LiUorina 
one  of  the  forms  now  extinct  in  the  British,  but  still  sorriying  in  the  Arctic 
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*  «  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,"  toI.  i.   Professor  £.  Forbes  divides  the  general 
flora  into  five  parts,  **  four  of  which  are  restricted  to  definite  provinces,  whilst  the  fifth, 
licndes  exclusively  claiming  a  great  part  of  the  area,  overspreads  and  commingles  with 
ill  the  others.'*    With  regard  to  his  general  view,  the  Professor  takes,  as  his  main  posi- 
tion, that  "  the  specific  identity,  to  any  extent,  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  one  area  with 
tliQse  of  another,  depends  on  both  areas  forming,  or  having  formed,  part  of  the  same 
ipcdflc  centre,  or  on  their  having  derived  their  animal  and  vegetable  population  by 
tnasmiasion,  through  migration,  over  continuous  or  closely>contiguous  land,  aided,  in 
the  case  of  Alpine  floras,  by  transportation  on  floating  masses  of  ice."    As  respects  the 
vegetation  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  Professor  £.  Forbes  observes,  **  The 
Runmits  of  our  Bridsh  Alps  have  always  yielded  to  the  botanist  a  rich  harvest  of  plants 
vMeh  he  could  not  meet  with  elsewhere  among  these  islands.     The  species  of  these 
fountain  plants  are  most  numerous  on  the  Scotch  mountains — comparatively  few  on 
K«re  southern  ridges,  such  as  those  of  Cumberland  and  Wales.     But  the  species  found 
o&  the  latter  are  all,  with  a  single  exception  {Lloydia  serotina),  inhabitants  also  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  whilst  the  Alpine  plants  of  the  Scotch  mountains  are  all,  in 
like  manner,  identical  with  the  plants  of  more  northern  ranges,  as  the  Scandinavian 
Alps,  where,  however,  there  are  species  associated  with  them  which  have  not  appeared 
ia  our  country." 
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of  marine  molluscs  entombed  amid  detritns,*  or  from  the  existing  flora 
there  found.  Under  the  hypothesis  of  a  depression  of  land,  accom- 
panied by  increased  cold,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  marine 
fauna  and  terrestrial  flora  of  the  region  became  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  the  difierent  times,  the  one  accommodating  itself  to  the 
new  shores,  the  other  creeping  to  the  proper  grounds,  as  the  sea  bottom 
changed  and  the  general  temperature  became  lowered  or  elevated.  The 
discovery,  however,  of  large  animals  entire  in  ice,  or  frosen  mud  or 
sand,  with  their  flesh  and  hair  preserved,  in  high  northern  latitades, 
and  of  kinds  not  now  existing  there,  has  been  considered  as  affording 
somewhat  of  the  evidence  required. 

It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  that  the  body  of  an  elephant,  of 
a  species  not  now  living,  but  the  remains  of  which  are  widely  dispersed 
amid  the  later  geological  accumulations  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphciii, — ^its  flesh  so  fresh  t^t  bears  and  wolves  devoured 
it, — ^was  found  frozen  in  70°  N.  latitude,  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Lena  in  Siberia,  f  The  body  of  a  rhinoceros  also,  of  a  species  now 
extinct,  whose  hard  remains  are  also  discovered  in  somewhat  similar 
positions,  had  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  mummy  by  Pallas  thirty 
years  previously,  in  latitude  64°  N.,  from  the  banks  of  the  'Wiyoe, 
which  falls  into  the  Lena,  the  carcase  smelling  like  putrid  fleshi  the 
hair  still  partly  on  the  body.  These  discoveries  long  since  led  to  specur 
lations  respecting  a  change  of  climate  in  Siberia,  one  suddenly  destroy- 
ing the  animals  mentioned  by  cold,  so  that  their  carcases  were  pre- 

*  The  well-known  mass  of  shells  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden  raised  to  the  height  of  21S 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  beneath  part  of  which  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart 
long  since  found  Balani  still  adhering  to  the  supporting  gneiss  rocks  on  which  th^ 
grew  (Tableau  des  Terrains  que  compose  TEcorce  du  Glebe,  p.  89),  is  described  ti 
composed  of  species  still  existing  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  A  list  of  these  shells  was 
given  bj  M.  Hisinger,  **  Esquisse  d'un  Tableau  des  Petrifications  de  la  Svbde,"  ed.  2ine^ 
Stockholm,  1831.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  that  this  accumulation  of  sheQs 
was  noticed  by  Linnteus  in  1747,  and  that  the  species  discovered  by  him  are  now  known 
as  Balaniu  8coticiu^  Saxicava  rugosa  or  sulcata,  Mya  armaria,  Littorina  littor§a^  MytSUu 
edulit,  Fusus  sealariformis,  Pecten  islandicut,  Fums  antiquua,  and  Balarnu  wlcatut.  In  1806 
the  Uddevalla  shells,  and  others  of  existing  species,  raised  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea  in  Norway,  were  observed  by  Von  Buch.  They  were  also  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  of  land  in  Sweden,  **  Philosophical  Tranaao- 
tions,"  1835. 

f  Mr.  Adams,  who  carefully  preserved  what  remained  of  this  animal,  relates  that  it 
was  first  observed  as  a  shapeless  mass  by  Schumakof,  a  Tungusian  chief,  and  owner  of 
the  peninsula  of  Tamset,  in  1709;  that  this  ice-covered  mass  fell  upon  the  sand  in  1808, 
and  that,  in  the  next  year,  the  chief  cut  off  the  tusks,  the  fossil  ivory,  if  it  may  from 
its  comparative  freshness  be  so  termed,  found  in  these  regions,  being  an  article  of  oom- 
merce.  Mr.  Adams,  visiting  the  spot  two  years  afterwards,  obtained  the  skeleton,  still 
in  part  covered  by  the  fleshy  remains,  with  portions  of  its  hair,  which,  together  with 
the  tusks,  subsequently  purchased,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg; 
and  a  description  is  given  of  it  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  SoienceB," 
vol.  v.,  of  which  a  translation  was  published,  with  a  figure,  in  London,  in  1819. 
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Mired.  Professor  Playfair  (in  1822)  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  infer  that  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  Siberia,  now  extinct, 
may  haye  been  fitted  for  a  cold  climate,  though  the  elephants  of  the 
present  day  inhabit  regions  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  that  ^'  they 
may  have  migrated  with  the  seasons,  and  by  that  means  have  avoided 
the  rigorous  winters  of  the  high  latitudes.'*'*'  He  also  considered  that 
they  might  have  lived  farther  to  the  south  than  the  localities  where 
their  remains  are  now  found^  and  '^  among  the  valleys  between  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains  that  bound  Siberia  on  that  side."  Sir  Charles 
Ljell,  in  1885^  took  a  similar  but  more  extended  view  of  the  subject.f 
Adrerting  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  abundant  remains  of  ele- 
[Aints  in  the  deposits  of  Siberia, — an  abundance  so  great  that  a  trade 
in  their  tusks  for  ivory  has  long  been  established,|-T-to  the  deposits 
themselves  in  which  they  are  discovered  having  been  formed  beneath 
the  sea,  since  they  contain  the  remains  of  marine  shells  ;  and  to  a  slow 
upheaval  of  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea,  as  is  now  taking  place,  he  con- 
sUered  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
whole  region  had  been  effected,  a  great  increase  of  land  northwards 
heiog  the  result  of  a  long-continued  and  slow  uprise  of  land  and  sea 
hottom.  He  inferred  a  general  decrease  of  temperature,  so  that  the 
dephants  and  rhinoceroses,  though  they  may  have  been  fitted  to  live  in 
colder  regions  than  any  of  the  kinds  now  existing,  gradually  perished. 

Sir  Roderick  Murcbison  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  examination  of  the 
geology  of  Bussia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  adopted  similar  general 
views,  inferring  that   the  Ural,  Altai,  and  neighbouring  regions  of 
Siberia,  were  above  the  sea  when  these  great  mammals  existed,  and 
that  they  lived  in  herds  adjacent  to  lakes  and  estuaries,§  into  and  down 
which  their  remains  were  swept.     It  would  appear,  especially  by  the 
researches  of  M.  Middendorf,  that  the  shells  found  with  these  remains 
are  of  kinds  now  existing  in  the  seas  of  the  region,  so  that  the  molluscs 
of  that  time  and  the  neighbouring  seas  have  not  been  exposed  to  condi- 
tions effecting  their  destruction.     M.  Middendorf  also  mentions,  that  in 
1848,  the  carcase  of  an  elephant  was  found  in  the  Tas,  between  the 
Oby  and  Yenesei,  in  about  latitude  66^  30'  N.,  '^  with  some  parts  of 
the  flesh  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  the  bulb  of  the  eye  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Moscow."||   Sir  Roderick  Murcbison,  M.  de  Verneuil, 

*  PUTfair's  "  nivfltrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,"  Edinburgh,  1822. 

t  "Principles  of  Geology,"  4th  edition,  1885. 

^  This  foasU  ivory  is  stiU  imported  from  Russia  into  Liyerpool,  where  it  finds  **  a 
ready  sale  to  eomb-makers  and  other  workers  in  ivory." — Owen,  '*  History  of  British 
Fosflil  Mammals,"  p.  249. 

I  **  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  vol.  i.  p.  500. 

§  The  discoveries  of  M.  Middendorf,  of  1848,  were  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
in  1846  (Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edition,  1847).  *'  Another  carcase,  together  with 
Another  individual  of  the  same  species,  was  met  with  in  the  same  year  (1848),  in  latitude 
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and  Count  Keyserling  also  remark,  when  describing  the  range  and 
boandaries  of  the  erratic  blocks  of  Russia,  that  the  area  of  the  districtB 
of  Perm,  Yiatka,  and  Orenburg,  was  probably  ^'  above  the  waters  and 
inhabited  by  mammoths'*'*'  at  this  period. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  habits  and  food  of  the  elephant  {ElepkoM 
primigeniu%)^  and  the  rhinoceros  (jR.  ticharhinu9\  the  researcheB  of 
Professor  Owen  have  shown,t  that  on  physiological  grounds  the  EUphtn 
primigenius  ^'  would  have  found  the  requisite  means  of  subsistence  at 
the  present  day,  and  at  all  seasons  in  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude," 
so  that  by  adopting,  with  Prof.  Playfair  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  in- 
ference that  this  animal  migrated  northwards  during  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  year,  as  many  northern  mammals  now  do,  the  mammoth,  as  that 
kind  of  extinct  elephant  has  been  termed,  would  have  lived  easily  on 
the  land  considered  to  have  been  above  water  at  this  period.  The  Pro- 
fessor adds,  ''  in  making  such  excursions  during  the  heat  of  that  brief 

76°  16^  N.,  near  the  river  Taimjr,  with  the  flesh  decayed.  It  wu  embedded  in  itnia 
of  clay  and  sand,  with  erratic  blocks,  at  about  16  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  la 
the  same  deposit,  M.  Middendorf  discovered  the  trunk  of  a  larch  tree  {Pinut  larix)^  the 
same  wood  as  that  now  carried  down  in  abundance  by  the  Taimyr  to  the  Arotio  Stft. 
There  were  also  associated  fossil  shells  of  Uvinff  northern  species,  and  which  are  Bort- 
over  characteristic  of  the  drift,  or  glacial  deposits  of  Europe.  Among  these  JViwiiia 
pygmoiaf  Tdlina  calcarea,  My  a  Iruncaia^  and  Saxaeava  ruffoaa,  wore  conspicnons." — ^I^yell't 
Principles,  7th  edition,  p.  88. 

*  Alluding  to  their  map,  it  is  further  observed  that  this  probably  happened  '*  when 
the  erratic  blocks  were  transported  over  the  acyacent  northwestern  line  marked  in  IIm 
map,  as  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  granitic  erratics,  which  were,  we  beUeve,  stranded 
on  or  near  the  shelving  shore  of  this  ancient  land.*' — Geology  of  Russia,  toL  L  p.  622. 

f  **  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  1846.  To  the  previous  inference 
that  the  elephant,  from  its  warm,  woolly,  and  hairy  coat,  was  an  animal  fitted  to  live 
in  a  cold  climate,  (the  skin  of  the  carcase  from  the  Lena,  and  the  ground  on  whieh  it 
fell,  afifording  many  pounds  weight  of  reddish  wool  and  coarse  long  black  hairs,)  Pro- 
fessor Owen  showed  that  its  teeth  especially  were  adapted  for  the  apparently  eold 
climate  in  which  its  remains  have  been  so  abundantly  detected.  **  The  molar  teeth  of 
elephants  possess,"  observes  the  Professor,  '*  a  highly-complicated,  and  a  very  peeoUar 
structure,  and  there  are  no  other  quadrupeds  that  derive  so  great  a  proportion  of  thnr 
food  from  the  woody  fibre  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Many  mammals  browse  the  leaves; 
some  small  rodents  gnaw  the  bark ;  the  elephants  alone  tear  down  and  omnck  the 
branches,  the  vertical  enumel-plates  of  their  huge  griuders  enabling  them  to  pound  the 
tough  vegetable  tissue  and  fit  it  for  deglutition.  No  doubt  the  foliage  is  the  more 
tempting,  as  it  is  the  most  succulent  part  of  the  boughs  devoured ;  but  the  relation  of 
the  complex  molars  to  the  comminution  of  the  coarser  vegetable  substance  is  unmis- 
takable. Now,  if  we  find  in  an  extinct  elephant  the  same  peculiar  principle  of  eon- 
struction  in  the  molar  teeth,  but  with  augmented  complexity,  arising  from  a  greater 
number  of  triturating  plates,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  dense  enamel,  the  in- 
ference is  plain  that  the  ligneous  fibre  must  have  entered  in  a  larger  proportion  into 
the  food  of  such  extinct  species.  Forests  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  still  grow  upon  the 
frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  and  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Lena  as  far  north  as  latitude  60^.  In 
Europe  arboreal  vegetation  extends  ten  degrees  nearer  the  pole ;  and  the  dental  orga- 
nisation of  the  mammoth  proves  that  it  might  have  derived  subsistence  from  the  leafless 
teanehM  of  treii,  in  regions  oovered  during  a  part  of  the  year  with  snow." — p.  267. 
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season  (the  northern  Bummer),  the  mammoths  would  be  arrested  in  their 
northern  progress  by  a  condition  to  which  the  reindeer  and  musk-ox 
ire  not  subject,  viz.,  the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation,  which,  however, 
18  represented  by  the  diminutive  shrubs  of  Polar  lands,  would  allow 
tliem  to  reach  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude.     With  regard  to  the 
liibits  and  food  of  the  two-horned  rhinoceros,'*'  found  frozen  in  Siberia, 
the' inferences  do  not  appear  so  clear  as  for  the  mammoth.     From  the 
greater  amoont  of  hair  found  on  the  extinct  and  frozen  rhinoceros, 
noticed  by  Pallas,  than  upon  existing  rhinoceroses,  he  seems  to  have 
concluded  that  it  might  have  lived  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia. 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that,  "  although  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Rhino- 
tm%  tieharhintu  present  a  specific  modification  of  structure,  it  is  not 
such  as  to  support  the  inference  that  it  could  have  better  dispensed  with 
snccolent  vegetable  food  than  its  existing  congeners ;  and  we  must  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  well-clothed  individuals  who  might  extend  their 
wanderings  northwards  during  a  brief  but  hot  Siberian  summer,  would 
be  compelled  to  migrate  southward  to  obtain  their  subsistence  during 

winter."t 
Considering  the  general  evidence  thus  adduced  as  to  the  <!limate  of 

Northern  Europe  at  this  geological  time,  we  have  to  suppose'  a  con- 
siderable depression  of  a  large  area  beneath  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ; 
in  increase  of  cold,  causing  glaciers  to  descend  into  the  sea  in  Scandi- 
otvia,  and  even  perhaps  in  the  British  Islands ;  a  great  increase,  if  not 
extension  into  the  sea,  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  icebergs  and  coast- 
ioe  distributing  masses  and  minor  fragments  of  rocks  over  a  considerable 
European  area,  as  also  the  shingles  of  beaches,  sand,  and  mud,  accom- 
panied by  the  transported  remains  of  terrestrial  and  marine  creatures, 
and  a  movement  of  land  plants,  with  terrestrial  and  marine  animals,  in 
accordance  with  the  low  temperature  then  existing.     The  amount  of 
land  rising  above  the  sea,  prior  to  the  inferred  depression,  is  uncertain. 
It  may  have  been  more  or  less  than  that  which  we  now  find,  though 
deposits  of  varied  thickness  were  accumulated  at  this  time,  and  now 
conatitnte  a  part  of  the  dry  land  of  Europe,  and  probably  also  a  portion 
of  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

Bespecting'the  great  mammals,  the  carcases  of  which  have  been  so 
well  preserved  in  Siberia,  and  admitting,  with  Professor  Owen,  their 
perfect  fitness  to  have  lived  in  a  climate  such  as  that  at  present  found 
in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  up  to  a  high  latitude,  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  at  the  time  of  greater  cold,  their  food  being  adjusted  to  it, 
their  range,  even  in  the  summer  season,  would  be  more  limited  north- 

*  Thf  horns  of  this  rhinooeros  have  been  ascertained  to  have  been  of  large  size. 
One  of  the  horns  of  an  individual,  probably  the  Aront  or  nasal  horn,  in  the  Masenm  at 
Moscow,  measures,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 

t «« History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  184C,  p.  858. 
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ward,  not  only  by  any  coasts  which  might  then  be  thrown  back  bj  the 
depression  beneath  the  sea  level,  but  also  by  the  supposed  decreased 
temperature.  The  great  rivers,  flowing  northward,  would,  as  Humboldt, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  have  pointed  out,  be 
then  under  similar  conditions  as  at  present,  their  embouchures  exposed 
to  lower  temperatures  than  their  courses  in  more  temperate  regions, 
such  courses,  though  somewhat  shorter,  being  still  liable,  as  now,  to'  be 
blocked  up  by  ice  at  their  mouths.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  inferring  that  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  lived,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  done,  in  a  climate  of  low  temperature,  and 
that  their  remains  were  buried  in  the  detritus  accumulated  in  lakes  and 
at  the  embouchures  of  the  northern  rivers  of  the  time,  numerous  car- 
cases washed  out  to  sea  and  preserved  amid  ice,  or  frozen  mud  and  sand, 
among  deposits  containing  the  remains  of  marine  molluscs,  such  as  are 
now  living  in  the  adjoining  Arctic  Sea. 

The  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  great  mammals  mentioned  requires 
much  consideration,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  entoipbment  and  preservation  of  their  remains.  Humboldt 
has  remal'ked  that  the  low  temperature  at  present  experienced  across 
Poland  and  Russia  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  ^Ms  to  be  sought  in  the  form 
of  the  continent  being  gradually  less  intersected,  and  becoming  more 
compact  and  extended, — in  the  increasing  distance  from  the  sea, — and 
in  the  feebler  influence  of  westerly  winds.  Beyond  the  Ural,  westerly 
winds  blowing  over  wide  expanses  of  land,  covered  during  several 
months  with  ice  and  snow,  become  cold  land  winds.  It  is  to  such  cii^ 
cumstances  of  configuration  and  of  atmospheric  currents  that  the  cold 
of  Western  Siberia  is  due."*  By  the  immersion  of  the  present  dry 
land  to  the  extent  8upposed,t  unaccompanied  by  the  general  decrease 
of  temperature  inferred  in  Northern  Europe,  there  might,  no  doubt,  be 
reason  to  expect  that  such  northern  portions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia  as  were  above  water  would  have  a  higher  temperature  than  at 
present ;  but  how  far  this  would  be  met  by  such  a  decrease  of  the  pre- 
sent temperature  of  Scandinavia,  the  British  Isles,  and  a  portion  of 
Central  Europe,  that  glaciers  descended  to  the  then  sea  level,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  infer.  Because  icebergs  may  have  floated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  have  become  stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  districts  of  Perm,  Yiatka, 
and  Orenberg,  and  thence  along  the  line  pointed  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  M.  de  Verncuil,  and  Count  Keyserling,  to  the  westward,  it  is 
not  a  necessary  inference  that  the  temperature  of  those  regions,  making 
every  allowance  for  the  influence  of  multitudes  of  icebergs  at  certain 

*  Cosmoe,  7th  edit  (Sabine's  TrmnsUtion),  vol.  i.  p.  828. 

f  The  ohserrer  would  do  well  to  refer  to  the  map  given  bj  the  authors  of  the  Geologj 
of  Rum  ia  Europe,  and  the  Ural,  for  the  area  bounding  the  occurrence  of  erratic 
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wtsons,  had  been  very  low,  more  than  that  the  temperature  of  New- 
foundland should  be  that  of  Greenland  and  Baffin's  Bay,  whence  the 
icebergs  stranded  near  it  are  derived.  Even  supposing  that  as  the  land 
rose,  the  temperature  of  Siberia  became  such  as  we  now  find  it,  it  does 
not  seem  to  follow,  judging  from  the  researches  and  reasoning  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  that  the  mammoths  necessarily  perished  from  cold  or  the 
wtnt  of  food.*  Assuming  that  the  great  cold  was  unfavourable  to 
their  continuance  in  Siberia,  that  the  country  towards  the  mountains 
on  the  south  was  equally  so  to  their  habits,  and  that  thus  they  may 
hire  been  there  extirpated,  the  same  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  apply 
so  well  to  the  districts  on  the  west  of  the  Ural. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  mammoths  must  once  have  existed 
widely  spread  over  the  northern  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
whence  the  needful  inference,  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  all  proceeded 
from  a  common  stock,  or  centre,  that  they  spread  themselves  over  con- 
tmnoos  portions  of  land,  dry  for  the  time,  however  now  separated  they 
ntj  be  by  seas.  Their  remains  are  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain, 
tbongh  less  so  apparently  in  Ireland,  and  Professor  Owen  has  pointed 
out  the  connexion  of  these  islands  with  Europe  when  these  and  other 
oontemporary  animals  passed  into  them.f     The  depth  of  Bchring's 

^Oathli  sabjeot  Professor  Owon  remarks,  that  "with  regard  to  the  geographical 
life  of  the  EUphoM primigenitu  into  temperate  latitudes,  the  distribution  of  its  fossil 
VMuiiiB  teaches  that  it  reached  the  fortieth  degree  north  of  the  equator.    Historj,  in 
ttt  manner,  records  that  the  reindeer  had  formerly  a  more  extensive  distribution  in 
ttt  toiperate  latitudes  of  Europe  than  it  now  enjoys.    The  hairy  covering  of  the  mam- 
Mk  conenrs,  however,  with  the  localities  of  its  most  abundant  remains,  in  showing 
tbt,  Ukf  the  reindeer,  the  northern  extreme  of  the  temperate  zone  was  its  metropolis. 
ittempta  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  northern  elephants 
fy alterations  in  the  climate  of  their  hemisphere,  or  by  violent  geological  catastrophes, 
ild  the  like  extraneous  causes.    When  we  seek  to  apply  the  same  hypothesis  to  explain 
tht  apparently  contemporaneous  extinction  of  the  gigantic  leaf-eating  megatheria  of 
8o«th   America,   the  geological  phenomena  of   that  continent  appear  to  negative 
the  occurrence  of  such  destructive  changes.    Our  comparatively  brief  experience  of 
the  progress  and  duration  of  species  within  the  historical  period,  is  surely  insufiBcient 
to  Justiiy,  in  every  case  of  extinction,  the  verdict  of  violent  death.    With  regard  to 
maay  of  the  larger  mammalia,  especially  those  which  have  passed  away  from  the 
American  and  Australian  continents,  the  absence  of  suflBcient  signs  of  extrinsic  extir- 
pating change  or  convulsion,  makes  it  almost  as  reasonable  to  speculate  with  Brocchi, 
en  the  possibility  that  species,  like  individuals,  may  have  had  the  cause  of  their  death 
iaberent  in  their  original  constitution,  independently  of  changes  in  the  external  world, 
and  that  the  term  of  their  existence,  or  the  period  of  exhaustion  of  the  prolific  force, 
may  hare  been  ordained  from  the  commencement  of  each  species.'' — History  of  British 
Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  269. 

f  "History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  184G,  Introduction,  p.  zxxvi. 
"If,"  Professor  Owen  observes,  **we  regard  Qreat  Britain  in  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  if  we  extend  our  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  extinct  mam- 
Bals  beyond  the  limits  of  technical  geography, — and  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  map 
to  detect  the  artificial  character  of  the  line  which  divides  £uropo  from  Asia, — we  shall 
there  find  a  close  and  interesting  correspondence  between  the  extinct  £urop»o-Asiatlc 
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Straits  is  comparatively  trifling,  varying  from  182  to  192  feet,  so  that 
we  feel  little  surprise  in  finding  at  Eschscholtz  Bay,  in  about  66^  20'  K. 
on  the  North  American  shores,  inside  the  Straits,  the  remains  of  the 
Mephas  primigenius^  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  urns,  deer,  horse,  • 
and  musk-ox,  in  a  cliff  about  90  feet  high,  extending  about  2  jr  miles  in 
length.  These  remains  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Eschscholtz,  (daring 
Kotzebue's  voyage,)  in  1816,  and  the  bones  were  supposed  to  be  em- 
bedded in  ice ;  but  the  observations  of  Captain  Beechey's  party,  in 
1826,  showed  that  the  ice  was  merely  superficial,  arising  from  the 
freezing  of  water  descending  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  these  mammals  were  really  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  clay  aiid 
fine  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  A  smell,  as  of  heated  bones,  was 
observed  where  the  animal  remains  abounded.* 

This  facing  of  ice  having  been  thus  deceptive.  Dr.  Buckland  was  led 
to  infcrf  that  there  also  might  have  been  some  error  respecting  the 
elephant  of  the  Lena  having  really  been  encased  in  ice,  and  not  in 
mud,  the  face  of  which  was  covered  by  ice,  as  at  Eschscholtz  Bay. 
Correct  observations  respecting  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  animids 
preserved  in  a  comparatively  fresh  state,  with  their  fleshy  portions  in 
part  or  wholly  remaining,  are  somewhat  important,  inasmuch-  as,  if 
found  i;n  ice,  we  have  to  infer  either  that  such  ice  had  always  remained 
unthawed  in  the  atmosphere,  (at  least  so  far  as  the  portions  enveloping 
the  animals  are  concerned,)  from  the  time  when  these  mammals  were 
encased  in  it  ta  the  present  time,  or  that  it  became  depressed  beneath 
detrital  accumulations  of  the  period,  and  also  remained  unthawed,  until 
the  whole  being  elevated  again  into  the  atmosphere,  it  became,  with  the 
accumulations  among  which  it  had  been  buried,  exposed  to  the  climatal 
and  denuding  conditions  of  the  present  day.  Though  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  submerging  ice,  from  its  specific  gravity,  beneath  water, 
and  especially  sea-water,  unless  sufficiently  well  loaded  with  detritus  to 
render  this  of  the  proper  kind,  it  may  readily  happen  that,  in  very  cold 
climates,  coast-ice  may  be  anchored,  so  to  speak,  in  such  a  manner  by 
penetrating  amid  shingles,  sand,  or  mud  beneath,  that  it  could  be 
covered  over  in  part,  or  in  thickness,  according  to  variations  in^seasons, 
by  detrital  matter,  so  as  to  be  in  the  condition  to  descend,  thus  covered 

Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  pliocene  period  and  that  of  the  present  day.  The  Ttij  tui 
of  the  pliocene  fossil  mammalia  of  England  being  almost  as  rich  in  generic  and  speoifie 
forms  as  those  of  Europe,  leads,  as  already  stated,  to  the  inference  that  the  interteet- 
ing  branch  of  the  ocean  which  now  divides  this  island  from  the  continent  did  not  tkea 
exist  as  a  barrier  to  the  migration  of  the  mastodons,  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
potamuses, bisons,  oxen,  horses,  tigers,  hysenas,  bears,  &o.,  which  hafe  left  BOoh 
abundant  traces  of  their  former  existence  in  the  superficial  deposits  and  caves  of  Great 
Britain." 

*  '^Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Bchring's  Straits."  The  bones  were  exa- 
mined, and  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  were  determined  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

flbid. 
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over,  to  those  depths  where  it  could  remain  unthawed,  with  any  animals 
entombed  in  it.    Indeed,  certain  facts  noticed  by  travellers  and  voyagers 
in  the  Arctic  regions  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  might  be  the  case, 
•nd  accounts  are  given  of  beds  of  actual  ice  being  found  beneath  detrital 
deposits  in  those  regions.'*'    Descended  to  a  proper  depth  beneath  the 
mrface,  but  not  sufficient  to  bring  it  within  the  influence  of  the  heat 
found  to  exist  beneath  certain  depths  in  difierent  parts  of  the  globe,  ice 
mi^t  remain  there,  only  to  be  thawed  by  a  great  increase  in  the  tempe- 
ittore  of  the  general  climate,  or  by  being  again  elevated,  with  a  sufficient 
dfinadation  of  protecting  detritus,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in 
summer  would  dissolve  it,  and  disclose  any  animal  remains  which  may 
hiTe  been  therein  preserved.    At  the  same  time,  mud  and  silt,  into  which 
the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  above 
noticed,  may  have  been  borne  during  floods,  could  readily  have  become 
froien,  and  covered  with  other  detritus,  and  thus  descending,  have  re- 
tained^ from  what  we  learn  of  the  depth  to  which  the  frozen  ground 
extends  in  Siberia — a  depth  apparently  very  difierent  from  that  found 
in  Korth  America,  in  the  same  latitudes — the  remains  of  the  animals 
in  IS  fresh  a  state  as  when  first  embedded  in  them,  to  a  level,  beneath 
tbat  of  the  sea,  of  400  feet,  if  the  cold  approached  that  now  experienced 
in  Northern  Siberia.f 

*1L  BOddendorf  informed  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  in  1848  ''he  had  bored  in  Siberia 
ttfte  depth  of  70  feet,  and,  after  passing  through  much  Arozen  soil  mixed  with  ice,  had 
eofet  down  upon  a  soUd  mass  of  pure  transparent  ice,  the  thickness  of  which,  after 
fttttrating  two  or  three  yards,  they  did  not  ascertain." — Principles  of  Geology,  7th 
ittdon,  p.  86. 

f  The  depth  to  which  frozen  mud  and  sand  could  descend  in  these  regions,  without 
Nbg  thawed  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  heat  beneath,  would  appear  from  the  infor- 
Utiott  of  M.  Helmersen  (Obserrations  on  a  Pit  sunk  at  Jakoutsk,  Ann.  des  Mines  de 
liMley  Tol.  T.,  1888),  to  be  between  800  and  400  feet  On  the  25th  April,  1887,  the 
tMpeialuio  of  the  bottom,  878  (English)  feet  deep,  was  81-1°,  the  strata  on  the  sides 
ffllMpit  at  75  feet  being  21*2°  Fahr.  The  accumulations  passed  through,  were  com- 
|Mcd  of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  mixed  with  ice. 

Bomo  experiments  made  by  M.  Middendorf,  as  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

fi  St  Petersburg  in  1844,  showed  that,  in  a  shaft  and  the  galleries  of  some  works 

Mar  the  Lena,  and  at  a  depth  of  884  (English)  feet,  the  froxen  crust  was  still  not 

ynaed  through,  though  a  marked  gradual  increase  of  temperature  was  obserred  in  the 

iwcent.    While,  in  one  series  of  experiments,  a  thermometer,  in  the  ground,  7  feet 

hsa  the  surface,  gare  on  the  25th  March,  — 1^  Fahr.,  the  temperature  gradually 

idrtneed  beneath  to  26*6^  Fahr.    According  to  M.  Erman  (Proceedings  of  the  Academy 

^  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  1888),  the  depth  of  ground  thawed  in  September,  1888, 

ii  Northern  Siberia,  was  4  feet  8  inches  in  woody  tracts,  and  6  feet  8  inches  in  the 

*uthy  situations. 

I^  Sir  John  Biohardson  haying  found  the  depth  of  the  frozen  ground  not  to  exceed 
^  ^^  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  a  station  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jakoutsk 
r^N.),  M.  d'Archiao  has  inferred  (Histoire  des  Progr^s  de  la  Geologic,  vol.  i.  p.  88), 
wit  the  cold  must  be  far  more  intense  in  Northern  Asia  than  in  North  America,  at 
»€8«  high  latitudes.  Under  this  view,  the  bodies  of  animals  could  now  be  preserred 
IB  Korthem  Siberia,  by  descending  and  ascending  land,  which  could  not  be  so  preserred 
in  Korth  America. 
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Ossiferous  Caverns  and  Osseous  Breccia. — ^While  on  the  subject  of 
the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  found  thus  well  preserved  in 
Siberia, — and  nowhere,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  are  the  remains  of 
the  JElephas  primigenitis  more  abundant  than  in  the  lowlands,  adjoining 
the  icy  sea  of  Northern  Asia,"** — it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
remains  of  the  same  kinds  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  with  those  of 
contemporary  mammals,  found  embedded  amid  accumulations  in  csvefl 
and  clefts  of  rock.  The  connexion  of  the  British  Islands  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  above  noticed  (p.  291),  as  needed 
for  the  migration  of  the  Elephas primigenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinu9 
into  the  former,  the  remains  of  these  mammals  so  occurring  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubting,  that  the  animals  themselves  here  found  the  con* 
ditions  fitted  for  their  existence  and  increase.f     The  observer  has 

*  Dr.  Mantell  states  (Wonders  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  14S,  6th  edition,  1848),  that^  a 
company  of  merchants  having  been  formed  in  1844,  to  collect  fossil  ivory  in  Siherimg 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  jaws  and  tusks  of  mammoths  were  obtained  during  the 
year,  and  these  were  sold  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  denomination  of  Siberian  Irarj, 
at  prices  from  80  to  100  per  cent  above  those  of  recent  elephantine  ivory. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  HedenstrOm,  multitudes  of  the  remains  of  elephants,  tU* 
noceroses,  oxen,  and  other  mammalia  occur  in  the  frozen  ground  between  the  Lena 
and  the  Kolima;  and  he  mentions  that  one  of  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  or  the  LiaUier 
Islands,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Siberia,  between  the  embouohnrea  of  the 
Lena  and  Indigirka,  is  composed  of  little  else  tthan  a  mass  of  mammoth  bones,  vhioh 
has  been  worked  for  many  years  by  the  traders  for  the  fossil  ivory  it  yields. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  those  of  other  travellers.  The  high  preserratioa  of 
fossil  ivory  is  not  confined  to  Siberia.  Mr.  Bald  mentions  (Wemerian  Transactional 
vol.  iv.)  that  tusks  found  between  Edinburgh  and  Selkirk  were  made  into  chessmen. 

f  Respecting  the  mammals  existing  at  this  time  in  the  area  of  the  British  Islandia 
Professor  Owen  remarks  (History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals — Tntrodueiion)^  after 
noticing  the  probable  disappearance  of  the  mastodon  from  it,  that  <*  gigantic  elephants 
of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest  individuals  that  now  exist  in  Ceylon  and  AfHcSf 
roamed  here  in  herds,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  abundance  of  their  remains.  Two- 
horned  rhinoceroses,  of  at  least  two  species,  forced  their  way  through  the  ancient 
forests,  or  wallowed  in  the  swamps.  The  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted  by  hippopo- 
tamuses as  bulky  and  with  as  formidable  tusks  as  those  of  Africa.  Three  kinds  Of  wild 
oxen,  two  of  which  wero  of  colossal  size  and  strength,  and  one  of  these  maned  end 
villous  like  the  bonassus,  found  subsistence  in  the  plains.  Deer,  as  gigantic  in  propor- 
tion to  existing  species,  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  old  Uri  and  BisonU*^  and  may 
have  disputed  with  them  the  pasturage  of  that  ancient  land ;  one  of  these  extinct  deer 
is  well-known  under  the  name  of  the  *  Irish  Elk,'  from  the  enormous  expanse  of  its 
broad-palmed  antlers  [the  Professor  states  elsewhere.  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals,  p. 
4C7,  that  the  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  ossiferous  cavern  of  Kent's 
Hole,  Devon]  ;  another  had  horns  more  like  that  of  the  wapiti,  but  surpassed  that  great 
Canadian  deer  in  bulk  :  a  third  extinct  species  more  resembled  the  Indian  liippelaphns; 
and  with  these  were  associated  the  red  deer,  the  reindeer,  the  roebuck,  and  the  goat. 
A  wild  horse,  a  wild  ass  or  quagga,  and  the  wild  boar,  entered  also  into  the  series  of 
British  pliocene  hoofed  mammalia. 

"  The  carnivora,  organized  to  enjoy  a  life  of  rapine  at  the  expense  of  the  Tegetable> 
feeders,  to  restrain  their  undue  increase,  and  abridge  the  pangs  of  the  maimed  and 
sickly,  were  duly  ac^justed  in  numbers,  size,  and  ferocity  to  the  fell  task  assigned  to 
th<p  in  the  organic  economy  of  the  pre-Adamitic  world.    Besides  a  British  tiger  of 
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etrefuUy  to  consider  the  evidence  afforded  as  to  the  precise  geological 
period  when  these  great  mammals  thus  prospered  upon  lands  now 
divided  from  the  continent  by  sea,  which  it  would  appear  scarcely  pro- 
Uble  they  safely  crossed,  either  by  will  or  accident.  The  geological 
time  when  the  needful  connexion  was  formed  between  the  British  Islands 
tnd  the  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  these  and  other  contemporary 
mammals  freely  roamed  from  the  one  part  of  a  general  area  to  the 
other,  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  slight  yiterest. 

The  observer  has  to  bear  in  mind  that,  during  any  modified  distribu- 
tio&  of  land  and  sea  formerly  existing,  by  which  deposits  were  accumu- 
hted,  and  the  carcases  of  animals  were  floated  out  to  sea,  or  swept  into 
fresh-water  lakes,  so  that  their  harder  parts  became  embedded  in  calca- 
reous matter,  mud,  silt,  or  gravel,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  accumula- 
tion, amid  which  they  were  entombed,  would,  as  now  in  the  German 
Ocean  and  some  other  parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  British  Islands, 
1)e  liable  to  be  washed  off,  cither  at  the  proper  depths  beneath  the  sur- 
&Ge  of  the  sea  by  the  action  of  the  wind-waves,  or  on  the  shores  by  the 
breakers,  when  changes  of  level  of  the  sea  and  land  so  took  place  that 
thia  action  could  be  experienced.  Tusks,  teeth,  and  the  bones  of  the 
Bkphoi  primigenius  have  thus  been  fished  up  by  the  trawlers  and 
dredgers  on  the  southeast  of  England,  and  in  a  state  sometimes  show- 
ing little  marks  of  attrition,  bearing  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  merely  relieved,  by  the  wave  action,  of  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand 

IvgerBixe,  and  with  proportionally  larger  paws  than  that  of  Bengal,  there  existed  a 
itniiger  feline  animal  (Machairodus)  of  equal  size,  which,  from  the  great  length  and 
*^BeM  of  its  sabre'Shaped  canines,  was  probably  the  most  ferocious  and  destructiYe 
«f  its  peculiarly  carniYorous  family.  Of  the  smaller  felines,  we  recognise  the  remains 
ofsleopardy  or  large  lynx,  and  of  a  wild  cat 

"Troops  of  hyaenas,  larger  than  the  fierce  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  they  most 
tMibUd,  crunched  the  bones  of  the  carcases  relinquished  by  the  nobler  beasts  of 
F^t  and,  doubtless,  often  themselves  waged  the  war  of  destruction  on  the  feebler 
^iixlnipeds.  A  savage  bear,  surpassing  in  size  the  Unus  feroz  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tiini,  foond  its  hiding-place,  like  the  hyucna,  in  many  of  the  existing  limestone  caverns 
4f  Sngland.  With  the  Utmiu  spelaus  was  associated  another  bear,  more  like  the  common 
Kuopean  species,  but  larger  than  the  present  individuals  of  the  Ursus  Arctof.  Wolves 
*Bd  foxes,  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  foumart,  and  the  stoat,  complete  the  category  of 
the  pliocene  carnivora  of  Britain. 

"Bits,  moles,  and  shrews  were  then,  as  now,  the  forms  that  preyed  upon  the  insect 
world  in  this  island.  Good  evidence  of  a  fossil  hedgehog  has  not  yet  been  obtained ; 
**^  the  remains  of  an  extinct  insectivore  of  equal  size,  and  with  closer  affinities  to  the 
'^tribe,  have  been  discovered  in  a  pliocene  formation  in  Norfolk.  Two  kinds  of 
^^,  hares  and  rabbits,  water-voles,  and  field-voles,  rats  and  mice,  richly  represented 
^  Kodent  order.  The  greater  beaver  (Trogontherium)  and  the  tailless  hare  {Lagomya) 
ver«  the  only  sub-generic  forms,  perhaps  the  only  species,  of  the  pliocene  GHret  that 
hsTe  not  been  recognised  as  existing  in  Britain  within  the  historic  period.  The  newer 
tertiary  seas  were  tenanted  by  cetacea,  either  generically  or  specifically  identical  with 
^^  that  are  now  taken  or  cast  upon  our  shores." 
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^yhich  ODCO  enveloped  them.'*'  Supposing  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
with  Other  contemporary  animals,  the  remains  of  which  are  fotind  with 
those  of  these  mammals,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  land  prior  to  the 
great  depression,  accompanied  by  increased  cold,  as  above  noticed,  and 
that  they  gradually  retreated  before  the  advance  of  the  sea,  diminishing 
the  amount  of  low  ground,  the  original  connexion  between  the  British 
Islands  and  the  land  of  the  continent  may  have  more  resembled  that 
shown  as  the  boundary^  of  the  600  feet  depth  (Figs.  65  and  102),  than 
that  which  we  now  find.  In  such  a  state  of  this  part  of  Europe  there 
would  be  an  ample  area  of  continuous  dry  land  for  the  range  of  the 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  their  contemporary,  but  the  now  extinct 
species  of  hippopotamus,  oxen,  deer,  tiger,  leopard,  hysena,  bear,  and 
other  mammals.  Accumulations  of  bones  could  readily,  as  the  land 
became  depressed,  be  washed  out  of  any  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  accomn- 
lations  amid  which  they  might  have  been  embedded,  and  be  mingled 
with  marine  remains  of  the  gradually  encroaching  seas,  sometimes  being 
worn  and  re-embedded  in  gravel,  at  others  less  mutilated,  or  even 

*  Professor  Owen,  in  his  **  Historj  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  mentions  (p.  IMft). 
that  <*  most  of  the  largest  and  best-preserved  tusks  of  the  British  mammoth,  have  beta 
dredged  up  from  submarine  drift  near  the  coasts.  In  1827,  an  enormoos  task  WM 
landed  at  Bamsgate ;  although  the  hollow  implanted  base  was  wanting,  it  stiU  measured 
9  feet  in  length,  and  its  greatest  diameter  was  8  inches ;  the  outer  omst  was  deeta- 
posed  into  thin  layers,  and  the  interior  portion  had  been  reduced  to  a  soft  iabstanee 
resembling  putty.  A  tusk,  likewise  much  decayed,  which  was  dredged  up  off  Dnnge- 
ness,  measured  11  feet  in  length ;  and  yielded  some  pieces  of  ivory  fit  for  maaufiustiire. 
Captain  Byam  Martin,  who  has  recorded  this  and  other  discoveries  of  remaina  of  the 
mammoth  in  the  British  Channel  (Geological  Transactions,  second  series,  vol.  tL  p. 
ICl),  procured  a  section  of  ivory  near  the  alveolar  cavity  of  the  Dungeness  tusk,  of  aa 
oval  form,  measuring  19  inches  in  circumference.  A  tusk  dredged  up  Arom  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  which  measured  6  feet  G  inches  in  length,  probably  belonged  to  a  female  mam- 
moth." .  .  .  '*  This  tusk  was  sent  to  a  cutler  at  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  sawad 
into  five  sections,  but  the  interior  was  found  to  be  fossilized  and  unfit  for  use."  .... 
**  The  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant,  which  have  reposed  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  which  washes  the  shore  of  Britain,  are  not  always  so  altered  by  time 
and  the  action  of  surrounding  influences,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  recent 
ivory  is  applied."  Mr.  Charlesworth,  after  mentioning  that  a  large  lower  jaw*  of  a 
mammoth,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure  (Magazine  of  Natural  History,  new  series,  vol.  ilL 
p.  348,  1889),  had  been  dredged  up  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  1837,  and  quoting  Mr. 
Woodward  (Geology  of  Norfolk),  as  stating  that  more  than  2000  elephants'  teeth  bad 
been  dredged  up  off  Uasbro',  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  in  13  years,  relates  that  i 
nioth*s  tusk,  dredged  up  by  some  Yarmouth  fishermen  off  Scarborough,  about  1886, 
so  slightly  altered  in  character,  that  it  was  sawn  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
men  in  the  boat,  each  claiming  his  share  of  the  ivory.  One  portion  was  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Norwich.  A  large  humerus  was,  in  1837,  trawled  up  in 
midcbanncl  between  Dover  and  Calais,  in  120  feet  water.  A  large  femur  was  also 
found  while  trawling,  about  half-way  between  Yarmouth  and  Holland  in  150  feet  water, 
and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young  animal  was  dredged  up  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  Other 
instances  of  elephant  remains,  brought  up  from  the  sea-bottom  off  the  English  coasts, 
are  also  known.  A  tusk  of  the  Hippopotamus  major  was  dredged  up  from  the  oyster-bed 
at  Happisburgh. 
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QniBJuredy  amid  more  tranquilly  formed  deposits.  Occasionally  some, 
or  portions,  of  the  original  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  deposits,  containing 
Taniin8«of  these  animals,  may  never  have  been  disturbed  to  any  great 
extent,  so  that  the  deposits  and  the  included  bones  became  covered  by 
ihe  marine  accumulations  of  the  time."*" 

Upon  the  hypothesis,  that  these  animals  could  lave  spread  under 
neh  conditions,  and  prior  to  the  submergence  previously  noticed,  a 
time  would  come  when  the  depression  of  the  old  land  would  be  such, 
tbt,  as  r^arde  the  British  Islands,  no  sufficient  or  fitting  dry  land 
iroiild  be  found  for  them,  supposing  that  the  diminished  temperature 
did  not  destroy  them.  While  assuming  that  such  may  have  been  the 
eonditions  in  this  particular  case,  it  by  no  means  follows,  with  submerg- 
ing dry  land  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  that  abundant  space  was 
not  left,  even  in  Northern  A^a,  for  the  existence  and  increase  of  the 
Sl^has  primigenius  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus.  The  land  may 
not  have  experienced  a  contemporaneous  depression,  or  if  so,  not  one 
cottmg  off  all  the  needful  feeding-grounds  for  the  support  of  these  mscm- 

*  Profenor  Owen  (Hist  Brit.  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  847),  quotes  a  noUce  in  a  Gam- 
Ividge  ]»aper  of  26th  February,  1845,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  high  tides  having 
ttdi  uneorered  the  lignite  beds  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  near  Cromer,  Norfolk,  and  that 
UNDg  the  fossil  remains  of  that  bed,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  seven  molar 
teith  in  good  preservation,  together  with  the  molars  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
Md  bearer,  were  diseovered.  The  jaw  was  examined  by  Professor  Owen,  and  ascer- 
ttiatd  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  Rhinoceros  tichorhmiu, 

Kr.  Strickland  pointed  out,  in  1884  (Account  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  found 
iiMwiated  with  the  Bones  of  Land  Quadrupeds  beneath  diluvial  gravel,  at  Gropthom, 
Wffeestenhire,  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill),  that  <*a  layer  of  fine  sand, 
MBtafaung  29  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  with  fragments,  more  or  less 
itOtd,  of  bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  bos,  cervus,  ursus,  and  oanis,"  reposes  on  the  lias 
dij  of  that  district.  Professor  Owen  adds  the  mammoth  and  urus  to  this  catalogue 
(ffist  Brit  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  268).  «  The  sand  passes  upwards  graduaUy  into 
ptTil,  which  extends  to  the  surface,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  other  gravel  of 
tti  nnghbourhood,  being  composed  principally  of  pebbles  of  brown  quartz,  but  oeca- 
ilniiUy  containing  chalk  flints,  and  fragments  of  lias  ammonites  and  gryphites.  The 
^QAM,  though  most  abundant  hi  the  sand,  are  interspersed  also  in  the  gravel ;  but  the 
>^  are  confined  to  the  sand."  Two  of  the  species  of  shells  were  considered  to  be 
*<tiiiet  From  the  fluviatile  habits  of  some  of  these  molluscs,  Mr.  Strickland  inferred, 
^t  the  deposit  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  river  bed.  He  at  the  same  time  pointed 
^  "the  greater  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mammifers  of  this  island  than 
^  th«  moUuscs,  since  the  era  when  the  gravel  was  accumulated ;  and  the  little  varia- 
^  vhieh  the  climate  appears  to  have  undergone  since  the  same  epoch.*'  He  also 
'Averted  to  similar  deposits,  previously  known  at  North  Gliff,  Yorkshire,  Market 
*^ton,  and  at  Gopford,  near  Golchester. 

^e  section  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  M.  de  Yemeuil,  and  Gount  Keyser- 
%  (Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Urals,  vol.  i.  p.  502),  would  appear  to 
^^t  that  as  respects  a  part  of  Russia,  and  beneath  a  covering  of  **  clay  drift,  con- 
^^^^  numerous  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  60  feet  thick,"  there  was  a  '<  band 
<^fi&e]y  laminated  sand,  full  of  shells,  specifically  identical  with  those  which  inhabit 
^0  at^acent  river  Don."    The  latter  reposes  upon  a  tertiary  limestone. 
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mals.  Thus,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  when  the  sea-hottom  emerged, 
— the  former  land,  variously  modified  daring  its  submergence,  coated 
more  or  less  with  the  detritus  drifted  over  and  thrown  down  upon  it,  and 
embedding  the  remains  of  such  animals  as  perished  during  the  submerg- 
ence, there  might  be  many  sources  whence  the  elephants,  rhinoceroees, 
and  other  contemporary  animals  could  spread  over  the  new  land  as  the 
fitting  conditions  obtained.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  these 
mammals  may  thus  have  revisited  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  again 
connected  with  the  main  land,  so  that  their  remains  may  be  found  in 
lacustrine  andfluviatile  deposits  above  the  marine  accumulations  formed 
during  the  interval  of  depression.*  As  there  is  evidence  in  Western 
Europe  of  oscillations,  as  regards  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  in 
the  more  recent  geological  time,  requiring  much  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  observer,  he  will  have  carefully  to  consider  their  influence  on  the 
spread  of  mammals,  such  as  those  under  consideration.  Assuming, 
however,  only  one  submergence  sufficient  to  disconnect  the  Britidi 
Islands,  followed  by  an  elevation  restoring  the  connexion,  it  would  be 
inferred  that  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  accumulations  would  be  the  highest 
amid  which  we  should  expect  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  Elephn 
primiffcntus  and  his  contemporary  mammals,  partly  extinct,  partly  now 
existing. 

Amid  any  changes  arising  from  the  depression  and  elevation  of  land 
and  adjacent  sea  bottoms,  should  animals  have  lived  in  caves,  carrying 
in  their  prey,  if  they  had  been  carnivorous,  or  have  fallen  into  fisanres 
in  the  manner  previously  mentioned  (p.  137),  their  remains,  so  pre- 
served, would  appear  the  most  safe  from  rearrangement  by  waves,  tidal 
streams,  or  ocean  currents.  Though  the  bones  of  extinct  bears  and 
other  animals  found  in  caves  had  previously  attracted  much  attention, 
it  was  from  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  mammals  in  a  6avem  at 
Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1821,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  remains,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  cavern  itself,  subsequently  given  by  Dr.  Bock* 
land,  who  visited  the  spot  a  few  months  only  after  the  discovery,  that 
ossiferous  caves  attained  a  new  interest.  This  cave  was  found  by  cut- 
ting back  a  quarry,  as  many  others  have  also  been.  Its  greatest  length 
was  found  to  be  245  feet,  and  its  height  generally  so  inconsiderable, 
that  in  two  or  three  situations  only  could  a  man  stand  upright.  The 
following  (Fig.  105)  is  the  section  of  it,  as  given  by  Dr.  Buckland  ;f — 
a,  a,  a,  a,  horizontal  beds  of  limestone,  in  which  the  cave  occurs;  i, 

*  Localities  are  mentioned  where,  in  the  British  Islands,  bones  of  these  and  of  oon- 
temporary  mammals  have  been  found  entombed  in  flnnatile  or  lacustrine  deposits, 
supposed  to  be  above  the  accumulations  referred  to  the  period  when  erratio  bloekt 
and  other  ice-transported  detritus  were  strewed  over  the  sea  bottom  in  this  part  of 
Europe. 

f  ReliquisB  Dilnvianse,  1828, 
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iteUgmite  iaenuting  some  of  the  boneB,  and  formed  before  the  mnd  waa 
introdaced ;  e,  bed  of  mud  containing  the  boneB ;  d,  BtaUgmite  formed 
nnee  the  introduction  of  the  mud,  and  spreading  over  its  surface ;  e, 


bmlated  stalagmite  on  the  mud ,  /,  /,  stalactites  depending  from  the 
roof.  "  The  surface  of  the  sediment  when  tlio  cave  was  first  opened 
TO  nearly  smooth  and  level,  except  In  those  parts  where  its  regularity 
lid  been  broken  by  the  accumulations  of  stalagmite,  or  ruffled  by  the 
drying  of  water ;  its  substance  was  an  argillaceous  and  slightly  mica- 
noBS  loam,  composed  of  such  minute  particles  as  could  easily  be  sus- 
ptnded  in  muddy  water,  and  mixed  with  much  calcareous  matter,  that 
KtDiB  to  have  been  derivedin  part  from  the  dripping  of  tlic  roof,  and  in 
pvt  from  comminnted  bones."*  The  remains  of  the  hyecno,  tiger,  bear, 
*df,  fox,  weasel,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  throe 
•pedei  of  deer,  and  some  other  animals,  were  found  to  be  so  strewed 
orer  the  bottom  of  the  cave  when  the  mud  was  removed,  the  proportion 
ofhjKQa  teeth  over  those  of  other  animals  was  so  great,  and  the  bones 
<if  other  animals  were  so  broken  and  gnawed,  that  Dr.  Buckland  consi- 
dered the  Eirkdale  Cave  to  have  been  the  den  of  the  extinct  hytenas,  the 
ranuos  of  which  were  found  in  it,  during  a  succession  of  years ;  that 
Ixf  bronght  in,  as  prey,  the  animals  the  bones  and  teeth  of  which  are 
BOT  mingled  with  their  own,  and  that  these  conditions  were  suddenly 
«*nged  by  the  irruption  of  muddy  water  into  the  cave,  burying  all  the 
Knuins  of  the  animals  in  an  envelope  of  mud,  including  the  fseccs  of 
'U  bynnas,  which  occurred  in  the  Kirkdalc  Cave,  precisely  as  such  now 
w  in  the  dens  of  existing  hytcnas.  Many  bones  were  found  to  be 
'wed  smooth  and  polished  on  one  side,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
^  other  side ;  a  fact  showing,  Dr.  Buckland  infers,  that  one  side  had 
KCD  exposed  to  the  walking  and  rubbing  of  the  hytenas. 

There  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  a  hole  or  cavern  at  first  raised 
sboTe  common  detrital  accumulations,  and  freely  communicating  with 
"i*  atmosphere,  when  the  stalagmite  6  was  formed,  then  a  change  by 
vbich  water  containing  fine  mineral  detritus  was  introduced,  the  latter 
iiDtiding  from  the  water,  which  may  have  completely  filled  the  whole 
of  the  caTem,  and,  thirdly,  a  time  when  the  cave  waa  ont  of  the  reach 

"  Reliqnin  DUuTiaoM,  1828. 
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of  water,  again  freely  communicating  with  the  atmosphere,  bo  that  sta- 
lagmites wore  thrown  down  upon  the  even  floor  of  mud.  The  stalactites 
depending  from  the  top  may  have  been  partly  formed  during  both  pe- 
riods  when  the  cavern  communicated  with  the  atmosphere.  Stalactites 
would  not  be  formed  if  the  cave  were  full  of  water,  the  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  even  supposing  such  to  have  passed  through  into 
the  cavern,  would  mingle  in  the  usual  way  with  the  general  volume  of 
the  water.  Even  assuming  deposits  from  such  a  solution,  it  would 
scarcely  take  the  forms  of  depending  stalactites,  those  which  so  mark 
an  accumulation  of  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  loss  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  air. 

As  regards  the  introduction  of  fine  sedimentary  matter  into  caves 
during  a  submergence  of  previously  dry  land  beneath  the  sea,  the  result- 
ing mud  not  containing  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals,  much  would 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  entrances, 
or  fissures  communicating  with  the  old  surface  of  dry  land,  were  pladied. 
Should  the  entrances  be  blocked  up  by  beaches  or  shingles  drifted  over 
them  (independently  of  any  which  may  have  been  closed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  fallen  fragments  before  submergence)  as  the  land  descended 
and  the  coast  conditions  changed,  the  shores  ranging  gradually  to  higher 
levels,  the  matter  of  fine  mud  could  be  water-borne  through  the  shingles 
or  fragments.  Such  muddy  water  once  in  the  cavern,  either  from  this 
source,  or  entering  amid  other  cracks  and  chinks,  the  resulting  mud 
would  settle  over  the  floor,  enveloping  all  within  its  reach  in  a  mass  of 
fine  sediment.  In  either  case,  any  germs  of  marine  animab  secreting 
hard  parts,  and  entering  with  the  water,  would  scarcely  be  properly 
developed  in  such  a  situation. 

Ossiferous  caverns  being  merely  those  amid  caves  in  general,  which, 
from  fitting  circumstances,  mammals  have  made  their  dens,  or  into 
which  they  have  fallen  or  been  drifted,  all  the  sinuosities  and  irregula- 
rities of  such  cavities,  both  as  regard^  horizontal  and  vertical  range, 
have  to  be  expected  in  them.  They  are  found  to  be  variously  filled  in 
difierent  localities,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular 
arrangement  of  parts  common  to  the  whole.  At  the  same  time,  the  fol- 
lowing longitudinal  section  (Fig.  106)  may  afford  somewhat  of  a  general 
view  of  many  which  have  been  discovered.  In  it  2,  Z,  2,  represent  the 
section  of  a  limestone  hill  (these  caverns  being,  like  caves  in  general, 
most  common  in  limestone  rocks),  in  which  there  is  a  cavern,  i,  &,  com- 
municating with  a  valley,  v,  by  an  entrance,  a.  A  floor  of  stalagmite, 
(2,  (2,  covers  bones  and  fine  sediment  accumulated  in  the  cavities,  c,  c. 
A  column  of  stalactite  and  stalagmite  is  represented  between  the  two 
chief  chambers  of  the  cave,  and  which  may,  or  may  not  have  blocked 
up  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  Any  circumstances  ha\dng  re- 
morad  a  covering  of  the  entrance,  a,  or  the  latter  being  even  constantly 
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open  mi  well  known,  &n  observer,  if  not  informed  respecting  ossiferouB 
ctvenui,  migbt  easily  enter  Buch  a  cave  and  remark  nothing  more  than 


the  chambers,  the  stalactites  depending  from  the  roof  or  covering  the 
nils,  and  a  fioor  partly  rock,  partly  formed  of  stalagmite ;  and  even, 
if  the  passage  between  the  chambers  be  closed  by  stalactite  and  stalag- 
Bile,  return  from  the  outer  cave  without  being  aware  of  the  chamber 
bejtmdit. 

It  will  be,  at  once,  apparent,  seeing  that  the  bones  in  ossiferous 

wes  may  either  have  been  chieSy  collected  by  prcdaceous  animals ; 

We  fallen  into  them  from  openings  in  the  ground  above ;  have  been 

drifted  into  them,  or  be  the  remains  of  mammals  which  have  entered 

ud  died  in  the  caves,  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mode 

b  which  the  bones  may  be  accumulated,  and  to  their  whole,  fractured, 

pawed,  or  other  state.     Very  careful  and  complete  sections  require  to 

it  made  of  the  ossiferous  accumulations,  and  these  should  not  be  con- 

fned  to  one  portion  of  a  cavern ;  for  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  an 

open  cave  may  have  been  variously  tenanted  or  strewed  with  bones.    If 

■D  observer  be  in  search  of  evidence  of  ossiferous  caves  having  been  the 

dena  of  predaceous  animals,  not  only  the  marks  of  their  teeth  upon  the 

ivmains  of  such  bones  as  may  not  have  been  consumed  are  valuable,  but 

abo  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  faecal  remains,  and  the  rubbing  and 

poliBtung  of  portions  ot  the  walls,  especially  in  the  narrower  passages, 

are  important. 

With  respect  to  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  incrustations,  they  may 
ItftTe  happened  at  all  times  when  a  cavern  was  above  the  sea  or  water- 
drunage  of  the  time,  so  that  the  atmosphere  entered  it,  and  bicarbonate 
of  lime  percolated  in  solution  through  the  containing  rock  into  the  cave. 
Thus  bones,  as  in  the  Kirkdale  cave,  may  have  been  embedded  in  this 
calcareous  aabstance,  as  well  prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  fine  sedi- 
tnent  by  means  of  water,  as  afterwards.  It  is  the  repose  of  stalag- 
mite npon  an  even  flooring  of  the  sedimentary  matter  enveloping  the 
tKtnes,  which  shows  an  alteration  of  conditions,  one  from  a  state  of 
things  when  stalagmite  could  not  be  accumulated  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cave,  to  that  which  permitted  it. 
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As  the  remains  of  mammals  of  existing  kinds,  such  as  the  red  deer,* 
of  the  rocbuck,t  badger,^  poIecat,§  stoat,||  wolf,Tf  fox,**  water-vole, 
field-vole,  bank-vole,  hare  and  rabbit, ff  have  been  discovered  in  caves 
mingled  with  those  which  are  extinct,  and  as  the  remains  of  man  have 
been  detected  in  similar  caverns,  it  becomes  needful  most  carefully  to 
study  the  circumstances  under  which  all  these  remains  may  oconr; 
so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  neglect  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  might  thus  show  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  mammals 
now  partly  extinct,  and  partly  living,||  and  also,  of  man  with  the  same 
kinds  of  animals,  on  the  other,  the  accidents  which  Aiay  have  brought 
such  apparently  contemporaneous  mixtures  together  may  be  duly  re- 
garded. Thus,  had  not  Dr.  Buckland  employed  the  needful  caution, 
human  remains  (those  of  a  woman)  in  Paviland  Gave,  Glamorganshire, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  proving  the  contemporaneous  exbtence  of 
man  and  of  the  ElephaB  primigenuiSj  RhinoceroB  t%chorhinu9y  and 
Ilyoena  spelcea.  In  this  case,  the  cave  had  evidently  been  employed  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  by  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Wales,  and  the  ground  containing  the  remains  of  the  extinct  animals 
moved.§§ 

*  In  Kirkdale  Cayem,  Yorkshire,  and  Kent^s  Hole,  Torquay ;  Bnckland,  ^  ReliqiiiM 
Dilavianie,"  and  Owen,  **  Hist  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals.*' 

f  Fissure  in  limestone,  with  the  remains  of  Rhinoceros  tiehorhinua,  Caldy  Islandy  P«B- 
brokcshirc ;  Owen,  "  Hist.  British  Foss.  Mammals,"  p.  488.  I>r.  Buckland  menUont 
an  antler,  **  approaching  that  of  the  roe,"  in  the  Paviland  Cave. 

X  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay;  Owen,  "Hist.  Brit  Foss.  Mammals,"  p.  1 10. 

J  Belgian  Cave,  Dr.  Schmerling.  Berry  Head,  Deron ;  Owen,  "  Hist  Brit  Fois» 
Miimmnls,"  p.  113. 

II  Kirkdale  Cave ;  Buckland,  **  Reliquiie  Diluvianoe."  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay  ;  OweSt 
**  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Mammals." 

^  Kirkdale  Cave ;  Paviland  Cave  ;  Orcston,  Plymoyth ;  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay.  Buek- 
land,  **  Rcliquiic  Diluvianre  ;"  Owen,  **  Hist  Brit  Foss.  Mammals." 

**  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay;  Oreston,  Plymouth.  Owen,  **Hi8t  Brit  Foss.  Mammala.'' 

ff  Buckland,  **  Reliquiie  Diluviance ;"  Owen,  **  Hist.  Brit  Foss.  Mammals." 

XX  The  following  list  of  animals,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  caTM 
of  the  British  Islands,  is  given  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his  **  History  of  Britisli  Fouil 
Mammals  :" — Vcxptrtilio  noctuloy  Rhinolophux  ferrum-equinum,  Urnts priteus  and  ^peteiw; 
Mele/t  iaxtUf  Putorius  vulf/aris  and  ermineux  ;  Lutra  vulgaris  (from  Durdham  Down,  BriBtolf 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  £.  T.  Higgins) ;  Cania  lupus  and  vulpes ;  Hyccna  spehta,  #Sslif 
spelcta  and  catus;  Machairodus  lalideus,  Mus  musculuSf  Arvicola  amphibia^  agrestiSf  and 
pratmsis  ;  Ltpus  timidus^  and  cuniculus  ;  Lagomys  spelceus,  Elephas  primiffenitu,  Rhinoeerot 
tinhorhinuSf  Kquus  fossilis  (calallusf)  find  pi icidens  ;  Asinus  fossilis,  Hippopotamus  mqf&r^ 
Sus  scro/af  Megaceros  Hibemicus,  Strongyloceros  spelceus.  Census  EUaphus,  Tenrandus,  Co* 
preoluSf  and  Bucklandi;  Bison  priscus,  and  minor y  and  Bos  primigmius, 

2  J  The  cave  in  which  these  remains  were  discovered  is  one  of  two  on  the  coast  between 
Oxwich  Bay  and  the  Worm's  Head,  part  of  the  district  known  as  Qower,  on  the  west 
of  Swansea,  and  formed,  in  great  part,  by  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  It  Is 
known  as  the  Goat's  Hole,  and  is  accessible  only  at  low  water,  except  across  the  face 
of  a  nearly  precipitous  cliflT,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
floor  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  is  about  80  to  40  feet  above  high-water  mark,  so  that, 
during  heavy  on-shore  gales,  the  spray  of  the  breakers  dashes  into  it    Beneath  n 
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In  many  instances  of  the  mixed  remains  of  extinct  and  existing 
MfenAes  of  mammals,  independently  of  the  condition  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  remains  themselves,  the  probable  habits'*"  of  the  animals 
may  offer  the  observer  much  assistance.     In  this  manner,  certain  caves 
have  been  inferred  to  have  been  the  dens  of  extinct  bears  and  hysenas, 
in  the  latter  case,  faecal  remains,  considered  to  be  of  a  very  characte- 
riitie  kind,  marking  the  continued  residence  of  these  bone-consuming 
iBimals,  and  a  quiet  entombment  of  such  bodies  with  ordinary  osseous 
nmaina.     One  kind  of  animal,  such  as  the  cavern  bear,  may  have 
oeeapied  a  cave  at  one  time,  while  hyaenas  may  have  tenanted  it  at 
mother,  and  both  may  have  been  preceded  or  replaced  by  the  cave 
tiger,  and  its  contemporary  great  feline,  the  Machairodus.'f    During 

ibllow  coTering,  Dr.  Buckland  discovered  the  **  nearly  entire  left  side  of  a  female 
Miton.*'  He  adds  («<  Reliquiae  Diluyiana}/'  p.  88),  «  Close  to  that  part  of  the  thigh- 
bat  where  the  pocket  is  usually  worn,  I  found  laid  together,  and  surrounded  also  by 
nifle,  about  two  handfuls  of  small  shells  of  the  Nerita  litforalis,  in  a  state  of  complete 
dMij,  and  falling  to  dust  on  the  slightest  pressure.  At  another  part  of  the  skeleton,  tIz., 
beoBtaet  with  the  ribs,  I  found  40  or  50  fragments  of  small  ivory  rods,  nearly  cylindri- 
ed,  ind  varying  in  diameter  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  from 
«•  to  four  inches  in  length.  Their  external  surface  was  smooth  in  a  few  which  were 
hut  deeayed,  but  the  greater  number  had  undergone  the  same  degree  of  decomposition 
vHk  the  large  fragments  of  tusk  before  menUoned."  Fragments  of  ivory  rings  were 
iko  ^tcovered,  supposed,  when  complete,  to  have  been  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
P^ons  of  elephants'  tusks  were  obtained,  one  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  Dr.  Buck- 
Ittd  inferred  that  the  rods  and  the  rings  had  been  made  of  the  fossil  ivory,  the  search 
te  which  had  caused  the  marked  disturbance  of  the  ossiferous  ground  observed,  the 

■  _ 

1^  being  then  in  a  sufficiently  hard  and  tough  state  to  be  so  worked.  Charcoal  and 
fMMB  of  more  recent  bones  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs,  "apparently  the  remains  of 
M,**  showed  the  cave  had  been  used  by  man.  The  toe-bone  of  a  wolf  was  shaped, 
tti  it  was  inferred  that  it  had  been  probably  employed  as  a  skewer.  As  regards  the 
^  when  this  cave  may  have  been  thus  worked  for  its  ivory,  and  the  woman  buried, 
IV.  Backland  calls  attention  to  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  on  the  hill  immediately 
ahore  the  cave.  Amid  the  disturbed  ossiferous  ground  there  were  not  only  recent 
but  also  the  remains  of  edible  molluscs,  Buccinum  undatum^  LiUorina  liUoria,  L. 
Patella  vulgata^  and  I^oehiu  eraasus. 
*  No  doubt  much  caution  will  be  required  as  to  any  inferences  drawn  from  the 
Miitfl  of  existing  animals  of  a  particular  genus ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  hare  were  an 
CKtinct  mammal,  and  the  rabbit  only  found  living,  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  infer, 
tnm  tbe  habits  of  the  latter,  that  the  former  always  lived  in  burrows  which  it  dug  for 
itseUl  At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  animals,  such  as 
dcphjuits,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  and  oxe^,  did  not  make  caves  their  habitations,  even 
whtn  entrances  into  them  were  sufficiently  large  and  easy,  though  they  may  have 
oeeanonally  found  their  way  into  them,  as  we  have  often  seen  oxen  do  in  England,  for 
•hdter  from  very  heavy  rains  or  great  heats. 

f  Mr.  Austen,  when  noticing  Kent's  Hole  and  other  ossiferous  caves  of  Devonshire, 
C'Oeirfogy  of  the  Southeast  of  Devonshire,"  Geological  Transactions,  2d  series,  vol.  vi. 
p.  446,)  calls  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  lion  and  panther,  which,  after  killing  their 
prej,  "  secure  it  in  their  jaws,  and  bear  its  weight  on  their  powerful  shoulders,  re- 
treaHDg  with  it  to  these  caves."  After  mentioning  the  great  size  of  the  animals  which 
tke  African  lions  carry  off,  he  adds,  that  **  with  respect  to  their  usual  abodes,  we  have 
the  authority  of  all  African  travellers  and  hunters,  that  chasms,  caves,  overhanging 
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the  occupation  of  the  more  roomy  portions  of  a  cave  by  snch  great 
mammals,  smaller  animals  could  have  lived  in  the  minor  holes  and  fis- 
sures, occasionally  feeding  upon  remnants  of  the  prey  brought  in  by 
the  larger  camivora,  and  sometimes  falling  victims  themselves  to  the 
latter.  In  certain  caves,  bats  may  often  have  clustered  in  places  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  chambers,  secure  from  the  bears,  hyaenas,  or 
felines,  their  remains,  from  time  to  time,  being  mingled  with  the  bones 
of  the  other  animals  beneath.  With  regard  to  several  mammals,  the 
remains  of  which  are  discovered  in  ossiferous  caves,  we  feel  certain  that 
not  only  would  their  bulk  have  prevented  them  from  passing  through 
the  only  communications,  which  can  either  be  seen  or  suspected,  between 
the  open  air  and  chambers  of  many  caves,  but  also  that  their  haUts 
would  not  direct  them  to  such  retreats.  As  prey  to  carnivorous  mam- 
mals inhabiting  caves,  dragged  in  piecemeal  through  comparatively 
small  apertures,  when  their  bodies  were  dismembered,  there  appear  no 
difficulties ;  indeed,  there  is  good  evidence  on  this  head.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  elephant  found  in  caves,  show 
that  young  animals  of  this  kind  had  chiefly  been  brought  into  them. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Rhinoceros  tichorhiniLSj  since  the  remains  of  full-formed  individuals  of 
this  species  are,  in  some  cases  su£Scicntly  abundant  ;*  neither  does  it 
show  that  many  a  largo  elephant  may  not  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
great  carnivora,  especially  the  feline,  its  bones  and  teeth  being  left 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  consumed  on  the  spot  by 
hyaenas. 

That  men  have  at  various  times  inhabited  caves,  and  used  them  as 
tombs,  is  well  known,  and  the  case  of  the  skeleton  of  the  woman  at  Pavi- 
land,  noticed  above,  is  sufiScient  to  show  that  ossiferous  caverns  may 
have  been  thus  employed. f  If  man  had  been  a  contemporary  inhabitant 
of  the  regions  where  these  extinct  carnivora  roamed  in  search  of  their 
prey,  he  might,  as  well  as  other  creatures,  particularly  while  only  armed 

ledges  of  rocks,  and  similarly  protected  places,  are  their  haunts,  and  the  spots  to  whidi 
they  carry  their  prey." 

*  Haying  examined  the  ossiferous  cave  of  Spritsail  Tor,  in  Gower,  GlamorganBhirty 
shortly  after  its  discovery,  by  the  cutting  back  of  a  carboniferous  limestone  qnanj, 
we  were  much  struck  by  the  narrowness  of  a  f)art  of  the  entrance,  where  predaeeoni 
animals,  apparently  hyaenas  (II,  speJcea)  seem  to  have  been  stopped,  with  large  portioni 
of  the  carcases  of  the  Rhinoceros  fichorhinuSf  numbers  of  the  teeth  of  which,  among  the 
other  remains,  were  accumulated  close  outside  it. 

f  Sir  Philip  Egcrton,  "On  the  Ossiferous  Caves  of  the  Hartz  and  Franconia"  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  04),  when  enumerating  the  osseous  remaine 
which  rewarded  the  researches  of  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  in  the  cayes  of 
Gailenruth,  Kuhloch,  Scharzfeld,  and  Baumanns  Hohle,  mentions  that  fragments  of 
rude  pottery  were  discovered  in  these  four  caves ;  **  old  coins  and  iron  household  imple- 
ments of  most  ancient  and  uncouth  forms  in  that  of  Rabenstein,''  and  recent  bones  of 
pigs,  birds,  dogs,  foxes,  and  ruminants,  in  every  cave  examined. 
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as  he  was  likely  to  have  been  in  earlier  times,  have  occasionally  formed 
a  portion  of  such  prey.     While,  however,  these  extinct  great  bears, 
hysnas,  or  felines  occupied  or  retreated  to  the  cayes,  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter,  or  of  consuming  their  prey,  he  could  scarcely,  as  has  been 
lemarkedi  have  been  a  joint  inhabitant  of  such  places  with  them ;  so 
that  where  pieces  of  pottery  are  discovered,  which  appear  to  mark  the 
Tesidence  of  man  in  the  caves,  we  merely  seem  to  have  evidence  that  he 
frequented  them  at  some  period,  perhaps  not  well  defined ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  pottery  be  such  that  no  doubt  of  the 
relative  date  of  its  introduction  can  exist.'*'    With  flint  or  other  stone 
trrow-heads  and  knives,  such  as  have  been  discovered  in  Kent's  Hole, 
and  elsewhere,  there  would  be  more  difficulty,  if  other  evidence  was  not 
opposed  to  the  inference,  since  they  may  have  been  attached  to  man,  as 
weapons,  when  carried  oflF  as  prey,  and  therefore  would  freely  mingle 
vith  the  general  mass  of  bones  in  a  cave  when  the  flesh  of  the  men  was 
eaten.     When  bones  of  men,  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been,  are  disco- 
vered really  mixed  amid  those  of  the  extinct  carnivora  and  other  animals 
found  in  ossiferous  caves,t  the  subject  is  one  of  no  slight  interest,  and 

*  The  desoription  of  the  cayem  of  Miallet,  near  Andvze,  department  of  the  Gard,  bj 

M.  Tenier  (Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  G^ologique  de  France,  torn,  ii.),  affords  a  usefal 

Slutration  of  the  manner  in  ivhich  human  bones  may  occur  with  those  of  extinct 

■Mimals.     The  cavern  is  situated  80  yards  above  a  valley,  on  a  steep  slope,  and  in  a 

tiomitie  rock.    The  lowest  bed,  reposing  on  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  is  composed  of  a 

doiomitic  sand,  irregularly  covered  with  thin  stalagmite,  and  here  and  there  by  an 

ii|iIlo-ferraginous  clay,  more  than  a  yard  thick.     This  bed  contains  the  abundant 

iVuuns  of  bears.     Beneath  stalagmite  and  a  bed  of  clayey  sand,  from  8  to  16  inches 

ftiek,  human  remains  were  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  cavern.    At  the  inmost 

lad  they  were  decidedly  mixed  with  those  of  bears,  which  predominated;  but  at  the 

Mr»nce  the  human  bones  prevailed.    On  the  ossiferous  clay,  and  beneath  a  very  rooky 

iRJeetiony  a  nearly  entire  human  skeleton  was  discovered,  and  close  to  it  a  lamp  and 

a  baked  clay  figurine ;  copper  bracelets  being  found  at  a  short  distance.    In  other  places 

wen  the  remains  of  coarse  pottery,  worked  bones,  and  small  flint  tools,  exhibiting  a 

radar  state  of  the  arts  than  the  preceding.     M.  Tessier  infers — 1.  An  epoch  when  the 

eftTon  was  inhabited  by  bears.     2.  A  time  when  man,  little  advanced  in  civilization, 

iahsbited,  and  probably  was  buried,  in  the  cave ;  and  8,  the  Roman  epoch,  shown  by 

the  remains  of  more  advanced  art.    As  regards  the  mixed  bones  of  man  and  the  bears, 

U  ia  inferred  that  this  is  accidental,  as  men  and  bears  could  not  have  lived  together  in 

lUs  caTam. 

f  Dr.  Sohmerling  (Ossemens  FossUes  des  Cavemes  de  Li^ge)  mentions  human  bones 
•■  deddedly  mixed  with  those  of  the  extinct  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  other  mam- 
mals in  the  same  clay  and  breccia  in  caves  near  Lidge.  From  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  whole,  he  infers  that  the  human  as  weU  as  the  other  bones  were  all  washed  into 
the  caves  together,  men  and  these  extinct  mammals  being  then  coexistent.  Instances 
of  the  mixed  bones  of  extinct  mammals  and  of  man,  in  the  south  of  France,  are  men- 
tioned by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  (Oeognosie  des  Terrains  Tertiaires),  M.  de  Cristol,  M. 
Tonmal,  and  other  geologists,  who  supported  the  view  that  men  and  these  extinct  ani- 
mls  had  been  contemporaneous,  a  view  opposed  by  M.  Desnoyers  (Bulletin  de  la 
Soei^t^  Q^ologique  de  France,  tom.  ii.),  who  points  out  that  the  pottery  and  weapons 
discovered  in  the  ossiferous  oaves  correspond  with  those  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
England,  Oermany,  and  Qaal ;  and  that  while  in  the  monuments  of  the  latter  rimilir 

20 
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requires  at  least  very  careful  inyestigation,  without  prejudgment  of  any 
kind.* 

Ossiferous  eaverns  may  offer  greater  complication  than  those  proTi- 
ously  noticed,  in  which  the  apertures  or  mouths  opening  to  the  air  are 
considered  to  have  heen  more  or  less  lateral,  presenting  ready  ingreas 
and  egress  to  mammals,  no  great  clefts  or  fissures  communicating  wiih 
any  surface  of  ground  above.  A  cavern  of  the  kind  represented,  in 
longitudinal  section,  beneath  (fig.  107),  may  have  been  of  a  mixed  kind, 
partly  composed  of  a  portion  c,  rising  upwards,  as  in  many  which  are 
not  ossiferous  is  also  9een,  and  partly  having  a  more  horiiontal  range, 
a,  a.    If  the  upright  cleft  did  not  reach  the  surface  at  the  time,  in  a 

rig.  lOT. 


manner  to  permit  animals  falling  through  it  to  the  cave  beneath,  firag- 
ments  only  of  the  rock  in  which  the  whole  is  situated  so  doing  (and  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  numerous  caverns  the  fall  of  rocks  firom 
various  parts  of  the  roofs  and  sides  may  have  happened  at  all  times), 
the  osseous  remains  of  animals  entombed  would  belong  to  those  which 
may  have  entered,  lived  in,  or  been  dragged  into  the  chambers,  including 
birds  and  bats  finding  their  way  down  the  upright  clefts,  supposing  the 
cave  to  have  been  the  den  of  predaceons  mammals  with  the  needful 
habits.  If  the  cleft  were  sufficiently  wide  for  animals  to  fall  through, 
as  mammals  now  do  similar  fissures,  there  might  be  two  modes  of  accu- 
mulating the  remains  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  creatures ;  one 
resulting  from  the  occupation  of  the  cave  by  prcdaceous  animals,  and 
any  others  able  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  them ;  the  other,  by  the 
fall  of  animals  through  the  fissure,  sometimes  bringing  down  with  them 
fragments  of  rocks,  and  so  wholly  or  partly  burying  their  carcasee 
beneath  such  fragments. 

If  we  assume  a  submergence  of  such  a  cavern,  much,  as  to  the  reanlta, 
would  depend  on  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  submergence.    Sup- 

artificial  objects  occur,  no  remains  of  the  extinct  mammals  are  discovered,  thoQ^  tliose 
of  species  now  inhabiting  Europe  are  detected. 

*  Professor  Owen  has  pointed  out  (Hist.  Brit.  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  97)  that  "  of  Be 
other  quadruped  than  the  bear  is  the  femur  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  by  the  unprac- 
tised anatomist  for  that  of  the  human  sutjeot,  especially  the  femur  of  the  gigantic 
extinct  species  commonly  found  in  caves."  Figures  and  descriptions  are  added  in  oon- 
firmation  of  this  statement. 
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poBing  the  latter,  and  that  the-  mouth  of  the  cave  was  closed,  either 
prior  to  it  or  during  its  progress,  fragments  of  rock,  such  as  we  often 
lee  thickly  strewed  (the  effects  of  atmospheric  influences  and  the  action 
of  gravity  combined)  over  limestone  hill  and  mountain  sides,  descending 
readily  over  it,  the  common  earth  (usually  the  cementing  matter  of  such 
frigments  on  hillsides)  would  be  removed  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  and 
muddy  water,  in  'part,  perhaps,  thus  derived,  enter  the  cave,  in  the 
maimer  previously  noticed,  enveloping  with  fine  sediment  the  bones  in 
ihe  interior,  a,  g.     The  sediment  rising  only  according  to  the  amount 
of  matter  introduced,  it  might  so  happen,  that  an  even  floor  did  not  sur- 
motmt  the  level  g,  mud  alone  completely  intermingling  with  fragments 
of  rocks  or  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mass  h.    Submergence  slowly 
continuing,  and  the  fissure,  Cy  still  open,  animals  could,  as  before,  fall 
though,  until  finally  the  whole  hill  was  beneath  the  water.    Much  com- 
plication might  arise  in  such  a  case,  and  more  especially  if  the  upper 
pirt  of  a  fissure  had  never  been  closed  over  by  detritus  even  to  its  emer- 
gence, or  that  it  had  not  been  covered  by  water  at  all,  so  that  it  was 
tlways  open  to  catch  unwary  animals,  or  those  hunted  by  predaceous 
nuunmab,  during  a  time  when  the  quadrupeds  of  the  country  may  have 
been  changed  or  much  modified.     Perpendicular  fissures  in  caves  are 
lometimes  so  filled  with  fragments  of  rock,  sand,  clay,  and  earth,  as  to 
ikow  the  necessity  of  great  caution,  when  inferring  that  the  osseous 
lemains  of  many  caverns  had  been  derived  through  the  lateral  mouths 
done.    The  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  many  caverns  now  open 
to  the  surface,  shows  us  that  in  cases  of  total  submergence,  not  only 
nay  they  be  filled  from  above  by  fragments  of  rock  and  animals  pre- 
rioosly  falling  into  them,  and  with  the  settlement  of  mud,  sand,  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  even  pebbles,  but  also  by  the  carcases  of  animals 
tlien  swept  in. 

In  examining  ossiferous  caverns,  it  is  needful  that  an  observer  very 
carefully  studies  the  kind  of  foreign  detrital  matter  introduced  into 
them,  either  occurring  amid  the  bones  and  fragments  of  the  rock  in 
which  the  cave  is  formed,  and  constituting  layers  or  beds,  or  which 
may  be  strewed  about.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  valley,  v,  of  which 
the  following  sketch  is  a  section  (fig.  108),  two  ossiferous  caverns,  a  and 
hj  occur  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  e,.  a  river,  r,  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
bring  down  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  especially  during  floods.  The  lower 
cavern,  i,  would  from  this  cause  be  exposed  to  deposits,  enveloping  the 
bones  of  mammals  which  there  occurred,  floods  from  time  to  time  sur- 
prising and  killing  animals  suddenly  caught  by  them  in  it.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  higher  cavern  out  of  the  reach  of  such  fluviatile 
action  and  deposits.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  had  been  disposed  much 
as  we  now  find  it,  anterior  to  a  submergence  beneath  water  (a  suppo- 
sition by  no  means  necessary),  both  these  caverns  may  have  had  detritus 
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introduced  into  them,  as  previoasly  noticed,  whateyer  additions  may 
have  been  jnade  to  the  lower  cave,  6,  by  bones  or  detritus  from  the 
action  of  the  river,  r.    As  pebbles  of  fair  size  afford  evidence  which 

Fig.  108. 


finer  sediment  may  not,  it  is  always  important  to  collect  and  very  care- 
fully examine  any  found  in  ossiferous  caves,  as  from  them  some  con- 
clusion may  be  formed  as  to  the  direction  whence  moving  water  may 
have  carried  them,  either  from  their  parent  rocks,  or  from  any  gravel 
or  shingle  accumulation  where,  for  a  time,  they  may  have  been 
stationary.'*' 

Much  and  very  proper  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  accumulation  of 
bones  with  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock  in  those  subter- 
ranean and  cavernous  channels  through  which  streams  and  rivers  so 
often  pass  in  limestone  districts.  Into  these,  animals  surprised  by 
floods  are  often  carried,  and  from  them  are  seldom  known  to  emerge, 
the  passages  being  commonly  so  complicated,  that  even  inferring  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  bodies  to  pass  through,  the  intricacies  and  vertical 
arrangements  of  the  channel  aro  such  that  the  osseous  remains  of  the 
animals,  whatever  may  become  of  the  flesh,  whether  eaten  or  decom- 
posed, remain  and  accumulate  in  these  cavernous  passages.  In  some 
tropical  and  limestone  countries,  as  for  instance  in  Jamaica,  it  is  very 
instructive  to  watch  the  effects  of  a  sudden  flood  hurrying  forward  a 
mass  of  turbid  water,  and,  occasionally,  various  creatures  into  great 

*  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  ossiferous  cave  of  Kent's  Hole,  often  menUoned 
above,  Dr.  Buckland  informed  me  that  Mr.  M'Enery  found  rounded  portions  of  granite 
and  greenstone  beneath  the  stalagmitic  crust,  as  also  fragments  of  sandstone  and  sUts, 
some  of  them  rolled.  The  cave  itself  is  in  limestone,  the  sandstone,  slate,  and  green- 
stone rocks  associated  ivith  it  in  the  district,  but  granite  does  not  occur  nearer  than 
Dartmoor,  18  miles  distant.  According  also  to  Colonel  Mudge  (Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,  toI.  ii.  p.  400),  the  pebbles  discovered  in  the  ossiferous  bed  at 
Yealm  Bridge  Cave,  six  miles  from  Plymouth  (five  distinct  deposits  being  noticed,  the 
highest  only  containing  bones),  "  are  apparently  derived  from  the  confines  of  Dartmoer, 
and  differ  from  those  contained  in  the  bed  of  the  Tealm."  The  remains  found  in  this 
bed,  84  feet  thick,  were  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  ox,  hyena,  sheep, 
dog,  wolf,  fox,  bear,  hare,  water-rat,  and  a  bird  of  considerable  size.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  *' splintered,  chipped,  and  gnawed,'*  and  coprolites  were  found  in  the 
ossiferous  bed.    Pebbles  are  found  in  several  ossiferous  caverns. 
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sbk-holes.*    In  more  temperate  climates,  a  sudden  flood  often  sur- 
prises animals,  occasionally  large,  in  low  grounds  near  the  entrances 
into  cavernous  channels,  and,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  channel 
ud  the  size  of  the  entrance  into  it,  will  depend  the  ready  disappear- 
ance of  the  animals  thus  swept  onwards.     Sometimes  the  volume  of 
water  is  so  great,  that  they  are  not  readily  engulfed,  whirling  about  at 
the  entrance,  then  beneath  the  level  of  the  water  ponded  back,  until 
the  flood  somewhat  subsiding,  the  bodies  of  the  animals  enter  and  be- 
come lost  in  the  caverns. 

Even  under  the  somewhat  simple  conditions  of  such  cavernous  chan- 
nels, as  shown  in  the  section  beneath  (fig.  109),  it  will  be  obvious  that 

Fig.  109. 


not  only  detrital  matter  and  fluviatile  molluscs,  but'  also  terrestrial 
Qimmals  may  be  introduced  into  a  cavern  5,  c,  dy  and  the  finer  sedi- 
iMt,  held  in  mechanical   suspension,  alone  emerge,  supposing  the 
diannel  to  be  sufiSciently  short  and  the  water  be  kept  in  the  proper 
igitation  throughout.     Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  large  amount  of 
tbe  elongated  cavern  would  be  beneath  the  level  at  which  the  water 
onerged  at  dj  so  that  the  heavier  sediment  would  settle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inequalities,  such  as  /  and  g.     The  bodies  of  animals  would 
letrcely  be  forced  through  even  so  comparatively  ample  a  passage  as 
that  above  represented,  the  general  form  of  the  channel,  and  especially 
the  depending  portions  of  the  roof,  e,  c,  e,  opposing  obstacles  to  their 
transport  outwards  to  d.    Should  the  impediments  to  the  passage  of  the 
water  gradually  accumulate  (and  among  these  large  falls  of  fragments 
from  the  roof  would  be  important),  an  outlet  of  this  kind  may  be  even 
completely  stopped.     If  we  suppose  a  submergence  of  the  land,  such  a 
cbmnnel  might  also  be  completely  filled  with  detritus,  so  that  upon  a 
subsequent  emergence,  the  drainage  formerly  effected  through  the  pas- 
sage, bj  (2,  being  blocked  up,  it  passed  elsewhere,  and  the  former  out- 

*  With  the  Tarious  land  molluscs  caught  by  heavy,  and  often  sudden  tropical  rains, 
and  iwept  into  these  sink-holes,  land,  hermit,  or  soldier  crabs  are  in  certain  localities 
also  carried  in,  sometimes  bearing  marine  univaWe  shells  ivhich  they  have  brought  with 
tham,  occasionally  many  miles,  during  their  migrations  to  and  from  the  sea-coast.  We 
hm!W9  seen  these  crustaceans  at  12  to  14  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  limestone  districts, 
and  can  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  (Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Cuba, 
Philosophical  Magazine,  1887),  respecting  their  habits  as  noticed  by  him  in  similar  dis- 
tricts of  Cuba.  Marine  shells  may  thus  readily  be  included  in  the  stalagmites  of  the 
caToms,  often  of  large  siie,  common  in  the  white  limestone  portions  of  Jamaica. 
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let,  (2,  might  form  the  entrance  into  an  ossiferous  cavern  on  the  lower 
side  of  a  hilL 

Manj  caverns  convey  out  waters  which  have  accumulated  amid  the 
rocks  of  which  they  form  a  part,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  not 
forming  a  continuous  subterranean  channel  for  ek  river,  entering  at  a 
higher  level.  These  streams  sometimes  choke  up  parts  of  the  cave,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  passed  during  a  rise  of  water,  though  communi- 
cating between  chambers  still  above  the  level  of  that  water.  Such  sub- 
terranean streams  occasionally  transport  sedimentary  matter,  and  leave 
it  in  situations  whence  it  is  not  easily  detached,  and  where  it  may  cover 
up  the  osseous  remains  of  animals,  or  the  works  of  men,  even  the  bones 
of  the  latter  also.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  as  respects 
the  mode  of  ocdurrence  of  the  human  remains  observed  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  one  of  the  branch  chambers  at  Wokey  Hole,  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  near  Wells-  Human  teeth  and  fragments  of  bones  were  "dis- 
persed through  reddish  mud  and  clay,  and  some  of  them  united  with  it 
by  stalagmite  into%  firm  osseous  breccia.'**  Among  the  loose  bones 
he  found  "a  small  piece  of  a  coarse  sepulchral  urn.''  The  mud  and 
clay  seemed  cleatly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  subterranean 
river,  which,  in  its  overflowing,  reached  this  chamber. 

Ossiferous  caverns  are  sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  stalagmite^ 
forming  a  level  crust  over  a  floor,  or  even  any  deposits  or  incrustationa 
of  the  kind.  The  ossiferous  mass  found  in  Banwell  Gave,  Mendip  Hills, 
was  composed  of  little  else  than  fragments  of  the  limestone  in  which 
the  cave  occurs,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  cavern  bear  and  other 
extinct  mammals.  Similar  caves  have  been  found  elsewhere,  the  bones 
and  fragments  of  rock  only  requiring,  as  M.  Tberria  long  since  re- 
marked, a  cementing  substance,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  indurated 
clay,  or  other  mineral  matter,  to  form  those  accumulations  known  as 
osBeou%  hreccia9,'\  As  caverns  which  may  have  been  the  dens  of  pre- 
daceous  mammals,  occasionally  present  clefts  and  fissures  filled  in  this 
manner,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  when  such  are  exposed  to  view  by 
the  cutting  back  of  quarries,  whether  they  are  merely  clefts  and  fissures, 
such  as  represented  beneath  (fig.  110),  and  which  have  probably  never 
formed  a  portion  of  a  cavern,  properly  so  called,  or  are  parts  of  an 
ossiferous  cave,  which  further  researches  may  expose. 

In  this  section  (fig.  110),  a,  by  and  c^  represent  fissures  filled  with 
ossiferous  breccia,  an  offset  at  /,  giving  a  horizontal  character  to  part 

*  **Reliqui(D  Diluvianse,"  p.  165. 

f  '*M^m.  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Histoire  Naturello  de  Strasboarg,"  toI.  i.,  wherein  M. 
Therria  describes  the  Grotte  de  FouYent,  in  which,  according  to  CuYier,  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hysena,  cave  bear,  horse,  ox,  and  a  large  feline  animal,  were 
found.  These  remains  were  considered  to  have  entered  through  a  cleft  in  the  rook, 
laid  open  by  quarrying  back  a  limestone.  The  cave  was  completely  filled  by  bones,  a 
yellow  marl,  and  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone  and  rocks  of  the  Ticinity. 
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of  one  of  them.  In  limestone  districts,  and  in  snch  countries,  clefts 
containing  osseous  breccias  are  the  most  common ;  a  reddish  and  cal- 
careous cement  is  not  unfrequent,  though  not  constant,  the  hardness 


tnd  consolidation  of  the  general  accumulation  being  yerj  variable. 
The  red  colour  and  substance  usually  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
Umestones,  in  or  near  which  the  fissures  occur,  as  has  long  since  (1834) 
been  remarked  by  M.  de  Cristol.*  The  carbonate  of  lime  being  wholly, 
or  m  great  part  removed  in  solution  (the  needful  carbonic  acid  being 
present),  the  remaining  portions  of  the  limestone,  comprising  any  car- 
bonate  of  lime  which  may  have  been  left,  alumina,  silica,  or  other  sub- 
stances, including  iron,  become  coloured  by  the  peroxidation  of  the 
Utter,  as  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the  soil  of  limestone  districts, 
pirticularly  among  the  carboniferous  limestone  countries  of  the  British 
Uands  and  Belgium.  These  fissures,  when  clearly  unconnected  with 
eiTes  (more  or  less  horizontal  in  parts),  are  inferred  to  have  been  filled 
if  the  falling  in  of  animals,  f 

Osseous  breccias  are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  their  contents  variable,  and  pointing  to  difierences  in  the  time, 
thoagh  always  at  comparatively  recent  geological  periods,  when  they 
vere  accumulated ;  indeed,  such  could  scarcely  but  have  happened  with 
these  ossiferous  accumulations,  whether  found  in  caverns  or  in  fissures, 
linoe  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  bones  of  animals  are  now  being 
gathered  together  in  similar  situations  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world4 

*  Obsenrations  G^n^rales  sur  les  Br^ches  OBseuses,  MontpeUicr,  1884. 

-f  With  respect  to  the  falling  in  of  animals  into  fissures.  Dr.  Buckland,  directing 
attention  to  this  subject  in  1828  (ReliquiiB  Diluyianie,  pp.  56  and  78),  mentions  that 
now  fall  into  a  fissure  in  Duncombe  Park,  Yorkshire,  as  it  *<lies  like  a  pitfall 
the  path  of  animals  which  pass  that  way."  This  fissure  was  found  to  contain 
the  skeletons  of  dogs,  sheep,  deer,  goats,  and  hogs,  <*each  on  the  spot  on  which  it 
aetnally  perished.''  It  is  remarked,  that  if  a  body  of  water  entered  this  fissure,  the 
bones  and  the  fragments  of  the  limestone  in  which  it  occurs  would  be  aU  washed  to  the 
bottom.  Dr.  Bnckland  also  referred  to  the  loss  of  cattle  down  fissures,  and  into  cayes, 
ozperienced  by  the  farmers  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Derbyshire,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Glamorganshire. 

%  Ossiferous  caverns  and  fissures  are  found  in  yarious  parts  of  Europe.  They  have 
boon  discoTered  in  England,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Sardinia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Car- 
niola,  Styria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany.  In  the  latter,  bone  caves  have 
long  been  well  known,  and  Cuvier  pointed  out,  in  1812,  that  they  extended  over  200 
leagues  (Ossemens  Fossiles,  Ire  Ed.)    In  1828  Dr.  Buckland  took  a  general  view  of  the 
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It  is  only  as  regurds  the  possible  or  probable  connezioa  with  the  io- 
ferred  interval  of  increased  cold,  at  a  particular  time  in  the  Dorthem 
hembphere,  that  oesiferous  caves  and  breccias  are  here  noticed.  Under 
the  hypothesis  of  this  increase  of  cold  being  accompanied  by  the  anb- 
tnergence  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  affecting  the  area  above  men- 
tioned, such  submergence  being  gradual,  perhaps  with  oscillations, 
unequal  in  different  portions  of  the  general  area,  and  followed  by  a  rise 
of  the  same  area,  also  perhaps  with  oscillations,*  and  with  very  cod- 

subject  (Reliqnim  DilnTiune)  as  ht  u  it  km  then  known.  In  Iiia  Hiatary  of  Biidib 
Fossil  Msmmala  and  Birds,  Frofsssor  Owen  brought  it  ap,  with  much  new  infonnaliiw, 
to  184G,  mote  especisU;  u  regards  the  osseons  remMDS  ot  this  kind  discorered  in  tha 
British  Islands;  and,  in  1848,  the  Vioomte  d'Archinc  (Histoire  des  Progrts  de  la 
O^ologie,  to).  11.,  Ire  Parde)  publisbsd  abstract  statements  or  the  knowledge  obt^ned 
from  1S34  to  that  date  respecting  ossirerous  caves  and  fissnres,  and  of  their  oonneziMi 
with  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  more  recent  geological  acaumalations  in  Tarioos 
parts  of  Iha  world.  Aastralis  has  furnished  its  ossiferous  caTCS  and  brecoiao,  the  re- 
mains of  the  animals  detected  in  them  being  chiefly  of  the  marsupial  character,  one  h 
stroDgly  marking  the  mammalia  of  that  land  in  Uis  present  day.  Fart  of  the  apeoiM 
of  mammals,  the  remains  of  which  are  thns  obtained,  are  eiUnot,  while  othen  BtiU  liTC 
in  Australia. 

*  As  regards  oscillations,  when  the  caTes  were  sitaated  at  a  small  elevation  abovt  a 
tideway  in  an  eetaary,  or  at  such  a  distance  up  a  rirer,  tidal  at  the  lower  end,  that  a 
change  in  the  height  of  the  tides  would  alter  the  prefione  level  of  tha  riTer,  there  cooM. 
be  oscillations  at  ons  tims  permitting  a  cave  to  be  inhabited  by  predaceoos  manunali, 
•t  others  so  filling  it  with  water  that  they  retreated  from  it.  Where  there  are  altan*- 
tions  of  stsUgmitic  Boors,  covering  tven  surTaoes  with  lione  accumulations,  as  ia  statad 
to  have  been  the  case  at  Cheekier,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  about  two  leagues  fMu 
Ligge,  it  is  always  desirable  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  presence  or  Bbsenoe  of 
sufficient  water  in  the  lower  parts  of  oaTems  may  have  produced  such  alteniatioiia, 
the  roof  and  sides  always  furnishing  the  needful  carbonate  of  lime,  at  one  time  fon- 
ing  the  stalagmitic  crusts,  at  another  being  too  mnch  dispersed  in  the  water  to  afford 
a  deposit. 

Though  the  osseous  breccia  beneath  the  Castle  Hill  at  Nice,  of  which  the  followhif 

(fig.  Ill)  in  a  section  (made  in  1827),  ma;  not  be  immediately  connected  witk  Iba 

northern  morement  of  land  noticed  in  the  text,  it  may  yet  assist  (be  observer,  as  abow* 

ing  the  kind  of  evidence  which  may  occssiouoUy  present  itself.     The  face  of  Iha 

quarry,  ;,   bad  been  cut  back  beyond   the.  fissure,  tha 

^Ig'  1".  sides  of  which  were  bored  at  I,  I,  I,  by  the  common  Liao- 

domui,  now  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  ao 

that  it  was  once  on  open  fissure,  beneath  the  lerel  of  tha 

sea.     This  fissure,  up  to  the  lip  of  the  cavity  on  that  sida^ 

r,  then  became  filled  with  rolled  pebbles,  chiefly  traa«- 

ported  flrom  a  distance,  and  afterwards  cemented  by  eat 

careous  matter.     Above  this  was  the  osseous  breooia,  o, 

rising  up  to  tho  top  of  the  fissure  on  the  side  a,   bvt 

whether  this  was  accumulated,  like  most  osseons  brecoiaa, 

on  dry  land,  is  not  so  clear,  marine  as  well  as  terrestrial 

shells  being  mingled  with  it.     Osseous  breccias  are  fannd 

in  the  same  vicinity,  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  500  feat 

''\   ~  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  brecciaa, 

not  ossiferous,  but  otherwise  similar,  solely  contain  marisa 

remains,  so  that  perhaps  these  fissures  may  bare  been  partly  filled  on  dry  land,  and 

partly  in  the  sea.     At  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  tiie  remains  of  a  Mylilui  are  found  mixed 

with  osseous  breccia  at  160  foet  above  the  sea. 
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fliderable  modifications  of  its  snrface,  there  are  apparently  conditions 
for  much  movement  amid  the  terrestrial  animals  of  this  portion  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.    They  would  be  sometimes  isolated  and  destroyed, 
as,  by  continued  depression,  the  sea  passed  over  their  feeding-grounds ; 
at  others,  they  would  retreat  to  regions  where  they  could,  for  a  time, 
establish  themselves  and  increase,  some  species  being  better  able  to 
preserve  themselves  than  others.     Upon  a  rise  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  new  lands,  migrations  would  be  effected, 
according  to  the  relative  levels  of  these  lands,  as  regards  the  sea,  and 
as  passages  for  the  movement  of  certain  animals  would  sometimes  pre- 
sent themselves  more  favourably  in  one  direction  than  in  another.'*' 
Evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  osseous  portions  of  elephants, 
rbmoceroses,  and  other  animals  of  several  of  the  same  species,  the  re- 
mains of  which  occur  in  accumulations  beneath  those  formed  at  the  cold 
or  ^^glacial"  time,  are  considered  to  have  been  detected  also  above 
them,  together  with  the  remains  of  some  mammals  not  previously  in- 
bbiting  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
eontinent  of  Europe.     This  subject  offers  a  fertile  field  for  the  labours 
of  an  observer.     Though  much  may  have  been  accomplished,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  it  will  require  his  especial  care  to  see,  that  amid 
the  new  lakes  and  river  channels  formed,  when  the  ground  took  that 
general  configuration  which  we  now  find,  a  rearrangement  of  bones, 
viahed  out  of  the  older  deposits  containing  remains  of  the  JElephas 
frimigeniuSf  Shinoceros  ttchorhinuSy  and  their  contemporary  mammals, 
and  carried  into  the  newer  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  beds,  may  not  occa- 
ibnaUy  be  such  as  to  mingle  the  osseous  remains  of  the  species  of  one 
time  with  those  of  another. 

As  to  ossiferous  caves,  several  which  may  have  been  closed  at  their 
months  during  a  time  of  submergence,  may  have  been  reopened  by  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  detrital  matter  then  accumulated,  so  that 
Animals  of  the  later  time  and  of  suitable  habits  again  entered  or  dragged 
their  prey  into  them ;  other  caverns  being  laid  open  for  the  first  time 

*  Bir.  John  MorriB,  when  noticing  the  occurrence  of  mammalian  remains  at  Brent- 
Cnrd  (Athenaom,  Pro.  Geol*  Society,  6  Dec.  1S49),  points  out  as  important  **that  it  is 
gUktanlLj  along  those  ralleys  where  the  present  drainage  of  the  country  is  effected  that 
W  find  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  mammalian  remains  and  recent  shells,  and  con- 
sequently that  Tery  little  alteration  can  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  configuration 
€ff  the  country  since  their  deposition."  The  remains  discoTcred  at  Brentford,  'and 
^'vlng  rise  to  these  obserrations,  were  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
»iirocb,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  rein  deer,  and  great  cave  tiger  or  lion.  A  few 
aheUs  of  recent  firesh-water  species  were  found  at  the  same  time.  As  regards  the  ex- 
istence of  land  and  fresh-water  molluscs,  of  the  kinds  still  inhabiting  Britain,  Mr. 
Seerles  Wood,  in  his  remarks  <*0n  the  Age  of  the  Upper  Tertiaries  in  England" 
(Athenseum,  Geol.  Society,  6  Dec.  1840),  infers,  from  a  list  of  the  mammals  at  different 
geological  periods,  *'  that  a  race  of  animals  has  arisen  and  departed  whilst  the  land 
end  f^esh-water  mollusca  haye  liTed  on  unaltered,"  and  also  that  ** fresh-water  moUusca 
bftTe  a  greater  specific  loDgerity  than  marine." 
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for  the  eotranoe  or  fall  of  manmrnk,  &om  the  removki  of  the  rook  or 
other  depoflita  over  or  againet  them,  by  the  ordinary  marine  caoses  of 
denudation,  daring  a  depreaaion  and  Babseqaent  npheaval  of  the  land. 
Many  an  equality  is  covered  oyer  by  gravele,  concealing  former  ineqaa- 
litiea,  amid  vhich  there  may  be  caves  and  fissures,  ossiferous  or  not« 
according  to  circnmstances.     The  accompanying  section  (Fig.  112)  ia 

Hf.lU. 


one  of  a  quarry  wherein  limestone  b,  6,  presenting  a  very  irregular  out- 
line, is  covered  over  by  gravels  a,  a,  giving  a  general  rounded  outline 
to  the  surface.  The  quarry  is  situated  at  Waddon  BartoA,  near  Chad- 
leigh,  Devon,  and  the  limestono  is  of  the  kind  (Devonian)  wherein  aeveral 
caverns  and  fissures  of  the  district  are  found  (Kent's  Hole,  Yealm  Bridge, 
Plymouth,  and  elsewhere),  partly  ossiferous  and  partly  without  bones. 
Amid  such  varied  modifications  of  surface  aa  would  follow  submergence 
beneath,  or  emergence  from  seas,  at  one  time  perhaps  bounding  the 
area  of  the  British  Islands  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  Continent,  as 
represented  (figs.  65  and  99)  by  a  line  of  depth,  now  no  more  than 
600  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic;  at  another  cutting  exist- 
ing highlands  at  about  1000  or  1300  feet  above  that  level,  and  finally 
producing  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  Western  Europe, 
it  could  scarcely  happen  but  that  caves  and  fissures  were  placed  under 
many  modifications  of  condition.  Not  only  may  they  have  been  closed 
at  one  time,  and  open  at  another,  never  completely  blocked  up,  or  pre- 
riously  laid  open,  as  above  noticed,*  but  they  may  also  be  cut  back  in 

*  Mining  operations  in  limestoae  digtrioU,  bucIj,  for  iusUnce,  as  tiiU  of  DerbjBhire, 
afford  uameroDB  initanoes  of  the  irregular  digtribation  of  caverns,  so  thkt  new  surfaaM 
of  laud  bsing  prodnoed,  oh&nges  of  thu  kind  would  follow.  The  Speedwell  Mine  in  tliat 
counCj  ia  a  good  example  of  a  loftj  oqtb,  cat  into  wliile  driving  a  mining  tunnel,  tlda 
cavern  svidentl;  communicating  with  tiie  great  oave  of  the  Peak  at  CaetletOD,  unoe 
the  rubliiah  from  the  ons  geta  drifted  into  the  other  b;  the  water  passing  througha 
Beries  of  subterranean  ehaunelB.  It  was  in  1622,  wbUe  working  the  Dream  lead-mine, 
near  Wirksworth,  in  the  same  dtotriot,  that  a  cateraoiia  termination  to  a  fisBure,  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  surface,  was  discoTer«d ;  one  which  was  found  bj  Dr.  Backlaod  to  eon- 
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sach  a  manner  with  the  adjacent  rocks,  that  though  thej  contain  the 
0686008  remains  of  earlier  times,  they  are  now  apparently  unfit,  or  at 
least  most  inconveniently  situated,  for  the  retreat  or  dens  of  predaceous 
mammals,  or  for  trap-falls  to  them  and  the  animals  on  which  they  lived.* 
With  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  great  mammals  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  immediately  before,  during,  and  after  the  time  when  the 
eold  is  inferred  to  have  been  such  as  above  noticed,  and  when,  by  means 
of  ice,  huge  masses  of  rock  and  other  detritus  were  transported,  and 
thrown  down  on  sea  bottoms,  parts  of  which,  upraised,  now  constitute 
i  large  portion  of  the  dry  land  of  Northern  Eu»ope,  Asia,  and  America, 
it  becomes  interesting  for  the  observer  to  consider  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  a  genus  of  great  proboscidian 
loammals,  approximating  to,  and  of  about  the  bulk  and  general  form  of 
the  elephant.  Those  discovered  in  England  have  not  been  numerous, 
i&d  have  hitherto  only  been  obtained  from  accumulations  in  Norfolk,t 
formed  anterior  to  those,  in  the  British  Islands,  in  which  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  JElephas  primigenittSy  the  Mhinoceros  tichorhinua^  and 

tun  among  other  osseous  remains,  those  of  a  Rhinoceros  tkhorhinus  so  placed  as  to  leaTO 
fittle  doubt  that  thej  constituted  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  ivhich  had  fallen  from  above 
ftroagh  the  fissure. — See  ReliquisB  Diluvianse,  p.  61-67,  and  Plate  X. 

*  Dr.  Buckland,  in  1823  (Reliquiae  Diluyianoe,  p.  96),  describing  the  Paviland  CaTe, 
Mooning  in  the  face  of  a  limestone  cliff  near  Swansea,  remarks  on  this  kind  of  denu- 
&tioii«  obsenring  that  these  caves  are  analogous  to  those  "  in  the  equally  vertical  and 
Mt  less  lofty  cliffs  that  flank  the  inland  valleys  of  the  Avon  at  Clifton  (Bristol),  of  the 
Weiasent  Biver  at  Muggendorf,  of  the  Bode  Kiver  at  Rubeland  in  the  Hartz,  and  of  the 
Kw  at  Peckaw,  near  Qrati,  in  Styria;"  all  these  being  the  truncated  portions  of  ossi- 
Ibona  eayems  cut  back  by  denuding  influences. 

f  The  *<  Crag,''  as  these  deposits  are  usuaUy  termed,  is  an  accumulation  of  gravel, 

imd,  and  clay,  with  often  an  abundance  of  shells,  extending  over  parts  of  Norfolk, 

Saffolk,  and  Essex.     It,  and  deposits  above  it,  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Taylor 

(Qeology  of  East  Norfolk,  1827),  Mr.  Woodward  (Geology  of  Norfolk,  1888),  Mr.  Charles- 

Wrth  (London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Magaiine,  1835;  British  Association,  1836,  &c.).  Sir 

Charles  Lyell  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  new  eeriet,  vol.  iii.,  1839;  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag., 

IMO),  Mr.  Searles  Wood  (Catalogue  of  Craig  Shells,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  1840-42),  Mr. 

Trimmer  (Geology  of  Norfolk,  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  vii.),  and  others. 

the  lower  part  of  these  deposits  is  known  as  the  Coralline  Crag^  from  containing  nume- 

loas  fossil  corals,  and  400  species  of  shells  are  stated  to  be  found  in  it   Upon  this  reposes 

the^ctf  or  Norfolk  Crag^  in  which  800  species  of  shells  have  been  found,  about  half  of  the 

latter  occurring  also  in  the  coralline  crag.   Above  these  are  beds  known  as  the  Mammilife- 

fwif,  or  Fluvio-marine  Crag,  containing  fresh- water  accumulations.     In  connexion  with 

tht  latter,  and  stated  to  be  rooted  upon  it,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  forest  of  fir-trees. 

Mr.  Trimmer  also  notices  a  marine  deposit  between  the  f^esh-water  beds  and  the  sue- 

eeedingmasa  of  boulder  clay,  the  parts  of  which  are  so  strangely  contorted  and  twisted, 

tha  effects,  it  has  been  inferred,  of  the  action  of  grounded  icebergs  and  coast  ice  on  a 

bottom  or  coast     Though  there  have  been  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  beds  to  which 

of  the  mammalian  remains  should  be  referred,  it  seems  agreed  that  those  of  the 

Mutodon  anguetideus  occur  in  the  fluvio-marine  or  fresh-water  accumulations,  which  are 

ttlao  remarkable  for  containing  many  existing  shells.     Dr.  Mantell  mentions  (Wonders 

of  Geology,  6th  edit,  1848,  vol.  i.,  p.  224),  thirteen  teeth  of  the  mastodon  as  having 

been  obtained  from  the  latter. 
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other  mammals  of  that  time.  As  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  negative 
evidence,  the  Mastodon  angustideu%^  the  species  which  inhabited  the 
British  area  and  parts  of  Europe,*  had  passed  awaj,  at  least  in  the 
former,  before  the  mammoth  appeared.  Wherever  this  elephant  may 
have  retreated  during  the  supposed  greater  cold  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  passed,  in  its  subsequent  migration,  into 
North  America,  apparently  roaming  amid  the  same  districts  with  a 
gigantic  mastodon  {M.  gigantett8)y  if  the  inference  be  correct,  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  erratic  blocks  and  associated  detritus  of  that  regioa 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  over  northern  Europe.  At  all  events, 
the  surface  on  which  both  these  mammals  fed,  appears  certainly  to  have 
been  that  which  resulted  from  the  dispersion  of  such  accumulations  in 
North  America,  both  animals  sometimes  lost  in  boggy  ground,  as  many 
an  animal  now  is  at  the  present  day,  and  there  perishing,  their  bones, 
after  the  decay  of  the  flesh,  preserved  in  a  certain  amount  of  original 
arrangement.  If  it  should  eventually  be  found  that  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  do  not  occur  in  lower  deposits  of  North  America,  that  the 
North  American  is  certainly  the  same  elephant  with  the  Elephas  primir 
geniuSy  and  the  erratic  blocks  and  associated  drift  of  both  regions  are 
really  contemporaneous,  there  will  have  been  evidence  of  a  remarkable 
migration  of  the  mammoth  from  the  west  to  the  east,  after  an  interyal 
of  increased  cold  in  the  northern  regions,  and  a  submergence  of  them 
beneath  the  sea.  On  the  east  the  mammoths  would  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  a  species  of  a  huge  proboscidian  which  had  disappeared,  as 
a  genus,  from  Western  Europe,  prior  to  their  existence  there,  but  which 
still  continued  to  flourish  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  remains  of 
the  mastodon  are  stated  to  be  found  amid  the  superflcial  deposits  of 
that  continent  as  far  as  latitude  66^  N.,  thus  bringing  them  within  the 
climates  apparently  not  unfavourable  to  the  mammoth,  though,  as  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  remarked,  "  the  metropolis  of  the  Mastodon  giganteui 
in  the  United  States,  like  that  of  the  Mastodon  angustideus  in  Europe, 
lies  in  a  more  temperate  zone,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  species 
was  specially  adapted,  like  the  mammoth,  for  braving  the  rigours  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  "t 

The  observer  will  readily  perceive  that  much  requiring  great  care  is 

*  The  remains  of  the  Mastodon  angustideus  have  been  discoYered  in  France,  Gexmany, 
and  Italy. 

t  "  Hist,  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  p.  297. 

Respecting  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  giganteusy  Bigbone  Lick,  in  Northern  Kentaekyt 
and  about  seven  miles  up  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  thett, 
and  they  have  also  been  discovered  in  several  other  localities.  The  **  Lick"  is  so  Oftned 
from  the  saline  springs  which  various  animals  frequent.  Even  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus  have  been  discovered,  containing  crushed  brandhoi 
and  leaves,  grass,  and  a  reed  now  well  known  in  Virginia.  A  summary  of  the  know- 
ledge respecting  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  American  mastodons  will  be  found  in 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America.  In  his  Paper  (Proceedings  of  the  (}eol. 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  86,  1S48,)  on  the  Geological  Position  of  the  Mastodon  giganteum,  and 
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needed  in  invedtigations  of  this  kind,  and  thi^t,  when  endeavonring  to 
trace  the  paths  by  which  such  animals  may  have  migrated,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  localities  from  whence,  after  retreating,  they  may  again  have, 
in  part,  been  dispersed,  districts  over  which,  during  the  lapse  of  the 
inpposed  geological  time,  no  seas  have  passed,  are  of  no  slight  yalue. 
Hence,  among  other  objects  of  geological  interest,  the  region  of  extinct 
Tolcanoes  in  Central  France  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have 
constituted  dry  land  during  a  range  of  time  when  several  animals  which 
<mee  lived  on  its  surface  became  extinct,  among  them  the  mammoth  and 
Bkinocero9  ticharhtniLS.    Amid  the  various  notices  of  the  remains  of 
mammals  found  in  situations  giving  them  geological  date,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  M.  Pomel,  wherein  he  describes  an  ossiferous  fissure  in  a 
lavs  current  (near  Orbi^res,  on  the  south  of  Clermont),  which  had  issued 
from  Gravenoire.    It  was  filled  with  volcanic  sand,  pulverulent  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  bones  which  are  stated  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Coudes 
and  other  contemporaneous  accumulations,  containing  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  Ilhinoceroa  tichorhinuSy  horse,  ox.  Inc.*    Land  shells,  of 
qiecies  now  existing  in  the  district,  are  mentioned  by  M.  Pomel  as 
luociated  with  these  ossiferous  deposits,  so  that  in  this  region  also,  as 
in  others  of  Europe  and  North  America,  great  mammals  have  become 
extinct,  while  land  and  fresh-water  molluscs,  living  with  them,  have  con- 
tinued to  exist  up  to  the  present  time. 

Volcanoes  and  their  Products. — Distributed  over  various  portions  of 
tlie  earth's  surface,  as  well  in  high  southern  and  northern  latitudes,  as 
ia  temperate  and  tropical  regions ;  at  points  in  the  ocean  far  distant 
frnn  main  masses  of  dry  land,  as  well  as  upon  the  latter  themselves, 
fioe  communications  are  effected  between  the  interior  of  our  planet  and 
ita  atmospheric  covering,  through  which  molten  rock,  cinders,  and  ashes 
ve  ejected.  That  great  heat,  if  not  the  primary,  is  at  least  a  chief 
lecondary  cause  by  which  these  mineral  substances  are  thus  upheaved, 
ii  rendered  evident  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  bodies  thrown  out. 
The  molten  rock  flows  as  a  viscous  fluid,  and  retains  its  high  temperature 
finr  a  long  succession  of  years ;  and  mineral  substances  are  volatilized, 


Fossil  Remains  of  Bigbone  Liok,  Kentackj,  and  otber  localities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  he  pointed  out  that  *'on  both  sides  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  the 
fossil  shells,  whether  land  or  fresh-water,  accompanying  the  bones  of  the  mastodons, 
agree  with  species  of  moUnsca  now  inhabiting  the  same  regions/'  He  also  concluded 
that  "the  extinct  quadrupeds  before  alluded  to  in  the  United  States  (mastodon,  ele- 
phant, mylodon,  megatherium,  and  megaloniz),  lived  after  the  deposition  of  the-northem 
drift ;  and  consequentlj  the  coldness  of  climate,  which  probably  coincided  in  date  with 
the  transportal  of  the  drift,  was  not,  as  some  pretend,  the  cause  of  their  extinction." 

*  BuU.  de  la  Soc.  de  France,  torn.  xiv.  1842-8.  A  very  instructiye  lecture  was  given 
bj  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  this  region,  in  1847, 
aa  aocount  of  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  of  the  time.  He  especially  caUed  atten- 
tion to  changes  which  its  mammals  had  undergone,  as  shown  by  the  osseous  remains 
prtserved  in  the  aUnvinms  associated  with  voleanic  aooomnlationa,  "no  flood  or  retnn 
of  the  oeean  having  disturbed  the  snifaoe.'* 
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which,  we  learn  from  our  laboratories  and  fomaceBy  are  only  raised  to 
that  state  by  great  heat,  ^t  the  same  time  that  these  mineriJ  bodies  are 
ejected,  vapours  and  gases,  of  a  certain  marked  character,  are  expelled ; 
so  that  by  carefully  combining  the  mode  of  occurrei]kce  of  the  various 
products,  with  the  composition  of  the  substances  themselves,  an  observer, 
by  the  aid  of  soimd  chemistry  and  physics,  may  hope  so  to  direct  his 
inquiries,  as  to  obtain  a  fair  insight  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  vol- 
canic action. 

As  regards  altitude  abov«  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  somewhat  fallacious 
mode  of  measurement,  inasmuch,  as  far  as  volcanic  products  are  con- 
cerned, they  may  be,  and  are  accumulated ,  upon  rocks  of  a  different 
kind  at  various  heights  above  that  level,  doubtless  ^o  forming  the 
basis  of  many  volcanoes  beneath  it  on  the  floor- of  the  ocean,  the  highest 
known  volcanoes  constitute  such  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  earth's 
radius,  that  when  phenomena  common  to  numerous  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  under  consideration,  variations  in  height  do  not  appear  to 
offer  any  great  aid  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  volcanic  action,  though 
certain  of  its  effects  may  thereby  be  somewhat  modified,  especially  when 
volcanoes  rise  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Gotopaxi,  the  cone  of 
which  rises,  in  the  Andes,  12  leagues  S.S.E.  from  Quito,  to  the  height 
of  somewhat  more  than  19,000  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part  of  8968  miles,  the  radius  of  the  earth,  not  constituting  so 
much  as  81  miles  of  that  radius,  or  about  TTifTfth  of  it.* 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  openings  through  which  the  gaseous  and 
mineral  substances  are  vomited  forth,  there  has  existed  much  difference 
of  opinion.  While  some  geologists  infer  that  the  rocks  through  which 
the  volcanic  forces  found  vent  had  been  so  acted  upon  that  they  were 
upraised  in  a  dome-like  manner,  the  gaseous  products  bursting  through 
the  higher  part,  driving  the  lighter  substances  into  the  atmosphere,  if 
the  dome  were  elevated  into  it^  and  raising  the  viscous  molten  rock,  so 
that  it  flowed  out  of  the  orifice ;  others  consider  that  there  has  been  a 
simple  fissure  or  aperture  in  the  prior-formed  rocks  through  which  the 
volcanic  products  were  propelled,  the  solid  substances  accumulating 
round  the  vent,  so  that  a  deceptive  dome-like  appearance  is  presented. 

The  following  sections  (figs.  118  and  114)  may  assist  in  showing  the 
differences  between  the  "  craters  of  elevation,"  first  brought  under  notice 
by  M.  Yon  Buch,  and  so  ably  illustrated  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and 
other  geologists,  and  the  '^  craters  of  eruption,''  as  they  have  been 
termed^  Fig.  118  represents  a  portion  of  deposits  more  or  less  hori- 
zontally arranged,  fractured  and  upraised  in  a  conical  or  dome-shaped 

*  Humboldt  (Kosmos)  refere  to  the  relative  height  of  volcanoee  as  probably  of  oonse- 
qnence  if  we  should  assume  their  seat  of  action  at  an  equal  depth  beneath  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  refers  to  eruptions  being  commonly  more  rare  from  lofty  than 
from  low  volcanoes,  enumerating  the  following :— 8tromboli,  2818  feet  (English) ;  Gua- 
eamayo  (Prorince  of  Quiros),  where  there  are  almost  daily  detonations ;  VesuTius,  8876 
feet;  Etna,  10,870  feet;  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,176  feet;  and  Gotopaid,  19,070  feet. 
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wait,  ft  portion  of  them,  g  aehh,  being  divided  and  rent  at  c,  bo  that 
Tdeanio  forces,  pressing  throngh,  find  vent.  For  the  sake  of  illustra* 
tioD,  the  rocks  broken  are  assamed  to  be  accumulated  in  beds.  This  is 
\lj  no  means  essential,  the  mass  disrupted  ma;  have  been  composed  of 
wrtain  crTStalline  rooks,  such  as  granito,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  bcar- 
iag  no  marks  of  stratiform  arrangement.    If  now  ashes  and  cinders  bo 

II(.1]S. 


tbown  out  of  this  vent,  and  accumulate  in  more  or  leas  conical  layers, 
one  oatside  the  other,  until  at  g  and  h  the  original  and  upheaved  beds 
are  concealed,  and  a  crater  presents  itself  at  v,  through  -which  similar 
nbatances  continue  to  be  thrown,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  diatinguish 
■m^  an  arrangement  of  parte  from  those  effected  by  the  propulsion  of 
mnilar  sobstances  through  a  simple  longitudinal  crack,  as  represented 
in  fig.  114.     In  this  section,  a  series  of  beds,  a  b  (for  more  contrast  re- 

If).lU. 


jwOMntad  as  npraised  in  a  mass,  and  as  all  sloping  or  dipping  in  one 
dinetion),  is  trarersed  by  a  crack,  which,  though  it  divides  the  beds, 
lias  not  been  accompanied  by  upheaval  or  depression  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  Through  this  vent,  e,  cinders  and  ashes  are  supposed  to  have 
aeenmolated  in  conical  layers,  as  before,  the  apex  crowned  by  the 
ci»ter  V. 

It  will  be  obviooB  that  in  both  cases,  if  the  volcanic  accnmnlatfons 
had  been  snbaeriai,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  Sow  of  lava  currents, 
and  of  cracks  amid  the  ashes  and  cinders,  filled  with  molten  rock, 
(whidi  hare  been  exehided  from  the  sections  to  render  them  mon 
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simple,)  much  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  general  similarity  in  die 
arrangement  of  the  volcanic  products  exposed  to  sight,  unless  denuda- 
tion from  atmospheric  influences,  or  the  sinking  or  blowing  off  of  a 
large  part  of  the  volcano,  had  afforded  a  better  insight  into  the  general 
structure  of  the  mass,  so  that,  as  shown  by  fig.  118,  portions  of  sub- 
jacent and  tilted  beds  of  dissimilar  rocks  could  be  seen,  as  at  ^  and  A, 
or  of  similar  volcanic  accumulations,  as  in  fig.  114. 

Evidence  of  a  better  kind,  would  be  expected,  should  the  ashes, 
cinders,  and  molten  matter  have  been  accumulated  both  beneath  and 
above  a  sea  level,  the  action  of  the  breakers  denuding  the  general  mass, 
so  that  more  illustrative  sections  would  be  afforded.  Thus,  if  upraised 
above  the  sea  level,  the  original  dome  or  cone-shaped  rocks,  a,  b  (fig. 
113),  though  covered,  for  a  time,  by  a  mass  of  matter,  gvh^  the  result  of  a 
high  state  of  activity  in  the  volcano,  may  finally  become  visible,  and 
afford  the  information  sought.  In  the  same  manner,  evidence  of 
-  another  kind  may  be  obtained,  as  regards  the  accumulation  from  simple 
volcanic  eruption,  by  marine  denudation,  as  shown  in  fig.  114.  In 
both  sections  it  is  supposed,  that  volcanic  action  not  ceasing,  conical 
accumulations  may  continue  to  be  formed  inside  a  crateriform  cavity, 
more  or  less  occupied  by  water,  cliffs  all  round  facing  an  active  volcanic 
vent,  as  at/,  fig.  113. 

Under  even  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  observer  should  em- 
ploy great  caution.  The  facts  presented  to  him  may  require  no  little 
comparison  and  classification,  for  in  such  localities,  more  especially,  he 
lias  to  consider  how  far  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and  land  may  have 
remained  the  same  since  the  various  accumulations  before  him  have 
been  effected.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  illustration,  that  he  detects 
organic  remains  in  beds  surrounding  the  interior  basin  of  water,  in 
which  the  volcanic  island  still  vomits  forth  various  gases  and  products. 
Should  the  deposits  g  and  h  (fig.  113),  be  of  the  more  recent  geological 
times,  commonly  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  molluscs, 
not  much,  if  at'  all,  differing  from  those  still  existing  in  the  vicinity, 
and  should  the  mineral  composition  of  the  including  beds  not  be 
decisive  on  the  point,  the  subject  may  not  be  so  clear,  unless  the  angle 
to  which  the  deposits  are  upraised,  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
they  were  in  that  manner  accumulated.  By  reference  to  the  section 
(fig.  114),  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  line  d  Cy  representing  the  present 
level  of  the  sea,  be  raised,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  mass  of  rocks, 
including  the  supporting  deposits,  a  c  b,  relatively  depressed,  that  the 
layers  now  above  the  sea,  being  then  below  it,  molluscs  may  have  lived 
upon  and  amid  these  layers  while  they  successively  constituted  the  sea 
bottom,  as  upon  any  other  sea  bottoms,  and  as  many  molluscs  must 
now  do  around  volcanic  islands.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  considering 
that  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  breaker  action  aided  in  the  re-arrange- 
pf  many  substances,  including  animal  remains,  on  the  subaqueous 
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dopes  of  volcanoes,  the  angle  of  the  beds  varying  according  to  obvious 
conditions.  Any  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and  land, 
which  the  observer,  as  he  pursues  his  researches,  will  find  to  have  been 
10  frequent,  and  often  so  considerable,  that  should  raise  the  mass  (fig. 
114),  BO  that  d  e  he  the  line  of  sea  level,  would  expose  the  edges  of 
these  fossiliferous  beds  facing  the  interior.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  many  localities  calcareous  beds,  and  even  limestone,  may 
become  mingled  with  such  deposits  during  their  submarine  accumula- 
tion. 

When  studying  the  fractures  and  contortions  of  rocks,  as  well  on 
the  small  as  the  large  scale,  an  observer  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
remark,  as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  hereafter,  the  mixture  of 
flexures  and  fissures,  and  the  extension  of  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
subjoined  example  (fig.  115)  of  the  termination  of  a  fracture  or  a 
flexure,  occurring  amid  the  slightly  inclined  beds  of  lias  near  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorset,  may  aid  in  illustrating  a  point  of  much  interest  connected 

ng.  116. 


with  the  present  subject,  namely,  that  in  the  more  marked  instances 
adduced  of  ^^  craters  of  elevation,"  a  considerable  break  or  outlet  is 
often  found  on  one  side.  The  plan  (fig.  115)  shows  an  alternation  of 
the  thin-bedded  limestone  of  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire  with  shale,  the 
whole  broken  through  by  a  crack,  a  5,  the  continuation  of  one  where 
there  is  dislocation  producing  movement  on  the  sides,  and  which  termi- 
nates in  a  boss  at  by  with  somewhat  diverging  small  cracks.  The  interior 
k  composed  of  limestone,  round  which  shale,  covering  it,  is  exposed 
by  the  pear-shaped  protrusion,  outside  which  is  another  limestone  bed, 
9>e  Cj  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  portion  i,  the  whole  taking  a 
more  horizontal  character  towards  a,  where,  for  a  certain  length,  the 
plane  surface  is  merely  broken  by  a  fissure.  With  proper  forces  and 
resistances  employed,  a  like  disposition  of  parts  could  be  obtained  on 
the  large  scale. 

If,  as  on  the  subjoined  plan  (fig.  116),  such  a  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about  on  the  large  scale,  and  volcanic  forces  have  been 
enabled  to  find  vent  at  different  points,  there  may  be  good  evidence  of 
a  crater  of  elevation,  and  of  other  volcanoes  presenting  no  such  evi- 
dence, all  situated  on  a  great  line  of  fracture  ending  in  a  dome-like 

flexure,  with,  perhaps,  a  common  communication  between  them.    At 

21 
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dae,  the  beds  broken  tfarongb  would  dip,  with  radiating  cncks,  around 
a  gorge  opening  ia  the  direction  of  the  main  fiasnre  towards  h,  while 
mrroimding  the  Toleanic  rente,  e  and  /,  the  strata  maj  be  faoriBontal. 
'  Under  sneti  circnntttancee,  the  volcanic  accnmnlations  being  continued. 


8o  that  they  may  be  intermingled,  if  the  whole  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  deproBsion  beneath  the  sea,  or  elevation  above  its  level, 
the  observer  wilt  perceive  that  numerous  oomplioatioDB  wottld  arise, 
requiring  no  slight  care  properly  to  appreciate. 

As  there  ia  every  reason  to  infer  that  volcanic  substances  have  been, 
and  are  ejected  at  varioue  depths  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  well  as  above 
it,  the  modifications  of  the  products  arising  under  the  former  conditions 
have  to  be  properly  estimated,  more  particularly  when  we  have  to  asso- 
ciate such  modificationB  with  changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and 
land,  so  that  accumulations  formed  at  various  depths  beneath  water 
may  be  mingled  with  those  gathered  together  in  the  atmosphere.  That 
snbaqneoQS  would  gradually  approximate  to  subaerial  deposits,  as  the 
accnmnlations  round  volcanic  vents  rose  from  different  depths  in  the 
sea  above  its  level,  will  readily  be  understood.  When  eruptions  pierce 
through  the  sea  level,  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  are  gathered  round  a 
crater,  and  vapours  and  gases  are  evolved,  as  happened  off  St.  Michael's, 
Aiores,  in  1811  (p.  116),  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Pantel- 
laria  and  the  coast  of  Sicily  in  1831  (p.  80).  At  such  times  the  vol- 
canic forces  so  accumolate  mineral  substances  around  the  vent,  and  so, 
for  the  time,  overpower  the  action  of  the  sea,  that  it  is  not  until  these 
forces  have  been  expended,  or  greatly  abated,  that  the  breakers  can 
abrade  the  land,  and,  supposing  no  subsidence,  or  falling  in  of  the  mass 
of  volcanic  matter  thus  raised,  and  the  latter  sufficiently  incoherent, 
level  off  the  accumulations  to  the  depths  to  which  waves  can  mechaoi- 
oally  act. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  modification  which  may  arise  in  volcanic 
action  at  various  depths  in  water,  productive  of  effects  which  can  only 
be  inferred,  very  careful  study  of  the  gases  and  rapoors  evolved,  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  mineralogical  character,  and  of  the  mode  of 
oocurrence  of  the  solid  substances  thrown  out  from  subaerial  volcanoes, 
is  needed.  Widi  regard  to  the  vapours  and  gases  evolved,  the  chief 
appear  to  be  aqneons  vapour  or  steam,  snlpharous  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  hydrochloric  a<ad,  and  carbonic  acid.     Steam  is  a  very  com- 
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mon  product,  and,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  has  remarked,  is  sometimes  emitted 
for  ages  from  volcanic  fissures.*  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  common  in 
Turious  parts  of  the  world.  Sulphurous  acid  has  been  inferred  to  pre- 
dominato  "  chiefly  in  volcanoes  having  a  certain  degree  of  activity ;  whilst 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  most  frequently  perceived  amongst 
those  in  a  dormant  condition."t  Carbonic  acid  is  observed  at  the  close 
of  eruptions,  or  in  extinct  volcanoes,  and  is  stated  to  be  emitted  more 
from  the  bases  and  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  than  from  their  craters.|; 
Besides  these  gaseous  products,  which  can  be  collected  when  volcanic 
Tents  can  be  approached  sufficiently  near  for  the  purpose,  it  is  now  con- 
sidered that  there  is  an  inflammable  gas  occasionally  evolved  from  some 
craters  and  volcanic  fissures,  which  gives  the  flame  often  mentioned,- 
but  at  one  time  much  doubted.  Of  what  kind  this  gas  may  really  be, 
^>pears  as  yet  uncertain,  and  may  long  remain  so,  inasmuch,  as  it 
seems  chiefly  evolved  under  conditions,  such  as  violent  eruptions,  unfa- 
vourable to  examination.  Flame  observed  by  Professor  Pilla  to  be 
emitted  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  in  June,  1833,  was  of  a  violet 
red  colour,  and  the  gas  producing  it  inflamed  only  when  in  contact  with 
the  air.§  As  Dr.  Daubeny  observes,  hydrogen  and  its  compounds  not 
inflaming  when  steam  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  mingled  with  them  in 
certain  proportions,  and  both  these  being  abundantly  evolved  in  most 
eruptions,  an  inflammable  gas  might  escape  into  the  air  thus  mixed, 
without  being  inflamed.     Hence,  though  this  gas  may  be  often  present 

*  ««]>e8eription  of  Acdye  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit,  p.  607;  1848.  There 
voold  appear  to  be  a  constant  emission  of  steam  from  Tongariro,  New  Zealand,  a  toI- 
euie  mountain  rising  to  about  6200  feet  aboTe  the  sea.  From  time  to  time  hot  water 
•ad  mnd  are  ejected,  and  pour  down  the  mountain  side,  "  coupled  with  Sections  of 
■team  and  black  imoke,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  steam  engine,  but  no  laya  or  scoriss.*^ 
A  p.  429. 

f  Banbenj,  '*  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit,  p.  608.  As  regards  the  discharge  of  sulphurous 
add  and  sulphuretted  hjdrogen,  the  one  more  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Dr.  Dau- 
bioj  remai^  that  the  presence  of  the  one  does  not  proTO  the  entire  absence  of  the 
othir,  ainoe  these  two  gases  when  thej  meet  decompose  each  other,  forming  water  and 
depositing  sulphur ;  and  "  that  merely  the  portion  of  either  which  exceeds  the  quantity 
Beeessary  for  their  mutual  decomposition  will  escape  from  the  orifice ;  so  that  the  gas 
videb  setually  appears  indicates  only  the  predominance  of  the  one,  and  not  the  entire 
•fcienee  of  the  other." 
X  Daubeny,  **  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit,  p.  612. 

{  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1843.  From  obsenrations  made  by  him  in 
tke  crater  of  Vesuyius  in  1883  and  1884,  Professor  Pella  concluded  that  flames  neyer 
appear  at  Vesuyius  but  when  the  yolcanic  action  is  energetic,  and  is  accompanied  with 
a  dvrdopment  of  gaseous  substances  in  a  state  of  great  tension ;  that  they  do  not  appear 
irikea  the  action  is  feeble ;  that  their  appearance  always  accompanies  explosions  from 
ik»  prinoipal  mouth,  where,  howeyer,  they  cannot  be  obseryed  except  under  fayourable 
dreumstances ;  that  they  likewise  show  themseWes  in  the  small  cones  in  action,  which 
■re  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  yolcano ;  and  that,  flnaOy, 
Ihey  are  not  yisible  except  in  the  openings  which  are  directly  in  commuxdeatloii  with 
the  yoleanic  fire,  and  neyer  on  the  moying  layas,  which  are  at  a  dista^ioe  tnm  their 
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during  violent  emptions,  it  may  not  always  be  so  under  conditions  for 
supporting  flame. 

As  regards  the  sublimations  from  volcanoes,  we  shonld  anticipate  that 
they  would  be  varied,  seeing  that  the  conditions  under  which  volcanic 
forces  and  products  may  find  vent  could  scarcely  but  be  variable  also. 
Among  the  most  common  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  one 
which  is  important  from  being  found  connected  with  volcanic  action  in 
such  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Specular  iron  ore  is  often 
found  sublimed  in  chinks  and  cavities,  as  •is  also  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia in  certain  volcanoes.  Respecting  sulphur,  it  has  been  inferred  to  be 
derived  ''either  from  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphurous  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  or  from  the  catalytic  action  exerted  upon 
the  latter  gas  by  porous  bodies,  assisted  by  a  certain  temperature."* 
The  sublimations  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper,  chloride  of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potass,  selenium,  and  otherSi 
though  apparently  accidental,  have  been  shown  by  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
montf  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  filling  of  mineral  veins, 
as  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

The  ashes,  cinders,  and  molten  rock  ejected,  may  often  be  considered 
as  little  else  than  modifications  of  the  same  substance,  at  one  time  kept 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  vapours  and  gases  piercing  through  it,  at  another 
driven  off  by  these  vapours  and  gases  in  portions  of  different  volumei 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  them,  so  as  to  be  rendered  cellular; 
these  portions  finally  so  triturated  and  worn  into  fine  grains  and  powder, 
that  while  part  may  fall  with  the  cinders  in  a  conical  form  around  the 
volcanic  vent,  another  portion  may  be  so  light  as  to  be  borne  great 
distances  by  thd  winds,  as  from  St.  Vincent's,  in  the  West  Indies,  above 
the  trade-winds,  far  eastward  over  the  Atlantic. 

The  rock  in  fusion,  while  occasionally,  but  somewhat  rarely,  uplifted 
in  a  volcanic  vent  to,  or  so  near  the  lip  of  the  crater,  as  to  flow  over 
the  outside  in  a  viscous  stream,  more  frequently  breaks  through  different 
portions  of  the  side ;  a  result  which  would  be  anticipated  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  substance  of  the  kind,  and  from  rents  formed  in  the  sides  of 
a  volcano  during  violent  eruptions.  After  ejection,  its  solidification  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  volume 
of  the  molten  mass  thrown  out  being  duly  regarded.  Like  all  other 
mineral  bodies  of  the  like  kind,  if  rapidly  cooled,  lavas  form  glasses, 

*  Daubeny,  **  Active  and  Extinct  Voloanoes/'  2d  edit.,  p.  616.  After  quoting  M. 
Dumas  (Annalea  de  Ch6mie,  Dec,  1846),  as  haying  shown  that  '<  where  sulphunttod 
hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  above  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  still  better  when  near  190^, 
comes  into  contact  with  certain  porous  bodies,  a  catalytic  action,  as  it  is  called,  ia  wt 
up,  by  which  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphur  are  produced,*'  Dr.  Daubeny  pomti 
out  that  the  vast  deposits  of  sulphur,  associated  with  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  Birontia 
of  Western  Sicily,  may  have  been  thus  produced. 

f  Sur  les  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  M^talliferes.— Bull,  de  la  Soc.  0^1.  de  Franoe, 
■      '    t  iv.,  p.  1249. 
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eommonly  known  as  obsidians,  when  associated  with  volcanic  products ; 
if  slowly  cooled,  and  in  sufficient  volume,  crystallizing,  as  is  easily  illus- 
trated by  experiment.*  The  heat  of  lava  currents  would  appear  to 
vary, — a  circumstance  to  be  expected,  as,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
temperature  of  the  molten  mass  when  in  the  volcano,  that  of  ifs  exclu- 
sion would  depend  upon  the  cooling  influences  to  which  it  may  have 
been  exposed  before  it  flowed  outside  the  volcano,  and  could  be  exa- 
mined. It  has  been  inferred  that  the  temperature  at  which  lava  will 
continue  to  flow  is  sufficient  to  melt  silver,  lead  being  rendered  fluid  in 
about  four  minutes.  Whatever  the  requisite  heat  may  be,t  lava  is 
found  to  retain  it  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  rocks  in  general  are,  lava,  when 
subjected  to  the  comparatively  low  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed 
after  ejection,  soon  covers  itself  with  a  coating  of  solidified  matter.  This 
is  necessarily  broken  as  the  flow  of  the  viscous  mass  continues  beneath 
it,  and  it  will  be  more  or  less  scoriaceous,  according,  as  in  cooling,  it 
retains  any  cellular  texture  from  the  passage  or  dissemination  of  vapours 
and  gases  through  it.  Hence  the  surface  of  lava  currents  is  often 
broken  and  rugged,  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  view  of  one 
at  Vesuvius  (fig.  117)4  Under  the  conditions  usually  obtaining  during 
the  flow  of  lava,  the  viscous  current,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
place  of  its  actual  discharge,  may  be  considered  as  moving  in  a  kind  of 

*  So  far  back  as  1801,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  (Obserrations  on  Basalt, 
and  on  the  Transitions  from  the  Vitreous  to  the  Stony  Texture  wliich  occurs  in  the 
BtfHgeration  of  Melted  Basalt,  Phil.  Trans.,  1804),  proved,  as  respects  basalt  (that  of 
Bowley  HiU,  near  Dudley),  when  a  mass  of  it  weighing  seven  hundred  weight  was 
melted  and  slowly  cooled  in  an  irregular  figure,  that  according  to  the  rate  of  cooling  of 
the  Tarious  parts,  was  the  structure,  one  passing  from  the  vitreous  to  the  stony.  The 
silicates  forming  common  glass  may,  as  is  well  known,  by  slow  cooling  be  laade  to  pass 
iato  a  stony  state.  We  have  made  many  hundreds  of  experiments  upon  the  melting 
and  recryatalllzation  of  igneous  rocks,  even  succeeding  in  the  reduction  of  certain  gra- 
nites into  a  glass,  and  again  rendering  this  glass  stony.  The  varied  chemical  composi- 
tioB  of  the  substances  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  vitreous  state  is  quite  sufficient  to 
ihow  that  obsidian  is  a  mere  rock-glass,  which  can  be  formed  under  the  requisite  con- 
dition of  comparatively  rapid  cooling  from  very  different  compounds.  We  have  reduced 
portions  of  some  stratified  rocks  to  this  state.  This  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  accom- 
plish when  a  moderate  amount  of  lime  is  present,  so  that  silicate  of  lime  may  be  pro- 
dnesd  and  act  as  a  flux,  as  in  the  ordinary  smelting  of  the  argillaceous  iron  ores  of  the 
eoal  measures.  By  a  little  management,  slates  and  shales,  with  the  requisite  dissemi- 
nation of  carbonate  of  lime,  may  be  converted  into  excellent  pumice,  intumescence 
being  produced  in  the  melted  viscous  substance  by  the  carbonic  acid.  The  experiment 
requires,  however,  to  be  carefully  watched ;  for  if  the  crucible  be  not  removed  in  time, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  vitreous  substance  alone  remains,  which  may  readily, 
if  thought  desirable,  be,  by  slow  cooling,  rendered  stony.  To  produce  crystallization 
by  Tary  slow  cooling  requires  great  care,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  somewhat  large 
portion  of  rock. 

f  In  our  experiments,  ordinary  greenstone,  when  pounded  fine,  and  placed  in  a  cru- 
eible,  nsuaUy  melted  at  about  the  heat  required  for  melting  copper :  experiments,  how- 
ever, on  so  smaU  a  scale  may  be  very  deceptive. 

{  Taken  from  Abioh's  Views  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
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pipe,- this  broBking  from  time  to  time,  aa  the  molten  rock  in  the  interior 
tends  to  drag  the  parts  becoming  solid  with  it.  In  this  manner  th» 
pipe  will  even  conrej  the  lava  current  np  rising  ground,  should  the  re* 
sistance  of  its  sides  be  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them.  Aa  m 
high  an^e  of  descent  would  bo  unfavonrable  to  the  proper  slow  cooliiig 
and  quiet  adjoetment  of  particles  needed  for  crystallisation,  MM.  Dn- 
fr^noy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  consider  that  beyond  a  moderate  angU 
lava  does  not  take  a  cryetalline  texture.  That  the  eztemal  character 
of  a  ]ara  current  should  conform  to  the  velocity  of  its  flow,  this  depend- 
ing, other  conditions  be  equal,  upon  the  amount  of  slope,  would  he  antt 
cipated.  The  observer  should,  however,  be  aware  that  when  crystallin* 
minerals  may  be  found  in  lava,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  their  par- 
ticles have  separated  out  from  the  other  component  parts  of  the  maw. 


afler  the  whole  has  been  in  a  molten  state.  They  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  formed  prior  to  the  outflow  of  the  lava.  Of  this  a  good  ex- 
ample is  inferred  to  have  occurred  at  Veauviua  in  April,  1822,  when 
fine  crystals  of  leucite  were  included  in  a  lava  stream  which  issued  from 
the  base  of  a  small  cone  occupying  the  crater,  the  comparative  infiisl- 
bility  of  the  leucite  crystals  preserving  them  entire  amid  the  melted 
rock.*  In  like  manner  should  the  lava  be  in  part  composed  of  a  re- 
melted  rock  containing  di&^eminatcd  minerals,  which  resisted  the  heat 
to  which  the  whole  was  exposed,  such  minerals  might  upon  an  outflow 

*  D»nb«ij,  quoting  Profetsor  Seacebt,  of  Naples,  "  Toloanoei,"  2d  edit,  p.  280. 
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iccompany  the  laya  stream,  and  be  again  dispersed  amid  the  new  mass, 
otherwise,  perhaps,  not  crystalline.* 

It  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  molten  mass,  known  to  be  driven 

about  in  a  crater  by  vapours  and  gases,  could  either  overflow  the  lip  of 

that  crater,  or  burst  out  from  the  sides  of  a  volcano  without  having  some 

portions  of  these  vapours  and  gases  intermingled  with  it  ready  to  escape 

into  the  air.     This  it  would  accomplish  the  easier  as  the  lava  was  the 

more  fluid,  and  its  temperature  high,  the  vapours  and  gases  then  striving 

most  to  increase  their  volume.    In  proportion  as  the  molten  rock  cooled, 

^d  the  expansive  power  of  the  vapours  and  gases  decreased,  cavities 

ifould  remain,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  equalization  of  the  resistance 

of  the  cooling  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expansive  power  of  the 

"vapours  and  gases  on  the  other.     As  these  conditions  varied  so  would 

ihe  results,  and  thus  according  to  circumstances  the  hollows  formed 

would  differ  from  good-sized  caves,  lined  with  picturesque  stalactites  of 

lava,  to  small  vesicles.   Vapours  and  gases  sometimes  continue  to  escape 

for  a  long  time  through  the  chinks  and  cracks  of  cooling  lava. 

The  cavities  thus  produced  in  lavas  will  necessarily  take  different 
shapes,  according  to  varying  conditions.  Lava  poured  out  so  as  to  form 
a  broad  and  comparatively  deep  mass,  with  little  movement  of  import- 
ance after  its  outflow  from  a  volcano,  the  fluid  state  long  preserved, 
would  have  its  cavities,  large  and  small,  placed  under  different  circum- 
stances, from  a  stream  cooling  more  rapidly,  yet  still,  from  moving  on 
greater  slopes,  continuing  steadily  to  advance  for  a  long  distance.  In 
tiie  latter  case  the  hollows  and  vesicles  would  be  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow,  spherical  cavities  pulled  out  into  almond-shaped  forms, 
and  irregular  hollows  still  exhibiting  a  stretching  in  the  line  of  move- 
ment. This  elongation  of  vesicles  may  be  so  continued  that,  as  in  the 
subjoined  section  (fig.  118),  they  may  become  completely  flattened,  the 

Fig.  118. 


tenacity  of  the  lava  being  of  a  proper  kind.    If  c  c2  be  a  surface  on 
which  a  lava  stream  moves,  and  e/  a  portion  where  its  viscosity  is  such 

*  In  regions  where  Tolcanoes  trayerse  igneous  rocks  of  an  older  date,  remelting  por- 
tiens  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  conceiye  ocourrences  of  this  kind.  Should  a  felspathic  por- 
pbyrj,  containing  crystals  of  quartz,  or  mica,  be  thus  remelted,  and  the  heat  be  only 
capable  of  lowing  the  felspathic  matter,  these  minerals  may  be  left  untouched.  In  ex- 
periments made  for  this  purpose,  we  have  often  found  this  yiew  borne  out,  and  the 
quartz  disseminated  through  many  slags,  as,  for  example,  in  many  of  the  fint  copper 
dags  in  the  furnaces  at  Swansea,  affords  another  example  of  the  like  Idnd. 
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that  by  moTing  in  the  direction  e/,  spherical  hoUowB  take  almond-ghaped 
forms,  the  lara  becoming  more  tenacious  towards  the  surface  e  d,  these 
almond^haped  vesicles  would  become  flatter  at  a  (,  bo  ae  finallj  to  pre- 
sent, in  section,  mere  streaks  or  lines,  giving  a  laminated  appearance  to 
that  portion  of  a  lava  current  when  cooled.'  Upon  the  soHdification  of 
the  portion  a  b,  the  movement  continuing,  and  the  apper  part  gradually 
taking  the  tenacity  previously  poBsessed  by  a  b,  the  like  appearance  of 
lamination  might  happen  there.  Thus,  as  the  upper  part  of  a  sheet  <^ 
lava  may,  as  regards  loss  of  fluidity,  and  the  friction  of  the  viscous  upon 
the  solid  outside  portion,  be  also  placed  in  a  somevrhat  similar  condition 
as  the  lovrer  part,  a  laminated  character  may  more  or  less  be  given  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  stream  of  lava.  The  conditions  needed  no 
doubt  require  nice  adjustment,  but  they  are  such  aa  would  appear  occa- 
sionally to  prevail. 

Mr.  Darwin,  describing  the  laminated  obsidian  beds  of  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  and  comparing  them  with  the  zoned  and  laminated  character 
of  obsidians  and  different  volcanic  rocks  of  other  localities,  mentions, 
with  another  cause  of  lamination,  the  stretching  and  flattening  of  vesiclea 
by  the  flow  of  those  rocks  in  a  pasty  state.*  It  baa  also  been  noticed 
by  Humboldt,  and  other  geologists,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  in  cabinet 
specimens. 

Sometimes  Tapoors  and  gases  escape  through  molten  lava,  either  for 
the  time  occupying  portions  of  craters,  or  flowing  as  streams,  produdng 
the  most  fantastic  forms.     The  annexed  sketch  (fig-.  119)  represents  a 


somewhat  regular  accumulation  of  lava  from  this  cause.  It  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  crater  of  Kilaueo,  in  Hawaii,  and  rose  as  a  whole, 
to  the  height  of  about  40  feet.  "  It  had  been  formed  over  a  small  vent, 
through  which  the  liquid  rock  was  tossed  out  in  driblets  and  small  jets. 
The  ejected  lava  falling  around,  gradually  raised  the  base ;  the  column 
above  was  then  built  up  &om  successive  drops,  which  were  tossed  oat, 

"GwIo^mI  Obaamtlotti  on  the  Volcuiio  Islutda  risited  dnring  Uie  Voftgt  «f 
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•nd  feU  back  on  one  another ;  being  still  soft,  they  adhered  to  each 
other,  lengthening  a  little  at  the  same  time  while  cooling.* 

The  following  is  also  (fig.  120)  on  example  of  the  like  kind  observed 
by  Dr.  Abich,t  at  VeBUviiui,  in  1834,  acoriaceous  lava  being  gradually 
Inilt  np  into  a  hollow  column  by  the  additions  of  portions  of  pasty 


"Utter  adhering  to  each  other  when  thrust  out  of  the  general  molten 
luu  by  a  current  of  vapour  or  gas.  In  a  similar  manner,  great  blisters 
in  sometimes  raised,  which  bursting  on  one  side,  parts,  sufficiently 
Wd,  remain,  and  any  molten  lava  inside  flowing  out,  singular  cavities 
ve  left..  Indeed,  the  varietiea  of  hollows  lef^  by  the  consolidation  of 
lin,  and  arising  either  from  the  intermixtnre  of  vapours  and  gases,  or 
from  the  flow  of  the  fluid  rock,  partially  or  wholly,  out  of  inequalities 

in  lava  streams,  or  their  tubular  cases,  would  appear  to  be  endless. 
The  observer  may  derive  much  instruction  from  studying  the  erup- 
*  "  Otaiogj  of  tha  United  SUUb  Exploring  EipediUon,"  I83S-42,  p.  177.    Mr.  Dui* 

■•ntioni  oUm  similBr  eiamples,  soma  on  amlnistore  gcftU,  ftbout  Manna  Los.     The 

IgBT*  of  k  mui  htte  been  added  to  the  original  eketoh  bj  Mr.  Dana,  In  order  to  gire  a 

ftiural  Idea  of  the  height  of  the  Toloanio  projeotion. 

t  "Oeelogiecher  Ersoheiniingen  beobaohtet  am  VeiuT  and  Aetna,"  Berlin,  ld37. 

tfc<  height  of  the  eicreHenae  repre*eDl«d  is  onlj  eight  feet 
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tiong  from  small  vents,  either  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  when  such 
can  be  approached,  or  on  their  sides,  where  they  are  also  sometimes 
fomid,  not  only  as  respects  vapours  and  gases,  but  also  the  discharge 
and  mode  of  accumulation  of  fluid  and  viscous  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes.. 
In  some  vents  the  molten  rock  is  not  much  intermingled  with  the 
vapours  and  gases,  at  others  it  becomes  frothy  by  intimate  admixture 
with  them ;  the  mineral  matter  occupying  much  the  less  portion  of  the 
compound.  Occasionally  the  uplifting  of  the  mass  merely  raises  the 
lava,  so  that  it  falls  over  the  accumulations  around  the  vent,  not  un- 
commonly more  or  less  conical ;  at  other  times  portions  of  the  moltwi 
mass  are  suddenly  caught  and  whirled  high  up  into  the  air,  acquiring  a 
spheroidal  form  by  their  motion.*  When  only  ejected  short  distances, 
they  fall  around,  squashing  into  irregular  and  rough  discs,  and  by  their 
multiplication  forming  a  coating,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  inter- 
mingled with  scoriaceous  cinders,  now  and  then  discharged  in  showers. 
Small  lava  streams  sometimes  burst  from  these  conical  accumulations, 
the  resistance  of  the  sides  being  overcome,  and  cracks  being  formed, 
the  molten  matter  may  be  seen  to  rise  in  them.  Many  of  the  effects 
of  volcanic  action  on  the  large  scale  may  thus,  in  miniature,  be  con- 
veniently observed. 

Although  conical  accumulations  round  a  vent  mark  the  effects  of 
volcanic  action  from  it,  driving  out  ashes  and  cinders,  large  and  small, 
with  patches  of  frothy  molten  rock,  and  streams  of  fluid  and  viscous 
lava,  more  or  less  radiating  from  a  central  vent,  whether  raised  over 
the  lips  of  a  crater,  or  breaking  through  the  sides  of  a  volcano,  the 
whole  braced  together  by  more  or  less  vertical  bands  of  lava,  which 
have  entered  cracks,  effected  from  time  to  time  in  the  general  mass ; 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  all,  nor  with  all  parts  of  a  mountain 
of  which  one  or  more  of  these  conical  accumulations  may  form  a  part. 
As  respects  cones,  the  following  viewf  of  Cotopaxi  will  illustrate  the 

*  Respecting  these  volcanic  bombs,  as  they  have  been  termed,  Mr.  Darwin,  remarktng 
on  those  found  in  the  Island  of  Ascension  (Volcanic.  Islands,  p.  86),  which  exhibit  a 
cellular  interior,  inside  a  shell  of  compact  lava,  obseryes,  that  *<if  we  suppose  a  maai 
of  yiscid,  scoriaceous  matter,  to  be  projected  with  a  rapid,  rotatory  moUon  through  tlu 
air,  whilst  the  external  crust,  from  cooling,  became  solidified,  the  centriftigal  force,  by 
relieving  the  pressure  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  bomb,  would  allow  the  heated  Tessels 
to  expand  their  cells ;  but  these  being  driyen  by  the  same  force  against  the  already 
hardened  crust,  would  become,  the  nearer  they  were,  to  this  part,  smaller  and  snianer, 
and  less  expanded,  until  they  became  packed  into  a  solid  concentric  shell." 

t  Taken  from  the  Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Atlas  Pittoresque,  PI.  X.,  Paris, 
1810.  Explosions  from  Cotopaxi  are  heard  at  great  distances.  In  1744  the  beUow- 
ings  from  the  mountain  were  heard  at  Honda,  200  common  leagues  distant.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  heard  them  day  and  night  at  Guayaquil,  52  leagues  distant  in  a  straight 
line.  They  were  like  repeated  discharges  of  a  battery.  During  the  eruption  of  April, 
1768,  the  quantity  of  cinders  Tomited  from  the  crater  was  so  great,  that  in  the  towna 
of  Hambato  and  Tacunda  night  was  prolonged  to  three  o'clock  on  the  5th,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  go  about  with  lanterns.    The  eruption  of  1808  was  preceded 
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prodaeticm  of  one  of  great  eite,  its  beaatifnlly  regular  shape*  sbowing 
how  veil  adjusted  the  Tolcanlc  forces,  and  the  aubstuioes  acted  oa,  must 


hare  been  for  its  formation.  As  to  its  volume,  that  of  course  affords 
no  measure  of  the  time  which  the  cone  may  hare  taken  for  its  produc- 
Uon,  but  it  shows  the  great  mass  of  volcanic  matter  which  seems  thus 
heaped  by  successive  coatings  into  this  sbapcf  The  manner  in  which 
such  a  mountain  may  be  braced  together  by  lava  currents  and  dykes  we 
know  not.  Certainly  the  general  form  would  load  us  to  infer  a  great 
unouDt  of  ashes  and  cinders,  including  among  the  latter  large  ejected 
massea  of  viscous,  scoriaccons,  and  frothy  (pumicy)  lava,  forced  through 
a  Tent  keeping  in  one  place  during  the  accumulation. 

Manna  Loa  and  Mauna,  Kea,  in  Hawaii,  also  lofly  volcanic  moun- 
tuns,  the  former  considered  to  be  18,760  feet,  and  the  latter  13,950 
feet  above  the  sea,^  appear  to  afford  much  modification  in  structure  from 
that  found  at  Cotopaxi,  one  also  marked  by  their  outlines,  as  shown  by 

t^  ib»  mdilcn  meltdng  of  Uie  budw  on  tb«  toIouid.  For  20  jears  pmionslj  nwtlm 
vapour  nor  smoke  had  iuned  from  it,  when,  in  a  iliigle  oiglit,  the  eone  becuns  bo  macli 
bMted,  that,  the  bdow  being  melted,  it  appeared  black  from  the  Bcoriea  alone. 

*  Humboldt  (Kosmoa)  points  to  the  form  of  Cotopaxi  as  at  once  the  most  regnlar 
and  nott  pietnresqne  of  anj  TolcBnia  cone  irhieh  he  had  erer  seen. 

f  According  to  Humboldt  (Kosmos),  Cotopaii  riBoa  t«  the  height  of  1Q,OTO  (English) 
tnt  abOTe  the  sea. 

t  According  to  Dana,  "Qeolo^  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition," 
18S8-42. 
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the  aecompuijing  sketch  of  Hawaii  (fig.  122),  taken  from  the  east- 
mid.*  Mapd  aiid  descriptions  show  that  Hawaii  (which,  as  Mr.  Dana 
remarks,  Ls  one  of  a  group  about  400  miles  in  length,  ranging  from 
N.W.  to  S^«  the  islands  composing  it  being  merely  the  higher  points 

of  moontains  rising  above  the  sea)  is  a  mass  of  volcanic 
'^  ^^      matter,  with  three  principal  elevations,  Loa,  Kea,  and  Hna- 

Ialai.t    The  remarkable  crater  in  activity  is  that  of  Kilanea, 

on  the  flank  of  Loa,  and  distant  about  20  miles|  from  its 

summit. 


I 
i 

/ 

I 
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£llis§  described  the  crater  as  situated  on  a  lofty  elevated 

plain,  bounded  by  precipices,  apparently  sunk  from  200  to  400 

feet  below  its  original  level.     "  The  surface  of  this  plain  was 

uneven,  and  stroWed  over  with  loose  stones  and  volcanic  rock, 

I       and  in  the  centre  was  the  great  crater."  .  .  .  .  "  Immediately 

before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 

about  two  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  nearly  a  mile 

^    in  width,  and  apparently  800  feet  deep.    The  bottom  was 

M    covered  with  lava,  and  the  southwest  and  northern  parts  of 

I    it  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific 

^    ebullition,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  ^  fiery  surge'  and  flaming 

billows.    Fifty-one  conical  islands,  of  varied  form  and  size, 

containing  so  many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  edge,  or 

from  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake ;  22  constantly  emitted 

columns  of  gray  smoke,  or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame ;  and 

several  of  these  at  the  sam^  time  vomited  from  their  ignited 

mouths  streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down 

their  black  indented  sides  into  the  boiling  mass  below."  .  .  • 

"  The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  though  composed  of  different 

strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  400  feet, 

J    and  rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black  lava  of 

I         «  Ibid.  p.  169. 

f  Mr.  Dana  remarks  (Geology  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  158),  "Be- 
sides the  three  lofty  summits  there  are  great  numbers  of  craters  in  all  con- 
ditions scattered  over  the  slopes,  some  overgrown  with  forests,  while  about 
others  streams  of  lava,  now  hard  and  black,  may  be  traced  along  their  routt 
for  miles.  Areas,  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  are  covered  with  tlu 
refrigerated  lava  flood,  over  which  the  twistings  and  contortions  of  th« 
sluggish  stream  as  it  flowed  onward  are  everywhere  apparent ;  other  parti 
are  desolate  areas  of  ragged  scoria*.  But  a  few  months  before  our  jUHi 
(1840)  a  surface  of  15  square  miles  had  been  deluged  with  lava,  which  caoui 
by  an  under-ground  route  from  Lua  Pele  (Kilauea)." 

X  Mr.  Dana  gives  the  distance  as  19*8  miles,  and  the  height  of  ^laaea 
as  8970  feet  above  the  sea,  quoting  Mr.  Douglas  (Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  iv.),  as  estimating  it  f^om  barometrical  measure- 
ments at  8845-9— 8873*7,  and  Strzelecki  at  4101  feet 

2  «  Tour  in  Hawaii."    London,  1826. 
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irregular  brewlth ;  bat  extending  completely  ronnd,  beneath  this  ledge, 
the  aides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  burning  lake,  which  was,  as 
neariy  as  we  could  judge,  800  or  400  feet  lower.  It  waa  evident  that 
Ae  large  crater  had  bees  recently  filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this 
black  ledge." 

The  descriptionB  of  this  crater  given  by  other  .obserTers,*  corresponds 
generally-  with  that  of  Mr.  Ellis,  due  allowance  being  made  for  modifi- 
eationa,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  volcanic  vent  of  any  kind.  The 
following  is  as  eye-sketch  plan  (fig.  128)  of  Kilauea,  made  during  the 


Tvit  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes, 
to  HawaiL  It  well  exhibits  the  cliffs  Borrounding  the  cavity,  seven 
BUles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  as  also  the  great  ledge  above  mentioned. 
Combined  with  the  following  section  given  by  Mr.  Dana,t  it  strongly 
nggests  the  idea  of  an  extensive  area  of  molten  rock,  rising  and  falling 
•eeording  to  the  uplifting  force  of  the  time,  this  somewhat  suddenly 


shanging,  as  is  not  unfreqnent  in  volcanic  action,  so  that,  in  some 
■tates,  vertical  walls  wonld  be  formed  from  the  lowering  of  the  fhaed 
maae,  while  at  others  this  might  again  fill  the  cavity,  and  even  overfiow. 
In  the  above  section  (fig.  124),  which  is  taken  across  the  shortest 
diameter  (scale  equal  for  height  and  distance),  m  m'  is  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  crater  in  that  line,  o  n,  o'  n'  the  black  ledge,  p  p'  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  pit,  n  p,  n'  p'  the  walls  of  the  lower  pit,  342  feet 

*  Hr.  Donglaa, "  Jonnikt  of  the  Omgrsphioal  Botittj,"  toI.  It.  ;  Cftpt^a  Eell7, "  Ame- 
rieu  Jonraal  of  Soienac,"  toI.  xI.  ;  Count  StnelMU,  "  N«W  Soath  Wklu  and  Van 
DIeinen'B  Land,"  and  othera. 

f  "  Gaologr  of  the  UniUd  StatM  Exploring  Bip*d]tion,''  p.  174. 
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in  height,  and  m  Oy  m'  o'  the  w&Us  above  the  black  ledge,  650  feet  in 
height.  Mr.  Dana  describes  the  beds,  exposed  by  the  cliffs,  as  nearly 
horizontal,  and  the  crater  as  being,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (November, 
1840),  somewhat'  in  a  tranquil  state;'*'  one,  however,  still  variable. 
DuriDg  subsequent  examinations  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, in  December,  1840,  and  January,  1841,  the  lava  was  observed 
both  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  marked  manner,  independently  of  minor 
oscillations.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Judd  had  but  just  time  to  escape 
from  a  sudden  itprise  and  overflow  of  one  of  the  molten  pools,  which 
discharged  a  mass  of  liquid  lava,  not  only  over  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing  immediately  prior  to  this  upburst,  but  also  over  a  mile  in 
width  and  a  mile  aud  a  half  in  length.  The  volttme  of  lava  then  ejected 
was  afterwards  estimated  by  Captain  Wilkes  at  200,000,000  cubic  feet. 
The  next  morning  (January  17,  1841)  the  molten  lava  of  the  chief  lake 
was  ascertained  to  have  subsided  about  100  feet. 

Proceeding  from  Eilauea  to  Mokua-weo-weo,  the  crater  on  the  summit 
of  Loa,  over  a  slope  described  as  one,  on  the  average,  of  only  6%  a 

*  The  desoriptions  giyen  of  the  ainraiigement  of  the  bods,  and  of  other  facts  ooimeetod 
with  this  crater,  have  an  important  theoretical  bearing.  ''These  blatF  sides  of  the 
pit,"  he  obserres,  "  consist  of  naked  rock  in  suooessiTe  layers ;  and  in  the  distanoe 
they  look  like  cliffs  of  stratified  limestone.  The  layers  Tary  from  a  few  inches  to  80 
feet  in  thickness,  and  are  very  nearly  horizontal.  Thej  are  mnch  fissored  and  broken, 
and  some  haye  a  decidedly  columnar  structnre.  Open  spaces  or  cayems  and  nigged 
cavities  often  separate  the  adjacent  layers,  adding  thus  to  the  broken  character  of  tlw 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  greater  distinctness  to  the  stratification.  Thm 
black  ledge  varies  in  width  from  1000  to  8000  feet.  With  such  dimensions,  it  is  bo 
unimportant  feature  in  the  crater.  The  lower  pit  is  surrounded  by  vertical  walls, 
wliioh  have  the  same  distinctly  stratified  character  as  those  above,  and  are  similar  Sa 
other  features.  More  numerous  fissures  intersect  them,  indicative  of  the  unstable 
basis  on  which  they  rest."  .  .  .  The  southwest  extremity  formed  a  partiy  iaolated 
basin,  of  an  oval  form,  and  contained  a  large  boiling  lake.  '*  The  rest  of  the  bottoai 
of  the  pit,  at  the  time  visited  by  the  author,  was  a  field  of  hardened  lava,  excepting 
two  small  boiling  pools,  one  on  the  western  side,  the  other  near  the  eastern."  p.  174. 

Describing  the  day  scene,  Mr.  Dana  states,  that  the  **  incessant  motion  in  the  blood- 
red  pools  was  like  that  of  a  cauldron  in  constant  ebullition.  The  lava  in  each  boiled 
with  such  activity,  as  to  cause  a  rapid  play  of  jets  over  its  surface.  One  pool,  t^ 
largest  of  the  three  then  in  action,  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  survey  to  measure 
1600  feet  in  one  diameter,  and  1000  in  the  other,  and  this  whole  area  was  boiling,  as 

seemed  from  above,  with  nearly  the  mobility  of  water." '*  On  descending  aftM> 

wards  to  the  black  ledge,  at  the  verge  of  the  lower  pit,  a  half-smothered  gurgling 
sound  was  all  that  could  be  heard  from  the  pools  of  lava.  Occasionally  there  WM  a 
report  like  that  of  musketry,  which  died  away,  and  left  the  same  murmuring  eoud, 
the  stifled  mutterings  of  a  boiling  fluid."  p.  171. 

**  The  dense  white  vapours  rose  gracefully  from  many  parts  of  the  black  lava  plaia, 
and  the  pools  boiled  on  without  any  unnecessary  agitation.  The  jets  playing  over  the 
boiling  surf&ce  darted  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  yards,  and  fell  again  into  the  pools,  or 
upon  its  sides.  At  times,  the  ebullition  was  more  active,  the  cauldrons  boiled  over, 
and  glowing  streams  flowed  away  to  distant  parts  of  the  crater ;  and  then  they  settled 
down  again,  and  boiled  as  before,  with  the  usual  grum  murmur.  Thus  simple  and 
quiet  was  the  action  of  Loa  Pele."  p.  176. 
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Toletmio  rent  ifl  foond  of  mnch  the  same  generftl  character  as  that  of 
the  former.    The  annexed  sketch  (fig.  125)  is  a  redaction  of  that 


giren  by  Captain  Wilkee.*  The  deepest  part  of  the  crater  is  nearly 
etreolar,  and  about  8000  feet  in  diameter.  The  walla  are  described  as 
neu-lj  vertical,  stratified  like  those  of  Kilanea,  784  feet  high  on  the 
vest  side,  470  on  the  east.t  An  eruption  of  this  crater  occurred  in 
1843,  BO  that  Mauna  Loa  may  be  considered  as  still  active.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Dana,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  outbreak 
did  not  affect  Ejlauca,  though  a  great  lateral  crater  on  the  same  vol- 
oviic  dome,  10,000  feet  lower  down  its  sido.^    The  mass  of  lava  seems 

•  •■HamtiTe  of  the  CDitod  States  Exploring  EipeditioD,"ToI.Ti. 

f  Dmm,  "QtcHogj  of  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  206. 

j  Mr.  Vmna  quotaa  from  the  "  Miuionarj  HetBld,"  vol.  xiiii.  p.  S81,  and  toI.  xI. 
p.  4^  IB  Moonnt  of  this  emption,  in  order  to  render  it  mare  publiclj  Imoini  to  Hci- 
vUAe  panou.  For  the  like  leaaon  we  in«ert  a  portion  of  it  here,  not  only  u  it  is 
In  itoelfgealogleaUy  important,  bnt  also  as  it  in  slated  that  only  a  someir hat  limited 
■■■bw  of  lb.  Dana's  ralnable  work  has  been  printed.  The  Rev.  T.  Coan  states  that 
"te  thtmondng  of  January  10  (1843),  before  da;,  ire  diseoTered  a  small  beacon-Bre  near 
tta  summit  of  Hanna  Loa.  This  was  soon  foond  to  be  a  new  eraption  on  the  north- 
•Mten  elope  of  the  mountaJD,  at  aa  deration  of  near  1S,000  feet  Sabaeqaently  the 
laTa  appeared  to  borst  out  at  different  points  lower  down  the  mountain,  fVoni  whence 
It  flowed  off  In  the  direotion  of  Manna  Kea,  filling  the  Talley  between  the  monntalne 
with  a  Ma  of  fire.  Here  the  stream  divided,  one  part  Sowing  towards  Waimea,  north- 
ward, and  the  other  eastward  towardi  Hilo.  BUll  another  great  stream  Sowed  along 
tk*  bsM  of  Haona  Loa  to  HaalalM  In  Kona.  For  abont  four  weeks  this  soene  con- 
flwud  without  mnch  abatement  At  the  present  time,  after  tix  weeks,  the  action  is 
■aeh  dimtniahed,  though  it  is  still  somewhat  Tshement  at  one  or  two  points  along  the 
Um  of  anptioB."  Hr.  Coan  ascended  the  monntain,  passing  fields  of  scoriaeeoas  and 
SHOOther  lavas,  and  regions  at  times  still  steaming  and  hot.  "  Soon,"  he  continues, 
"we  same  to  an  opening  in  the  superinaumbent  stratnm,  of  20  yards  long  and  10  wide. 
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to  hare  burst  out  of  cracks  around  the  summit  of  the  mountam,  and  in 
one  instance  a  subterranean  channel  for  a  portion  of  the  molten  rock 
was  observed. 

From  all  accounts  respecting  the  mineral  volcanic  products  in 
Hawaii,  the  ejection  of  cinders  and  ashes  would  appear  to  be  compara- 
tively rare.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  thrown  out  in  quantities 
relatively  too  small  to  produce  much  influence  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  other  and  common  volcanic  products  which  have  accumulated  in  a 
molten  state.  It  is  stated  that,  during  an  eruption  of  Kilauea  in  1789, 
ashes  and  cinders  were  abundantly  thrown  out,  darkening  the  air,  and 
destroying  some  men  forming  part  of  an  army  then  on  its  march ;  and 
Mr.  Dana  mentions  that  near  Kilauea,  ^^  a  few  miles  south  and  south- 
east, great  quantities  of  pumice-like  scoria,  with  stones  and  sand,  are 
believed  to  have  been  thrown  out  at  this  time."'*' 

An  uplifting  of  liquid  lava  in  the  craters,  and  a  rending  of  the  soUd 
rocks  around  them,  or  further  down  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  volcanic 
mounds,  through  which  the  molten  rock  is  discharged,  would  appear 

through  which  we  looked,  and  at  the  depth  of  '60  feet  we  saw  a  Tast  tnimely  or  mb- 
terranean  canal,  lined  with  smooth  vi^fied  matters,  and  fcHrming  the  channel  of  a  tiw 
of  fire,  which  swept  down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  with  amasing  Telocity.  As  in 
passed  up  the  mountain  we  found  seyeral  similar  openings  into  this  canal,  throiii^ 
which  we  cast  stones ;  these,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  yiscid  mass,  were  bomo  aking 
instantly  out  of  our  sight.  Mounds,  ridges,  and  cones  were  also  thrown  op  along  tke 
line  of  the  laya  stream,  Arom  the  latter  of  which  steam,  gases,  and  hot  atones  wert 
^ected.  At  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  Terge  of  the  great  crater,  where  the  emptioaa 
first  took  place,  near  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  found  two  ImneiiM 
craters  close  to  each  other,  of  yast  depth,  and  in  terrific  action." 

To  queries  transmitted  by  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Coan  replied  as  follows :  '*  The  aii|^  of 
descent  down  which  the  laya  flowed  from  the  summit  to  the  northern  base  of  Haima 
Loa  is  6^ ;  but  there  are  many  places  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  inclinatioa 
is  10^,  15°,  or  25°,  and  eyen  down  these  local  decliyities  of  half  a  mile  to  two  mUee  in 
extent,  the  laya  flowed  in  a  continuous  stream.  This  was  the  fact,  not  only  during 
the  flow  of  seyeral  weeks  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  that  wonderftd  flow  in  the  svb- 
terranean  duct,  described  in  the  '  Missionary  Herald.'  There  was  no  insurmonatablo 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  flow  from  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  to  the  base  of  Haima 
Eea,  a  distance  of  25  or  80  miles.  The  stream  sometimes  struck  mounds  or  hiUoeks, 
which  changed  its  course  for  a  little  space,  or  around  which  it  flowed  in  two  ebamifllBy 
reuniting  on  the  lower  side  of  the  obstacle,  and  thus  surrounding  and  leaying  it  an 
island  in  the  fiery  stream.  Rayines,  cayes,  yalleys,  and  depressions  were  filled  up  hj 
the  laya  as  it  passed  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  between  the  two  moantains. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  stream  was  continuous  for  more  than  25  mUos, 
with  an  ayerage  breadth  of  1}  miles,  and  flowed  down  a  decliyity  yarying  from  1^  to 
25°."— Dana,  «  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  210. 

*  Mr.  Dana  (**  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  181)  quotes 
from  a  **  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  published  by  the  Rey.  J.  Dibble,  at  Lahid- 
naluna  (Island  of  Maui),  in  1848,  an  account  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  in  the 
body  of  men  thus  partly  destroyed  by  the  eruption.  A  large  yolume  of  cinders  and 
sand  is  noticed  as  thrown  to  a  great  height,  and  as  falling  in  a  destructiye  shower  for 
many  miles  around.  Some  of  the  men  appeared  to  haye  been  killed  by  this  shower  of 
cinders  and  ashes,  and  others  to  haye  perished  from  an  emanation  of  heated  yapour  or 
gas. 
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the  characteristic  action  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes.  Mr.  Dana  has 
veil  stated  tlos  mode  of  eruption,  which  he  terms  the  quiet  mode. 
Alluding  to  Ealauea,  he  remarks,  '^  The  boiling  pools  of  the  lower  pit 
bire  gradually  filled  this  (the  lower)  part  of  the  crater  with  their  over- 
lowings,  each  stream  cooling,  and  then,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  fol- 
bwed  by  another  and  another  overflow  in  different  parts  of  the  vast 
irea,  till  the  rising  bottom  became  as  high  as  the  black  ledge.''  .... 
^  The  black  ledge  is  finally  flooded,  and  the  accumulation  reaches  tho 
maximum  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  can  bear."  The  pressure 
increases,  and  passages  are  broken  out  for  the  molten  rock.  ^'  In  some 
eases,  on  the  side  of  the  island  where  the  escape  takes  place,  the  first 
indication  of  the  eruption  is  the  approach  of  the  flowing  lava.  We 
would  not  imply  that  the  land  is  proof  against  earthquakes,  for  slight 
shocks  not  unfrequently  happen,  and  they  have  been  of  considerable 
force  daring  an  eruption.  But  earthquakes  are  no  necessary  attendants 
on  an  outbreak  at  Eilauea.  It  is  a  simple  bursting  or  rupture  of  the 
mountain  from  pressure,  and  the  disruptive  force  of  vapours,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  mountain,  thus  tapped,  discharges  itself."'*' 

The  mode  of  fissuring  seems  to  have  been  well  observed  in  the 
eruption  from  Kilauea,  in  June,  1840.  The  fissures  are  noticed  as  at 
first  small.  Those  through  which  the  molten  lava  poured  formed  series 
at  intervals.  Through  the  last  twelve  miles  there  were  several  rents, 
two  or  three  in  some  places  running  nearly  parallel.  The  mass  of  lava 
derived  from  these  several  fissures  reached  the  sea,  on  coming  into  con- 
taei  with  which  it  became  shivered  like  melted  glass  cast  into  water. 
Into  the  sea  it  continued  to  flow  for  three  weeks,  and  the  waters  were 
so  much  heated  that  the  shores  were  strewed  with  dead  fish  for  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  depth  of  the  lava  is  considered  to  have 
areraged  10  or  12  feet,  though  in  some  places  only  6  feet  thick.  The 
area  covered  by  it  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen  square  miles.  The 
lower  pit  of  Eilauea,  calculated  to  have  held  15,400,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  molten  matter,  was  emptied  by  the  outflow  of  the  lava  through  the 
fi88ures.t  The  settling  down  of  the  lava  in  Eilauea,  would  appear 
always 'to  accompany  these  eruptions. 

!rhe  lavab  of  Hawaii  seem  to  have  been  usually  very  fluid,  judging 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  occur.  That  they  arc  so  now  in  Eilauea 
seems  generally  admitted.  The  production  of  the  capillary  volcanic 
glass,  known  at  Hawaii  as  Peles  Hair^X  is  an  interesting  example  of 
this  fluidity.    Mr.  Dana,  who  witnessed  its  formation  at  one  of  the  pools 

*  "Oeology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  196. 

f  Mr.  IXana  estimates  that  this  gives  the  best  measure  of  the  amount  of  lava  poured 
oat  during  this  emption.  As  measured  by  the  amount  of  matter  obserred  on  the 
mrfaee,  a  much  less  quantity  was  erupted,  estimated  in  this  waj  at  6,000,000,000 
onbic  feet. 

{  Pele  is  the  reputed  principal  goddess  of  the  voloano. 
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of  melted  lava,  states  that  '^  it  covered  thickly  the  surface  to  leeward, 
and  lay  like  mown  grass,  its  threads  being  parallel,  and  pointing  e.way 
from  the  pool.  On  watching  the  operation  a  moment  it  was  apparent 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  jets  of  liquid  lava  thrown  up  by  the  procesB 
of  boilingk  The  currents  of  air,  blowing  across  these  jets,  bore  off  small 
points,  and  drew  out  a  glassy  fibre,  such  as  is  produced  in  the  common 
mode  of  working  glass.  The  delicate  fibre  floated  on  till  the  heavier 
end  brought  it  down,  and  then  the  wind  carried  over  the  lighter  capil- 
lary extremity.  Each  fibre  was  usually  ballasted  with  the  small  knob 
which  was  borne  off  from  the  lava-jet  by  the  winds.'"*' 

In  the  flow  of  the  lava  outburst  from  Kilauea,  in  June,  1840,  the  molten 
rock,  as  it  passed  amid  forests,  not  only  enclosed  the  stems  of  indivi- 
dual trees,  leaving  cylindrical  holes  from  the  total  or  partial  destruction 
of  the  wood,  but  sometimes  also  adhered  to  the  branches,  descending 
from  them  in  the  form  of  stalactites.  In  these  latter  cases  the  heat  is 
described  as  having  been  barely  sufficient  to  scorch  the  bark,  though 
the  branches  were  clasped  by  the  molten  rock.  Should  the  branch 
have  contained  much  fluid  matter,  we  can  suppose  that,  the  heat  and 
fluidity  of  the  lava  being  great,  vapour  from  the  bark  may  have  pre- 
vented actual  contact  with  it  for  a  time  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the 
lava  stream  at  a  height  at  which  the  branches  could  be  entangled  in  it.t 
The  lava  descending  suddenly  from  this  height^  by  the  lowering  of  the 
general  level  of  the  fluid  stream  as  it  passed  onwards,  and  as  the  stalao- 
titic  form  of  the  depending  portions  of  it  would  appear  to  show,  equally 
sudden  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  preserve,  by  quickly  cooling, 
the  adhering  and  depending  portions,  so  that  little  heat  acted  on  the 
branches.^     The  case  would  be  different  where  the  heated  lava  con* 

*  «  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  179. 

f  The  summary  giyen  by  Mr.  Dana  of  the  effects  of  this  flow  of  laya  amid  the  forest 
ground,  is  highly  interesting  in  many  respects.  '*  The  islets  of  forest  trees,"  he  staltey 
**  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  were  from  one  to  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  the  trees  still 
stood,  and  were  sometimes  living.  Captain  Wilkes  describes  a  copse  of  bamboo  wUeh 
the  laTa  had  divided  and  surrounded ;  yet  many  of  the  stems  were  alive,  and  a  part 
of  the  foliage  remained  uninjured  (*  Narrative  of  Exploring  Expedition,'  toL  It.  p« 
184).  Near  the  lower  part  of  the  flood  the  forests  were  destroyed  for  a  breadth  of 
half  a  mile  on  either  side,  and  were  loaded  with  the  volcanic  sand ;  but  in  the  upper 
parts  Dr.  Pickering  found  the  line  of  the  dead  trees  only  20  feet  wide.  The  lava  some- 
times flowed  around  the  stumps  of  trees,  and  as  the  tree  was  gradually  consomed,  it 
left  a  deep  cylindrical  hole,  sometimes  2  feet  in  diameter,  either  empty  or  filled  wilh 
charcoal.  (Mr.  Dana  refers  here  to  similar  facts  observed  by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
at  the  Isle  Bourbon,  *  Voyage  aux  Isles  d'Afrique,*  1604.)  Towards  the  margin  of 
the  stream  these  stump-holes  were  innumerable,  and  in  many  instances  the  fallen*  top 
lay  near  by,  dead  but  not  burnt.  Dr.  Pickering  also  states  that  some  epiphytio  plants 
upon  these  fallen  trees  had  begun  again  to  sprout."  The  fEict  is  then  mentioned  of  the 
lava  depending  in  stalactitic  forms  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  <*  although  so 
fluid  when  thrown  off  from  the  stream  as  to  clasp  the  branch,  the  heat  had  barely 
scorched  the  bark." — **  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  101. 

X  The  results  have  been  long  known  at  the  manufactories  of  crown-glass,  attendant 
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tinned  to  Bimroimd  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  moistnre  preventing  immediate  contact,  as  the  cooling  pro- 
ceeded, a  time  wonld  come  for  the  scorching,  if  not  actual  contact,  of 
the  included  stems. 

Gotopazi  and  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  though  thus  useful  in  showing 
how  modified  the  results  of  volcanic  action  may  be,  and  pointing  to  dif- 
teteneeB  in  that  action  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  observer  seeking 
for  facts  to  guide  him  to  the  knowledge  of  its  probable  cause,  have  yet 
been  so  recently  known  to  us,  that  when  studying  the  changes  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  volcanic  vents,  he  must  look  to  volcanic  lands 
of  which  there  may  be  records  extending  back  a  few  centuries,  at  least, 
for  the  requisite  data.  Fortunately  for  this  inquiry  the  volcanoes  of 
Italy  have  engaged  attention  for  many  centuries.  Vesuvius  offers  an 
excellent  instance  of  a  volcanic  vent  which,  after  remaining  long  dor- 
mant, somewhat  suddenly  became  active,  nearly  1800  years  ago,  and 
has  more  or  less  continued,  with  intervals  of  various  lengths,  in  that 
state  ever  since.  After  a  repose,  not  known  to  have  been  interrupted 
daring  a  long  period,'*'  suddenly,  on  the  24th  August,  79,  after  earth- 
quakes of  several  days'  duration,  cinders  and  ashes  were  furiously  driven 
out,  partly,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the  old  volcanic  accumulations. 
Their  abundance  was  so  great  that  three  cities,  Stabiae,  Pompeii,  and 
Hercolaneum,  were  overwhelmed  by  them  (p.  148).  We  may  assume 
Aat  lava  currents  were  also  vomited  forth  out  of  the  volcano  at  this 
.eruption,  one,  apparently,  of  the  greatest  of  Vesuvius  on  record.  There 
then  seems  to  have  been  a  state  of  repose,  or  at  least  of  only  minor 
moTements  insufficient  to  create  attention,  for  134  years,  when  another 
eruption  occurred,  succeeded  by  a  similar  interval  of  quiet  for  269 
years,  when  there  was  an  outburst  so  considerable  as  to  cover  a  portion 
of  Europe  with  ashes.f     There  were  then  intervals  between  the  erup- 

on  plnngiikg  a  highly  heated  body  into  a  liquid,  and  which  have  of  late  attracted  much 
attcatioiBy  eipeeiaUy  from  the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  M.  Bontigny,  the  vaponr 
or  sttanL  prsrenting  actual  contact  in  the  first  instance,  so  that  the  plunged  body  does 
not  Acquire  the  temperature  that  might  at  first  be  expected.  In  those  establishments 
it  haa  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  practice  to  plunge  the  melted  and  Tery  highly 
heatad  glass  in  some  of  the  first  processes,  after  remoTal  from  the  melting-pot,  into 
eold  water,  to  reduce  the  temperature.  This  does  not  fracture  the  glass,  the  steam 
produced  preyenting  contact  between  the  highly  heated  glass  and  the  water.  In  after 
processes  with  the  same  piece  of  glass,  a  mere  drop  of  water  is  employed  to  serer  a 
largo  attached  glass  stem,  the  heat  being  now  so  reduced  that  contact,  with  its  conse- 
qooncos,  is  immediate.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  at  great  crown-glass  works,  to 
aeo  both  effects,  frequently  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  within  the  distance  of  a 
fiSfwfeet 

*  A  Ytirj  ozceUeat  condensation  of  our  information  respecting  the  ancient,  interme- 
diator and  modem  states  of  Vesuyius,  will  be  found  in  **  Daubeny's  Description  of 
ActiTO  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  1848. 

f  When  reference  is  made  to  the  depth  of  cinders  and  ashes  now  found  coyering 
StabisD,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  it  is  needAil  to  recollect  that  a  portion  of  them 
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tions,  the  acoonnts  of  which  have  reached  ub,  of  40, 178,  808,  48,"*"  18, 
89,  1,  167,  194, 181,  29,  22,  12,  8,  and  1  years,  bringing  them  down 
to  1698.  ^^From  that  time  to  the  present/' observes  Dr.  Daubeny, 
respecting  Yesavias,  ^^  its  intervals  of  repose  have  been  less  lasting, 
though  its  throes  perhaps  have  diminished  in  violence ;  for  the  longest 
pause  since  that  time  was  from  1787  to  1751,  and  no  less  than  eighteen 
distinct  eruptions  are  noticed  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, several  of  which  continued  with  intermission  for  the  space  of  four 

or  five  years."t 

Even  supposing  the  earlier  recorded  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  to  be  only 
approximations  to  the  real  number,  some  being  omitted  which  wbuM 
now  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  the  irregtdaiity  of  the  intervals  of  consider- 
able activity  would  still  be  so  far  marked  as  to  point  to  inconstancy  in 
the  final  conditions  upon  which  a  marked  eruption  depends.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  the  different  intensity  of  the  eruptions  themselves 
leads  to  the  same  inference.  Not  only  was  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  so 
tranquil,  prior  to  the  great  outburst  of  79,  that  it  was  clothed  with 
vegetation,  that  crater  occupying  the  depression  now  known  as  the 
Atrio  del  Gavallo  (the  present  Monte  Somma  forming  a  portion  of  its 
ancient  walls),  but  also  between  the  eruptions  of  1500  and  1681,  the 
crater  of  the  period  was  covered  with  herbage,^  as  those  of  earlier  times 
may  have  been  between  other  long  intervals  of  repose  following  the 
great  eruption  of  79. 

Etna  also  becomes  valuable  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  its 
outbursts  have  been  noticed.  According  to  researches  respiting  the 
earlier  eruptions  of  this  volQano,§  the  year  480  B.C.,  or  thereabouts, 
would  appear  that  to  which  any  marked  outburst  can  be  traced  during 
historic  times.  This  would  give  us  about  2330  years  for  a  record,  if 
not  of  all,  of  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  the  chief  eruptions  of 
this  volcano,  the  geological  records  of  the  activity  of  which  would 
appear  to  extend  far  beyond  this  comparatively  limited  time.  Taking 
the  early  historic  notices  for  the  value  they  may  possess,  including  that 

may  have  been  accomulated  during  emptionB  puch  as  this,  and  at  other  dubaequent 
times. 

*  A  great  eruption,  in  1086,  during  which  much  laya  was  poured  out,  as  is  stated, 
from  the  crater  as  weU  as  from  the  sides. 

f  «  Description  of  Volcanoes,^  p.  226. 

X  <'  In  the  interral  between  the  eruption  of  1600  and  1681,  the  mountain  put  on  the 
appearance  of  an  extiidct  Tolcano,  the  interior  of  the  crater,  according  to  Braocini, 
being,  in  1611,  coyered  with  shrubs  and  rich  herbage,  the  plain  called  the  Atrio  del 
Gayallo  OTorgrown  with  timber  and  sheltering  wild  animals,  whilst  in  another  part 
there  were  three  pools,  two  of  hot  and  one  of  cold  water,  and  two  of  these  impregnated 
with  bitter  salts." — Daubeny,  «  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  286. 

2  A  table  of  the  dates  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna  and  VesuTins,  taken  f^om  Von  HotF's 
«  Geschichte  der  Veranderungen  der  Erdoberflache,"  with  some  few  additions,  is  giyen 
by  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  Ms  *'  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  289. 
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of  480  B.O.)  there  haye  been  marked  emptions  recorded  between  that 
date  and  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  With  the  exception 
of  a  lapse  of  time  between  396  B.C.,  and  140  B.C.  (256  years),  the 
oatbursta  noticed  occurred  at  intervals  of  53,  31,*  5,  10,  3, 66,  12,  and 
8  years.  They  thus  correspond  in  frequency  with  those  recorded 
between  a.d.  1284  and  the  present  time.f  From  a.d.  40,  or  there- 
abouts, to  1169,  the  eruptions  from  this  volcano  did  not,  apparently, 
receive  much  attention.  If  we  assume  that  this  lapse  of  time  had  not 
been  one  of  repose  more  than  those  which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
Etna  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  active  volcano  for  at  leiast  2330 
years. 

The  volcanoes  of  Iceland  have  also  been  known  as  more  or  less  in 
activi^  during  a  long  lapse  of  historic  time.  Of  the  known  marked 
outbursts  of  Hecla  there  have  been  23,  including  that  of  1845,  since 
1004  or  1005.  These  have  varied  in  intensity  and  in  the  length  of  the 
intervals  of  repose  between  them.  The  eruption  of  1845  appears  to 
have  driven  out  a  vast  abundance  of  cinders  and  ashes,  the  latter 
carried  by  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  to  great  distances.^  From 
Eattlagiau-jokull  there  have  been  several  eruptions  since  the  year  900. 
While  thus  these  volcanoes  have  vomited  forth  molten  rock,  cinders,  and 
ashes^at  intervals  for  845  and  950  years,  eruptions  from  other  vents  of 
the  same  great  volcanic  mass  of  Iceland,  such  as  Krabla,  of  which  there 
were  four  outbursts  during  the  last  125  years,  have  also  taken  place. 
Another  great  volcano,  Skaptar-jokuU,  previously  dormant,  as  far  as 
the  historic  records  of  that  land  extend,  suddenly  became  active  in 
1788.     During  this  eruption,  which  was  preceded  by  earthquakes  over 

*  Beepeoting  tHis  eruption  of  89G  b.o.,  Dr.  Daubeny  mentions  (<'  Description  of  Yol- 
eaaocSy*'  p.  288),  that  the  stream  of  lara  which  then  stopped  the  march  of  the  Cartha- 
Ionian  aimj  against  Sjracnse,  is  to  ''be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain, 
tfsar  Giarre,  extending  oyer  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  having  a  length  of 
a  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final  termination  in  the  sea.  The  spot  in 
quMtion  is  called  the  Bosoo  di  Aci ;  it  contains  many  large  trees,  and  has  a  partial 
eoattng  of  vegetable  mould,  and  it  is  seen  that  this  torrent  coYered  lavas  of  an  older 
date  wUch  existed  on  the  spot" 

t  From  1284,  the  intervals  of  repose  have  been  in  years  46,  4,  76,  83,  1,  1,  and  82. 
Tlieii  a  continuance  of  small  eruptions  for  68  years  (166G  to  1624),  after  which  the 
iBterrals  were  9, 11,  9,  16, 18,  6, 1,  6,  8,  21, 12, 12,  8,  4,  4,  8,  14,  1,  6,  6,  6,  1, 1,  2,  7, 
2,  8,  12,  1,  and  10  years  (in  December,  1842),  calculated  from  the  table  in  Daubliy's 
*<])eflcription  of  Volcanoes,'*  p.  289-291. 

)  "On  t&e  2d  of  September,  1846,  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  Ilecla,  a  Danish  vessel, 
BOar  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  a  distance  of  116  Danish  miles  (about  600  English)  from 
the  Toloanoy  was  covered  with  ashes." — Daubeny,  *' Volcanoes,*' 2d  edition,  p.  807. 
According  to  Professor  Forchhammer  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  Ixvi.,  1846),  the 
dndtn  and  ashes,  so  abundantly  discharged,  were  ejected  from  three  vents  on  the 
■onthwest  slope  of  Hecla,  and  the  lava  from  a  fourth,  situated  a  little  distance  beneath 
them.  The  eruptions  continued  in  force  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month  (October), 
the  lava  stiU  flowing.  The  eruption  did  not  finally  cease,  though  there  were  intervals 
of  repose,  until  the  commencement  of  March,  1846. 
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the  whole  of  Iceland,  and  the  ejection  of  volcanic  matter  in  the  adjacent 
sea,  considerable  masses  of  lava  were  thrown  out,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,'*'  from  three  different  points,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  ftom  each  other,  on  the  lower  flanks  of  the  mountain,  spreading 
in  some  places  to  the  breadth  of  matiy  miles.  Of  the  20  volcanic  vents, 
as  Dr.  Daubenj  has  pointed  out,  which  have  ejected  lava,  cinders,  or 
ashes  during  the  950  years  since  Iceland  was  colonized,  '^  eleven  have 
had  but  one  eruption,  and  amongst  these  four  only  occurred  within  the 
last  century ;  whilst  of  the  remaining  nine,  Myrdalls-jokull,  Skaptar- 
jokull,  Sandfells-jokuU,  Skeidarar-jokull,  Reikianes,  Hecla,  and  Ejrabla 
alone  would  appear  to  be  active  at  present ;  TroUadyngia  having  had 
no  eruption  since  1510;  Oroefa-jokull  none  since  1862;  and  others 
having  been  for  a  nearly  equal  time  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  "f 

While  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  volcanoes  in  Iceland  thus  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  alternate,  but  irregular,  intervals  of  repose  and  activity,! 
the  eruptions  themselves  differing  in  intensity,  the  two  former  during 
the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  and  the  latter  approaching  towards 
a  period  of  1000,§  Stromboli,  a  volcanic  vent  rising  through  the  sea 

*  **  Trayels  in  Iceland,*'  2d  edition.  Noticing  tliis  eruption  from  Skaptar-jSkony  In 
1783,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  states,  that  in  January  of  that  year,  Toloanie  emptioaB, 
represented  as  accompanied  by  flame,  rose  through  the  sea,  about  80  mUes  from  Cape 
Beikianes,  and  that  seTeral  islands  were  obserred,  as  if  upraised,  a  reef  of  roeka  now 
existing  where  these  appearances  occurred.  *<  The  flames  lasted  seyeral  monthSy  doling 
which  Tast  quantities  of  pumice  and  light  slags  were  washed  on  shore.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  earthquakes  shook  the  whole  of  Iceland ;  the  flames  in  the  sea  disappearad ; 
and  the  drcadM  eruption  commenced  from  the  Skaptar-jokull,  which  is  naaiij  200 
miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  the  marine  eruption  took  place." 

The  eruption  of  1783,  is  stated  to  haye  thrown  out  such  an  abundance  of  cinders  and 
ashes  that  the  whole  island  was  coTcred  by  them.    The  ashes  were  windbome  aa  Ux' 
as  Holland. 

f  Daubeny,  *<  Description  of  Aotiye  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  806. 

X  Selecting  Hecla  from  the  table  giyen  by  Dr.  Daubeny  (<<  Volcanoes,"  p.  814),  and 
taken  from  Garlieb  (Island  rucksichlich  seiner  Vulcans,  &c.,  Freiberg,  1812),  with  adi* 
ditions,  it  would  appear  that  its  marked  eruptions,  commencing  with  that  of  1004, 
haTC  occurred  at  intervals  of  25,  75,  9,  44,  47,  18,  72,  46,  34,  16,  46,  74,  44,  29,  86,  6, 
11,  57,  85,  2G,  12,  6,  and  73  years,  the  last  terminating  with  the  eruption  of  1845. 
The  interrals  between  the  outbursts  of  TroUadyngia,  commencing  with  the  eruption  of 
1150,  were  38,  171,  116,  and  35  years.  For  340  years  (since  1510)  this  yent  has  bacD 
quiet  While  Hecla  has  shown  the  most  constancy  in  position  amid  the  Yolcanio  Tenta 
of  Heland,  active  at  various  intervals  for  the  last  1046  years,  and  while  single  erup- 
tions have  only  been  known  at  other  points,  certain  vents  have  shown  themselves  activa 
during  the  lapse  of  the  same  time  for  a  few  years  only.  Thus  eruptions  are  reoorded 
at  Reikianes  as  occurring  in  1222,  1223,  1226,  1237,  and  1240,  altogether  only  for  IS 
years,  since  which  time  they  have  ceased.  At  Erabla,  also,  they  commenced  in  1724, 
were  repeated  in  1725,  1727,  1729,  and  in  1730,  after  which  none  have  occurred.  At 
Skeidarar-jokuU  eruptions  began  in  1725,  were  repeated  in  1727  and  1728,  and  ter- 
minated with  one  in  1753.  The  outburst  of  Sandfells-jokull  in  1748  is  recorded  as 
continued,  probably  with  intervals  of  repose,  to  1752,  the  eruptions  being  mentioned 
as  annual  for  that  time. 

2  The  volcano  of  Eldborgarhraun,  in  Iceland,  is  inferred  to  have  had  an  eruption  in 
the  year  850. 
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between  Naples  and  Sicily,  has  been  equally  marked,  for  more  than 
2000  years,  as  exhibiting  the  same  amount  of  activity.  '^No  cessation," 
as  Dr.  Danbeny  remarks,  ^'has  ever  been  noticed  in  the  operations  of 
this  volcano,  which  is  described  by  writers  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
era  in  terms  which  would  be  well  adapted  to  its  present  appearance."'*' 
There  seems  a  constant  boiling  of  molten  matter  in  the  crater,  a  louder 
explosion  occurring  at  regular  intervals  with  an  escape  of  steam,  and 
the  throwing  out  of  blocks  of  lava  to  a  considerable  height.t  From 
the  smaller  and  lower  of  three  apertures  within  the  crater,  '^  a  small 
stream  of  lava,  like  a  perennial  spring,  is  constantly  flowing.  "| 

Not  only  do  ancient  and  modern  records  thus  present  the  observer 
with  the  needful  information  respecting  both  intermittent  and  continued 
volcanic  action  for  2000  years  and  more,  and  with  the  ejection  of  lava, 
emders,  and  ashes  from  vents  which  had  been  previously  dormant  as 
far  back  as  human  knowledge  and  tradition  extend,  but  also  regarding 
the  cessation  of  the  same  action  for  so  long  a  period,  that  the  volcanic 
vents  thus  circumstanced  form  a  kind  of  transition  from  active  volcanoes 
to  those  commonly  termed  ^'extinct."  The  last  stream  of  lava  which 
issued  from  Monte  Rotaro,  in  Ischia,  is  that  of  1302,  known  as  Arso. 
The  only  traces  of  volcanic  action  now  existing  in  this  island  are  its  hot 
q>ring8.  Thus  no  eruptions  of  molten  rock,  cinders,  or  ashes  have 
tftken  place  at  that  old  volcanic  vent  for  about  five  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  may  not  be  improbable,  from  ancient  writings  and  modern  appear- 
inces,  that  at  the  promontory  of  Methana  (formerly  Methone),  on  the 
eoast  of  Greece,  volcanic  forces  were  in  activity,  and  had  not  finally 
ceased  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  though  since  then  that  volcanic  vent  has 
remained  quiescent. §  Dr.  Daubeny  infers,  from  Livy  and  Julius  Ob- 
Bequens,  that  the  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  Alban  Hills  (Central 
Italy)  may  have  continued  down  to  historic  times. || 

»  ''Descripdon  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  247. 

t  Hoffmann,  «Poggendorff's  Annalen,"  1832. 

t  Daabenjy  '< Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  247.  ''It  flows  down  the  mountain," 
Br.  Danbeny  states,  ''in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  which,  however,  it  never  appears  to 
nadi,  becoming  soUd  before  it  arrives  at  that  point.  Some  portions,  however,  of  the 
congealed  mass  ore  continually  detached,  and  roll  down  into  the  sea." 

{  Danbeny,  "Volcanoes,"  p.  828.  It  would  appear  that  at  that  time  the  volcano 
vaa  sometimes  so  hot  as  to  be  inaccessible,  and  to  be  visible  afar  off  at  night,  the  sea 
ilso  being  heated  near  it.  The  hills  of  the  peninsula,  according  to  Virlet  ('<  Expedition 
Sdentifiqne  de  Mor^e,"  1839),  are  741  metres  (2431  English  feet)  above  the  sea,  and 
he  infers  that  among  the  igneous  rocks  of  different  dates  there  found,  the  last  volcanic 
action,  here  noticed,  occurred  on  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  trachyte 
]ireeent8  a  black  and  scoriaceous  aspect. 

II  He  observes  ("Volcanoes,"  p.  170)  that  "there  are  indeed  some  passages  in 
ancient  writers  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  a  volcano  to  have  existed  among  these 
moontains  even  at  a  period  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history,  for  Livy  notices  a 
■hower  of  stones,  which  continued  for  two  entire  days,  from  Mount  Albano,  during  the 
Second  Panic  War ;  and  Julius  Obsequens,  in  his  work  '  De  Prodigiis,'  remarks  that  in 
the  year  640,  A.  U.  C,  the  hiU  appeared  to  be  on  fire  during  the  night" 
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The  eruption  at  the  promontory  of  Methana  may,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  sudden,  a  considerable  mound  haying  been  thrust  up,  or 
accumulated  in  a  short  time,  in  the  manner  of  JoruUo,*  which  rose 
above  the  Mexican  plain,  in  about  four  months,  to  the  height  of  1600 
feet,  or  the  still  more  rapid  production  of  the  Monte  Nuoto,  near 
Naples,  which,  in  about  two  days,  attained  an  altitude  of  440  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  These  sudden  outburstB 
are  important  as  regards  the  causes  of  volcanic  action,  more  especially 
when  no  appearance  of  a  previous  volcanic  vent  seems  to  have  presented 
itself.  It  would  appear  that  prior  to  June,  1759,  the  area  upon  which 
Jorullo  now  8tan(}s  was  covered  by  plantations  of  indigo  and  sugar, 
bounded  by  two  brooks,  the  Guitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  June,  sub- 
terranean noises,  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  commenced,  and  lasted 
fifty  to  sixty  days.  In  September  all  appeared  again  tranquil,  but  on 
the  28th  and  29th  of  that  month  the  subterranean  noises  were  repeated, 
and  according  to  Humboldt,  an  area  of  three  or  four  square  miles  rose 
up  like  a  bladder.  This  uprise  is  considered  to  be  marked  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  89  feet  around  the  edges  of  the  ground  thus  moved;  one  con- 
tinued to  the  height  of  524  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the  present 
volcanic  district.  The  subsequent  eruption  was  very  violent,  fragments 
of  rock  being  ejected  to  great  heights,  cinders  and  ashes  thrown  out  in 
abundance,  and  the  light  emitted  being  visible  at  considerable  distanced. 
The  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  poured  themselves  into  the  new  volcanie 
vent.  '^Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  called 
by  the  natives  Homitos  (ovens),  issued  forth  from  the  Malpays.  Each 
small  cone  is  a  fumerole,  from  which  a  thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  22  to  82  feet.  In  many  of  them  a  subterranean  noise 
is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebul- 
lition." Six  volcanic  masses,  varying  from  300  to  1600  feet  in  height, 
were  thrown  up  from  amid  these  cones,  out  of  a  chasm  having  a  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  direction.  From  the  north  side  of  the  highest  (Jorullo)  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lava  was  ejected,  containing  fragments  of  other 
rocks.     The  great  eruptions  terminated  in  February,  1760. 

Respecting  Monte  Nuovo,  the  first  indications  of  its  production  were 
noticed  on  the  28th  of  September,  1538,  when,  according  to  an  eye-wit- 
ness,t  the  sea  bottom  near  Puzzuoli  became  dry  for  1300  yards,  and 
the  fish  left  upon  it  were  carried  away  in  wagons.  At  eight  o'clock 
next  morning  the  ground  is  reported  to  have  sunk,  where  the  volcanie 
orifice  afterwards  appeared,  about  13  feet.  At  noon  the  earth  began 
to  swell  up,  and  became  as  high  as  the  Monte  Rossi,  and  from  the  vent 
formed,  fire,  stones,  and  ashes  were  ejected,  so  that  finally  the  hill  took 

*  Danbenj,  *<Defloription  of  Volcanoes/'  p.  827. 

f  Franceseo  del  Nero.  A  letter  of  his  to  Nicola  del  Benino  of  Naples,  and  sent  to 
Boaie  in  1688,  wm  first  published  in  Leonhard's  **  Jahrbuch  fiir  Geologic,"  1840,  and 
JlMbt^  givw  a  translation  of  it,  *<  l>escription  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  208. 
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the  fcnrm  now  seen.  For  70  miles  around  the  yolcano  the  country  was 
covered  with  ashes,  killing  birds,  hares,  and  smaller  animals,  and  break- 
ing down  trees.  Monte  Nuovo  is  489  English  feet  high,  and  has  a 
crater  in  its  centre  420  feet  deep,  according  to  M.  Dufr^noy.  At  the 
bottom  there  is  a  cavem,  at  the  extremity  of  which  Professor  James 
Forbes  found  a  spring  issuing  with  a  temperature  of  182*5^. 

These  instances  of  the  sudden  production  of  volcanic  vents  on  dry 
land  (and  when  we  consider  the  chances  for  observing  and  recording 
them,  they  were  probably  far  more  numerous  within  the  last  1000  years) 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  observer  that  the  uprise  of  volcanoes  through 
tiie  sea  would  be  expected  amid  and  around  volcanic  islands  and  regions. 
In  the  atmosphere  they  retain  their  forms,  such  as  are  presented  at 
Jomllo  and  Monte  Nuovo;  raised  through  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
stability  of  such  portions  depends,  as  above  mentioned  (p.  95),  upon  the 
power  of  the  volcanic  mass  to  resist  the  action,  first,  of  the  breakers, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  wind-waves,  where  the  former  may  have  cut  it 
down  to  the  proper  depths.  The  volcanic  outbursts  of  this  kind  between 
Ptatellaria  and  Sicily,  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  among  the  Azores, 
have  been  already  noticed  (pp.  95  and  123).  To  these  may  be  added 
(u  showing  how  much  depends  on  the  opportunity  and  ability  to  have 
Bieh  submarine  terminating  in  subaerial  eruptions  recorded,  and  the 
nage  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  known),  the  mud,  smoke, 
ind  flame  noticed  by  Strabo  as  rising  through  the  sea  amid  the  Lipari 
Uands,  and  the  flame  also  rising  there  above  its  level  during  the  Social 
War,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny.  "*" 

Volcanic  accumulations  would  appear  sometimes  to  rest  upon  conside- 
nble  hollows,  and  also  to  have  large  cavities  distributed  among  them, 
the  portions  covering  or  surrounding  which  being  either  unable  to  resist 
tbe  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  even  in  the  tranquil  periods 
of  a  volcano,  or  broken  through  during  eruptions,  the  volcanic  matter 
falls  in,  or  water  retained  amid  the  cavities  is  ejected.  Of  the  falling 
m  of  volcanic  accumulations,  depressions  sometimes  taking  the  place  of 
protmsions,  many  instances  are  given;  but  of  those  which  happen  to 
We  become  known,  the  disappearance  of  Papandayang,  a  volcano  of 
Java,  in  1772,  would  seem  to  be  most  remarkable.  Papandayang, 
finrmerly  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  Java,  was  situated  on  the  south- 
vestem  part  of  that  island.  After  a  short  but  violent  paroxysm,  and 
ai)out  midnight,  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  August,  a  luminous  cloud 

*  DetidUng  the  eridence  on  this  head,  Dr.  Daubenj  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  258) 
aiks  if  the  oomparatiTelj  recent  origin  of  the  Island  of  Lipari  itself  may  not  be  inferred 
from  its  present  fertility  as  compared  with  the  sterility  ascribed  to  it  by  Cicero.  He 
also  points  to  the  fresh  condition  of  the  craters  of  this  island,  as  obserred  by  Hoffman, 
the  hot  springs  and  stnfes  at  San  Calogero,  near  the  town  of  Lipari,  and  the  statement 
of  Strabo  that  this  island  emitted  a  fiercer  fire  than  Stromboli,  as  perhaps  showing  that 
an  mctiye  Tolcano  may  haTO  existed  in  it  even  within  the  Mstorioal  period. 
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enveloped  the  xnonntain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sides  and  foot  of  the 
Tolcano  betook  themselves  to  flight,  ^^  but  before  they  coidd  all  save 
themselves,  the  whole  mass  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
it  actually /eS  in  and  disappeared  in  the  earth/'  This  was  accompa* 
nied  by  sounds  like  the  discharge  of  heavy  ^annon,  and  an  abundance 
of  volcanic  substances  were  thrown  out  and  spread  around  the  adjoining 
country.  The  area  thus  swallowed  up  was  estimated  as  measuring 
fifteen  by  six  miles.  Forty  villages  are  stated  to  have  been  partly 
swallowed  up,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Volcanic  substances  thrown 
out,  and  2957  inhabitants  perished.  Persons  sent  to  examine  the  locality 
found  the  heat  of  the  substances  surrounding  it,  and  piled  up  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  so  great,  that  they  were  unable  to  approach  the 
spot  six  weeks  afterwards.* 

Cavities  amid  volcanic  accumulations  may  not  only  be  partially  or 
wholly  filled  by  water,  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapours,  finding 
their  way  into  them,  or  derived  from  the  percolation  of  rain  or  melted 
snows  upon  the  exterior  of  a  volcano,  but  the  waters  in  them  may  be 
sometimes  of  a  temperature  and  kind,  permitting  the  existence  and  in- 
crease of  animal  life.  Humboldt  records,  that  **  when,  in  the  night  of 
the  19th  June,  1698,  the  summit  of  Garguairazo  (18,000  French  feet 
in  height,)t  fell  in,  leaving  two  immense  peaks  of  rock  as  the  sole  re- 
mains of  the  wall  of  the  crater,  masses  of  liquid  tufa,  and  of  argillaceous 
mud  {locUizales),  containing  dead  fish,  spread  themselves  over,  and  ren- 
dered sterile  a  space  of  nearly  two  square  German  miles.  The  putrid 
fevers,  which  seven  years  before  prevailed  in  the  mountain  town  of 
Ibarra,  north  of  Quito,  were  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  dead  fish 
ejected  in  like  manner  from  the  volcano  of  Imbaburu."^  The  fish 
here  noticed  {Pimelodu8  cyclopum)^  Humboldt  further  informs  us, 
"  multiply  by  preference  in  the  obscurity  of  the  caverns ;"  possibly, 
also,  there  may  be  something  in  the  temperature  of  the  waters.  He 
observes,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  discharges  of  waters,  pent 
up  in  volcanic  cavities,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Quito  be- 
eame  acquainted  with  these  little  fish,  called  by  them  Preiiadilla. 

That  the  waters  of  such  hollows  and  cavities  are  not  always  thus  fitted 
for  the  existence  and  increase  of  animal  life  would  be  expected,  when 
the  observer  reflects  upon  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  are 
likely  to  occur.  As  an  example  of  the  efiects  produced  by  the  admix- 
ture of  gaseous  volcanic  emanations  with  the  waters  in  such  reservoirs, 
we  may  adduce  the  great  flow  of  acid  water  which  accompanied  an  erup- 
tion of  the  Javanese  volcano  of  Guntur,  or  Gounung  Guntur,  in  1800, 

*  Dr.  Horsfield,  as  quoted  bj  l)r.  Daubenj,  '*  Desoription  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition, 
p.  406. 

1 19,200  Englisli  feet 

X  Kosmos,  7th  edition  (Sabine's  Translation),  p.  222.  This  fact  has  long  since  been 
mentioned  by  Hnmboldt  in  his  earlier  works. 
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when  not  only  streams  of  lava  were  poured  out  (a  rare  circumstance,  it 
would  appear,  among  the  Javanese  volcanoes,  commonly  ejecting  little 
else  than  cinders  and  ashes),'*'  but  also  an  acid  torrent.  A  river  de- 
scending from  this  volcano  is  described  as  suddenly  swelling,  ^^  charged 
with  a  large  quantity  of  white,  acid,  sulphurous  mud."  On  the  8th  of 
Oetober  of  that  year,  ^^  the  waters  came  pouring  down  into  the  valley, 
eanying  everything  before  them,  sweeping  away  the  carcases  of  men 
and  sondry  animals,  and  covering  the  face  of  the  country  with  a  thick 
coat  of  mud."  On  the  12th,  a  still  greater  '^  deluge  of  mud"  came 
down  the  valley.  Such  sudden  increases  of  the  volume  of  water  would 
seem  to  point  to  its  discharge  from  extensive  cavities  where  it  was,  for 
the  time,  pent  up,  and  where  it  became  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
derived,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  points  out,  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.t 

Without  uselessly  multiplying  examples  of  the  discharge  of  conside- 
rable volumes  of  water,  apparently  pent  up  in  the  hollows  of  volcanoes, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1755,  a  volume  of  water  was  suddenly  dis- 
charged from  a  cavern  below  the  great  crater  of  Etna,  and  that,  dashiiig 
orer  the  snows  and  side  of  the  mountain,  it  destroyed  and  carried  before 
it  a  large  amount  of  matter.  Torrents  of  water  are  stated  to  have  issued 
fiom  Vesuvius  during  the  great  eruption  of  1631,  but  whether  from  caverns 
amid  the  accumulations,  or  as  the  result  of  the  somewhat  sudden  conden- 
ation  of  large  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour  discharged  from  the  crater,  is 
not  clear.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  collection  of  waters  amid  volcanic  accu- 
mdations,  would  appear  the  needful  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
soch  cavities,  and  of  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  in,  or  the  infil- 
tration of  rain  or  melted  snow  into  them.  These  outbursts  require  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  torrents  descending  the  sides  of  vol- 
cinoes  more  or  less  covered  by  snow,  either  in  the  higher  northern  and 
wmthem  latitudes,  or  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
temperate  or  tropical  regions.  The  suddenly-melted  snows  of  Gotopaxi 
(fig.  121)  pour  down  the  furrows  on  its  sides,  as  in  the  eruption  of  1803, 
vhen,  in  a  single  night,  the  snows  disappeared  from  the  cone,  and  the 
molting  torrents  of  water  transported  cinders  and  ashes  into  the  Rio 
Tivfo  and  the  Rio  de  los  Alaques.^    Humboldt  refers  generally  to  the 

*Ia  a  letter  to  Dr.  BaaboDj  (Description  of  YolcanoeB,  p.  409),  Mr.  Beete  Jukes, 
■Qo^ug  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  hard  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
voleaaio  dittricta  of  Java,  infers,  that  the  Javanese  volcanoes  '*had  long  ceased  to  erupt 
IftTi^  and  have  for  ages  been  burying  the  previous  streams  under  piles  of  ashes  and 
Pttwdcr.*' 

t  Daubeny  (DescripUon  of  Volcanoes,  p.  408),  quoting  Boon  Mesch,  **  Dissertatio  de 
Iieendiis  Montium  JavsB,"  1826,  who  obtahied  his  information  from  Reinwardt,  the 
Dnteh  traveUer  in  Java. 

t  "Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,"  Atlas,  Art  Catopaxi,  Paris,  1810. 
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high  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  as  thus,  by  the  sndden  melting  of  their 
snows  transporting  smoking  scoriae  among  the  lower  lands,  producing 
great  inundations.'*'  Similar  effects  necessarily  follow  similar  causes  in 
the  temperate  regions.  Probably,  however,  the  consequences  of  the 
sudden  melting  of  snow  and  ice  from  volcanic  action  are  nowhere  bo 
great  as  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  large  glaciers,  holding  or  sup* 
porting  mineral  matter,  are  broken  up,  and  partly  melted  and  partly  in 
fragments  are  hurried  onwards  to  the  lower  levels.  The  accounts  given 
of  the  effects  thus  produced  in  Iceland  show,  that  the  torrents  so  caused 
and  intermingled  with  ice,  are  of  no  slight  geological  importance.*  Al- 
though, under  ordinary  circumstances,  so  little  mineral  matter  appears 
capable  of  being  moved  on  Victoria  Land  (p.  256),  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  during  considerable  eruptions  of  such  volcanoes  as  those  of  Mount 
Erebus  and  Mount  Terror,  great  heats  may  suddenly  melt  the  snows 
clothing  these  mountains,  producing  large  volumes  of  water,  which  may 
continue  liquid  for  a  time  su£Scient  to  furrow  into,  and  carry  off  Bcorie 
and  ashes,  usually  bound  together  by,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  un- 
frequently  interstratified  with,  the  great  snow  covering  of  those  r^ons. 

The  observer  should  well  consider  the  mineralogical  structure  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  volcanic  products,  whether  these 
may  be  in  the  form  of  lava  streams,  of  molten  rock  which  has  risen  in, 
and  more  or  less  filled  fissures,  of  scoriaceous  substances  of  considerable 
bulk,  or  of  those  lighter  bodies  commonly  known  as  pumice,  cinders, 
and  ash.  Though  much  has  been  accomplished,  more  especiallj  of  late 
years,  respecting  this  knowledge,  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  greatly 
advancing  such  inquiries,  and  though  some  apparently  sound  general 
conclusions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  formed,  it  will  be  evident, 
before  certain  of  these  can  be  fully  admitted,  however  they  may  be 
applicable  to  the  particular  localities  noticed,  that,  looking  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  volcanic  vents  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  an  observer 
possesses  ample  opportunities,  by  careful  research  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  of  still  further  advancing  our  knowledge  in  this  respect. 

Whether  the  solid  volcanic  rocks  are  crystalline,  stony,  or  vitreouSi 
will,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  324),  often  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
the  conditions  as  to  cooling,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  all  other 
circumstances  being  the  samc.f     Hence  the  chemical  composition  of 

• 

*  Kosmos,  7th  English  edition  (Sabine),  p.  221. 

f  It  is  yery  essential,  in  such  inyestigatious,  to  bear  the  other  eqaality  of  oonditioiis 
in  mind,  for  there  may  be  circumstances  much  modifying  the  external  parts  of  lava 
onrrents.  Thus  M.  Dufr^noy  (Mdmoires  poor  serrir  k  one  Description  G^ologiqiie  6» 
la  France,  t.  i?.)  menUons  haying  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  interior  of  a  laya  ouzreBt 
near  Naples  were  formed  of  a  mineral  which  could  be  acted  upon  by  acids,  while  the 
•vxfaee  was  prinoipaUy  composed  of  one  not  so  attackable.    In  like  manner  also,  as 

hy  Xr.  Dana  (Geology. of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
■ad  wy  llqiiid  lava  kept  long  boiling  or  simmering  In  a 
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Tolcanio  roc]y^,  which  have  been  ejected  and  flowed  in  a  molten  state, 
may  often  be  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  different  states  of  mineral 
aspect.  If  the  adjustment  of  the  particles  composing  certain  crystalline 
mineralB  has  been  prevented  by  the  absence  of  the  needful  conditions, 
Bach  as  by  a  sudden  refrigeration  of  the  mass,  these  particles  would 
remain  diffused. 

The  solid  yolcanic  products  most  studied  and  known  to  us  have  been 
divided  into  rocks  named  trachyte  and  dolerite,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  former  often  preceded  the  latter  in  the  time  of  produc- 
tion. Minerals  of  the  felspar  family  constitute  essential  portions  of 
these  rocks,  entering  more  extensively  into  the  composition  of  trachyte 
than  into  that  of  dolerite.  Both  rocks  may  be  also  viewed  as  silicates, 
chiefly  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  Trachytes  are 
indeed  considered  **  chemically  trisilicates,  with  or  without  an  excess  of 
silica."*  Trachyte  may,  however,  according  to  the  definitions  given, 
abo  contain  free  silica  or  quartz,  and  the  separate  minerals  mica,  horn- 
blende, or  augite.  Dolerite  is  composed  of  the  felspar  known  as  labra- 
dorite  and  of  augite,  and  the  term  augite  rock  is  sometimes  given  to  this 
eomponnd.  In  this  latter  rock  the  proportion  of  silica  is  diminished, 
and  that  of  lime  and  magnesia  increased.!  This  classification  of  the 
more  solid  volcanic  products  into  two  main  divisions,  however  convenient 
as  affording  facilities  for  investigation,  is  found  to  need  such  modifica- 
tion, that  an  intermediate  class  of  rocks,  termed  trachyte-dolerites,  has 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Abich,  in  which  the  composition  partakes  of  the 
mineral  characteristics  of  both  trachyte  and  dolerite.  With  respect  to 
ehanges  in  chemical  composition,  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks,  that  '^  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  soda  is  likewise  a  remarkable  circumstance,  modern 
Iftvas  appearing  to  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it  than  the  vol- 
canic products  of  ancient  periods,  and  various  minerals  being  hence 
produced  in  which  this  alkali  is  predominant  (natrolite,  nepheline,  thom- 
Bonite,  &c)t 

It  is  highly  needful  that  the  observer  should  most  carefully  study  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  these  rocks  in  volcanic  districts,  as  he  will  readily 

Toloanie  Tent,  like  Kilanea,  in  Hawaii,  may  haye  certain  of  its  parts  separable,  the  more 
•qpeeiany  as  the  temperature  may  increase  in  any  column  of  laya  in  proportion  to  the 
pmsore  upon  its  parts. 

*  Daubeny,  "Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edition,  p.  16. 

f  Bespeoting  the  diminntion  of  silica.  Dr.  Daubeny  obseryes  (Description  of  Volcanoes, 
8d  edition,  p.  17),  that  it  is  *'  indicated  by  the  sabstitution  of  labradorite  for  orthoclase, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  one  atom  of  silica  instead  of  three,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
kcnblendo  or  augite,  in  both  which  minerals  the  silica  bears  a  still  smaller  proportion 
to  the  base  with  which  it  is  combined."  Rammelsberg  (Dictionary  of  Mineralogy, 
Biriiiiy  1841)  is  quoted  as  pointing  to  augite  as  R'  Si^  where  &  is  either  lime,  mag- 
aeria,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  silica  being  sometimes  also 
TCplaoed  by  alumina,  as  is  also  the  case  in  hornblende. 

X  •'Deieription  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  19. 
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perceiye  that  if  their  somewhat  general  sequence  be  from  the  trachytie 
to  the  doleritic  compounds,  an  important  change  had  been  effected  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  earlier  and  later  substances  have  been 
ejected  from  volcanoes.  The  subject  requires  to  be  regarded  on  the  large 
scale,  and  due  weight  given  to  those  modifications  arising,  as  will  be 
further  noticed  hereafter,  from  the  admixture  of  matter  derived  from 
various  rocks,  amid  which  mineral  volcanic  products  may  have  had  to 
pass  before  they  were  finally  ejected. 

In  such  examinations  the  chemical  composition  of  the  rock,  more  ^pe> 
cially  when  the  minerals  noticed  may  be  either  ill  developed,  or  their 
component  parts  have  been  unable  to  collect  together  in  definite  arrange- 
ments, is  evidently  of  importance.  The  rock-glasses,  or  obsidians,  may 
as  well  belong  to  one  class  as  the  other,  and  so,  also,  certain  stony  ¥»• 
rieties,  wherein  any  real  development  of  distinct  minerals  has  not  been 
effected.  Dr.  Abich  has  proposed  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  vol- 
canic rocks  as  affording  great  aid  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  silica 
in  them,  a  view  in  which  Dr.  Daubeny  would  appear  to  concur,  remark- 
ing that  in  these  rocks  ^^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  is  inversely 
as  the  amount  of  silica,  and  directly  as  that  of  the  other  bases,  so  that 
a  near  approximation  may  a)so  be  obtained  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion by  merely  ascertaining  their  weight."* 

When  assuming  chemical  composition  from  mineral  structure,  and 
that  the  substances  constituting  the  base  of  certain  definite  forms  are 
constant,  the  observer  has  not  only  to  distinguish  the  minerals  them* 
selves,  but  also  to  give  due  weight  to  the  replacement  of  some  sub- 
stances by  others,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  mineral,t  and  to 

*  Ibid.  p.  18.     The  following  table  is  giyen  in  illustration : — 

Spedflc  OrATity.       SUicft  per  etnt. 

Trachytie  porphyry,     ....  2-5783  69-46 

Trachyte,      .        .        .        .        .        .  2-6821  66-86 

Domite, 2-6834  65-50 

Andesite, 2-7032  64*45 

Trachyte-dolerite,         ....  2-7812  57-66 

Dolerite, 2-8618  58-09 

Clinkstone,  with  a  specific  graTity  of  2-5770,  and  containing  57-66  of  silica,  and 
glassy  andesite,  specific  gpravity  2-5851,  with  silica  66-55,  not  harmonising  witb  tUi 
ylew,  it  is  remarked,  that  though  clinkstone  chemically  resembles  trachyte-dolerite,  tt 
"has  a  different  mineral  composition,  for  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  xeolitio  miiM- 
ral  with  glassy  felspar,*'  and  that  "probably  the  same  may  apply  to  glassy  andesite." 

f  Before  engaging  in  inyestigations  of  this  kind,  the  obseryer  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  bodies  termed  uomorphous,  or  those  which  replace  each  oth^  with- 
out causing  any  alterations  in  the  structure  of  minerals.  In  inquiries  into  the  chemiesl 
composition  of  rocks,  a  knowledge  of  these  substances  is  highly  important.  Thus,  for 
example,  magnesia,  lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  replace  each 
other  in  any  proportion.  As  M.  Dufr^noy  has  well  remarked  (Traitd  de  Mineralogist 
tom.  L  p.  19),  "  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  present  the  same  composition,  that  mine- 
rals should  exactly  contain  the  same  weight  of  their  simple  constituent  substances ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  there  is  an  exact  relation  between  the  bases  and  the  acids  they  contain, 
er  between  their  isomorphoos  substances." 
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the  unoant  of  matter  of  different  kinds  which  may,  as  it  were,  be 
entangled  with  that  which  gives  the  form,  the  entangled  matter  being 
sometimes  more  considerable  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  compelled, 
as  it  were,  by  that  considered  essential  to  the  mineral,  to  take  the 
arrangement  of  parts  belonging  to  it.'*' 

Carefully  searching  for  facts  illustrative  of  the  conditions  under 

lAich  the  mineral  matter  ejected  from  volcanoes  may  have  been  derived 

in  the  first  place,  or  modified  afterwards,  it  is  essential  to  apply  for  aid 

to  chemistry  as  well  as  mineralogy,  important  as  the  latter  may  be. 

The  passage  of  vapours  and  gases  through,  or  their  entanglement  in, 

laTis,  whether  solid,  somewhat  vesicular,  or  highly  cellular,  as  pumice, 

is  often  sufficient  to  produce  modifications  requiring  great  attention. 

Again,  after  cooling,  with  cavities  in  them  of  various  sizes,  containing 

matter  partly  gathered  together  out  of  the  mass  of  the  containing  rock, 

and  partly  from  extraneous  sources,  lavas  may  not  only  be  modified  in 

their  composition,  but  mineral  substances  may  be  formed  in  them  of  a 

different  character  from  those  which  would  have  separated  out  from  the 

original  fused  rock.     Again,  also,  lavas,  from  exposure  to  atmospheric 

influences,  may  have  lost  some  of  the  soluble  substances  originally 

catering  into  their  composition.     Thus  no  little  care  is  required  in  the 

idection  of  portions  of  a  volcanic  rock  which  shall  properly  represent 

iti  original  condition,  as  regards  its  component  chemical  substances. 

Alb  the  felspathic  minerals  enter  so  largely  into  volcanic  rocks,  and 
indeed  constitute  a  considerablcpart  of  igneous  rocks,  viewed  generally, 
the  annexed  table  (page  352)  of  their  chemical  composition  and  spe- 
d&e  gravities,  by  Dr.  Abich,f  may  be  found  useful. 

*  Thb  power  of  one  compound  to  compel  others  to  take  its  crystalline  form  is  of  no 
fitSe  importance,  also,  in  estimating  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks.  These  admix- 
tots  are  dearly  mechanical  in  some  instances,  as  for  example  in  the  well-known  crjs- 
tiUiied  sandstone,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  Fontaineblean,  where  grains  of  siliceoos 
aad,  in  large  quantity,  are  entangled  in  carbonate  of  lime,  so  crystallized  as  to  include 
than  without  destroying  its  form.  Artificial  compounds  may  be  made,  in  which  large 
proportiona  of  some  substances  may  be  mingled  with  others,  the  ftmdamental  crystalline 
Am  of  the  former  remaining  uniigured;  thus,  for  instance^  M.  Beudant  succeeded  in 
pvodndng  crystals  of  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  contained  86  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phite of  sine,  the  remaining  15  per  cent  only  being  the  proportion  of  the  substance 
ghbg  the  form  to  the  crystals  (**  Annales  des  Mines,"  1817,  t  ii.  p.  10). 

t  **  Ueber  die  Natur  und  den  Zusammenhang  der  ynlkanischen  Bildungen,"  Bruns- 
vittk,  1841. 
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COMPOBITIOflT    07    CJCBTAXN    LAVAS    AND    PUMICBS.      S5S 

From  the  same  author  haa  also  been  compiled  the  following  table  of 
the  chemical  constituents  of  several  trachytes  and  other  volcanic 
rocks : — 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

T 

8 

e 

10 

smca    •   . 

78-46 

68-85 

67-09 

61-19 

61-08 

6707 

57-76 

62-20 

58-88 

49-21 

Ahmina.    . 

18-05 

18-92 

15-68 

17-18 

17-21 

18-19 

17-56 

20-80 

1204 

15-76 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-49 

2-28 

4-59 

|5-46 

f4-84 
\0-17 

4-74 

6-78 

4-80 

9-25 

11-84 

mAnsanese 

traco 

•  • 

*  • 

0-82 

0-82 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

y  «                    ^ 

0-46 

0-85 

2-25 

1-52 

1-48 

8-69 

5-46 

2-70 

8-88 

6-97 

UmgawoM    . 

0-89 

2-20 

0-97 

0-28 

2-07 

8-46 

2-76 

1-40 

7-96 

6-01 

PotMh    .    . 

4-89 

8-24 

8-56 

4-87 

7-16 

2-18 

1-42 

8-10 

|4-76 

f4-87 
\606 

Soda .     .    . 

6-28 

4-29 

5-07 

7-98 

4-64 

4-90 

6-82 

5-20 

1.  Forphyritio  trachyte,  with  mica,  from  Ponxa.  '  2.  Porphjritic  trachyte  from 
Konte  Gnadia,  lipari.  8.  Trachyte  from  the  Drachenfels.  4.  LaTa  from  Monte 
NvoTO.  6.  Laya,  named  Ano,  Ischia.  7.  Trachyte-dolerite  fri>m  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  8.  Bocca  di  Giannicolo,  Val  del  Boto,  Etna.  9.  Dolerite  of  Strombolino.  10. 
LaTa  of  YeenTins. 

The  annexed  table  has  been  constructed  from  the  analyses  of  the 
lavas  from  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma,  as  given  by  M.  Dufr^oj : — 


1 

» 

3 

4 

5 

Silioa     .... 

53-10 

50-55 

4910 

50-98 

48-02 

Alumina     .     .     . 

16-58 

20-80 

22-28 

22  04 

17-50 

Protoxide  of  iron. 

9-96 

8-60 

7-82 

8-89 

7-70 

Lime 

8-84 

5-20 

8-88 

5-94 

0-24 

Magnesia    .    .    . 

1-16 

1-21 

2-92 

1-28 

9-84 

Soda 

9-46 

8-42 

9-04 

812 

2-40 

Potash  .... 

2-28 

2-52 

8  06 

8-54 

12-74 

Loss 

4-17 

8-20 

2-40 

•    • 

1-56 

Increase     .    .    . 

.  . 

•    • 

•    • 

0-24 

.  . 

1.  LaTa  of  PaTo.  2.  LaTa  of  1884,  taken  immediately  below  the  Piano.  8.  LaTa  of 
Oanatello.    4.  LaTa  from  La  Scala.    5.  Monte  Somma,  mean  of  two  analyses. 

Comparing  the  composition  of  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  with  those  of 
Monte  Somma,  M.  Dufrdnoj  points  out,  that  while  the  latter  are 
almost  unattackable  by  acids,  those  of  the  former  are  in  a  great  moa- 
snre  soluble  in  them,  in  about  the  proportion  of  4  : 1 ;  and  that  while 
the  lava  of  Monte  Somma  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash,  in  that 
of  Vesuvius  soda  predominates.* 

*  ParaU^le  entre  les  diffdrents  products  Tolcaniqnes  des  enTirons  de  Naples,  et  rap- 
port entre  lenr  composition  et  les  phdnomtnes  que  les  ont  produit ;  Mdmoires  pour 
seirir  a  nne  Description  Gdologique  de  la  France,  t.  It.  p.  881,  (1888.)  M.  Dufrdnoy 
adds,  that  this  dilTerence  of  composition  is  also  apparent  in  the  minerals  common  to  the 
two  laTas,  the  angite  of  Monte  Somma  haTing  a  base  of  iron,  while  that  of  VesuTlas 
enters  among  the  calcareous  Tarieties,  such  as  sahlite. 

23 
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Respecting  lava  replete  with,  vesicleB  or  cells  (pumice),  the  following 
analyses  are  taken  from  Dr.  Abich  :* 


1 

» 

8 

4 

5 

• 

T 

e 

9 

Silica     .... 

60-79 

6108 

62-42 

62-29 

62  04 

68-11 

69-79 

78-77 

78-70 

SiUoa  and  Titanic 

acid    .... 

1-46 

1-45 

0-74 

.  . 

•    • 

1-28 

.  . 

.  • 

a    • 

Alnmina     .    .    . 

16*48 

17-84 

14-72 

16-89 

16-66 

8-21 

12-81 

10-88 

12-27 

Oxide  of  iron  .    . 

4-26 

7-77 

6-84 

4-16 

4-48 

8-28 

4*66 

1-80 

2-61 

_i_^__  mttTifmni^nA 

0*28 

0>62 

0-18 

tTAAA 

irium 

Linic      .... 

0-62 

1-46 

6-26 

1-24 

1-81 

014 

1-68 

1-21 

0« 

Magnesia    .     .     . 

0-79 

4-02 

8-28 

0-60 

0-72 

0-87 

0-68 

1-80 

0-89 

Potash  .... 

11-26 

2*86 

4-74 

6-21 

6-89 

8-82 

6-69 

4-29 

4^6S 

Soda      .... 

2-97 

1 

1-82 

1-66 

8-98 

8-66      1-60| 

2-02 

8-90 

4-78 

1.  Pumice  ftrom  Teneriffe.  2.  From  the  Island  of  Ferdinandea.  8.  From  the  vol- 
cano of  Arequipa,  Boliyla.  4.  From  the  Island  of  Ischia.  6.  From  the  Phlegreaa 
Fields.  6.  From  the  Island  of  Fantellaria.  7.  From  the  Island  of  Santorino.  8b 
From  Llactacnnga. 

According  to  Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jan.,  the  modem  lava  and  toI- 
canic  glass  of  Eilanea,  Hawaii,  not  only  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron,  but  also  soda,  to  the  exclusion  of  potash,  all  the  con- 
stituent substances  varying  much  in  their  relative  proportions,  f 

»  «  Ueber  die  Nator  and  den  Zosammenhang  der  Tulkanischen  Bildnngen,''  Bnuift- 
wick,  1841. 

t  Dana,  « Geology  of  the  United  SUtes  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  200,  whence  the 
following  analyses  are  extracted : — 


1 

9 

3 

4 

SiUca 

89-74 

61-93 

60-67 

69-80 

Alumina 

10-66 

1407 

■    • 

•    • 

Protoxide  of  iron  .     .     . 

22-29 

10-91 

88-62 

81-88 

Lime 

2-74 

6-20 

8-66 

.  . 

Magnesia 

2-40 

1-78 

1-18 

1-71 

Soda 

21-62 

6-81 

10-62 

4-88 

1.  Dark-coloixred  Pele's  Hair.  2.  Scoria.  3.  Compact  yitreons  laya.  4.  Compact 
stony  laTa.  8  and  4  are  from  the  same  specimen,  the  former  constituting  the  exterUnr 
portion  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Dana  also  gives  the  following  analysis  of  Pele's  Hair  by  Mr.  Peabody,  which 
agrees  with  the  above  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  differs  from 
it  by  giving  potash: — 

SUica 6000 

Protoxide  of  iron 28-72 

Lime 7*40 

Alumina 6-16 

Potash 6-00 

Soda 2-00 
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The  foUoidiig  are  analyses  of  rock-glasses,  or  obsidians,  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  showing  their  variable  composition: — 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

T 

Silica 

60-62 
1906 
4-22 
0-83 
0-69 
0-19 
10-68 
8-60 

62-70 
16-98 
4-98 
0-39 
1-77 
0-82 
6-09 
4-36 

7406 

12-97 

2-78 

0-12 

0-28 

4-16 
611 

74-80 
12-40 

208 

•  • 

1-96 
0-90 
6-40 

•  • 

84-00 
4-64 
601 

2-89 

•  •" 

8-66 

70-84 
8-68 

10-62 
0-32 
4-66 
1-67 

8-84 

69-46 
2-60 
2-60 

•    • 

7-54 
2-60 
7-12 
6-08 

Almninft 

Oxide  of  iron 

lime     .    .  ^.    .' 

Hftgneeia.         

Potooh 

Soda 

1.  From  Teneriffe  (Abich).  2.  Island  of  Prooida'  (Abioh).  8.  Lipari  (Abioh).  4. 
felkebanja  (Erdmann).  6.  Iceland  (Thomson).  6.  India  (Damour).  7.  Pasco  (Ber^ 
thitr). 


As  olivine  and  leucite  are  minerals  often  entering  largely  into  vol- 
canic rocks,  it  is  useful  that  the  observer,  while  estimating  the  chemical 
composition  of  those  in  which  they  may  occur,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  former 
ind  the  latter 


LA     VA     WUWW    AU      *TUAVU     WMVJ       *U«FJ     VW«U  ,     BUVWAVft     VVrVM      AU    MA«U\A     VUOPV 

is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron  [(Mg,  .^ef  ^i], 
iter  a  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina  (K^  Si'  +  3  Al  &i*).* 


{K' 


•> 


*  The  following  analyses  may  aid  in  showing  the  similar  composition  of  oliyine  ftrom 
nrioni  localities.    Seyeral  others  might  be  added  of  the  same  kind: — 


SiUea 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron   .    .     . 

manganese 

Alnmina 


40  09 

60-49 

8-17 

0-20« 

0-19 


40-46 

60-67 

807 

018« 

019 


3 


41-64 

60-04 

8-66 

0-26 

0-06 


41-44 

49-19 

9-72 

0-18 

016 


4012 

44-66 

16-32 

0-29 

0-14 


L  From  the  Vogelsberg,  Giessen  (Stromejer),  contains  also  0-87  protoxide  of  nickeL 
1  Kasalthoff,  Bohemia  (Stromeyer),  contains  also  0-33  protoxide  of  nickel.  8.  Isce- 
WtiBe  (Walmstedt).  4.  Le  Pay,  ViTarais  (Walmstedt),  contains  also  0-21  of  lime. 
6.  Monte  Somma  (Walmstedt). 

As  reipects  this  mineral,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  find  that  the  oliTine  found  in  the 
tttisorio  iron  of  Siberia  and  Otnmba,  South  America,  should  possess  a  similar  oompo- 
iitioiL 


1 

9 

Silica . 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron 

40-86 

47-36 

11-72 

0-48 

88-26 

49-68 

11-76 

Oil 

1.  From  Siberia  (Berzelins).    .2.  From  Otnmba  (Stromeyer). 

With  respect  to  leucite,  the  following  two  analyses,  the  first  from  VesuTius,  by 
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He  should  also  recollect  that  augite  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia* 
{(j9?  &i*  +  a^  Si*),  labradorite,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  limCy  and  sodaf 
(ft  Si  +  Al  ^i),  orthoclase  (potash-felspar),  a  silici^te  of  alumina  and 
potash^  (E  Si  +  Al  Si%  albite  (soda-felspar),  a  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina!  (Sa  SI  +  Al  gi^. 

The  chief  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  volcanic  rocks 
are  the  silicates  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda,  thO'  fusibility  of  the  different  compounds  of  which,  constitntuig 
distinct  minerals,  varies,  the  rocks  into  which  augite,  or  that  into  which 
silicate  of  lime  enters  most  largely,  being  the  easiest  of  reduction  to 
the  fluid  state  by  heat.  As  labradorite  likewise  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  silicate  of  lime,  and  is  more  fusible  than  orthoclase  (the 
potash-felspar),  both  the  minerals  entering  into  the  composition  of 
dolerite,  render  it  much  more  fusible  than  trachyte,  chiefly  formed  of 
the  potash-felspars.  Silicate  of  lime  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
characteristic  substance  in  the  dolerites,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare 
in  the  trachytes,  that  is,  of  those  in  which  true  orthoclase  predominate8.|| 
In  localities,  therefore,  where  trachytic  have  clearly  preceded  doleritic 
rocks,  the  more  fusible  have  succeeded  the  least  fusible  products^ — a 
fact  of  no  little  theoretical  value. 

With  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  certain  minerals,  such  as  olivine  and 
leucite,  through  the  mass  of  a  volcanic  rock,  having  once  been  formed, 

Arfredson,  and  the  second  from  Monte  Somma,  by  Awdcjew,  will  serre  to  show  the 
proportion  of  the  constitaent  parts: — 


1 

» 

Silica 

Alumina 

Potash 

Soda 

Peroxide  of  iron 

56-10 
28-10 
21-16 

•    • 

0-96 

56-05 

23-03 

20-40 

1-02 

•    • 

*  In  the  Tery  nnmerons  analyses  which  haTe  been  made  of  augite,  the  silica  TariM 
from  4706  (Arendal,  Oillenfelder  Maar  Eifel)  to  67-40  (Tjotteii,  Norway),  the  lime 
from  17-76  (Tyrol)  to  26-60  (Achmatowsk),  and  the  magnesia  from  6-83  (Finland)  to 
18-22  (Valine  de  Fassa).  There  is  usually  protoxide  of  iron  Tarying  from  4*81  (Tyrol) 
to  26-08  (Tunaberg,  Sweden),  as  also  alnmina  from  0-14  (Dalecarlia)  to  6-67  (GUlcn- 
felder  Maar  Eifel). 

f  R  being  taken  as  }  lime  and  J  soda,  the  chemical  composition  of  labradorite  ia 
considered  to  be  =  68-7  silica,  29-7  alumina,  12-1  lime,  and  4-6  soda.  There  are 
usually  also  small  portions  of  potass  Tarying  from  1-70  to  0-3. 

X  The  chemical  composition  of  orthoclase  is  inferred  to  be  66-4  silica,  18  alumina, 
and  16-6  potash,  a  little  soda  and  lime  being  included  in  the  latter. — Nicol,  '*  Manual 
of  Mineralogy,"  p.  119. 

2  Albite  is  considered  to  be  essentially  composed  of  69-3  silica,  19-1  alumina,  11 '6 
soda,  part  of  the  last  often  replaced  by  lime  or  potass. — Nicol,  "Manual  of  Biine- 
ralogy,"  p.  124. 

II  In  those  compounds  referred  to  orthoclase,  in  which  soda  is  more  abundant  than 
potash,  it  may  be  much  doubted  how  far  they  really  deserve  the  name,  unless  it  be  in- 
ferred, with  Dr.  Abich,  that  soda  and  potash  are  both  isomorphous  and  dimorphous. 
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that  is,  the  component  particles  of  the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  iron  of  the  one,  and  the  silicates  of  potash  and  alnmina  of  the  other, 
Lanng  been  placed  under  the  conditions  permitting  them  freely  to 
move  and  become  aggregated  in  the  definite  and  needful  manner,  these 
minerals  may  become  so  many  comparatively  infusible  bodies  amid  a 
more  fusible  mass.  Hence,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  the  containing  substance,  should  it,  for  example,  be  any  of  the 
doleritic  mixtures,  may  be  fused,  while  these  bodies  may  remain  un- 
melted,  retaining  their  forms  and  general  characters,  until  finally  acted 
upon  by  the  surrounding  molten  mass,  with  its  large  proportion  of 
silicate  of  lime,  forming  a  flux,  and  perhaps  by  a  more  elevated  tempe- 
rature. It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that,  as  has  been  above  men- 
tioned, a  lava  stream  may  be  ejected  containing  leucites  and  olivines 
derived  from  the  remelting  of  a  previously  formed  volcanic  rock.  Judg- 
ing from  the  specific  gravity  of  dolerites,  when  cold  and  solid  (2*94 — 
2*96),  leucite  crystals  (spec.  grav.  2-4 — 2*5)  would  easily  be  upborne, 
rising  towards  the  top  of  the  rock  in  its  fluid  state,  ready  to  be  ejected 
in  a  lava  stream.  This  would  not  be  the  case  with  olivine,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  (3*3 — 3*5)  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dolerites,  so.  that 
if  the  latter,  containing  disseminated  olivine,  were  remelted,  this 
mineral,  from  its  little  fusibility  and  greater  weight,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  descend,  like  any  substance  mechanically  suspended  in  a 
fluid  lighter  than  itself.  As  to  augite,  disseminated  crystals  of  it 
would,  from  their  ready  fusibility,  be  soon  melted,  though  their  specific 
gravity  would  be  3*2 — 3-5. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  as  it  has  been  thought  that 
trachytic  may  have  been  formed  from  felspar-porphyritic  and  granitic 
rocks  of  much  older  date,  that  upon  the  heat  to  which  the  one  or  the 
other  would  be  exposed,  might  depend  the  melting  of  these  rocks  either 
partially  or  wholly.  However  silica,  if  mingled  with  some  other  sub- 
stances, may  be  readily  fusible,  when  once  separated,  as  quartz,  it  is 
highly  refractory,  even  if  surrounded  by  fusible  silicates,  as  may  be 
readily  tried  in  the  laboratory,  and  seen  daily  in  the  slags  in  many 
great  metallurgical  works.  The  felspathic  portions,  which,  in  some 
granitic  and  felspar-porphyritic  rocks,  contain  soda  as  well  as  potash, 
are  not  difficult  of  fusion,  as  may  easily  also  be  found  by  experiment. 
With  the  mica,  much  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  potash,  lithia,  or 
magnesia  mica.  The  second  of  these  fuses  more  easily  than  the  first, 
and  both  more  readily  than  the  third,  which  we  have  found,  in  experi- 
ments, still  crystallized,  after  the  fusion  of  a  felspar-porphyry,  through 
the  base  or  paste  of  which  crystals  of  it  were  disseminated.  There 
appears  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  upon  the  melting  of  a  granite, 
composed  of  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  magnesia-mica,  the  first,  after 
fusion,  may  again  crystallize  and  envelope  the  two  latter,  held  meehaiii- 
cally  suspended  in  the  molten  fluid  during  the  fusion  of  tlie 
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portion.  Even  supposing  some  of  the  quartz  to  have  been  fused  (being 
surrounded  by  a  substance  acting  as  a  flux),  upon  the  recrjstallization 
of  the  orthoclase^  we  should  expect  that  the  extra  amount  of  silica,  not 
required  for  the  formation  of  that  mineral^  would  be  excluded  as  quartz. 
As  to  the  position  of  anj  unmelted  quartz  and  mica  of  a  granite,  the 
felspathic  portion  of  which  was  alone  fused,  if  the  latter  were  wholly 
oomposed  of  orthoclase  (sp.  gray.  2*53 — 2'58),  the  quartz  (sp.  gray. 
2*6)  might  haye  no  great  tendency  to  descend  in  the  fluid  body.  The 
mica  would  more  readily  fall  down,  its  specific  grayity,  for  the  potash 
kind,  being  2*8— -8*1,  and  for  the  magnesia  species,  that  which  is  some- 
what common  in  granites,  2*85-^2*9.  In  some  felspar-porphyries,  mica 
or  quartz,  and  sometimes  both,  are,  with  felspar,  and  occasionally  other 
minerals,  well  crystallized,  so  that  supposing  the  descent  of  the^  mica 
through  the  molten  mass,  and  the  quartz  more  mechanically  suspended 
in  it,  an  ejected  upper  portion  may  contain  the  quartz  crystals,  and  a 
subsequent  laya,  the  mica,  supposing  that  it  remained  still  unfused. 

The  attention  of  the  obseryer  is  called  to  this  mode  of  yiewing  the 
subject,  so  that,  eyen  on  the  minor  scale,  while  certain  trachytio  rocks 
are  before  him,  he  may  duly  estimate  the  sinking  or  rising  of  certain 
minerals  in  a  fluid  mass  of  molten  rock,  the  higher  or  lower  parts  of 
which  maybe  poured  out  of  ayolcano,  as  its  sides  may  either  hold 
firm,  so  that  laya  oyerflows  the  crater,  or  be  fissured,  letting  off  the 
fluid  matter  at  a  lower  leyel.  Viewing  the  whole  height  of  a  yolcano 
known  to  us  as  a  minor  fractional  part  of  the  depth  to  which  the  molten 
matter,  partially  from  time  to  time  thrown  out,  may  descend,  certain 
minerals  which  haye  remained  unfused  upon  the  partial  melting  of  fel- 
spar-porphyritic  or  granite  rocks  (at  first  taking  their  relatiye  positions 
according  to  their  specific  grayities),  may  be  subsequently  melted,  their 
elements  mingling  with  the  general  mass,  to  be  afterwards  cleyated  and 
ejected.  Thus  supposing  much  magnesia-mica  to  haye  descended  in 
the  molten  fluid,  upon  the  partial  melting  of  the  granite  which  con- 
tained it,  the  magnesia,  upon  the  final  fusion  of  the  mica,  might  wholly, 
or  partially,  aid  in  the  production  of  oliyine  in  subsequently  ejected 
laya.'*'  The  sinking  of  minerals  in  fluid  laya  long  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  Yon  Buch,  who  found  felspar  crystals  more  abundant  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  higher  part  of  a  current  of  obsidian  at  Teneriffe, 
and  Mr.  Darwin  has  more  recently  directed  attention  to  it.f 

*  In  some  of  the  mioas  the  magnesia  amounts  to  more  than  25  per  cent.  One  from 
Lake  Baikal,  analyied  by  Rose,  gave  26*97  of  this  substance,  and  another  from  Sala 
afforded  STanberg  25-89  per  cent. 

f  Von  Bach,  "Description  des  Isles  Canaries;"  and  Darwin,  <* Geological  Obserya- 
tions  on  the  Volcanic  Islands  yisited  dnring  the  Vojage  of  the  Beagle.*'  After  quoting 
the  labours  of  Von  Buch,  and  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Dr^e  (mentioned  by  him],  in 
which  crystals  of  felspar  in  melted  laya  were  found  to  haye  a  tendency  to  descend  to 
th«  bottom  of  the  omoibley  BIr.  Darwin  discusses  at  length  the  subject  of  the  relatiye 
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Volcanoes  having  apparendj  pierced  through  rocks  of  most  varied 
chemical  composition,  as  shown  by  the  fri^gments  of  them  so  often 
ejected,'*'  it  may  be  assumed  that  portions  of  anch  rocks,  when  not 
thrown  out  as  fragments,  may  be  often  fused  in  the  interior  of  the  vol- 
cano, their  elementary  substances  mingling  with  the  general  molten 
mass.  While  such  fragments  are  sometimes  little  altered,  as  if,  after 
being  broken  off  suddenly  from  their  parent  rocks,  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  effect  much  change  in  them,  others  appear 
to  have  been  acted  upon  in  various  degrees,  producing  modification  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  component  particles,  and  even  the  addition  to, 
or  subtraction  of  some  of  the  latter  themselves.f 

By  breaking  through,  and  entangling  portions  of  limestones  and  dolo- 
mitic  rocks,  much  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  fusion,  useful 
in  affording  materials  for  the  production  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  of  augite,  and  the  silicate  of  magnesia  of  olivine.  So,  also, 
with  other  accumulations  disrupted  and  partially  melted.  Indeed,  upon 
estimating  whence  the  mineral  matter  of  a  volcano  may  have  been  de- 
rived, it  becomes  not  only  desirable  to  consider  the  probable  composition 
of  any  igneous  rocks  which  may  have  been  remelted,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  refusion,  but  also  the  aqueous  deposits  of  variojos 
kinds  which  may  have  become  more  or  less  exposed  to  fusion  during  the 
time  that  a  volcano  has  been  ejecting  mineral  matter,  either  as  molten 
rock,  cinders,  or  ashes.^ 

• 

si^eeific  grayities  of  minerals  in  fluid  layas.  *<  In  a  body  of  liquified  rock,"  he  remadu* 
''left  for  some  time  without  any  violent  disturbance,  we  might  expect,  in  accordance 
with  the  aboTO  facts  (alluding  to  those  aboTC  noticed,  and  the  granulation  of  argentife- 
rous lead  in  Patterson's  process,  by  which  grains  or  imperfect  crystals  of  lead  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  mass),  that  if  one  of  the  constituent  minerals  became  aggre- 
gated into  crystals  or  granules,  or  had  been  enyeloped  in  this  state  from  some  pre- 
Yiously  existing  mass,  such  crystals  or  granules  would  rise  or  sink  according  to  their 
specific  gravity.  Now,  we  baye  plain  eyidence  of  crystals  being  embodied  in  many 
layas,  while  the  paste  or  basis  has  conUnued  fluid.  I  need  only  refer,  as  instances,  to 
the  seyeral  great  pseudo-porphyritic  streams  at  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  to  the  tri- 
chytic  streams  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  we  find  crystals  of  felspar  bent 
and  broken  by  the  moyement  of  the  surrounding  semi-fluid  matter.'* 

*  They  have  long  been  known  on  Vesuyius,  where  the  fragments  of  limestone,  on  the 
Monte  Somma  portion  of  that  yolcano,  haye  attracted  much  attention.  A  fragment  of 
fossiliferous  limestone  has  there  also  been  found.  Without  entering  generally  upon  the 
yarious  instances  of  the  ejected  fragments  of  rocks  from  yolcanoes,  it  may  be  useful  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  obseryer  to  those  of  limestone,  dolomite,  and  sandstone 
thrown  out  when  the  yolcanic  island  rose  through  the  sea  between  PanteUaria  and 
Sicily,  in  1881  (p.  95),  as  showing  that  they  may  be  sought  for  in  such  cases. 

f  Dr.  Daubeny  notices  the  probable  conyersion  of  the  ordinary  Alpine  limestone  of 
the  yicinity  of  Naples  into  granular  limestone  by  heat,  as  seen  in  the  fragments  of  the 
latter  limestone  found  at  the  Monte  Somma,  and  he  quotes  the  researches  of  Dr.  Fara- 
day, as  showing  that  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  expelled  from  limestone  unless  steam  be 
present. 

X  As  respects  the  yolcanic  region  of  Naples,  and  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  haye 
been  ejected  by  Vesuyius,  it  is  interesUng  to  consider  the  modifications  of  igneous 
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One  kind  of  lamination  observed  in  igneous  rocks  has  been  above 
noticed  (p.  828)  as  due  to  the  elongation  and  compression  of  vesicles, 
so  that  by  their  extreme  flattening  this  structure  is  produced.  In  die 
cases  of  minerals  ejected  in  an  unfused  state,  the  lava  current  in  whieh 
they  are  included  moving  onwards,  so  that  they  would  adjust  themselvefl 
according  to  their  forms  and  the  different  velocities  of  movement  pro- 
duced by  friction  against  the  supporting  rocks,  or  any  casing  of  more 
consolidated  portions  of  the  molton  stream,  we  might  expect  a  certaifl 
amount  of  arrangement  in  planes,  or  of  lamination  to  be  prodnoed. 
Mixtures  of  substances  of  different  kinds  may  sometimes  also  be  so  jux- 
taposed before  ejection  that  when  flowing  as  a  lava  current  they  formed 
separate  layers,  the  thinner,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  when 
the  more  elongated.'*'  Looking  also  to  the  spherical  bodies,  commobly 
formed  of  radiating  crystals  of  part  of  the  compound,  observed  when 
glasses  are  passing  into  the  stony  form  (examples  of  which  are  not 
unfrequently  produced  artificially),  we  should  anticipate,  imder  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  lava  passing  into  the  stony  from  its  fluid  condition,  and 
movement  still  prevailing  in  the  mass,  that  the  cooling  portions,  more 
especially  adjacent  to  the  ground  over  which  the  whole  was  pasnng^ 
might  sometimes  have  their  parts  so  acted  upon  that  planes,  composed 
of  little  spherules,  might  be  formed :  even  alternations  of  them  produced 
as  successive  portions  of  the  fluid  lava  became  exposed  to  similar  oondi' 

matter  which  might  arise  from  the  addition  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  any  fundament^] 
igneous  product  deriTed  from  great  depths.  Dr.  Abich  (Ueber  die  Natar  nnd  dm  Ibt 
sammenhang  des  Tulkanisohen  Bildungen,  Explanation  of  Plates,  p.  i?.),  giyea  the  ftl* 
lowing  analysis  of  the  dolomites  and  limestones  of  that  licinity : — 
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Carbonate  of  lime, .     . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Oxide  of  lime  and  alu- 
mina  

Silica  and  bitumen, 
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0 
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1-48 

0 
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96-72  98-40 
1-69    1-51 

0-82    0 
100   0 


1.  From  Capri.  2.  Valle  di  Sambruo,  between  Minuri  and  Majuri.  8.  Bfinnri 
4.  Between  Vico  and  Sorento.  5.  Talle  di  Sambruo.  6.  Monte  St.  Angelo,  CaitflUa 
mare.     7.  Punta  di  Lettere,  Castellamare.     8.  Capri.     9.  Tico.     10.  Capri. 

*  With  respect  also  to  the  lamination  of  igneous  rocks,  Mr.  Darwin  directs  attentioi 
to  the  probable  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  viscous  lava-flow  analogous  to  that  deseribw 
by  Professor  James  Forbes  (p.  220),  as  effected  in  glaciers :  a  circumstance  to  be  re 
garded  so  far  as  the  similar  conditions  of  the  two  bodies,  glacier-ice  and  a  viscous  lava 
stream,  may  extend.  Mr.  Darwin  (Volcanic  Islands,  p.  70),  when  describing  the  Islaiu 
of  Ascension,  enters  largely  into  the  causes  of  lamination  in  volcanic  rocks,  seen  then 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  other  remarks,  he  concludes  '*that|  1 
in  a  mass  of  cooling  volcanic  rock,  any  cause  produced  in  parallel  planes  a  number  o 
minute  fissures  or  lones  of  less  tension  (which,  from  the  pent-up  vapours,  would  ofla 
be  expanded  into  crenulated  air-cavities),  the  crystallization  of  the  constituent  parti 
and  probably  the  formation  of  the  concretions,  would  be  superinduced  or  much  favourec 
in  such  places  ;  and  thus  a  laminated  structure  of  the  kind  we  are  considering  woul<l 
be  generated." 
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tions.  Obsidian  is  bat  the  vitreous  state  of  melted  rock,  and  all  the 
conditions  obtaining  when  artificial  glasses  are  passing  into  the  stony 
state,  such  as  those  producing  separate  crystals  of  certain  silicates,  and 
the  arrangement  into  spherules,  has  to  be  looked  for  as  well  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other,  the  modifications  depending  on  the  kind  and  abundance 
of  the  different  silicates,  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  general  mass  may  have  moved  or  remained  quiet.  The  obsidians, 
in  certain  volcanic  countries,  are  especially  advantageous  for  studies  of 
this  kind,  and  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  an  observer.'*'  He  will 
also  find  examples  of  lamination  in  volcanic  rocks  which  have  passed 
the  vitreous  state,  or  intermixture  with  that  state  in  cooling,  and  it  will 
be  desirable  that  such,  as  well  as  the  obsidians,  should  be  well  examined 
for  evidence  either  of  movement  while  consolidation  was  being  effected, 
or  for  the  simple  and  very  gradual  crystallization  of  parts  during  any 
long  period  during  which  the  whole  body  of  rock  may  have  taken  to . 
eool.f     In  such  researches  the  observer  will  have  to  recollect,  that  the 

*  Dr.  Daubeny  points  out  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  256),  with  respect  to  the  ob- 

ridian  of  Lipari,  that  *<  some  of  its  yarieties  possess  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  certain 

prodnets  obtained  bj  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1804)  during  the 

eooling  of  large  quantities  of  basalt,  an  incipient  crystallization  beginning  to  manifest 

ilMlf  in  the  midst  of  the  yitreous  mass  in  the  appearance  of  white  or  lighter  coloured 

q»oiB,  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of  points  radiating  from  a  common  centre.    In  many 

of  the  Lipari  obsidians,  howeyer,  these  round  spots  are  composed  of  concentric  laminae, 

and  are  disposed  in  general  in  lines,  so  as  to  giye  a  resemblance  of  stratification  to  the 

maas.    In  other  cases  the  whole  mass  is  made  up  of  globules  of  this  kind,  whfbh  are 

lloQow  intemaUy,  and  are  sometimes  cemented  by  black  obsidian.*' 

Mr.  Darwin  giyes  (Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  64 — 65),  an  interesting  account  of  laminated 

▼oleanie  beds  alternating  with  and  passing  into  obsidian  at  the  Island  of  Ascension.  After 

dcflcribing  these  beds  he  remarks,  that  *'  as  the  compact  yarieties  are  quite  subordinate 

to  the  others,  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  laminated  or  striped.     The  laminae,  to 

ttuni  up  their  characteristics,  are  either  quite  straight,  or  slightly  tortuous,  or  conyo- 

Intad;  they  are  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  intercalating  strata  of  obsidian; 

they  are  generally  of  extreme  thinness ;  they  consist  either  of  an  apparently  homoge- 

sicona,  compact  rock,  striped  with  different  shades  of  gray  and  brown  colours,  or  of  crys- 

taUine  felspathio  layers  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  purity,  and  of  different  thick- 

masM,  with  distinct  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  placed  lengthways,  or  of  yery  tliin  layers 

ehiefly  composed  of  minute  crystals  of  quarts  and  augite,  or  composed  of  black  and  red 

ipeekis  of  an  augido  mineral  and  of  an  oxide  of  iron,  either  not  crystallized,  or  imper- 

ttGtJj  80."   Mr.  Darwin  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  layers  of  globules  or  spherulites 

in  the  transition  of  one  class  of  beds  into  the  other,  one  kind  of  spherulites  white  or 

tranalacent,  the  other  dark  brown  or  opaque,  the  former  distinctly  radiated  from  a 

eantre,  the  latter  more  obscurely  so.     While  remarking  on  the  spherulites  in  obsidians 

ud  in  airtificial  glasses,  Mr.  Darwin  calls  our  attention  to  the  obseryations  of  M.  Dar- 

tigoea  (Jonmal  de  Physique,  t.  59,  pp.  10,  12,  1-804),  on  the  difficulty  of  remelting 

tpherolitie  and  deyitrified  glasses  without  first  pounding  them  and  mixing  the  whole 

wdl  together,  the  separation  of  certain  parts  from  the  general  compound  in  the  sphe- 

rales  or  crystals  rendering  this  necessary. 

f  In  all  such  researches  the  slow  cooling  of  a  laya  stream  has  to  be  well  considered. 
Dr.  Danbeny  mentions,  that  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  laya  stream,  cyected  from 
Vesnyius  in  August,  1884,  to  be  890^  Fahr.,  four  months  after  its  outflow,  the  thermo- 
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top  of  a  lava  stream  is  so  far  differently  circamstanced  from  the  lower 
portion,  that,  while  the  former  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  all  its 
changes,  the  latter  rests  npon  a  bad  conduetor  of  heat,  so  that  somewhttt 
modified  effects  may  often  be  produced,  as  regards  the  arrangement  of 
the  component  substances,  in  the  one  part  and  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  cinder  and  ash  accumulations  on  the  sides  of  yoV 
canoes,  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  far-distant  regions  to  which  the 
latter  may  be  borne,  it  would  be  expected  that  their  chemical  composi- 
tion would  be  similar  to  the  lavas,  for  the  time,  of  their  respective  vol- 
canoes, should  any  be  thrown  out,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  their 
more  complete  exposure  to  the  vapours  and  gases  rushing  out  might 
occasion.  We  should  anticipate  that  during  the  eruptions  of  trachytic 
lavas  the  cinders  and  ashes  would  be  likewise  trachytic,  and  so  with 
the  other  kinds  of  volcanic  rocks.  Thus,  should  trachytic  have  pre- 
ceded doleritic  eruptions,  in  any  localities,  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  the 
one  would  have  preceded  the  other.*  Ashes  and  cinders  being  so  ex- 
posed, particularly  the  former,  to  be  intermingled  with,  and  surrounded 
by,  these  volcanic  vapours  and  gases,  much  would  depend,  as  to  any 
modification  or  change  in  the  original  mineral  substance,  upon  the  time 
during  which  this  action  might  last,  as  also  upon  the  kinds  of  vapours 
and  gases  to  which  the  ashes  or  cinders  may  be  exposed.'  In  all  cases 
it  would  be  expected  that  where  the  cinders  and  ashes  were  the  modt 
abundantly  and  speedily  accumulated,  as  upon  the  cone  or  sides  of  a 
volcano,  the  effects  arising  from  an  intermixture  of  the  acids  and 
vapours  with  the  ashes  and  cinders  would  be  the  most  considerable. 
For  instance,  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  much  mingled  with  the  ashes 
and  cinders,  the  whole  piled  around  a  crater  in  a  hot  moist  state,  such 
portions  as  were  soluble  in  that  acid  might  be  much  acted  upon.  The 
like  also  with  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids. 

In  considering  the  original  composition  and  subsequent  modification 
which  any  mass  or  layers  of  volcanic  cinders  may  have  sustained,  it  is 
also  needful  for  the  observer  to  search  for  evidence  as  to  the  probability 
of  these  cinders  and  ashes  having  been  arranged,  as  now  found,  either 
in  the  air  or  beneath  water,  such  for  instance  as  is  afforded  by  the  oo- 

meter  placed  upon  the  laya,  after  the  soorise  on  the  surface  had  been  remoTed.  Daniell'i 
pyrometer  gave  similar  results  when  introduced  into  a  oayity  of  the  laya  (Desoriptiini 
of  Volcanoes,  p.  229). 

*  M.  Dufr^noj  (Examen  chimique  et  mioroscopique  de  quelques  cendres  yoleaniqiiai ; 
M^moires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,  t.  it.)  conalden  that 
Tolcanio  ashes  are  most  frequently  composed  of  distinct  minerals,  therein  differing  firom 
the  powder  produced  by  the  trituration  of  rocks,  usually  formed  of  the  union  of  sererAl 
minerals.  He  therefore  infers  that  Tolcanic  ash  *<is  rather  the  result  of  a  conf^oed 
crystallization,  produced  under  the  influence  of  brisk  agitation,  such  as  in  the  saltpetre 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  than  the  product  of  trituration  of  lavas 
in  volcanic  vents,  though  the  ashes,  coUectively,  do  not  the  less  represent  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lava." 
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ennrence  of  shells  or  other  organic  remains  among  them,'*'  or  by  layers 
of  detritus  or  chemically  deposited  matter,  showing  a  subaqueous  accu- 
■nlation.  Ashes  and  cinders  descending  into  water,  and  afterwards 
Mianged  by  it,  would  probably  be  well  washed,  so  that  little  change 
vonld  be  effected  afterwards  by  any  acids  adhering  to,  or  mingled  with 
thenu 

The  term,  tuff  or  tufa,  is  not  uncommonly  given  to  the  ash  and  cinder 
aodunulations  of  volcanic  regions.  Dr.  Abich  has  given  the  following 
analyses  of  the  tuff  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Posilippo,  and  the  Island 
of  Yivara,  the  two  former  being  termed  trachytic  tuff,  the  last  basaltic 
tuff: 


1 

ji 

3 

4 

» 

6 

T 

Snioa  .... 

1 
61-65 

62*80 

54-41 

54-57 

66-68 

46-60 

61-08 

Alumina  .    .    . 

1608 

15-88 

15-40 

17-98 

15-88 

1606 

18-71 

Oxide  of  Iron  . 

6-21 

7-57 

7-74 

5-49 

7-11 

11-69 

18-16 

lAmm    .... 

6-48 

8-18 

8-17 

0-77 

1-74 

608 

7-09 

Magneiia     .    . 

lis 

0-84 

1-50 

0-77 

1-86 

8-20 

4-72 

Potash     .    .    . 

619 

7-86 

7-64 

6  28 

6-54 

4-12 

2-94 

Soda  .... 

1-01 

2-90 

2-87 

6-40 

4-84 

2-28 

2-94 

1.  TeUow  toff,  from  Nola.  2.  Tellow  tuff,  from  Posilippo.  8.  White  tuff,  from 
Posilippo.  4.  Tuff,  from  Epomoeo.  6.  From  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuoyo.  6.  Tellow 
MTy  from  the  Island  of  Viyara.    7.  Gray  tuff,  from  ViTara.f 

Looking  at  the  varied  manner  in  which  ashes  and  cinders  may  be 
accumulated,  either  wholly  in  the  atmosphere  or  beneath  water,  to  the 
substances  with  which  they  have  been  mingled  in  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
eanOi  and  which  may  more  or  less  coat  or  impregnate  them  afterwards, 

*  So  long  since  as  the  time  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  shells  were  detected  in  the  toff 
of  the  lieinity  of  Naples.  They  have  also  been  noticed  in  other  localities  in  that  yicinity, 
and  are  described  as  those  of  species  still  living. 

f  II.  Dnfr^noy  (M^moires  pour  serrir  a  une  Description  G^ologiqne  de  la  France,  t 
ir.  p.  884)  obserres,  that  the  tuffs  of  Posilippo,  Pompeii,  and  Ischia  (the  two  former 
aaidjied  by  M.  Berthier,  the  last  by  himself),  present  nearly  the  same  general  cha- 
raflterSy  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompeii,  which  contains  nine  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nata  of  lime,  a  snbstance  which  he  infers  was  infiltrated,  adding  weight  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  entombment  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  was  produced  by  an  alluyion  of  the 
toff  forming  the  flanks  of  Monte  Somma,  water  having  greatly  aided  the  filling  up  of 
the  edifices  in  the  two  towns.  Remarking  on  the  trachytic  tuff  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields, 
Dr.  Daubeny  observes  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  16)  that  the  analysis  of  it  proves 
that»  "like  pumice,  it  is  only  a  metamorphosed  condition  of  trachyte."  He  considers 
toff,  pnmice,  and  obsidian,  as  all  modifications  of  the  same  basis,  the  two  former  con- 
taining **  water  chemically  combined,  namely — ^yellow  tuff,  three  atoms ;  white  tuff,  two 
atoms ;  pumice,  one."  "  Now  lava,"  he  continues,  *'  although  commonly  accompanied 
at  the  time  of  its  eruption  by  abundance  of  steam,  and  containing,  even  for  several 
months  afterwards,  entangled  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  this  and  other  volatile  matters, 
holds  no  water  in  chemical  combination,  so  that  the  fact  with  respect  to  tuff  and  pumice 
ihowSy  that  these  formations  may  have  been  placed  under  circumstances  of  another 
kind  than  those  of  molten  lavas." 
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and  to  the  infiltrations  through  beds  and  masses  of  them  sabseqnentlj 
to  their  deposit,  either  adding  to,  abstracting  from,  or  modifying  iHm 
arrangement  of  their  component  substances,  we  should  expeet  that  aft 
times  even  very  solid  rocks  may  be  produced,  at  first  sight  prasenlag 
little  of  the  aspect  of  an  accumulation  of  fine  powder  and  cinders*  Ma 
Darwin  describes  a  tuff,  apparently  of  this  kind,  at  Chatham  Islaiid 
(Galapagos  Archipelago),  one  evidently  formed  at  first  of  cinders  and 
ashes,  but  now  having  a  somewhat  resinous  appearance,  resembling 
some  pitchstones.  He  attributes  this  alteration  to  ^^  a  chemical  change 
on  small  particles  of  pale  and  dark-coloured  scoriaceous  rocks ;  and  this 
change  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  different  stages,  round  the  edge  of 
even  the  same  particle."'*' 

In  Iceland,  a  tuff  apparently  also  in  a  changed  or  modified  condition 
from  that  of  its  original  accumulation,  and  named  palagonite-tnff,f 
would  seem  to  be  of  much  importance.  According  to  Professor  Bunsen 
(of  Marbourg),  the  palagonite-tuff  of  Iceland  has  a  density  of  2-48,  and 
contains  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  combined  water.  The  following  is  the 
composition  assigned  to  this  rock  by  him : — 

Silica 87-947 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 14*761 

Alumina 11*619 

Lime 8*442 

Magnesia 6*818 

Potash 0*S59 

Soda 0*628 

Water 16*621 

Residue 4*108} 

*  Volcanic  Islands,  p.  99.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  this  tuff,  where  best  characterised, 
as  **  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  translucent,  and  with  a  lustre  somewhat  resembling 
resin ;  it  is  brittle,  with  an  angular,  rough,  and  yery  irregular  fracture,  sometimee, 
however,  being  slightly  granular,  and  even  obscurely  crystalline;  it  can  easily  be 
scratched  with  a  knife,  yet  some  points  are  hard  enough  just  to  mark  common  glass;  H 
fuses  with  ease  into  a  blackish-green  glass.  The  mass  contains  numerooa  broken 
crystals  of  olivine  and  augite,  and  small  particles  of  black  and  brown  scoria :  it  ia  often 
traversed  by  thin  seams  of  calcareous  matter.  It  generally  affects  a  nodular  or  conere- 
tionary  structure.  In  a  hard  specimen,  this  substance  would  certainly  be  mistaken  fn 
a  pale  and  peculiar  variety  of  pitchstone ;  but  when  seen  in  mass,  its  stratification^  and 
the  numerous  layers  of  fragments  of  basalt,  both  angular  and  rounded,  at  once  render* 
its  subaqueous  origin  evidenf 

f  From  Palagonia,  in  Sicily,  where  a  similar  tuff  is  found. 

X  On  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena  of 
Iceland : — A  Memoir,  translated  by  Dr.  G.  £.  Day,  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoin, 
Works  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  1848.  From  the  chemical  composition  noticed,  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen  derives  the  formula — 

Mg8 
Ca8 
K8 
Na8 
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It  will  be  obvious,  that  in  the  volcanic-tuff  accumulations  much  will 
depend,  as  respects  subsequent  modification  and  change,  upon  any 
fiireign  matter  with  which  they  may  be  mixed,  so  that  when,  as  beneath 
Wter,  oalcareous  matter  (often,  perhaps,  derived  through  animal  life), 
m  well  as  olay  or  other  fine  sediment,  not  directly  derived  from  volcanic 
eruptions,  is  mingled  with  them,  and  the  whole  is  heated  or  raised 
aboTe  the  water,  effects  would  be  produced  not  precisely  corresponding 
with  those  where  the  modifying  action  has  been  alone  exercised  upon 
the  direct  products  of  volcanoes.  Tuffs  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  but 
be  often  formed,  and  their  examination  in  connexion  with  volcanoes 
now  in  action,  or  which,  geologically  speaking,  have  recently  been  in 
that  state,  will  be  found  important  as  explaining  the  origin  of  certain 
mixtures  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  even  amid  very  ancient 
deposits. 

In  regions,  such  as  Iceland,  where  volcanic  action  is  widely  spread 
imid  its  mineral  products  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where 
modifications  due  to  the  action  of  vapours  and  gases  passing  through 
lava  streams,  cinders,  and  ashes,  may  be  so  great,  there  would  appear 
good  evidence  of  the  changes  to  which  such  mineral  products  may  be 
exposed.  Professor  Bunsen  has  pointed  out  several  which  he  considers  to 
be  now  in  progress  in  Iceland.  ^^  The  Icelandic  mineral  springs,"  he  re- 
marks, '^  to  which  belong  all  the  systems  of  geysers  and  sufiSones,  are 
distiQguished  from  all  others  in  Europe  by  the  proportionally  large  quan- 
tity of  silica  which  they  contain;  and,  if  we  except  the  acidulous  springs, 
which  are  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  so-called  beer- 
brings  {l^Unlder)  of  the  natives,  we  may  divide  the  springs  of  Iceland 
into  two  mun  groups,  according  to  their  chemical  properties,  one  of 
vhich  would  comprise  the  acid  and  the  other  the  alkaline  silica  springs." 

Whether  the  water  of  these  springs  has  been  derived  directly  from 
the  atmosphere  by  means  of  rain,  or  melted  snow  and  ice,  or  from  sea- 
vater  finding  its  way  to  the  interior  of  volcanoes,  the  aqueous  vapours 
thence  thrown  off  being  condensed  in  their  rise  upwards,  to  it  and  to 
the  substances  with  which  it  can  mingle,  we  have  to  refer  many  modifi- 
cations which  evidently  take  place  in  the  mineral  matter  through  which 
it  passes.  The  experiments  instituted  on  this  subject,  and  the  conclu- 
sions deduced  from  them,  and  from  a  personal  examination  of  the 
springs  of  Iceland,  by  Professor  Bunsen,  are  highly  valuable.  With 
respect  to  the  action  of  pure  heated  water  alone  for  some  hours  upon 
the  palagonite-tuff  above  noticed,  he  found  that  at  the  temperature  of 
212**  Fahr.  (100°  centigrade)  or  226-4  (108°  cent.),  silicic  acid,  potash, 
and  soda,  were  dissolved.'*'    When  the  water  was  saturated  with  car- 

*  CaTendish  Soeie^s  Works ;  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,  184S,  p.  864.  « 1,000 
grammes  of  water  after  12  hours'  digestion  yield,  in  this  manner,  a  solution  containing 
the  foUowing  proportions : — 
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bonio  acid,  and  allawed  to  aot  upon  pnlverixed  palagonitei  all  tba  eon* 
Btitnents,  with  the  exception  of  alomina  and  oxide  of  iroi^  %nM  dift- 
solved  in  the  form  of  bicarbonates."*^  When  the  palagonito  wai  hmttd 
for  ten  hoon,  in  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hjdrogeOy  wIphMt 
of  iron  was  formed,  and  the  solution  contained  silica  and  the  snlphidli 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  jsodium,  and  potas8ium.t  Palagonite  waa  finniA 
to  be  ^^  entirely  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  adds,  eaoift 
a  small  quantity  of  silica  left  as  a  residue."];  Thus  many  and  great 
modifications  and  changes  may  be  effected  in  this  variety  of  voloame 


BiUea 

SodA 

Potaah 


GnouBM. 
0-08716 
000824 
0-00162 


ToUl    ....        0-01702" 
*  <'  lyOOO  gmnmeB  of  thif  water,  after  fonr  hoare*  digettioa,  yielded  Ike  mUmriiig 
eonstitnenU: — 


Sfliea    . 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 

magneeia 
Boda 
potaah  . 

Total 
t  The  eolntion  contained,  for  1,000  grammes : — 

Silica      . 

Sulphide  of  calcium 

magnesium 

sodium 

potassium 


009544 
0-16898 
005888 
006299 
0-00189 

0-88868" 


01175 
0-2748 
00727 
0-0488 
60410 


Total 0-5498 

t  "  We  see,"  obserres  Professor  Bunsen,  "  firom  the  relations  existing  among  theee 
salts  tbemselyes  (alluding  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text  and  preTious  notes),  and  with 
the  silica,  that  the  constituents  of  palagonite  take  yery  different  parts  in  the  decompo- 
sition which  is  induced  by  hot  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reepee 
tiyely ;  whilst,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  this  mineral  is  entirely  dissoWed  in  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphurous  acids,  except  a  small  quantity  of  silica  left  as  a  residaie.  The 
alkaline  siliceous  springs,  in  which  there  is  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  Tolcanic  gai^ 
assume,  consequentiy,  a  yery  different  character  from  the  waters  of  the  snlBonee; 
since  it  is  eyident  that  the  composition  of  the  water  and  the  nature  of  the  argillaoeoat 
deposits  produced  from  these  actions,  must  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  resistance  opposed  by  the  separate  constituents  of  palagonite  to  the  aotioa 
of  the  weaker  yolcanic  acids,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulpha- 
retted  hydrogen  gas."  ....<'  When  the  alkaline  silicates,  remoyed  by  the  healed 
water  firom  the  palagonite,  are  brought  into  contact  with  carbonic,  hydrochloric,  and 
sulphuric  acids  (the  latter  of  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurons  aeid 
through  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  palagonite),  these  alkalies  must  be  conyerted  into 
eaibonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  whilst  the  silicic  acid  remains  dissolyed  in  the 
•IkaBae  carbonates  and  in  the  water,  and  is  partially  separated  fh>m  them  by  erapora- 
HoBi  M  rilioeona  toff,— a  fsct  ahready  obseryed  by  Black  in  1792." 


k' 
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tidF;  pointing  to  those  which  may  take  place  in  other  volcanic  regions, 
the  riialli  in  each  depending  on  local  conditions. 

Lk  muij  districts,  as  well  those  in  some  portions  of  which  volcanic 
Mjtiim  is  now  well  exhibited,  as  in  those  where  it  is  becoming  extinct, 
•V&r  u  respects  the  ejection  of  molten  rock,  cinders,  and  ashes,  dis* 
^■■gin  of  aqueous  vapours  are  effected ;  sometimes  alone,  at  others 
■teempanied  by  some  of  the  usual  volcanic  gases. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  (pp.  46  and  49,)  of  thermal  or 
warm  springs,  found  to  rise  Us  well  in  regions  not  marked  by  volcanic 
tction  on  the  surface,  as  in  those  where  that  action  is  now  apparent,  or 
may  be  inferred  to  have  existed  at  no  very  distant  geological  period."*^ 
In  some  volcanic  countries  the  various  modifications  under  which  aqueous 
Tipour,  and  the  gases  connected  with  volcanic  action  are  emitted,  can  be 
well  studied.     The  observer  can  readily  suppose  that,  while  in  the  great 
eraptions  these  are  so  driven  off  as  to  have  effected  little  combination 
while  in  the  crater,  minor  action  would  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  vapour  into  water,  and  the  combination  of  the 
litter  with  volcanic  gases,  the  whole  acting  upon  the  rocks  through 
uliich  it  has  to  pass,  abstracting  matter  from  them  as  above  noticed. 

The  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  has  long  been  known  in  the  volcanic 
region  of  Naples,  from  the  emission  of  aqueous  vapour  and  certain  gases, 
manifesting  a  kind  of  subdued  volcanic  action  unaccompanied  by  the 
ejection  of  lava,  cinders,  or  ashes.f  Dr.  Daubeny  found  the  gas  evolved 
to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  a  minute  portion  of  muriatic  acid.| 
Solfataras,  or  modifications  of  them,  are  noticed  as  existing  in  many 
Toleanic  regions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Professor  Bunsen  has 
shown  the  connexion  of  the  solfataras  of  Iceland  (the  Ndmar  of  the  Ice- 
landers) with  the  acid  springs  of  that  country.  He  remarks  that  they 
''owe  their  slight  acid  reaction  more  commonly  to  the  presence  of  a 

*  While  notieing  the  dispersion  of  hot  springs,  and  their  issne  from  aU  kinds  of  rook, 
HfUiboldt  (Kosmos)  mentions  that  the  hottest  permanent  springs  yet  known  are  those 
fflaaoTtred bj  himself,  **  at  a  distance  from  any  yolcano — the  'Aquas  ealientes  de  las 
Maeherae,'  in  Sonth  America,  between  Porto  Cabello  and  New  Valencia;  and  the 
*AxpUA  de  ComansiUas,' in  the  Mexican  territory,  near  Guanazuato."  The  first  of 
theia  has  a  temperature  of  07^  centigrade  (206-6^  Fahr.),  according  to  M.  Boussingault, 
wko  Tldted  this  spring  in  1828. 

f  An  ancient  lara  current,  of  a  trachytic  kind,  is  supposed  to  be  traceable  fr^m  the 
Bomtain  to  the  sea. 

X  *'  Desoription  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  211.  After  pointing  out  the  probable  effects  of  the 
two  gases  upon  the  trachyte  of  the  mountain,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  uniting  with 
flie  bases  of  the  scTeral  earths  and  alkalies,  and  its  consequent  decomposition,  Dr. 
Daubeny  accounts  for  the  absence  of  muriatic  compounds  with  these  bases,  by  noticing 
that,  "if  th^  existed  they  would  be  immediately  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
generated;  and  that  muriatic  acid  itself  is  incapable  per  te  of  decomposing  trachyte, 
except  it  be  concentrated,  and  the  rock  pounded,  as  shown  from  the  fact  of  its  continn* 
anee  during  so  many  ages  in  the  domite  of  AuTcrgne  in  a  free  condition.'* 
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small  quantity  of  ammonia-alum,  or  soda,  and  potash-alum,  than  to  their 
inconsiderable  traces  of  free  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acida."'*' 

While  such  springs  in  Iceland  thus  illustrate  the  condensation  of  some 
of  the  aqueous  vapours,  mixed  with  gases  discharged  in  that  volcaiuo 
region,  the  Geysers  also  well  illustrate  that  of  the  aqueous  vapours  under 
other  conditions.  Allusion  has  been  previously  made  (p.  46)  to  those 
long-celebrated  discharges  of  steam  and  water,  the  Geysers,  and  to 
siliceous  deposits  from  them.  According  to  Professor  Bunsen,  the 
thermal  group  to  which  the  Geysers  belong,  occurs  southward  from  the 
highest  point  of  Hecla,  and  about  20  geographical  miles  from  it.  Their 
main  direction  is  about  N.  17^  E.,  '^  almost  parallel  with  the  chain  of 
Hecla,  and  with  the  general  direction  of  the  fissures."  The  rock  be- 
neath the  incrustations  of  the  springs  is  palagonite-tuff,  a  vein  of  clink- 
stone rimning  lengthwise  from  the  western  margin  of  the  springs.  The 
following  are  analyses,  by  Dr.  Sandberger  and  M.  Damour,  of  the  water 
of  the  Great  Geyser  rf 

*  Cayendish  Society  Works ;  Chemioal  Memoirs  and  Reports,  1848,  p.  827. 

f  The  cause  assigned  hj  Professor  Bunsen  for  the  alternate  states  of  repose  and 
actifity  of  this  great  natural  fountain,  is  rerj  different  from  that  usuaUj  inferred.  By 
▼ery  careful  experiments  by  M.  Desoloizeaux  and  himself,  it  was  ascertained,  1.  "  That 
the  temperature  of  the  column  of  the  Geyser  decreases  from  below  upwards,  as  had 
already  been  shown  by  Lottin  and  Robert.  2.  That,  setting  aside  smaU  disturbances, 
the  temperature  goes  on  increasing  regularly  at  all  points  of  the  column  from  the  time 
of  the  last  eruption.  8.  That  the  temperature  in  the  unmoTed  column  of  water  did  not, 
at  any  period  of  time  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  the  great  eruption,  reach  the  boiling- 
point  that  corresponds  to  the  atmospheric  and  aqueous  pressure  at  the  point  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  4,  That  it  is  at  mid-height  in  the  funnel  of  the  Geyser,  where  the  tempera- 
ture approaches  nearest  to  the  boiling-point,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water,  and  that  it  approaches  nearest  to  this  point  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  period  of  a  great  eruption."  Diagrams  are  given  in  illustration, 
and  indeed  are  almost  necessary  to  the  yiew  taken.  It  may,  however,  be  stated,  that 
there  is  a  constant  addition  of  heated  water  below  in  the  tube  or  funnel,  and  an  eyapo- 
ration  of  the  water  vboye,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  such  a  condition  that  eyery  cause 
that  tends  to  raise  this  column  of  water  only  a  few  metres  would  bring  a  large  portion 
of  it  into  a  state  of  ebullition.  Vapour  is  generated,  and  it  is  calculated  that  an  excess 
of  1**  (centigrade)  oyer  the  corresponding  boiling-point  of  the  water,  ''is  immediately 
expended  in  the  formaUon  of  yapour,  generating  in  the  present  case  a  stratum  of  yapour 
nearly  equally  high  with  the  stratum  of  water  1  metre  in  height  By  this  diminutioa 
in  tiie  superincumbent  water  a  new  and  deeper  portion  of  the  column  of  water  is  raised 
aboye  the  boiling-point;  a  new  formation  of  yapour  then  takes  place,  which  again 
occasions  a  shortening  in  the  pressing  liquid  strata,  and  so  on,  until  the  boiling  has 
descended  from  the  middle  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  of  the  Geyser,  provided 
always  that  no  other  circumstances  have  more  speedily  put  an  end  to  this  process.^ 

« It  appears  from  these  considerations,  that  the  column  of  water  in  the  funnel  of  the 
Geyser  extending  to  a  certain  distance  below  the  middle,  is  suddenly  brought  into  a 
state  of  ebullition,  and  further,  as  may  be  shown  by  an  easy  method  of  computation, 
that  the  mechanical  force  developed  by  this  suddenly-established  process  of  vaporisa- 
tion is  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  huge  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  Geysers  to  that 
astounding  elevation  which  imparts  so  grand  and  imposing  a  character  to  these  beautiftd 
phenomena  of  eruption.  The  amount  of  this  force  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lating from  the  temperature  of  the  preceding  experiments  (those  above  alluded  to),  the 
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Sandberg«r. 

Daxnonr. 

Silica        .        .        . 

.     0-6097     . 

0-6190 

Carbonate  of  Bod^    . 

.     0-1989     . 

0-2667 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

.     00088    . 

t                        •     • 

Sulphate  of  soda 

.     01070    . 

0-1842 

Sulphate  of  potash    . 

.     00476    . 

0*0180 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

.     00042    . 

00091 

Chloride  of  sodium    . 

.     0-2621     . 

0-2879 

Sulphide  of  sodium  .        . 

.     00088    . 

00088 

Carbonic  acid  .        .        .        . 

.    0-0667    . 

00468 

Water 

•        •  •       • 

998-7696 

Not  only  do  the  vapours  and  gases  escaping  from  yolcanic  vents  de- 
compose, under  variable  conditions,  the  rocks  through  which  they  rise 
or  against  which  they  may  be  driven  in  the  atmosphere,  and  often  the 
latter  extends  to  some  distance  from  the  place  of  escape  (well  shown  in 
the  case  of  winds  prevailing  in  particular  directions),  but  deposits  of 
different  kinds  are  effected,  thrown  down  from  the  waters  containing 
them.  Professor  Bunsen  has  carefully  investigated  the  well-known 
siliceous  deposits  from  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  previously  noticed  (p.  46, 

known  latent  and  specific  heat  of  the  aqueous  yapour,  and  the  height  of  the  column  of 
yapour,  which  would  be  deyeloped  by  the  ascent,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Geyser,  of  a  section  of 
the  column  of  water.  If  we  designate  the  height  of  such  a  column  of  water  in  the  fdnnel 
of  the  Geyser  by  A ;  its  mean  temperature  expressed  in  centesimal  degrees  by  t ;  the  latent 
heat  of  the  aqueous  yapour  by  w ;  the  density  of  the  latter  compared  with  that  of  the  water 
by  9 ;  and  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  the  yapour  by  </ ;  we  shall  find  that  the  ex- 
cess of  heat  of  the  water  aboye  the  boiling-point  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is 
t — 100.  But  the  height  A,  of  the  section  of  the  column  of  water,  which  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Geyser,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  would  be  oonyerted  into 
yapour  by  the  quantity  of  heat,  t  —  100,  would  be  to  the  whole  height  of  the  water 

h  (t  —  100) 
column  h,  tLS  (t  —  100) :  v.    A  column  of  water  of  the  height         :^         would  there- 
fore be  eyaporated  at  the  mean  temperature  f,  if  the  water  were  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere.    Hence  it  directiy  follows,  that  the  height  H,  of  the  column  of  yapour 
sought  at  100^*  (centigrade)  and  0-76  metre  (29-921  English  inches)  wiU  be 

lj_A(<  —  100)  (1-f-lOOd) 

W  8 

On  applying  this  formula  to  the  yalue  of  the  numbers  found  by  obseryation,  we  obtain 
the  remarkable  result  that,  in  the  period  of  time  immediately  preceding  an  eruption,  a 
column  of  water  of  only  12  metres  (89  feet  4-442  in.  English)  in  length,  which  projects 
5  metres  (16  feet  4-851  inches  English)  to  17  metres  (65  feet  9-294  inches  EngUsh) 
aboye  the  base  of  the  tube,  generates  for  the  diagonal  section  of  the  Geyser,  a  column 
of  yapour  688*8  metres  (2098  feet  2*245  inches  English)  in  height  (assumed  to  be  at 
100^  centigrade,  and  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere),  this  column  being  deyeloped 
continuously  from  the  upheayed  mass  of  water,  as  the  lower  strata  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Geyser.  The  whole  column  of  the  Geyser,  reckoned  from  the  point  where  the  tem- 
perature amounts  to  100°  centigrade  down  to  the  base,  is  capable,  according  to  a  calcu- 
lation of  this  kind,  of  generating  a  similar  column  of  yapour,  1041  metres  (8415  English 
feet)  in  height" — ^Bunsen,  On  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the  Pseudo- 
Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Iceland ;  Works  of  the  Cayendish  Society,  Chemical  Beportg 
and  Memoirs,  pp.  846-849. 
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note).  Referring  to  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Geyser, 
above  mentioned,  and  remarking  that  the  silica  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate,  he  observes  that 
'^  no  trace  of  silica  is  precipitated  on  the  cooling  of  the  water,  and  it  is 
only  after  the  evaporation  of  the  latter  that  silica  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  film  on  the  moistened  sides  of  the  vessel  where  evapora- 
tion to  dryness  takes  place,  whilst  the  fluid  itself  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  hydrated  silica  until  the  process  of  concentration  is  far  advanced." 
Professor  Bunsen  then  points  out,  that  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  incrustations  increase  in  proportion  as  the  surface  of  evapo- 
ration expands  with  the  spread  of  the  water.'*' 

The  same  land  presents  us  with  other  deposits  from  waters  and  gaseous 
emanations,  of  importance  geologically,  as  showing  some  of  the  modes 
in  which  mineral  matter  may  be  accumulated  or  disseminated.  Here 
again  the  researches  of  Professor  Bunsen  supply  us  with  valuable  inform 
mation.  He  points  out  that  the  acid  silica  springs,  besides  inconside- 
rable traces  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  small  quantities  of 
ammonia-alum,  or  potash  and  soda-alum,  contain  "  sulphates  and  chlo- 
rides of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  iron,  also  silica 
and  sulphurous  acid,  or  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas."  They  are  especially  characterized  by  deposits  of  gypsum  and 
sulphur.  Professor  Bunsen  foimd  the  composition  of  the  water,  in 
10,000  parts,  taken  from  the  Reykjahlider  solfatara,  in  August,  1846, 
to  be : — 

Sulphate  of  lime, 1-2712 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 1*0662 

Sulphide  of  oxide  of  ammonium,         .        .  0*7883 

Sulphate  of  alumina, 0-8261 

Sulphate  of  soda, 0-2674 

Sulphate  of  potash, 01868 

Silica, 0-4171 

Alumina,t 0-0637 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 0-0820 

Water, 9995-0467 


*  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs ;  Works  of  the  Cayendish  Society,  1848,  p.  844. 
Professor  Bunsen  remarks,  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Geysers  result  ftrom  oertala 
conditions.  "As,"  he  obseryes,  <*  the  basin  of  the  spring  has  no  part  in  this  inomstft- 
tion,  it  becomes  conyerted  into  a  deep  tube  as  it  is  gradually  inclosed  by  a  hUlock  of 
siliceous  tuff,  combining,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  all  the  reqnirementi 
necessary  to  conyert  it  into  a  Geyser.  If  such  a  tube  be  narrow,  and  be  filled  with  toler»Ue 
rapidity  by  a  column  of  water  strongly  heated  ftrom  below  by  the  yolcanio  soil,  a  con- 
tinuous Geyser  must  necessarily  be  produced,  as  we  find  them  in  so  many  parts  of  Ice- 
land. For  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  a  spring,  which  originally  did  not  posscH 
a  higher  temperature  at  its  mouth  than  that  which  would  correspond  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  may  easily,  when  it  has  been  surmounted  by  a  tube,  formed  by  gradual 
incrustation,  attain  at  its  base  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  100^  centigrade  (212^  Fah- 
renheit), owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  resting  in  the  tube." 

t  It  is  remarked  respecting  the  alumina,  "  the  small  quantity  of  which  brings  it 
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The  day  and  gypsiferous  accumulations  resulting  from  these  waters, 
or  rather  from  the  general  action  of  their  constituent  parts  upon  the 
rocks  traversed  hj  them,  and  upon  each  other,  possess  much  interest. 
The  palagonite-tc^  is  decomposed,  and  clay,  often  variegated  in  colour, 
Jb  deposited,  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  also  formed.  The  gypsum  occurs 
as  isolated  crystals,  and  '^  in  connected  strata  and  floor-like  depositions, 
which  not  unfrequently  project  as  small  rocks,  where  the  loose  soil  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  water.  These  depositions  are 
sometimes  sparry,  corresponding  in  their  exterior  very  perfectly  with 
the  strata  of  gypsum  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  marl  and  clay  for- 
mations of  the  trias.'*'*'  In  the  clay  deposits  from  the  Icelandic  fume- 
roles  iron  pyrites  is  found  in  sm^l  crystals,  mentioned  by  Professor 
Bonsen,  as  ^^  often  very  beautifully  developed.''  The  sulphur  accumu- 
lations of  Iceland,  the  Professor  attributes  to  the  same  cause,  as  Dr. 
Daabeny  does  generally  (p.  324),  namely,  the  reciprocal  reaction  of 
Bolphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  their  com- 
pounds, 80  frequently  observed  in  connexion  with  volcanic  action, 
opinions  seem  somewhat  divided ;  while  some  consider  that  the  nitrogen 
is  actually  evolved  from  the  craters  and  other  volcanic  vents,  part, 
perhaps,  of  the  air  disseminated  in  water  finding  its  way  to  volcanic 
foci,  others  infer  that  ammoniacal  products,  found  in  connexion  with 
volcanoes,  have  had  a  different  origin.  Dr.  Daubeny,  treating  of  vol- 
canic action,  remarks : — '^  Nor  is  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  to  vol- 
canoes more  questionable  than  that  of  water ;  so  that  the  appearance  of 
hydrogen  united  with  sulphur,  and  of  nitrogen,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  hydrogen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  seems  a  direct  proof  that 
oxygen  has  been  abstracted  by  some  process  or  other  from  both."t    On 

within  the  limits  of  the  errors  incidental  to  the  experiment,"  that  it  may  haye  been 
diasolTed  in  excess  by  the  alum  of  the  water. — Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,  1S48, 
p.  832. 

*  Bonsen,  Works  of  the  CaTendish  Society,  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,  1848, 
p.  886.  "  ^eir  deposition,"  the  Professor  adds,  *Ms  owing  to  the  fact  that  has  not 
hitherto  been  snfficientlj  regarded  in  the  explanation  of  geological  phenomena,  yii. : — 
that  snbstances  orystalUiing  firom  solutions  are  more  readily  deposited  on  a  surface 
identical  with  their  own  (although  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  limits  of  their 
lelability),  than  on  substances  different  from  themselves.  These  depositions  of  gypsum 
inereasey  therefore,  in  these  formations  in  the  same  manner  as  we  observe  small  crys- 
tals to  enlarge  in  a  solution,  without  any  deposit  being  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
fwseL;  much  salt  b^g  removed  from  the  solution  (not  by  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture, but  owing  to  the  cohesive  force  emanating  from  the  crystal),  so  that  no  further 
deposit  can  be  made  on  the  particles  of  bodies  of  a  different  nature.  The  process  of 
ciTStallixation  here  comes  within  the  domain  of  mechanical  forces,  since  it  causes,  by 
the  expansive  growths  of  the  layers  of  gypsum,  the  upheaval  of  the  moistened  clay 
deposit,  or  compresses  it  towards  the  exterior,  as  the  first-named  masses  increase  in 

quantity." 

f  Daubeny,  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
ToL  T.  for  1837,  and  Description  of  Volcanoes,  2d  edition,  1848,  p.  666. 
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the  other  hand,  Professor  Bansen  seems  disposed  to  consider  the  subli- 
mations of  muriate  of  ammonia  as  due  to  the  overflow  of  vegetation  by 
lava  currents,  at  the  same  time  referring  to  nitrogen  and  its  compounds, 
and  to  their  being  scarcely  ever  absent  from  volcanic  exhalations,  adding 
that  ^^  they  undoubtedly  belong  originally  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  or- 
ganic nature,  their  occurrence  being  due  to  the  water  which  holds  them 
in  solution  and  conveys  them  from  the  air  to  these  subterranean  depths."* 
If  we  assume  that  water  from  the  atmosphere  or  sea,  more  or  less  con- 
taining air  (p.  161),  does  find  a  passage  into  volcanoes  or  their  foci,  it 
may  not  be  improbable  that  both  causes  can  contribute  to  the  effects 
recorded. 

The  observer  will  have  seen  that  volcanic  products  are,  as  a  mass, 
easily  melted,  notwithstanding  that  during  times  where  the  particles  of 
matter  could  freely  adjust  themselves  in  a  definite  manner,  certain 
mineral  bodies  were  formed  of  a  less  fusible  character,  and  that  from 
the  decomposition  of  ejected  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes,  certain  other  sub- 
stances are  produced,  such  as  siliceous  and  purer  argillaceous  deposits 
of  a  more  refractory  kind.  Looking,  however,  at  the  mass  of  matter, 
it  continues  readily  fusible,  whether  partaking  of  the  trachytic  or  dole- 
ritic  character,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  It  will  readily  strike  him  that 
sheets  of  trachytic  or  doleritic  tuff  could  be  easily  acted  on  by  heat,  so 
that  even  dtered  as  they  may  have  been  previously,  a  considerable 
area,  if  a  sufficiently  elevated  temperature  could  be  applied  to  it,  would 
begin  to  yield,  rising  upwards  if  any  elovatory  force  were  acting  from 

beneath,  and  that,  finally,  a  fracture  would  be  effected,  so  far  as  any 

« 

*  Pseudo-Volcanio  Phenomena  of  Iceland,  p.  880.  <<  In  July,  1846,"  observM  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen,  **  only  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  eruption  of  the  Yolcano  (Heda), 
when  I  was  sojourning  in  that  district,  the  lower  portion  of  the  laya  stream  appeared 
studded  over  with  smoking  fumeroles,  in  which  so  largo  a  quantity  of  beaatlAiUj  erys- 
tallixed  muriate  of  ammonia  was  undergoing  a  process  of  sublimation,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  torrents  of  rain,  hundreds  of  pounds  of  this  yaluable  salt  might 
have  been  collected.  On  surveying  the  stream  from  the  summit  of  Heola,  it  waa  ea^j 
to  perceive  that  the  formation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  was  limited  to  the  tone  in  whi^ 
meadow  lands  were  overflowed  by  the  lava.  Higher  up,  where  even  the  last  traces  of 
a  stunted  cryptogamic  vegetation  disappear,  the  formation  of  this  salt  likewiao  eeaaed. 
The  large  fumeroles  of  the  back  of  the  crater,  and  even  of  the  four  new  craters,  yiddod 
only  sulphur,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  trace  of 
ammoniacal  products.  When  we  consider  that,  according  to  Boussingault,  an  acre  of 
meadow  land  contains  as  much  as  82  pounds  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  abont  122 
pounds  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  ascribe  these  nitroge- 
nous products  of  BublimaUon  in  the  lava  currents  to  any  other  circumstance  than  the 
vegetation  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  frequent  occurrence 
in  Southern  Italy  of  tufif  decomposed  by  acid  vapours  containing  muriate  of  ammonim, 
likewise  confirms  the  hypothesis  regarding  the  atmospheric  origin  of  this  salt  For  the 
same  body  of  air  which  can  annually  convey  to  a  piece  of  meadow  land  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  corresponding  to  these  large  nitrogenous  contents,  must  at  least  be  capable  of 
depositing  an  equal  quantity  of  alkali  on  tuff-beds  saturated  by  acid  water ;  which  may 
be  actually  observed  in  some  rare  instances  both  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily." 
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sofGcieiit  coherence  of  parte  remained,  where  the  resistance  becione  tm- 
equl  to  the  force  employed. 

Ihftt  T<dc»nic  action  does  irork  through  points,  however  these  ma; 
be  complicated,  as  from  time  to  time  changed,  volcanic  craters  show, 
and  that  it  has  at  least  Bometimes  continued  to  find  vent  through  the 
■ame  points,  or  thereabonts,  for  long  periods,  is  not  only  attested  by 
volcanoes  which  hare  been  observed  during  the  historic  period,  but  also 
1^  those  to  the  prodncts  of  which,  intermingled  with  other  accumula- 
tjons,  geolo^cal  dates  may  be  assigned. 

That  the  temperature  of  volcanoes  may  even  change  externally,  bo 
that  snows  reposing  upon  them  at  one  time  are  suddenly  melted  from 
them  at  another,  we  hare  evidence  both  in  high  northern  latitudes  (Ice- 
land) and  in  warm  regions  (Cotopaxi).  Vplcanic  products  being,  like 
rocks  generally,  bad  conductors  of  heat,  these  changes  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  variable  amount  of  temperature  to  which  portions,  at  least,  of 
Toleanic  mountains  may  he  exposed  from  changes  in  the  conditions  to 
which  it  may  be  due.  That  the  layers  and  variably-shaped  mosses  of 
ntbatances  composing  volcanoes,  no  matter  how  accumulated,  have  been 
exposed  to  tension  and  subsequent  fracture,  is  proved  hy  the  rents  in 
Aon  which  have  been  filled  by  molten  matter.     In  the  view  beneath. 


(fig.  126),  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  Etna,*  exhibiting  the  now  hard  lava 
protruding,  from  that  weathering  which  the  whole  has  experienced  frQm 

*  TakcD  ttoa  Dr.  Ablcli's  "  Views  of  VeniTiua  uid  Edik." 
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atmospheric  influences,  we  see  that  the  original  volome  of  the  preriondy 
deposited  volcanic  products  has  been  increased  hj  the  amonnt  of  the 
molten  matter  so  introduced.    The  following  sectioD  (fig.  12T),  shoving 


the  same  thing,  is  not  nnfreqnent  amid  Tolcanic  craters  and  ravines. 
In  it,  e/ represent  a  thickness  of  volcanic  taff  or  lava  latere,  trarersed 
by  dykes  (as  they  are  termed),  ab  c  d,o{  lava  which  has  entered  fissarcs 
made  by  the  rupture  of  the  beds  ef,  the  force'acting  from  beneath,  m 
that  while,  for  the  length  seen,  some  fisEnres  have  their  walls  etjnidistaaf 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  section,  at  a  and  e  they  tiiminiaTi  gp. 
wards.  In  all  these  cases,  the  layers  or  beds  are  not  distorbed  farther 
than  by  fracture,  those  on  either  side  of  the  dykes  preserving  their  coor 
tinnous  lines  of  original  accnmnlation.  This  need  not  always  be  the 
case,  as  will  be  readily  inferred,  since  after  a  fracture  is  made,  shonld 
the  liquid  or  viscous  kva  rise  with  much  force  from  considerable  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  molten  rock  with  which  it  may  be  connected,  with 
a  comparative  cooling  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lava  as  it  rose,  increasing 
the  solidification  of  the  particles,  the  upper  layers  of  tuff  or  lava  broken 
through  may  be  heaved  upwards  by  the  friction  of  the^upriaing  lava, 
this  even  overflowing,  as  appears  to  be  frequently  the  case.  Of  this 
kind  the  section  beneath  (fig.  128),  taken  from  a  inew  by  Dr.  Abicb, 
of  a  dyke  exposed  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  is  pro- 
bably an  instance.    ' 


The  observer  has  next  to  consider  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
these  fissures      Perhaps  volcanic  islands  such  as  those  m  the  Atlantic 
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and  Pacific,  are  as  favourable  situations  for  studying  yolcanic  fissures 
as  are  to  be  found,  not,  howeyer,  that  great  facilities  do  not  present 
themselves  elsewhere.'*'  The  rent  or  series  of  rents  which  traversed  the 
Bide  of  Mauna  Loa,  during  the  ejection  of  lava  in  1843,  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  its  length,  25  miles,  but  also  for  the  comparatively  tranquil 
manner  in  which  it  was  efiected,  the  inhabitants  not  being  aware  of  its 
formation  by  any  earthquake  motion,  but  from  finding  a  torrent  of 
liquid  lava  poured  out.t  A  fissure  so  produced  would  seem  to  point  to 
much  softening  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  so  that  when  fractures  were  pro- 
duced, though  25  miles  in  length,  comparatively  little  resistance,  from 
cohesion,  remained  in  the  rocks.  From  an  examination  of  Maui  (Ha- 
waiian Group),  Mr.  Dana  infers  that  at  its  last  eruption,  a  huge  segment 
of  that  volcano  must  have  been  broken  off,  by  which  two  great  valleys 
were  formed  (one  two  miles  wide),  through  which  great  opening  the 
lavas  were  poured  out.];  Here  would  appear  to  have  been  far  greater 
resistance  and  a  more  sudden  overpowering  of  it  by  the  force  exerted. 
According  to  the  accounts  given,  Jorullo  was  the  result  of  an  uprise  of 
ground,  finally  traversed  by  a  fissure  (p.  344).  With  respect  to  fissures 
traversing  active  volcanoes  from  which  lava  has  issued,  there  is  abun-. 
dant  evidence.  The  great  outflow  of  lava  from  Skaptar-jcilnill,  in  1783 
(p.  841),  was  from  fissures  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Great  fissures 
have  been  made  in  Etna,  and  the  numerous  subordinate  craters  seem 
little  else  than  points  in  those  formed  at  various  times  through  which 
volcanic  matter  has  been  ejected.§  Respecting  the  fissures  on  Etna, 
IL  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  that  they  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
nearly  vertical  planes,  often  so  cutting  the  crater,  as  it  were,  to  star  it, 
the  lower  part  of  the  fissures  usually  filled  with  lava,  the  higher  with 
soorise,  and  with  pieces  of  tuff  and  lava  fallen  from  the  upper  part. 


the  Hawaiian  Group,  Mr.  Dana  (Geology,  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  p.  282)  -infers: — 1.  That  there  were  as  many  separate  rents  or  fis- 
in  the  origin  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  there  are  islands.  2.  That  each  rent 
widest  in  the  southeast  portion.  8.  That  the  southeastemmost  rent  was  the 
lugesty  the  fires  eontinuing  there  longest  to  bum.  4.  That  the  correct  order  of  ex- 
tinotion  of  the  great  volcanoes  is  nearly  as  follows  (leaving  out  Molokai  and  Lanai, 
wUch  were  not  viuted  by  Mr.  Dana) — a,  Kauai ;  b,  Western  Oahu ;  c,  Western  Maui, 
Mount  Eeka;  (f,  Eastern  Oahu;  e,  Northwestern  Hawaii,  Mauna  Kea;  /,  Southeast 
Maui,  Mount  Hale-a-kala ;  and  ^,  Southeast  Hawaii,  Mauna  Loa.  **  This  order,"  he 
observes,  '*i8  shown  by  the  extent  of  the  degradation  on  the  surface.  Each  successive 
year,  sinee  the  finishing  of  the  mountain,  has  carried  on  this  work  of  degradation,  and 
tlie  amount  of  it  is,  therefore,  a  mark  of  time,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  most  decisive 
eharaoter."  (p.  288.) 

f  Dana,  "Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  p.  217. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

(  It  is  stated  that  there  are  62  of  these  subordinate  volcanic  hills  on  the  west  and 
Borth  of  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  27  on  the  east  side,  "  some  covered  with  vegetation, 
others  bare  and  arid,  their  relative  antiquity  being  probably  denoted  by  the  progress 
vegetation  has  made  upon  their  surface." — Daubeny,  Volcanoes,  2d  edition,  p.  272. 
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He  mentions  that  the  fissure  formed  in  1882,  was  so  far  a  shifty  or  fault, 
that  one  of  the  sides  of  the  dislocation  rose  about  a  yard  higher  than 
the  other.  "*"  The  great  fissure,  which  in  1669  traversed  the  slope  of 
the  great  gibbosity  of  Etna  and  the  Piano  del  Largo,  is  'described  as 
having  ranged  from  near  Nicolosi  to  beyond  the  Torre  del  Filosofo,  and 
to  have  been  about  two  yards  wide  at  the  surface,  a  vivid  light  being 
emitted  from  the  incandescent  lava  rising  in  it.t  An  observer  should 
carefully  ascertain  the  directions  of  such  rents  or  fissures,  whether 
large  or  small,  and  always  with  reference  to  the  complication  which 
may  arise  from  variable  resistances,  even  in  the  prolongation  of  tlie 
same  fissures,  to  the  force  employed,  seeing  especially  if  the  greater 
fractures  have  continued  to  preserve  any  definite  directions  at  different 
intervals  of  time. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  frac- 
tures so  often  starring  Etna,  and  into  which  the  molten  lava  is  intro- 
duced, there  hardening  and  remaining,  must  produce  a  tumefaction  or 
elevation  of  the  whole,  each  eruption  of  the  mountain,  so  characteriied, 
having  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  mass  of  the  volcano.^  The  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  all  volcanoes  rent  and  fissured  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  abundance  of  the  resulting  dykes  of  lava  is  often  a 
prevailing  feature  in  many.  They  are  sometimes  interlaced  so  aa  to 
show  differences  in  date,  those  of  one  time  cutting  those  of  another, 
exhibiting  proofs  of  repeated  fractures  through  the  same  general  mass 
of  volcanic  matter. 

In  examining  some  volcanic  regions,  the  observer  will  have  to  con- 
sider, as  above  noticed  (p.  822),  the  probable  differences  which  would 
arise  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  accumulations  from  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  them  having  been  produced  beneath  water.  At 
considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  beyond  those  at  which  an  equal  tem- 
perature of  39*5°  (p.  119)  would  appear  to  prevail,  not  only  the  pressure 
but  also  the  constancv  of  that  temperature  and  the  mass  of  water  pos- 
sessing it  have  to  be  Dorne  in  mind.  Assuming  a  communication  made, 
whether  by  an  elevation  of  the  sea-bottom  and  the  bursting  of  a  tume- 
faction formed  by  forces  acting  from  beneath,  or  by  one  of  those 
adjustments  of  the  earth's  surface  by  which  more  or  less  considerable 
fractures  are  produced,  he  will  have  to  recollect  that  a  great  volume  of 
water,  with  a  low  temperature,  would  be  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  that  not  only  are  the  usual  volcanic  gases  absorbed  by  water, 
but  that  the  very  pressure  itself  might  tend  to  drive  them  into  the 

*  Recherches  snr  la  Structure  et  8ur  I'Origine  du  Mont  Etna,  par  M.  L.  Elie  de 
Beaumont;  '^M^moires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,"  1S88, 
t.  iv.  p.  111. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

I  ''Mdmoires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France/'  t.  ir.  p.  118. 
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liquid  state. ''^  It  would  be  oat  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  probable 
effects  produced  nnder  such  conditions,  further  than  to  notice  that, 
sopposing  the  communication  made,  and  the  elevatory  force  sufficient 
to  lift  a  body  of  molten  lava,  so  that  it  could  pass  out  of  the  volcanic 
orifice  or  crack,  the  observer  has  to  consider  the  effects  which  would 
follow.  However  any  intense  heat  might  permit  the  existence  of  the 
vapours  and  gases  observed  at  subacrial  volcanoes,  before  the  rupture 
was  effected,  as  soon  as  the  water  came  into  contact  with  them,  a  ready 
supply  of  that  at  89*5°  pouring  in,  the  more  heated  water  ascending,  as 
so  heated,  they  would  disappear  as  they  rose.  If  disseminated  amid 
the  lava  thrown  out,  the  great  pressure  upon  the  latter  would  produce 
its  effects  upon  them,  while  the  low  temperature  would  soon  act  on  the 
external  liquidity  of  the  lava  itself. 

From  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  minor  depths  and  surface  of  the 
water,  great  modifications  would  be  expected,  solid  lava  (supposing  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  brought  into  action  to  be  such,  as  on 
the  whole,  to  permit  a  gain  on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  products),  pro- 
bably prevailing  beneath,  while  there  was  an  admixture  of  more  scori- 
iceoua  matter  above,  as  the  accumulations  rose  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  whole  mass  would  be  liable  at  all  times  to  be  cracked  and  fissured, 
molten  lava  rising  into  the  rents  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  time 
qK>n  it,  and  the  tumefaction  mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  pro- 
gressing. 

The  extent  to  which  sheets  of  matter  could  be  spread  in  various 
directions  and  at  different  times  around  submarine  volcanic  vents,  would 
necessarily  depend  upon  circumstances ;  among  them,  the  absence  of 
piles  of  cinders  and  ashes  into  cones,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  vapours  and  gases  through  lava  into  the  atmosphere,  being 
important,  so  that  when  fissures  were  produced  molten  matter  flowed 
more  freely  out,  in  the  manner,  so  far  as  liquidity  and  the  absence  of 
dnders  and  ashes  are  regarded,  of  the  streams  which  poured  out  on  the 
flanks  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  1843. 

It  has  been  seen  that  volcanic  vents  may  remain  for  a  long  time 
dormant  or  closed,  and  then  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes  be  driven  out  of 
Aem.  The  probable  differences  which  would  arise  in  such  cases  with 
volcanic  accumulations  beneath  the  sea  and  those  above  its  level,  re- 
quire attention.  It  may  be  inferred  that,  beneath  given  depths  of 
water,  though  a  tendency  to  greater  thickness  should  prevail,  where  the 
rents  have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  lavas  have  more  frequently 
been  thrown  out,  there  may  be  such  a  mechanical  resistance  to  the  new 

*  Dr.  Firaday  has  Bhown  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1828),  that  sulphurous  acid 
gas  becomes  liquid  under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  45^ 
Fahr. ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  under  that  of  17  atmospheres  at  50^ ;  carbonic  acid 
under  86  atmospheres  at  82°;  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  under  40  atmospheres  at  50°. 
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itnMv^cca  K  UL  jurva&i?rT  force,  that  an  increase  of  heat  may  soften 
«ixi£  ^n;a  iM^ts  iimw  of  the  prior-formed  accumulations,  for  the  most 
^«^  Trftti:>  r&s^^iiew  Thus  a  dome-shaped  mass  may  be  raised,  not 
jtuT^  59^:?ia^«  nt  giren  localities,  at  its  surface,  until  eyen  above 
^^r^T :  AIM  lae  «{«« c  cracking  of  Mauna  Loa  for  the  length  of  25  miles, 
^.^sL^d  ji:rB><«r  to  show  us  that  conditions  may  arise,  even  in  subaerial 
^AOuxv««.  perminmg  the  heating  and  softening  of  a  Yolcanic  crust  to 
v:ta:3  vx^mi^ratively  moderate  distances  from  that  crust. 

T!u:  $»oh  dome-like  elevations  of  volcanic  products  have  been  formed, 
MM.  YvMi  Buch,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Dufr^noy,  and  others  consider  they 
MT^  sufficient  proof.  Some  notice  has  been  above  given  (p.  818),  of 
:^c  e^tuiTOcal  appearances  which  may  be  presented  by  the  ^'craters  of 
c\'^tion**  and  the  '' craters  of  eruption."  The  Caldera,  in  the  Island 
of  l^Jma,  Canaries,  is  adduced  by  Von  Buch  as  a  good  example  of  the 
^* craters  of  elevation."  A  large  precipitous  cavity  or  crater  is  there 
surrounded  by  beds  of  basalt  and  conglomerate,  composed  of  basaltic 
fragments,  dipping  regularly  outwards,  and  is  broken  only  by  a  deep 
gorge  on  one  side,  through  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  this  central 
cavity.  White  trachyte,  and  a  compound  of  hornblende  and  white  fel- 
spar, are  also  noticed  among  these  rocks.  There  being  no  mixture  of 
scoriae  or  ashes,  and  the  beds  of  molten  rock  as  well  as  the  conglomerate 
presenting  a  uniform  stratification,  it  is  inferred  that  the  whole  was 
formed  under  different  circumstances,  such  as  beneath  water,  from  the 
ordinary  eruptive  accumulations  of  a  volcano,  and  had  been  upraised  in 
a  dome-like  manner,  until  finally  the  rupture  was  effected,  and  the  least 
resistance  being  in  one  direction,  the  lateral  gorge  was  produced,  the 
whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  pear-shaped  termination  of  the 
fissures  in  figs.  115  and  116. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  given  a  valuable  description  of  Etna,  illus- 
trating the  same  views.'*'  The  Yal  del  Bove  shows  an  accumulation  of 
many  hundred  layers  of  fused  rock,  somewhat  resembling  the  modem 
lavas  of  this  mountain,  intcrstratified  with  others  composed  of  frag- 
mentary and  pulverulent  substances,  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  a  yard  to  several  yards,  those  of  fused  rock  commonly  thinner  than 
the  fragmentary  deposits.  The  surfaces  of  the  former  are  rough,  and 
their  outer  part  is  penetrated  by  cells  to  the  depth  of  8  or  12  inches ; 
whence  beds  only  20  inches  or  2  feet  thick  are  cellular  throughout. 
The  thicker  beds  are  solid  in  the  middle,  and  resemble  certain  trachytes, 
labradorite  replacing  orthoclase.     The  fragmentary  beds  are  true  tuffs, 

*  **M^moires  pour  serrir  a  one  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,"  torn.  W. 
According  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the  order  of  the  Etna  formations  is  as  follows: — 
1.  Granitoid  rocks,  known  only  by  ejected  fragments.  2.  Calcareous  and  arenaceous 
rocks.  8.  Basaltoid  rocks.  4.  Rolled  pebbles,  forming  a  line  of  hills  at  the  junction 
of  the  Plain  of  Catania  and  the  first  slopes  of  Etna.  5.  Ancient  lavas,  forming  the 
escarpments  round  the  Yal  del  Bove ;  and  6,  Modem  eruptions,    (p.  68.) 
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tlmr  Btziictare  similu-  to  tliose  found  in  tlie  Cantal  and  Mont  Dore,  the 
component  fragments  composed  of  the  same  substances  as  the  fused 
beds,  sometimes  Bcoriaceous,  at  others  compact.  The  beds  of  the  Val 
del  BoTe  nndnlate  in  different  directions,  varying  from  horizontality  to 
inclinations  of  20°  and  30°,  without  their  structure  or  thickneaa  being 
altered  in  a  constant  manner.  They  are  traversed  by  a  multitude  of 
lava  dykes,  the  rock  of  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  diat  of  the  fiued 
beds.  Though  these  take  various  directions,  it  is  considered  that  there 
is  R  tendency  on  the  whole  to  one  ranging  E.N.E. 
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The  general  form  of  Etna  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  view 
(fig.  129)  taken  from  one  of  those  in  the  atlas  of  M.  von  Walterhansen.'*' 
By  it  the  very  slight  rise  of  the  general  mass  to  the  central  crater  will 
be  observed,  as  also  the  great  break  in  front,  known  as  the  Val  del  Bove, 
where  the  more  ancient  volcanic  accumulations  are  considered  to  be  ex- 
posed. While  this  view  may  thus  be  useful  in  showing  the  general  out- 
line of  the  mountain,  so  far  as  views  embracing  considerable  areas 
may  do  so,  the  annexed  section  from  west  to  east  (fig.  130),t  will  more 
correctly  give  the  real  shape  of  Etna,  taken  through  the  Val  del  Bove, 
therefore  somewhat  across  the  outline  represented  in  the  view,  and  ex- 
hibit the  steep  descent  through  the  clifis  of  that  great  break  or  depres- 
sion on  the  flank  of  the  mountain. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  quotes  M.  Mario  Gemellaro  as  pointing  but  that 
the  central  mass  of  Etna  is  composed  of  two  cones  passing  into  each 
other ;  one,  interior,  formed  of  ancient  volcanic  products,  the  other,  ex- 
terior, formed  of  modern  accumulations.  These  two  cones  are  upon  the 
same  axis,  the  ancient  nearly  east  from  the  modern  cone,  whence  they 
do  not  completely  embrace  each  other,  the  modem  not  altogether  cover- 
ing the  ancient,  and  the  products  of  the  latter  being  exposed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  especially  in  the  Val  del  Bove.f  This  con- 
siderable and  sudden  gap  in  Etna,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  agrees  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  §  in  referring  to  a  great  subsidence  of  that  part  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  much  larger  volcanic  mass  of  the 
Papandayang  fell  in  at  Java  in  1772,  and  that  of  Garguairazo  subsided 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1698 ;  a  volcano  considered  previously  to  have 
rivalled  its  neighbour  Chimborazo  in  height.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  re- 
fers to  the  possibility  of  the  lava  which  lifted  the  ancient  mass  of  Etna 
having  been  abstracted,  so  that  the  needful  previous  support  of  the  por- 
tion now  occupied  by  the  Val  del  Bove  being  removed,  depression  was 
the  result.  He  considers  Etna  to  have  been  an  irregular  crater  of  eleva- 
tion, the  nplifling  force  not  having  there  acted  in  the  same  simple  man- 
lier as  at  the  Isle  of  Palma,  Tenerifie,  and  Monte  Somma  (Vesuvius).!! 

*  Maps  and  Views  of  Etna. 

f  Taken  from  Dr.  Abich's  ''Erlautemde  Abbildungen  Geologisoher  Ersoheinungen 
beobachet  am  Vesuy  nnd  Aetna,"  pi.  9,  Berlin,  1887.  In  this  section,  the  scale  for 
Wght  and  distance  is  the  same. 

X  «  M^moires  pour  serrir  a  une  Description  Gdologique  de  France,"  t.  iv.  p.  124. 

2  «  Principles  of  Geology,"  4th  edition. 

H  «  M^moires  pour  servir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  France,"  t  iv.  p.  183.  M. 
Blie  de  Beaumont  further  obsenres,  that  *'  the  force  which  raised  the  gibbosity  of  Etna 
appears  to  have  acted  not  on  a  single  and  central  point,  but  in  a  straight  line,  repre- 
Bented  by  the  axis  of  the  ellipse,  of  which  the  southern,  northern,  and  eastern  flanks  of 
the  Yal  del  Bove  form  a  part ;  and  it  seems  to  ha^e  acted  unequally  on  the  different 
parts  of  this  straight  line,  so  that  its  western  extremity,  answering  to  the  actual  volca- 
aic  yent,  has  been  more  raised  than  the  rest.  An  eleyation  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
produced  without  the  upraised  masses  being  broken,  and  the  rents  ought  chiefly  to  coin- 
cide with  the  line  of  elevation,  or  diverge,  radiating,  from  its  extremities." 
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M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  infers  that  the  first-formed  deposits  were  nearly 
horizontal,  successive  fissures  presenting  channels  for  the  outpouring  of 
yery  fluid  lava,  which  spread  round  in  yarious  directions,  in  the  manner 
that  sheets  of  basalt  are  seen  to  have  done  in  many  countries,  and  esp^ 
cially  in  Iceland,  cinders  being  also  ejected,  so  as  to  alternate  with  the 
fluid  rock.  Upon  the  accumulations  thus  produced,  the  eleyatory  force 
is  considered  to  have  acted  in  the  manner  described. 

In  like  manner,  the  part  of  Vesuvius  known  as  Monte  Somma  has 
been  inferred  to^be  the  remains  of  a  crater  of  elevation,  which  has  been 
broken  through,  so  that  it  became  in  a  great  measure  covered  by  tibe 
eruptions  of  more  modern  times,  those  chiefly  which  followed  the  great 
outbreak  of  79.  The  section'*'  (fig.  131)  will  serve  to  show  the  general 
outline  of  this  volcano,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  cone  (Monte  Somma) 
which  existed  prior  to  that  eruption.  After  describing  the  volcanic  tuff 
of  the  environs  of  Naples,  showing  that  it  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  debris  of  trachyte,  the  greater  portion  of  the  fragments  contained 
in  it  pumice,  that  it  was  in  part,  at  least,  fossiliferous,t  and  inferring 
that  it  was  arranged  in  beds  under  water,;|:  M.  Dufr^noy  observes  that 
the  tufi*  of  Monte  Somma  is  the  continuation  of  the  same  accumulations, 
and  quotes  M.  Pilla  as  having  discovered  fossil  shells  in  it.§  He  points 
out  that  among  the  limestone  fragments  in  the  tuff  of  Monte  Somma, 
some  are  covered  by  small  aerpuUe  of  the  same  species  as  those  which 
adhere  to  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  that  these  fossils  not  be- 
ing in  the  least  altered,  they  prove,  oven  more  than  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  tuff,  that  it  has  been  formed  beneath  water,  and  subsequently 
raised  to  its  present  height  on  the  Monte  Somma.  This  tuff,  with  its 
fragments  or  pebbles  of  limestone  (commonly  saccharoid),  and  of  micace- 
ous rocks,  M.  Dufrenoy  considers,  with  the  lava  associated  with  it  on 
Monte  Somma,  to  have  been  upraised,  in  a  vaulted  manner,  by  volcanic 


*  From  Abich's  "  Erlautemde  AbbildongenQeologisolier  Erscbeiniiiigenbeobachtet 
YeiUY  und  Aetna/'  pi.  9.     Berlin,  1837.    The  scale  for  this  section  is  the  same  for 
height  and  distance,  but  it  cUffers  f^om  that  of  the  section  of  Etna  on  the  amine  page. 

f  M.  Dufrdnoy  (M^moires  pour  servlr  a  nne  Description  G6ologiqae  de  la  Franee,  t. 
It.  p.  240)  adds  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  who  pointed  out  (GeoL  Tranaae* 
tions,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  851)  that  this  tuff  contained  the  remains  of  ostrea,  cartUup^^ 
buccinuMj  and  patella,  of  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  of  Sir  Charlet 
Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology)  respecting  the  fossiliferous  tuff  of  Ischia,  that  oitrta^  ear- 
diumf  and  pecten  haye  been  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the  hill  of  Posilippo,  an  Mfrm 
and  apectunculut  at  St  Elmo,  above  Naples,  and  fossils  in  other  places. 

X  M.  Dufr<5noy  mentions  (M^moires  pour  serrir,  &c.,  t.  iv.  p.  238),  that  this  toff  often 
presents  cavities  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  almost  always  taking  a  vertioal  direo- 
tion.  They  are  numerous  in  the  tuff  of  Naples  itself,  and  in  the  escarpments  on  the 
highroad  to  Nesita.  Their  parallelism  leads  him  to  infer  that  they  have  been  caused 
by  the  abundant  escape  of  gas  which  traversed  the  beds  before  their  solidification.  M. 
Dufrenoy  (p.  241)  also  notices  concretions  in  the  tuff,  chiefly  in  the  argillaceous  beds. 

2  The  fossils  found  by  M.  Pilla  are  Turrildla  terebra,  Cardium  ciliare,  Corbula  gihbo^ 
and  a  portion  of  an  Echinite. 
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forces  acting  from  beneath,  the  eruptions  finally  finding  vent  through 
this  eleyated  mass,  and  forming  the  present  Yesuvins.  The  rocks  com- 
posing Monte  Somma  and  Vesayivs  are  pointed  out  as  different.  While 
the  lavas  of  Monte  Somma  resemble  crystalline  rock,  such  as  granite  and 
trachyte,  the  Vesayian  products  are  scoriaceous.  The  former  are  com- 
posed of  leucitOi  augite,  labradorite,  and  some  rare  nodules  of  olivine ; 
while  the  latter,  when  compact  and  crystalline,  are  formed  of  crystals  of 
the  order  of  felspar,  but  differing  from  ordinary  felspar,  albite,  and  la- 
bradorite. They  moreoyer  contain  crystals  of  green  augite,  some  nodules 
of  olivine,  and  some  rare  plates  of  mica.  As  with  the  lava  and  tuff  beds 
of  the  Yal  del  Boye,  Etna,  the  lava  and  tuff  of  Monte  Somma  are  tra- 
versed by  numerous  lava  dykes. 

Without  multiplying  examples  of  tnized  beds  of  conglomerate,  tuff, 
and  lava,  so  occurring  as  to  render  it  probable  that  these  volcanic  accu- 
mulations had  been  effected  beneath  water,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  evidence  on  that  head  obtained  by  Mr.  Dana  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  as  the  descriptions  given  of  such  aggregations  at  Oahu,  and 
Maui  (Hawaiian  Group),  and  Tahiti,  possess  much  interest  in  their  geo- 
l<^cal  bearings.  Some  of  the  rounded  masses  in  the  conglomerate  of 
Kauai  are  stated  to  contain  30  cubic  feet,  lying  against  each  other,  the 
interstices  between  filled  in  with  pebbles  and  finer  matter.  At  Oahu, 
there  are  some  finely  laminated  tuffs,  which  as  much  point  to  their  for- 
mation beneath  water  as  the  conglomerates.'*'  Molten  rocks  and  con- 
glomerates are  mentioned  as  alternating  at  Tahiti,  some  of  the  stones 
in  the  latter  being  six  inches  in  diameter,  f  In  such  islands  we  have 
merely  the  upper  portions  of  volcanoes  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As 
Tespects  the  evidence  of  their  uprise  from  situations  where  large  rounded 
Hocks  and  pebbles  could  be  formed,  the  simple  tumefaction  of  the  vol- 
canic mound,  from  the  causes  above  noticed  (p.  376),  would  alone  aid 
^he  uplifting  of  beaches  and  various  deposits,  in  minor  depths,  to  heights 
jproportionate  to  the  introduction  of  the  matter  filling  dykes  traversing 
"the  mass,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  various  deposits  of  ashes  and  cin- 
ders, and  of  lava,  by  heat,  as  covering  after  covering  was  accumulated, 
-Sndependently  of  any  great  force  applied  from  beneath,  and  tending  to 
^ome  out  and  perhaps  throw  off  the  flanks. 

The  observer  will  have  to  consider  the  probable  figures  which  beds 
"^onld  take  round  volcanic  islands.  If  we  are  to  suppose  some  volca- 
noes, now  inland  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  been  once  islands, 
the  depth  of  water  around  them  at  different  times  would  much  influence 
the  arrangement  of  their  mineral  products.     We  should  expect  the 

*  Daiu^  «<  Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition/'  pp.  289,  261,  267,  268. 

t  Ibid.  p.  295.  Mr.  Dana  describes  the  general  dip  of  these  beds  to  be  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  island  outT^ards,  the  central  rooks  being  more  compact  than  those  on 
the  exterior,  and  less  Tesicular,  more  trachytic  and  syenitic  (p.  296). 
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deposits  vhicb  now  take  place  around  and  amid  the  Havaiian  Islands 
to  be  much  modified,  as  regards  general  arrangement,  from  those  of 
any  Tolcanoes  In  shallow  seas.  We  must  refer  to  previous  notices  of 
Tolcanic  ash  and  cinder  accumulations  in  tideless  (p.  94)  and  tidal  seas 
(p.  122),  and  the  working  out  of  soft  from  hard  volcanic  matter  by  the 
breakers  (fig.  SO,  p.  203),  as  pointing  to  these  modifications.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  condition  of  volcanic  islands,  snch  as  those  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  ocean  exposed  to  almost  ceaseless  breaker  action,  separating 
the  harder  from  the  softer  volcanic  products,  the  volcanic  msss  gra- 
dually rising,  from  time  to  time ;  great  subaerial  eruptions,  and  perbbps 
submarine  also,  being  effected.  Very  complicated  arrangement  of  parts 
could  scarcely  but  arise,  and  mnch  admixture  of  molten  matter  with 
conglomerates  and  finer  volcanic  sediment,  be  the  result,  and  this  ind^ 
pendently  of  any  accrmulations  at  considerable  depths,  which,  as  thoy 
rose,  would  become  acted  npon  by  the  breakers  in  a  similar  manner ;  to 
be  afterwards  covered  with  subaerial  accumulations,  should  volcanic 
action  continue  above  water  in  the  elevated  mass.  The  accompanying 
view  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriife  (fig.  132)  by  M.  Deville,*  taken  from  near 
Santa  Ursula,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  slope  of  that  mountain,  con- 
sidered fundamentally  due  to  the  elevation  of  beds  of  tafT  and  molten 
rock  arouud  the  central  portion,  upon  which  the  subaerial  entptions 
have  formed  the  present  Peak,  as  also  the  cutting  bock  of  the  mass  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  breakers. 

riK-in. 


As  to  the  elevation  of  volcanic  accumulations,  the  island  of  S&Dtorin 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  not   only  from  the  discovery  of 
*  -EtudeB  Qfolopqnu  but  Its  Dm  de  TintriSi  ct  de  Fogo,"  1847. 
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organic  remains  in  the  tuffs,  now  raised  above  the  sea,  but  also  from 
its  general  form  and  its  history.  Dr.  Daubcny  infers — with  respect  to 
this  island,  or  rather  islands,  the  larger  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thera, 
and  the  second  in  size  as  Therasia,  though  there  may  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  whole  of  the  little  group  having  been  thrown  up  in  his- 
torical times — ^that  some  considerable  convulsions  may  have  occurred, 
to  which  early  ancient  writers  refer.*  Whatever  obscurity  may  hang 
over  the  exact  times  at  which  the  Santorin  Group,  or  parts  of  it,  were 
upraised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  appears  none  as  to  changes 
haling  been  effected  in  its  isles  and  islets  by  volcanic  action  in  remote 
historical  times.  Although  this  may  be  a  circumstance  to  be  expected 
in  any  volcanic  mound,  so  situated  that  movements  of  its  sides  or  central 
portions,  as  well  as  eruptions,  should  raise  the  substances  composing  it 
higher  above  water  than  at  any  previous  time,  or  which  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  permit  depressions,  or  even  produce  oscillations  of  an  order 
sometimes  to  raise  volcanic  matter  above,  or  at  others  to  depress  it  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  still  of  importance,  as  affording  us  infor- 
mation 80  far  back  as  2,000  years  and  more. 

Nearer  our  own  times,  it  seems  certain  that  a  portion  of  this  volcanic 
mass  was  raised  above  water  in  1573,  forming  a  rock  known  as  the  Little 
Eaimeni ;  that  there  was  an  eruption  of  pumice  near  Santorin  in  1638 ; 
and  that,  in  1707,  a  new  rock  rose  between  the  Little  and  Great  Kai- 
meni,  '^  which  increased  in  size  so  rapidly,  that  in  less  than  a  month  it 
became  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  had  risen  20  or  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  constituting  a  third  island,  which  was  called  New 
Cammeni,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.*'t  Some  persons  landing  on  the 
upraised  rock  to  collect  oysters  adhering  to  it,  were  compelled  to  leave 
it  from  the  violent  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  commencement  of  the 
island  was  first  observed  on  the  23d  of  May,  1707.  In  July,  black 
smoke  accompanied  the  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  appears  to  have  been  discharged.  Stones,  cinders,  and  ashes 
were  shortly  afterwards  ejected ;  showers  of  the  two  latter  spreading  to 

*  Daabeny,  "DesoripUon  of  Volcanoes/'  2d  ed.  p.  320.  Dr.  Daubeny  refers  to  the 
ttotement  of  Pliiiy,  that  180  years  after  the  separation  of  Therasia,  the  island  of  Thera 
mi  thrown  up;  "a  statement,''  he  obserres,  ''confirmed  by  Justin  and  Plutarch,  as  to 

the  faety  though  not  as  to  the  date." <*  It  is  to  this  eyent  that  Seneca 

MOM  to  refer,  where  he  speaks  of  an  island  thrown  up  in  the  Mgeui  Sea,  by  an  accu- 

nnlation  of  stones,  of  yarious  sizes,  piled  one  upon  another." **  Pliny  also 

■peaks  of  another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  as  happening  in  his  own  time,  for  he 
tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.d.  46,  a  new  island  called  Thia  appeared  near 
Thera.  But  as  he  mentions  it  as  only  two  stadia  distant  from  Iliera,  it  is  possible  that 
the  island  may  haye  been  joined  to  the  latter  by  a  subsequent  royolution,  as  by  that 
recorded  to  haye  taken  place  in  the  year  72G,  by  which  Hiera  is  said  to  haye  been 
peatly  augmented  in  point  of  size." 

f  Daubeny  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  821),  who  quotes  from  Father  Goree,  an 
eyewitness  of  the  fact,  seen  from  Scare  and  all  that  side  of  Santorin. 

25 
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considerable  distances.  The  volcanic  action  continned  for  nearly  a  year, 
more  or  leas ;  indeed,  during  ten  subsequent  years.*  Ah  Dr.  Daubeny 
remarks,  this  elevatory  action  has  not  yet  ceased,  inasmncli  as  a  reef 
fonnd  by  the  fishermen  to  have  been  raised,  during  a  short  time,  to 
within  SO  or  40  feet  of  the  surface,  was  in  1829  ascertained,  by  M. 
Lalande,  to  have  no  more  than  nine  feet  water  over  an  area  of  2,400 
by  1,500  feet,  the  ground  gradually  sinking  around  from  the  centre ; 
and  less  water,  by  two  feet,  was  obtained  about  two  months  afterwards 
by  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. 

Its.  isa. 


a,  d,  a,  a,  Tbtn  or  Sulotln ;  b,  TbnuU. 

The  accompanying  cut  (6g.  13S)  is  a  map  of  these  islands,  with  a  plan 
of  the  banks  and  form  of  the  ground  beneath  the  soa,  as  shown  by  t^e 
•  "In  July,  the  appearances  were  more  awful,  as  all  at  once  there  atosa,  at  k  dis- 
tance cf  about  GO  paces  from  the  ieland  already  thrown  up,  a  chain  of  black  and  oal- 
cined  rocka,  soon  followed  by  b  torrent  of  black  smoke,  which,  from  the  odoar  that  it 
spread  aroimd,  from  its  effect  on  the  natiTes  ia  producing  headache  and  TomiUng,  tnd 
I^om  its  blackening  iilter  and  copper  Teeaela,  aeema  to  hsTe  consisted  of  ■olphnratted 
hydrogen.  Some  dajs  afterwarda  tbe  neigbhouring  waters  grew  hot,  and  manr  dead 
fish  were  thrown  upon  tbe  shore.  A  frightful  subterranean  noise  was  at  the  aain*  tim* 
heard,  long  streama  of  fire  roaa  from  the  groand,  and  stones  continued  to  be  tltrown 
out,  until  the  roclis  become  joined  to  the  White  Island,  originally  edstiog.  Showers  tt 
ashes  and  pumice  extended  oTer  the  sea,  eren  to  the  eoaata  of  Aaia  Minor  and  tlie  Dan. 
donellea,  and  destroyed  all  the  products  of  the  earth  in  Bantorino.  These,  and  similu 
appearances,  continued  round  the  ialand  for  nearly  a  year,  after  which  nothing  n- 
mainedof  thembutadenaeamoke.  On  the  15th  July,  1708,  th a  same  obsetrer  (Father 
Qoree),  had  the  courage  to  attempt  Tisiting  the  island,  but  when  his  boat  approached 
within  500  paces  of  it,  the  boiling  of  the  water  deterred  him  fMm  proceeding.  Be 
made  onotber  trial,  bat  was  driven  back  by  a  slond  of  smoke  and  cinders  that  proceeded 
from  the  principal  crater.  This  was  followed  by  Sections  of  red-hot  atones,  trotn  which 
'bo  Tery  narrowly  escaped.  The  marinera  remarked,  that  the  best  of  the  water  had 
carried  away  oil  the  pitch  from  their  veasel." — Daabenj,  "Description  of  YolcanoBS," 
p.  822. 
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late  Burvey  of  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.     The  crateriform  cavity  in  the 
centre,  with  its  depth  of  213  fathoms  (1,278  feet),  will  be  at  once  appa- 
rent, with  the  shallow  depth  on  the  west,  dividing  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  that  direction.     Equally  interesting  is  the  deep  channel 
nmning  to  the  northward,  with  as  much  as  990  feet  in  it,  reminding 
118  of  those  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  craters  particularly  brought 
under  notice  by  Yon  Buoh,  where  a  great  rent  appears  to  have  been 
effected  on  one  side,  forming  a  ravine  entrance  to  their  central,  and 
often  otherwise  inaccessible  interiors.     Such  a  form  also  will  again 
remind  the  observer  of  the  pear-shaped  termination  of  fissures  noticed 
above  (figs.  115  and  116),  one  which  would  so  readily  accord  with  the 
power  of  a  force  acting  from  beneath  upwards,  so  that  if  this  was  ex- 
erted in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  Santorin,  and  a  fissure  extended 
northerly  through  the  deep  channel  there  presenting  itself,  there  appears 
no  mechanical  difficulty  in  supposing  a  somewhat  yielding  covering,  ren- 
dered 80,  in  a  great  measure,  by  heat,  opening  outwards  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  chief  fissure  would  suffice  for  any  required  separation  of 
parts,  a  certain  amount  of  cohesion  still  remaining.     The  observer  will 
find  it  needful,  in  estimating  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  in 
this,  or  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  to  regard  the  whole  mass  with 
reference  to  proportion  and  real  sections,'*'  so  that  no  undue  value  should 
be  attached  to  heights  or  distances ;  and  also  to  the  masses  of  limestone 
of  Mount  Elias  and  the  hill  on  the  north  of  it,  a  range  of  that  limestone 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  (marked  by  straight  lines  on  the  map, 
fig.  138),  having  to  be  taken  into  account.     It  is  also  easy  to  conceive 
^indeed,  the  variable  intensities  of  different  eruptions  from  the  same 
volcanic  vent  point  to  the  fact — ^that  the  action  which  at  one  time  may 
elevate  a  considerable  mass,  may  at  another,  and  after  time,  be  unable 
to  cause  more  than  a  central  movement  in  a  volcanic  vent.f 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  and  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  who  visited 
Sa&torin  in  1841,  state  that  '^  the  aspect  of  the  bay  is  that  of  a  great 
crater  filled  with  water,  Thera  and  Therasia  forming  its  walls,  and  the 
ether  islands  being  after-productions  in  its  centre.";|;  In  the  Little 
Kaimeni  they  found  the  elevated  sea-bottom,  formed  of  fine  pumiceous 
ask,  to  be  fossiliferous.§    They  were  informed  that  similar  beds  of  shells 

*  Those  oonatmoted  with  the  same  scale  for  heights  and  distances. 

f  When  noticing  the  nprise  of  ground  and  emptions  witnessed  at  Santorin  by  the 
Either  Qoree,  in  1707  and  1708,  Dr.  Daubeny  oaUs  attention,  as  important  to  the 
^^Uoral  history  of  Toloanoes,  *<that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  mountain  ap- 
l>tirs  to  haTe  been  eleyated  before  the  crater  existed,  or  gaseous  matters  were  thrown 
<nit  According  to  Boarguignon,  smoke  was  not  observed  tiU  26  days  after  the  ap- 
I^eirance  of  the  rused  rocks." — '*  Description  of  Volcanoes/'  p.  822. 

{ In  a  letter  from  Professor  £.  Forbes  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  quoted  by  the  latter  in  hi 
"Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  ed.,  p.  824,  1848. 

{  Professor  £.  Forbes  informs  me  that  the  foUowing  sheUs  were  there  obtained : — 
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were  fonnd  on  the  clifis  of  Santorin  itself.  ''  In  the  main  island,  the 
volcanic  strata  abut  against  the  limestone  mass  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  in 
such  a  uray  as  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  they  were  deposited  on  a 
sea-bottom,  on  which  the  present  mountain  rose  as  a  submarine  mass  of 
rock."*  The  preceding  view  (fig.  184),  kindly  communicated  by  Captain 
Spratt,  B.  N.,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Santorin  Group,  of  the  position  of  the  central  islets,  and  of 
the  kind  of  stratification  which  occurs  around  the  central  opening. 

In  a  group  of  this  kind,  independently  of  any  eruptions  through  the 
central  cavity  or  crater,  which  it  would  appear  have  taken  place  even  in 
later  historic  times,  breaker  action  upon  the  interior  cliffs,  upon  the  softer 
substances  especially,  would  tend  to  degrade  them,  and  deposit  the  de- 
tritus, so  derived,  in  the  central  depression,  a  deep  cavity  in  a  tideless 
sea,  as  the  Mediterranean  may  be  considered,  as  far  as  regards  geologi- 
cal effects.     In  like  manner,  also,  heavy  seas  rolling  over  the  gap  facing 
the  southwest,  between  Therasia  and  Cape  Akroteri  (Santorin),  where 
Aspro  Island  rises  above  the  shallow  bank  connecting  the  chief  islands 
(the  brim  of  the  volcanic  basin,  slightly  covered  with  water),t  tend  to 
force  in  detrital  matter.     Deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  cavity, 
varying  in  depth  from  960  to  1,278  feet  in  its  curved  passage  round  the 
Eaimeni,  woidd  seem  well  at  rest,  except  as  regards  upheaval  or  de- 
pression from  volcanic  action  there  prevailing.     In  cases  where  animal 
life  might  become  extensively  destroyed  by  the  boiling  of  the  waters,  a 
ready  supply  of  the  germs,  even  of  those  inhabiting  deep  water,  could 
be  famished  by  the  deep  channel  opening  to  the  northward ;  one  also 
through  which  the  heated  waters  could  flow  outwards  on  the  surface, 
while  cooler  water  supplied  their  place  by  the  inflow  beneath.     As  re- 
gards the  exposure  of  this  channel  to  wind-wave  action,  a  glance  at  the 
diarts  of  the  ^gean  Sea  will  show,  that  it  is  comparatively  well  shel- 
tered by  Nio,  Sikino,  and  Polykandro,  with  the  bank  connecting  those 
islands,  on  the  north  and  northwest,  while  Siphano,  Pares,  and  Naxos 
prevent  any  great  range  of  sea  exposure  still  further  beyond  those 
islands. 

Examining  the  charts  of  coasts  or  islands  where  volcanoes  occur,  vari- 

Ptetunetulut  pilowty  Area  ietragona,  CardUa  trapeziOf  T^oehua  zmphintu,  T.  fanulum,  T. 
exufuuSf  T.  CouiourUj  Turbo  ruffosus,  T.  sanffuineus,  Pkasianella  pulla,  TurriteUa  tricostata, 
Ntara  eutpidata,  CerUhium  LimOf  PUurotoma  graeUe, 

*  *<  My  own  impression  is/'  adds  Professor  £.  Forbes,  "that  this  group  of  islands  con- 
stitates  a  crater  of  elevation,  of  which  the  outer  ones  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  whilst 
the  central  group  is  of  later  origin,  and  consists  partly  of  upheayed  sea-bottoms  and 
partly  of  erupted  matter,  erupted  howcTer  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water." 

f  Commencing  with  the  southern  point  of  Therasia,  the  soundings  show  this  submerged 
brim  of  the  crater  to  be  successively  42,  86,  54,  66,  54,  and  42,  feet  (depths  at  which 
wind-wave  action  would  cause  much  disturbance  on  the  bottom,  especially  during  heavy 
gales),  a  point,  marked  as  a  sunken  rock,  rising  higher  between  the  south  end  of  The- 
rasia and  Aspro  Island. 
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ODS  instances  vtll  be  found  b;  the  obeerrer  in  wfaicb  the  sea  more  or  lesi 
enters  the  central  cavities  or  craters,  or  where,  b;  s  little  more  cottiog 
away  of  the  remaining  walls  of  the  crater  by  breaker  action,  or  a  alight 
change  of  level,  bringing  some  lower  part  of  its  lip  further  down,  a  umi- 
lar  entrance  of  the  sea  would  be  effected.  The  Island  of  St.  Paul  may 
be  taken  in  illustration  of  a  crater  just  so  far  laid  open  by  breaker  so- 
tion,  that  the  portion  of  the  brim  of  the  basin  throngh  which  the  sea 
enters  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
plan  (fig.  185),  that  this  little  island,  scarcely  2^  geographical  railea 


from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about  li  mile  broad  from  N.E.  to  S.  W., 
rising  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  the  south  of  Africa  and  the  west  of 
Australia,  Madagascar  being  the  nearest  mass  of  dry  land,  and  more 
than  2,000  miles  distant,  ia  the  mere  summit  of  a  volcano.  With  its 
companion,  Amsterdam  Island,  it  forms  a  remarkable  protrusion  through 
the  ocean  amid  a  mass  of  waters,  an  excellent  example  of  the  uplifting 
of  volcanic  matter  through  them.  That  such  mere  points  should  be 
easily  removed  by  breaker  action,  unless  some  hard  rocks  should  be  ao- 
cumulated,  would  be  expected,  and  the  foregoing  plan  (fig.  134)  and  ac- 
companying view  (fig.  135),"  would  seem  to  show  that  its  abrasion  by 


a.  Ninft-Piu  Rock ;  b.  Entrance  to  crater-Uk« ;  e.  Cliff,  irell  eihibitiag  tli«  united 
tetioik  of  breaken  and  atmoepherio  inflnencee ;  d.  Dark^coloondTDok,  dipping  BMward; 

f.  Section  of  a  dark-eolonred  bed ;  /■  The  fleuthem  point  of  the  island. 

such  means  is  now  being  accomplished.     The  high  cliffs,  several  hundred 
feet  in  elevation,  appear  the  remains  of  the  accumulations  cut  back  by 

*  From  that  aooompan^iog  the  Admiraltj  chart  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  by  Capt^n 
Blaokwood,  B.  N. 
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the  breakers,  so  ceaselessly  at  work  in  such  a  situation,  the  amount  of 
removal  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  shown 
where  the  anchorage  (a)  of  the  snrvejing  ship,  the  '^  Fly,"  is  marked  in 
that  direction  on  the  chart,  as  upon  sand  and  stones,  and  beyond  which 
the  depth  suddenly  increases  seaward.  The  greatest  height  of  the  island 
is  stated  to  be  820  feet.  The  Nine-Pin  Rock  (a,  fig.  136)  is  merely  a 
harder  portion  left  by  the  breakers,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  the  present 
breaker  action  continuing  to  remove  the  matter  of  St«  Paul's  Island,  and 
no  new  eruptions  adding  to  its  mass,  that  in  time  such  points  might 
alone  remain  above  water  to  attest  the  former  presence  of  a  volcanic 
crater,  the  walls  of  which  once  rose  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea."*" 

The  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  face  of  the  globe  will  strike  the 
observer  as  necessarily  important  when  searching  for  their  cause  and 
studying  their  efiects.     It  will  also  at  once  be  apparent  to  him  that  in- 
dependently of  the  modifications  which  may  arise  in  local  conditions,  so 
that  the  same  vent  may  be  active  at  one  time,  with  variable  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  dormant  at  another,  there  may  be  great  general  condi- 
tions becoming  so  permanently  changed,  that  a  region  once  marked  by 
volcanic  action  may  so  far  be  considered  as  ceasing  to  be  so,  that  some 
very  considerable  modification  in  such  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  must 
he  effected  to  produce  a  return  of  that  action.     In  consequence  of  such 
complicated  conditions,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  separate  active 
rolcanoes  from  those  termed  extinct,  inasmuch  as  we  can  scarcely  be 
certain  that  many  of  the  latter  may  really  be  such,  and  not  in  a  com- 
]Mu*atively  dormant  state.     As  a  matter  of  convenience,  therefore,  rather 
than  of  principle,  it  has  usually  been  considered  desirable  to  separate 
volcanoes  known  to  have  been  active. from  those  never  recorded  to  have 
been  so,  though  often  preserving  the  forms  which  they  took  under  sub- 
aerial  eruptions  and  lava  outflows,  atmospheric  influences  having  little 
changed  such  forms.     This  division,  however  convenient  in  the  present 
state  of  the  subject,  should  not  mislead  the  observer,  nor  will  it  do  so 
when  he  regards  volcanic  action  on  a  larger  scale,  and  igneous  products 
generally,  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological  time  of  which  we  can  obtain 
any  relative  records. 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  active  volcanoes  are  chiefly,  though 
Hot  altogether,  situated  amid,  or  at  moderate  distances  from,  oceans  and 
Bea8,t  a  circumstance  also  considered  important  as  regards  their  pro- 
dacts,  especially  as  respects  aqueous  vapours  and  certain  of  the  gases 

*  In  the  Tiew  abore  giyen  there  is  on  apparent  interstratification  of  differently  shaded 
rocksy  perhaps  of  layas  and  tuff.  During  the  abrading  prooess  by  the  breakers,  these 
ironld  necessarily  be  acted  upon  according  to  their  relative  hardness  and  positions. 

f  M.  Arago  pointed  out  in  1824  (Annuaire),  that  about  five  or  rix  only  of  the  178  re- 
puted active  volcanoes  of  the  world  were  not  so  circumstanced. 
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evolved.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the  hypotheses  framed 
in  consequence,  further  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  observer  to 
points  which  appear  important  for  the  effective  study  of  his  subject. 
First,  however,  as  respects  the  facts  recorded.  Upon  glancing  at  any 
of  the  maps  of  the  world  whereon  the  existing  knowledge  of  volcanoeSy 
considered  sufficiently  active,  is  laid  down,  we  find  them  in  the  ocean 
separating  America  from  Europe  and  Africa,  ranging  in  points,  or  groups 
of  points,  from  Jan  Mayen's  Island  on  the  north,  by  Iceland,  the  Azores, 
Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Ascension,  and  Trinidad  (Soutli 
Atlantic),  to  Tristan  da  Cunha  on  the  south.  On  one  side  of  the  same 
waters  the  line  of  the  West  Indian  volcanoes  presents  itself.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  appear  the  somewhat  scattered  groups  of  the  Islands  of 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  and  the  smaU  isolated  points 
of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islands.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
Pacific  are  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  and  Society  Islands  groups,  with 
Easter  Island.  On  the  north  of  the  same  ocean  is  the  range  of  the 
Aleutian  vents,  having  a  somewhat  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  direction  (as 
if  upon  a  great  fissure),  into  the  northwest  of  North  America.  To  die 
westward  of  the  Aleutian  volcanoes  a  range  of  vents,  commencing  with 
the  somewhat  lofty  volcanoes  in  Kamtschatka,  proceeds  in  a  southwest 
direction  through  the  Kurile  Islands  to  and  beyond  Japan.  Southward 
of  the  latter,  and  having  a  north  and  south  direction,  are  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Bonin  and  Mariana  Islands.  On  the  S.E.  of  Japan  a  series  of 
vents  commences,  which,  ranging  down  by  Formosa  and  the  Philippines^ 
passes  round  in  the  form  of  a  huge  fish-hook,  by  the  N.E.  point  of  Cele- 
bes, Gilolo,  the  volcanic  isles  between  New  Guinea  and  Timor,  Floris, 
Sumbawa,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  to  Barren  Island,  where  a  central  active 
cone  rises  amid  water,  entering  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  bounded,  ex* 
cept  on  that  side,  by  a  series  of  rocks.*  Returning  to  the  Pacific,  we 
find  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Galapagos  in  that  ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Quito. 

As  respects  volcanoes  on  continents,  or  in  seas  more  or  less  intermin- 
gled with  them,  the  vents  of  South  America  constitute  by  far  the  most 
important  range.  After  quitting  the  volcanoes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  a 
space  intervenes  northward  for  several  degrees  of  latitude  in  which  they 
have  not  been  noticed.  Then  succeeds  the  long  line  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Chili,  several  rising  to  considerable  heights  above  the  sea.  Another 
break  then  occurs,  after  which  volcanoes  appear  in  the  Andes  of  Quito, 

*  Yon  Buch  yiews  this  island  as  highly  illustratiye  of  a  cone  of  eniption  in  the  midst 
of  a  crater  of  eleyation;  and  Dr.  Daubenj  obseryes,  that  **  if  we  compare  this  locality 
with  Santorin,  there  will  be  found  nothing  but  the  absence  in  the  latter  case  of  an  ao- 
tiye  yent  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  whereby  to  distinguish  it ;  and  from  Monte  Somma  It 
chiefly  differs  in  its  lower  leyel,  which  causes  the  bottom  of  the  crater  to  be  sunk  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  ocean." — **  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  p.  41 C,  where  also  a  view 
of  Bamn  Island  is  giyen. 
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Cotopaxi  being  one  of  them.  Passing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  vents 
of  Guatemala  come  in,  succeeded  more  northerly  by  those  of  Mexico. 
Continuing  in  the  same  direction  yolcanoes  become  scarce  in  Korth  Ame- 
rica, a  few  points  only  being  noticed  in  California,  upon  the  Columbia, 
on  the  Island  of  Sitka,  and  in  Russian  America,*  where  the  Aleutian 
range  joins  in.  Active  volcanoes  in  Europe  are  confined  to  the  Neapo- 
litan States  and  Santorin,  the  latter  being  inferred  to  be  merely  for  the 
time,  dormant.  On  the  continent  of  Africa  no  active  vents  are  known, 
Jebel  Tarr,  in  the  Red  Sea,  being  as  much  Asiatic  as  African.  With 
respect  to  Asia,  the  great  mass  of  that  continent  appears  (omitting  the 
Kamtschatkan  peninsula),  to  be  at  least  in  a  great  measure  without  active 
vents.  Though  doubts  are  expressed  respecting  such  vents,  the  state- 
ments regarding  volcanoes  in  Central  Asia  are  deserving  of  every  atten- 
tion, and  numerous  warm  springs  would  appear  there  to  be  found,  under 
circumstances  which  may  connect  them  with  volcanic  action.f 

The  observer  will  perceive  that  the  statement  as  to  these  communici^ 
tions  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  chiefly  found  amid  oceans 
and  seas,  or  not  far  from  them,  seems  borne  out.  Volcanoes  in  Mexico 
and  those  of  Central  Asia,  assuming  that  there  are  still  active  volcanoes 
there,  would  appear  the  principal  exceptions.^  As  respects  the  former, 
it  has  been  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  necessity  of  water  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  volcanic  action,  that  there  may  be  a  connexion  along  a  great 
fissure  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction  across  Mexico,  vents  being 
established  upon  it  at  Colima,  Jorullo,  Popocatepetl,  and  Orizaba.  With 
regard  to  Central  Asia,  it  can  be  inferred  that  it  is.  a  region  which  may 
have  once  been  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  an  inland  sea,  waters 
being  then  supplied  to  the  volcanic  foci,  as  is  now  supposed  by  some  to 
happen  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Mediterranean. § 

*  WrangeU's  Volcano,  on  the  Atna. 

f  With  respect  to  the  yolcanoes  of  Central  Asia,  Humboldt,  after  obserring  that  Abel 
R^musat  first  called  the  attention  of  geologists  to  them  (Annales  des  Mines,  t.  y.  p.  187), 
remarks  (Eosmos,  Sabine's,  7th  edit  p.  232),  that  there  is  **  a  great  yolcanic  chain,  the 
Thian-schan  (Celestial  Mountains),  to  which  belong  the  Pe-schan,  from  whence  laya 
issues,  the  Solfatara  of  Urum-tsi,  and  the  still  actiye  <fire  mountain*  (Ho-tscheu)  of 
Turfan,  almost  equidistant  from  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
(1,400  and  1,528  miles).    Pe-schan  is  also  fhHj  1,860  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 

172  and  208  miles  respecUyely  from  the  great  lakes  of  Issikoul  and  Balkasch." 

<<It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  currents  of  laya  in  the  descriptions  giyenby  the 
Chinese  writers  of  smoke  and  flame  bursting  from  the  Pe-schan,  accompanied  by  burn- 
ing masses  of  stone  flowing  as  treelj  as  '  melted  fat,'  and  deyastating  the  surrouncting 
district,  in  the  (Irst  and  seyenth  centuries  of  our  era." 

X  Respecting  the  range  of  the  Mexican  yolcanoes,  Humboldt  remarks  (Kosmos,  Sa- 
bine's, 7th  edit.  p.  282),  that  Jorullo,  Popocatepetl,  and  the  Volcano  de  la  Fragua,  are 
respectiyely  80,182,  and  156  geographical  miles  from  the  ocean. 

2  Reference  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia  a  stream  of  sea- 
water,  in  sufficient  quantity  and  volume  to  turn  a  mill,  is  con^tAntly  flowing  from  the 
lea  inland,  where  it  becomes  swallowed  up,  \\n»  been  made,  ns  illustrating  the  employ- 
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Should  the  presence  of  water  be  considered  only  a  secondary  cause 
of  volcanic  action,  it  would  follow  that  during  the  changes  of  levels  which 
have  taken  place  over  large  areas  on  the  earth's  surface,  circumstances 
may  arise  that  should  at  one  time  permit  the  easy  access  of  water  to 
great  fissures  or  apertures  of  any  form,  and  at  another  prevent  it; 
thus  aiding  in  changing  active  volcanic  regions  into  those  termed  ex- 
tinct, independently  of  the  termination  of  other  and  perhaps  more  gene- 
raf  conditions  from  which  volcanic  action  may  arise.  K  we  regard  the 
variable  amount  of  dry  land  which  would  be  exposed  above  water  by 
changes  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  such  as  has  been  above 
noticed  in  the  British  Islands  (fig.  99),  it  would  appear  that  parts  of 
France  might  constitute  islands  at  one  time  to  which  sea  water  could 
have  more  ready  access  (from  proximity)  to  any  volcanic  foci  beneath, 
than  at  another.  Thus,  supposing  such  supply  needed,  if  it  were  stopped 
by  changes  removing  the  sea  to  greater  distances,  a  region  containing 
active  volcanoes  at  the  one  period,  might  present  only  eirtiinct  craters 
at  another.  This,  even  under  the  hypothesis  of  the  water  bemg  essen* 
tial,  might  not  necessarily  be  always  the  real  cause  of  change,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  conditions,  productive  of  volcanic  action  in  such  districts, 
may  have  been  exhausted,  so  that  whether  the  supply  of  water  was  or 
was  not  altered,  that  action  became  extinct. 

Whatever  may  have  caused  volcanic  fires  to  have  ceased,  there  are 
whole  regions,  independently  of  portions  of  districts  in  parts  of  .which 
active  volcanoes  still  exist,  or  have  been  known  in  historic  times,  which 
offer  clear  evidence  of  volcanic  action  having  prevailed,  sometimes  ex- 
tensively, in  them  at  no  very  remote  geological  period,  loose  piles  of 
cinders  and  ashes,  and  lava  streams  being  found  nearly  as  fresh  as  when 
ejected.  The  district  of  Auvergne,  in  Central  France,  has  for  about  a 
century  engaged  attention,  as  one  of  extinct  volcanic  action.*     This 

ment  of  water  in  yolcanio  action,  that  supply  of  water  being  conyerted  into  gaaes  and 
Tapours,  producing  earthquakes  and  Tolcanic  eruptions. — See  Mr.  Strickland,  *<  Geol. 
Trans.,"  2d  Series,  yoI.  t.  p.  408,  and  <*  Oeological  Proceedings,"  yol.  ii.  pp.  220,898; 
also  Daubeny's  *'  Description  of  Volcanoes." 

*  It  is  now  about  a  century  since  (1752)  that  Ouettard  published  his  *'  M^moire  but 
quelques  Montagues  de  la  France,  qui  ont  616  des  Volcans  (M^moires  de  rAead^mi« 
des  Sciences)."  As  regards  general  yiews  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  France,  the  ob- 
seryer  will  find  them  in  Mr.  Scrope*s  "Geology  of  Central  France,"  1827;  in  the 
**  M^moires  pour  seryir  a  une  Description  G^ologique  de  la  France,"  (1830-88,)  aod 
the  "Explication  de  la  Carte  G^ologique  de  la  France,"  1841,  by  MM.  Dufr^noy  aod 
£lie  de  Beaumont,  and  in  Dr.  Daubeny's  "  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  2d  edit.,  1848. 
More  than  70  years  since  M.  Desmarest  published  a  map  of  Auvergne,  always  adyeiied 
to  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  have  visited  that  region.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  re- 
marks ("Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit,  p.  51),  "Desmarest,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  Auvergne,  pointed  out,  first,  the  most  recent  volcanoes  which  had  their  craters 
still  entire,  and  their  streams  of  lava  conforming  to  the  level  of  the  present  river- 
courses.  He  then  showed  that  there  were  others  of  an  intermediate  period,  whose 
craters  were  nearly  effaced,  and  whose  lavas  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
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seems  to  have  continued  for  a  long  period,  yarioos  points  of  communica- 
tion having  been  established  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  at  di£ferent  times,  and  changed  and  modified  results  the 
consequence.  In  addition  to  Auvergne,  similar  accumulations  are  found 
in  France,  in  the  Cantal,  the  Yelay,  the  Yivarais,  the  Gevennes,  and 
in  the  yicinity  of  Marseilles  and  Montpellier.  In  Germany  they  are 
seen  in  the  districts  of  the  Eifel,  the  Siebengebirge,  and  other  places. 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Styria,  present  their  trachytic  and  other 
igneous  products.  Extinct  volcanic  action  is  also  traced  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia ;  Italy  offers  its  extinct  as  well  as  active  volcanic  accumulations, 
18  does  also  Greece,  when  including  its  islands.  In  Asia  Minor,  extinct 
volcanoes  are  found,  and  more  especially  in  the  wide  district  of  the 
Eatakekaumene.*  With  respect  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  has  been  attributed  to  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
volcanic  accumulations  are  elsewhere  noticed  in  the  same  land,  and  in 
Persia  and  its  adjoining  countries.  Doubtless,  also,  many  other  regions, 
not  yet  explored  by  the  geologist,  will  be  found  to  present  similar  accu- 
mulations, and  indeed  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  great  continent  of 
America. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  in  regions  where  lava  streams 
intermingled  with  ash  and  cinders,  either  piled  up  conically  or  more 
evenly  distributed,  are  not  apparent,  as  in  those  where  active  or  extinct 
volcanoes  exist,  certain  rocks  are  found  to  which  the  name  basalt  has 
been  given.  In  the  application  of  this  name  care  has  not  always  been 
tdcen  to  distinguish  the  same  compound  considered  chemically  and  mine- 
ralogically,  so  that  in  the  matter  of  fusibility  alone,  substances  so  termed 
differ  somewhat  materially,t    IFine  varieties  of  greenstone  (diabase), 

prttwit  TftUeys ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  were  yolcanio  rocks,  still  more  ancient,  without 
any  diacemible  craters  or  scoriee,  and  bearing  the  closest  analogy  to  rocks  in  other 
parts  of  Europe." 

*  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strickland  (Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  toI.  vi.  1841,  and  «  Tra- 
Tela  in  Aaia  Minor,"  1842,  by  the  former  geologist),  consider  the  yolcanio  prodacts  of 
the  Kfttaktkaiimene,  as  referable  to  three  periods.  The  Tolcanic  accumulations  of  the 
kst  period  are  as  fresh  as  amid  actiye  yents,  the  ashes  and  scori»  still  loose  and  piled 
up  as  after  immediate  ejection,  the  laya  streams  rugged,  a  few  straggling  plants  alone 
fiacfing  fitting  conditions  for  their  growth. 

f  Daring  the  experiments  on  the  fusibility  of  rocks,  to  which  allusion  has  been  aboye 
oadt,  we  found  marked  differences  in  that  of  the  so-termed  basalts.  Allowing  for 
changes  by  the  different  conditions  under  which  substances,  originally  similar,  may 
haye  been  placed,  so  that  while  one  may  haye  been  depriyed  of  certain  substances, 
another  may  haye  mineral  matter  added  to  it,  there  were  still  eyidently  original  diffe- 
rences. It  has  been  stated  by  De  Saussure  (Journal  de  Physique),  that  basalt  melts  at 
76^  of  Wedgwood.  The  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  (Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh, 
yol.  y.),  went  to  show  that  whinstone,  or  basalt  as  it  has  been  called,  firom  the  yicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  became  soft  at  a  temperature  from  28^  to  55°  Wedgwood,  a  heat,  as  Dr. 
Daubeny  remarks  (Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  616),  inferior  to  that  of  a  common 
glass-bouse. 
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consisting  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  have  as  often  been  termed  ba- 
salt, as  those  of  labradorite  and  augite  (dolerite).  If,  with  M.  Rose, 
hornblende  and  angite  be  considered  only  modifications  of  the  same 
mineral,  this  would  leave  the  difference  of  these  two  yarieties  of  basalt 
to  consist  in  that  of  the  two  felspars.  The  basalt  of  the  Mont  Dor  has 
been  stated  to  contain  both  the  augite  and  hornblende  forms  of  this 
mineral.  Basalt  has  again  been  supposed  essentially  to  consist  of  augite, 
magnetic  iron,  and  a  mineral  of  the  zeolitic  family.*  The  uncertainty 
in  the  employment  of  the  term  basalt,  would  appear  to  require  attention. 
Thus  the  rocks  which  encircle  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  and  usually  noticed 
under  that  head,  are  referred  by  Dr.  Abich  to  his  class  of  trachyte- 
dolerites.  While  endeavouring  to  trace  the  sources  whence  certain 
igneous  rocks  may  have  been  obtained,  even  sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  melting  of  masses  which  may  have  been  accumulated  by  means  of 
water,  or  have  been  intermingled  with  such  deposits,  mineralogical  and 
chemical  distinctions,  as  far  as  they  can  fairly  be  carried  out,  would 
appear  very  desirable.f  While  at  times  extensive  sheets  of  basalt  cover 
great  areas,  at  others  they  are  mingled  with  ordinary  volcanic  products, 
apparently,  therefore,  ejected  under  similar  conditions.  Basalt  is  some- 
times highly  vesicular,  at  others  very  compact ;  these  modes  of  occur- 
rence are  observable  over  areas  of  different  extent,  both  considerable 
and  limited. 

*  Referring  to  the  composition  of  this  zeolitic  mineral.  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  (De- 
scription of  Volcanoes,  p.  18),  that  it "  is  snch  as  to  imply  that  it  may  hate  been  formed 
out  of  labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of  which  in  all  zeolites  is  the 
cause  of  the  bubbling  up  under  the  blowpipe,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be  distin. 
guislied  by  that  general  appellation."  Following  out  this  view,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
to  consider  how  far  a  change  may  be  brought  about  in  a  compound  of  augite,  magnetic 
iron,  and  labradorite,  so  that  the  latter  became  modified  by  water  after  ejection.  The 
yesicles  of  basalts,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  often  filled  with 
zeolitic  minerals,  the  results  of  infiltrations  into  them,  quite  as  much  as  agates,  &c., 
also  found  amid  the  same  rocks.  In  fact,  in  certain  districts  the  vesicles  are  filled  with 
a  variety  of  substances,  the  zeolites  forming  only  a  part  of  them. 

f  As  respects  the  chemical  composition  of  basalt,  including  that  of  Teneriffe  (trachyte- 
dolerite  of  Dr.  Abich),  the  following  table  of  basalts,  from  Saxony  (1),  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
from  Banlieu  (2),  by  M.  Beaudant,  and  from  Tenerifife  (3),  by  Dr.  Abich,  may  be 
useful : — 
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% 
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Silica, 

Alumina, 

Protoxide  of  iron,  ,    . 
Peroxide  of  iron,   .     . 
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Aa  regards  tbe  relative  antiquity  of  basalt,  ire  fisd  it  noticed  as  well 
among  the  ancient  as  the  more  modem  volcanic  products  of  Central 
France,  and  among  the  more  modem  of  the  Vivarais  in  the  sonth  of 
France,  as  also  in  those  of  the  Eifel.*  It  is  noticed  as  intermingled 
among  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Siebengebirge,  aa  also  of  later 
date  in  the  same  district.  Basalt  is  described  ae  among  the  ancient 
igneoos  rocks  of  Iceland.  It  occurs  in  many  parte  of  the  world  where 
its  relative  date  is  not  so  apparent,  sometimes  forming  the  isolated  caps 
of  hiUs,  and  resting  upon  other  rocks,  in  a  manner  pointing  to  the  con- 
siderable or  partial  destmction  of  some  great  sheet  of  this  rock.  This 
has  been  sappoaed  the  case  with  the  basaltic  bills  in  parts  of  Germany. 
The  largeat  area  occupied  by  basalt  seems  to  be  in  India,  where  rocks 
of  this  class  appear  to  occupy  one  of  200,000  square  miles.t  With 
respect  to  this  rock,  a  fine  exhibition  of  it  is  found  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  adjacent  country  have  long 
attracted  attention.  Though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  Island  of 
Staffs,  Hebrides,  has  also  long  been  equally  celebrated  for  its  basalt. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland  its  emption  was  posterior  to  the  foraiation  of 
the  chalk  of  the  same  district,  but  the  portion  of  the  tertiary  period  to 
which  this  should  be  referred  is  not  clear. 

Tfaongh  by  no  means  confined,  among  igneons  rocks,  to  basalt,  tbe 
spherical  and  columnar  structures  often  developed  in  that  rock  have  also 
long  attracted  much  attention.  The  minor  spherical  structure  seen  on 
the  small  scale  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  artificial  glass,  and 
vhich  has  been  previously  noticed,  would  appear  to  have  been  produced 
on  the  larger  scale,  under  certain  conditions,  in  basalts.  Sometimes  this 
lobular  structure,  as  shown  during  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  is 
irregolar,  so  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  balls  of  various  dimen- 
nons  piled  np  without  much  order  (fig.  137);  at  others,  a  great  order 


prevails,  and  the  concretions  are  either  roughly  arranged  above  one 
tnother  in  wide  spheroidal  shapes,  or  so  pressed  against  each  other  as ' 

•  On  Out  point,  Dr.  Danben^  remarliB  (Description  of  Volcunoea,  p.  42),  when  men- 
tioning  tbB  occmTence  of  bualt  with  tlie  (Vesh-watcr  limealonai,  uo«r  Clermont,  Mid 
tbe  proof  b7  M.  Elie  de  Bekomont  of  this  buslt  forming  djkea  amid  tbe  fVeeh-wnter 
fmnatjon  of  tbe  Limagne  [HJmoIreB  poor  serrir,  &a.,  torn,  i.),  that  while  It  oocssiou- 
lUy  underlie!  the  trachjte  and  subjacent  tufFe  of  the  diatriets,  "  its  general  relation  to 
both  these  roeke  Indicates  that  it  is  of  more  modem  eruption." 

f  Lieut -Colonel  Bjkea  (Oeological  Transaotions,  2d  series,  toI  It.  p.  40Q)  obieTTea, 
that  in  the  Dnkbnn  there  are  proofs  of  a  aontluaooa  trap  formation,  ooTeiing  an  arta 
«r  tnm  200,000  to  260,000  square  miles. 
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to  produce  prisms,  sometimes  of  very  symmetrical  forms.  In  1804,  Mr- 
Gregory  Watt  showed  by  his  experiments  on  basalt,  that  when,  in  the 
cooling  of  a  molten  mass  of  that  rock,  this  stmctnre  was  developed,  and 
^^  two  spheroids  came  into  contact,  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  two 
bodies  became  mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  well  de- 
fined and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour,"  and  he  observed,  when  several 
spheroids  met,  that  they  formed  prisms.* 

From  the  arrangement  observed  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  he  inferred 
that  ^'  in  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  number,  in  superficial  ex- 
tent, but  only  one  in  height,  of  impenetrable  spheroids,  with  nearly  eqiii- 
distant  centres,  if  their  peripheries  could  come  in  contact  on  the  same 
plane,  it  seems  obvious  that  their  mutual  action  would  form  them  into 
hexagons ;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there  was  no  opposing 
cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  they  would  extend  their 
dimensions  upwards,  and  thus  form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length 
might  be  indefinitely  greater  than  their  diameters.  The  further  the 
extremities  of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centre,^  the  nearer  would 
their  approach  be  to  parallelism;  and  the  structure  would  be  finally 
propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their  incipient  formation  commenced; 
and  the  prisms  might  thus  shoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  undis- 
turbed central  mass  of  the  fluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
superior  influence  of  a  counteracting  cause. '- 

It  will  require  the  careful  study  of  this  class  of  rocks,  more  partien* 
larly  in  a  decomposed  state,  for  the  observer  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  view  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  may  be  applicable.  Where  one 
plane  of  a  sheet  of  basalt  may  have  been  exposed  to  cooling  influences^ 
so  that  the  spheroidal  structure  could  be  first  developed  in  it,  and  in  the 
manner  suggested,  and  also  so  that  no  other  spheroidal  bodies  could  be 
developed  in  the  general  body  of  the  rock,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  the  original  spheroid,  there  would,  when  this  could  find 
space  for  development,  not  appear  much  diflSculty  in  following  this  view. 
In  those  basaltic  dykes  that  are  sufficiently  common  in  some  districts, 
where  we  may  suppose  that  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  which  had  been  filled 


by  the  molten  rock,  presented  equal  cooling  conditions,  we  sometimes 
see,  as  in  the  preceding  section  (fig.  138),  that  the  prisms  shoot  out  at 

*  ObMorratioiis  on  Basalty  and  on  the  transition  Arom  the  Titreoos  to  the  stony  tax- 
in  the  gradual  refirigeration  of  the  melted  basalt,  PhiL  Trans.  1804. 
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right  angles  to  the  walla  of  the  cootaining  rock  {b  c),  as  if  each  Bet  com- 
meoced  at  the  sidea  ((jande),  confnsioa  arising  at  the  central  portion 
(a/),  on  the  conditions  having  been  there  snch  that  the  prismatio  Btrne- 
tore  ma  not  developed.*  In  oaaeB,  also,  where  not  a  trace  of  joints  can 
be  obaerred,  aa  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  139),  where  the  columns  (c), 
are  seen  to  rise  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  rock  (a  b),  which  may 


be  of  any  kind,  igneous  or  accumulated  in  water,  the  prisms  reaching  to 
the  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  an  original  cooling  lower  plane  may  have 
produced  the  prisms  throughout.  Also  in  t^ose  curved  columns  of  basalt, 
where,  as  in  the  following  sketch  (fig.  140),  no  joints  are  apparent,  even 
upon  the  weathering  of  the  rock,  we  may  suppose  that  Bome  tendency 

Fig.  1*0. 


of  an  original  set  of  spheroids  to  dcvelope  themselves  more  in  one  direc- 
tion than  another,  from  some  local  cause,  has  been  so  continued  as  to 
piodncfl  the  general  curve  observed. 

When  the  jointing  of  the  prisms  is  marked,  though  no  doubt,  upon 
the  view  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  prolongation  of  additions  to  the  ra- 
fif .  la.  rig.  to. 


dialing  arrangement  of  parts  would  render  the  pauses  of  that  which  would 
be  otherwise  concentric  coatings  of  a  spheroidal  mass,  somewhat  flat 
planes,  across  the  prisms,  so  that  the  preceding  stmctnres  (figs.  141, 142). 

*  It  Mmetimei  happens  that  the  eentral  ]>artiona  of  a  basaltia  djke  ue  more  priima- 
lia  than  the  Bides,  as  if  the  cooling  had  been  too  rapid  at  the  sides  for  the  prodnetion 
of  this  arrangement  of  parts.  Again,  the  pHanis  are  Bometimea  fonnd  ranging  Item 
wall  to  waU  of  tke  flssure,  u  If  artiSoUllj  ant  prlamatio  blooks  of  rook  had  bMR  (Qed 
in  it  OB  thdr  rides.  _^i 
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miglit  be  thereby  ftcconnted  for,  facts  are  occasionall;  seen,  irhere  the  de- 
oompoaition  of  tbe  jointa  voald  ratber  point  to  the  production  of  separate 
centres  of  radiation.  Certain  joints  of  the  great  bed  of  priamatic  basalt 
frhich,  dipping  into  the  sea,  forms  the  well-known  Qiant'a  Causeway,  in 
tbe  Dorth  of  Ireland,  would  seem  to  countenance  aocb  a  view.  These 
joints  are  observed  to  haTfi  minor  pieces,  a,  a,  a,  supplemental,  as  it  were, 
to  the  main  joints,  filling  up  corners ;  giving  an  idea  of  each  joint  hav- 
ing been  a  separate  sphere,  the  minor  pieces  completing  the  arrange- 
ment of  particles  in  the  corners,  where  sphere  pressing  against  sphere, 
these  remained  to  be  filled  up.  At  times  tbe  minor  pieces  constitute 
more  of  tbe  whole  sharp  comers  of  tbe  prisma,  as  represented  beneath 
(fig.  143). 

Jlf.ltS. 


Of  tbe  intermixture  of  conditions  producing  fiows  of  melted  rock  at  one 
time  from  tbe  same  general  vent,  or  system  of  vents,  which  should  take 
the  prismatic  form,  and  at  another  exhibit  no  tendency  to  that  structure, 
the  Giant's  Causeway  and  adjacent  district  in  the  north  of  Ireland  will 
afford  the  observer  a  good  example.  The  same  mixture  of  prismatic 
and  more  solid  basalt  is  also  to  be  found  in  tbe  Island  of  Stafia,  where. 


as  shown  in  tho  preceding  sketch  (fig.  144),*  the  action  of  the  Atlantic 
breakers  has  worn  out  the  celebrated  Fingal'a  Cave. 

■  a«dac<d  from  M'Cnlloeh'a  "  Weat«m  IbUdcIi  of  8aotlv>d." 
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Sahes  or  Mud  Volcanoes, — Mineral  matter  is  raised  from  beneath 
and  thrown  oat  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  vapours  and  gases 
are  evolved,  the  latter  sometimes  inflammable,  in  a  manner  which  so 
differs  from,  or  forms  a  modification  of  the  volcanic  action  previously 
noticed,  as  to  merit  separate  attention.  Amid  the  changes  ciTccted 
during  the  modification  of  ordinary  volcanic  action,  it  may  readily  hap- 
pen, as  has  been  seen,  that  aqueous  vapours  and  certain  gases  alone 
escape  from  old  volcanic  vents,  and  masses  of  mud  may  be  ejected,  as 
from  Tongariro,  Kew  Zealand  (p.  328).  In  these  cases,  the  gases 
evolved  would  tend  to  show  the  observer  the  connexion  between  volcanic 
action,  such  as  it  is  manifested,  with  a  very  general  resemblance,  in  so 
many  situations  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  any  localities 
he  may  be  examining ;  more  especially  if  volcanic  rocks  prevailed  in  the 
vicinity.  As  the  subject  at  present  rests,  it  requires  more  attention 
than  has  always  been  assigned  it,  inasmuch  as  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ances may  be  brought  about  by  difierent  means.  While  a  modification 
of  volcanic  action  may  connect  certain  of  these  salscs  or  mud  volcanoes, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  with  the  general  cause  of  that  action,  others 
may  depend  upon  causes  which,  though  producing  effects  of  local  impor- 
tance, could  scarcely,  as  regards  the  crust  of  the  globe,  be  considered 
as  exerting  any  great  geological  influence,  while,  as  manifesting  alte- 
rations in  the  condition  of  the  matter  composing  even  limited  portions 
of  the  accumulations  on  the  earth's  surface,  they  require  consideration. 

With  respect  to  gaseous  emanations,  they  are  not  only  found  so 
connected  with  volcanic  regions,  that  their  origin  can  scarcely  be 
doubted ;  but  also  in  localities  where  that  action  is  either  not  apparent, 
or  where  other  sources  may  be  reasonably  assigned  them.  Of  the  latter 
kind  are  those  discharges  of  carburcttcd  hydrogen,  which  rise  in  several 
coal  districts ;  this  gas  occasionally  evolved  in  such  volume  as  to  be 
economically  employed.*  In  these  cases,  our  experience  in  working 
collieries  shows  us  that  such  gases  are  abundantly  produced  from  cer- 

*  At  Fredonia,  State  of  New  York,  this  gas  has  long  been  coUectod  in  a  gasometer 
for  the  lighting  of  the  place;  and,  according  to  Humboldt  (Kosmos),  it  has  been  used  in 
the  Chinese  proTince  of  Tse-tohnan,  for  more  than  1,000  years.  M.  Imbert  states,  that 
an  inflamnutble  gas  is  employed  in  evaporating  saline  water  at  Thsee-licou-tsing. 
"  Bamboo  pipes  carry  gas  from  the  source  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 
These  tabes  are  terminated  by  one  of  pipe-clay,  to  prerent  their  being  burnt  A  single 
soiireo  (of  gms)  heats  more  than  800  kettles.  The  fire  thus  produced  is  exceedingly 
brisk,  and  the  oaldrons  are  rendered  useless  in  a  few  months.  Other  bamboos  conduct 
the  gu  intended  for  Ughting  the  streets  and  great  rooms  or  kitchens." — **  Bibliothfeque 
UniTcneUe,"  and  "Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  1830.  The  wells  whence  this 
laflammaUe  gas  rises  were  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  saline  water.  This 
thsj  first  afforded;  but  the  water  failing,  they  were  sunk  much  deeper,  when,  instead 
of  watVy  the  giu  mshsd  out  suddenly  with  considerable  noise  (Humboldt,  **  Fragmens 
Adatiquts").  TUs  seems  a  good  instance  of  tapping,  as  it  were,  a  supply  of  inflamma- 
Ue  fM|  pant  up  Ib  a  oompressed  state. 
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tain  coal  beds  and  associated  carbonaceous  shales,  the  result  of  a  deconi'^ 
position  of  those  bodies  by  which,  among  other  changes,  a  portion  of 
the  constituent  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  a  gaseons  state.  That 
fissures,  or  other  natural  rock  channels,  should  permit  the  escape  of 
this  gas  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  causes  for  its  production  continuing, 
it  should  have  been  known  during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  would  be  ex* 
pected.  Emanations  of  carburetted  hydrogen  are  well  known  in  the 
coal  districts  of  Europe  and  America. 

When  beds  of  lignite,  coal,  or  shales  highly  impregnated  with  bitumin- 
ous matter,  can  bo  acted  oi^  by  heat,  so  that  these  substances  may  be 
placed  under  somewhat  of  the  conditions  of  the  coals  in  a  gas-work,  we 
should  expect  results  corresponding  with  the  resistance  to  the  escape  of 
the  gas  which  any  associated  or  superincumbent  rock-deposits  may 
offer,  with  the  additional  force  exerted  by  any  steam  which  may  be 
derived  from  disseminated  water,  the  latter  sometimes  forming  no  in- 
considerable power  for  overcoming  superincumbent  resistance.  In  such 
instances,  the  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  so 
often  disseminated  amid  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  deposits,  should 
scarcely  be  neglected,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  and  water  being  effected; 
Indeed,  the  '^  burning,*'  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  bituminous  shales 
exposed  in  cliffs,*  and  through  which  easily  decomposed  iron  pyrites  are 
disseminated,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  circumstance  should  receive 
attention,  however  exaggerated  the  views  taken  respecting  the  effects  of 
such  causes  may  once  have  been. 

The  country  around  Baku,  a  port  on  the  Caspian,  would  appear  instmo- 
tive,  not  only  as  respects  the  emanation  of  inflammable  gas,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  one  class  of  salses,  or  mud  volcanoes. 
That  district  is  described  as  impregnated  with  petroleum  and  naphtha, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  inhabitants  of  Baku  employ  no  other  fuel. 
About  ten  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  there  are  many  old  temples  of  the 
Gucbres,  in  each  of  which  inflammable  gas,  burning  with  a  pale  flame 
and  smelling  strongly  of  sulphur,  rises  in  jets  from  the  ground.f     A 

*  The  Eimmeridge  clay  of  the  Weymouth  coast,  in  which  there  is  xnach  shftle  in 
places  so  bituminous  as  to  hare  been  distilled  for  the  bitumen  in  it,  offers  f^om  time  to 
time  a  good  example  of  the  <*  burning"  of  a  cliff  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyritM 
amid  bituminous  shale  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  heat  generated  has  been 
occasionally  so  considerable  as  to  fuse  some  of  the  clay  or  shale. 

f  It  would  be  expected  that  these  natural  jets  of  inflammable  gas  would  be  utilised, 
wherever  ascertained  to  be  emitted,  by  those  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  could  be  of 
importance  in  their  religious  rites.  Captain  Beaufort  (Karamanla)  describes  a  jet  of 
inflammable  gas,  named  the  Yanar,  near  Deliktash,  on  the  coast  of  Karamania,  pro- 
bably once  thus  used.  "  In  the  inner  comer  of  a  ruined  building,  the  wall  is  under- 
mined, 80  as  to  leaye  an  aperture  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  shaped  like  the  month 
of  an  oven ;  firom  thence  the  flame  issues,  giting  out  an  intense  hent,  yet  producing  no 
smoke  on  the  wall."  Though  the  wall  was  scarcely  discoloured,  small  lumps  of  caked 
loot  were  fonnd  in  the  neck  of  the  opening.   The  Yannr  is  considered  to  be  very  ancient, 
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^g^  J6^  ^  stated  to  issae  from  an  adjoining  hillside,  and  the  whole 
ooantry  aroond,  for  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  is  so  impregnated 
with  this  gas  that  a  hole  being  made  in  the  ground  it  immediately 
iflsoes,  the  inhabitants  thrusting  canes  into  the  earth,  through  which  the 
gftB  rises  and  is  used  in  cooking.*  It  was  near  Jokmali,  to  the  east  of 
Baku,  that,  on  the  27th  November,  1827,  flame  burst  out,  where  flame 
lad  not  previously  been  known,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  for 
three  hours,  after  which  it  became  lowered  to  three  feet,  burnt  for  20 
boars,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  an  outburst  of  mud,  covering  an  area 
of  more  than  1,000,000  square  feet  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.f 
Large  fragments  are  mentioned  as  having  been  thrown  out,  and  hurled 
around.^  A  column  of  flame  rose  so  high  at  an  eruption  near  Baklichli, 
west  of  Baku,  that  it  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  24  miles.  The 
country  is  considered  to  afford  other  traces  of  similar  eruptions. 

While  these  eruptions  have  taken  place  near  Baku,  on  the  east  of 
the  Caucasus,  similar  outbursts  of  flame  and  mud  have  occurred,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taman  and  Kertch,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  same  range.  These  have  been  long 
known,  and  taking  place,  in  an  area  which  comprises  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  where  the  Sea  of  Azof  communicates  through  a  shallow 
diannel  with  the  Black  Sea,  they  become  important  in  effecting  surface 
changes,  tending  still  further  to  close  this  channel  upon  the  outflow  of 
the  river  waters  poured  into  the  Sea  of  Ajsof,  chiefly  by  the  Don  and 
its  tributaries,  and  not  evaporated  in  it.  These  salses,  or  mud  vol- 
canoes, are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  are  situated,  like 
those  of  Baku,  in  a  district  replete  with  bituminous  matter.  M.  Dubois 
de  Montpdreux  gives  sections  showing  the  area  to  be  principally  com- 
posed of  a  highly  bituminous  (tertiary)  shale,  sometimes  with  lignite, 
alternating  with  sands.  From  these  bituminous  beds  asphalt  is  pre- 
pared, and  there  is  evidently  much  bituminous  matter,  including  naphtha, 
disseminated  in  its  various  forms ;  indeed,  naphtha  springs  are  mentioned 
tt  rising  near  the  crater-cavity  of  Khouter.  In  some  situations  the 
Raises  seem  to  have  vomited  forth  flame  and  mud  from  the  same  spots 
it  different  times,  at  others  these  suddenly  rise  from  places  not  previ- 
oosly  known.§     The  gases  evolved  from  the  salses  at  Baku,  Taman,  and 

ind  possibly  the  jet  described  by  Pliny.  The  hiU  whence  it  issues  is  formed  of  ornm- 
Uing  serpentine  and  loose  blocks  of  limestone.  A  short  distance  down  it  there  is  Ano- 
ther aperture,  whence,  firom  its  appearance,  another  jet  of  a  similar  kind  is  inferred 
OBoe  to  have  risen. 

«  **  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,*'  toI.  vi. 

f  Humboldt,  "  Fragmens  Asiatiques." 

I  Humboldt,  «Kosmos," — Mud  Volcanoes. 

(  Dubois  de  Montp4reux  (Voyage  autour  du  Gauoase,  t  t.  p.  51)  mentions,  respeet- 
Ug  these  mud  volcanoes,  that  Koukou-oba  was  in  eruption  in  February,  1794 ;  and 
Koussou-oba  on  the  26th  April,  1818 ;  that  the  chief  eruption  of  Gnila-Ckwa,  near  Tern- 
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Kertch,  and  from  the  yicinity  of  Tiflis,  where  similar  facts  are  noticed, 
seem  not  so  well  known  as  is  desirable.  M.  Dubois  de  Montp^reuz 
mentions  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  the  mud  of 
Khouter  was  disturbed,  and  there  was  also  a  sulphurous  spring  not  far 
distant.  M.  de  Vemeuil  gives  an  elevation  of  250  feet  to  some  of  the 
conical  mud  accumulations  of  Taman  and  the  Eastern  Crimea.*  Iron 
pyrites  seem  to  be  found  amid  the  ejected  mud.  As  might  be  expected| 
these  jets  of  flame,  smoke,  and  mud,  occur  as  well  in  the  shallow  water 
adjoining  the  dry  land  as  upon  the  latter,  even  adding  to  and  modifying 
its  form.  In  1814,  flames  rose  through  the  Sea  of  Azof,  mud  was 
thrown  out,  and  an  island  gradually  produced.  Among  the  stones 
ejected  at  these  eruptions  are  limestones  and  shales  not  known  among 
the  surrounding  strata.f 

The  mud  volcanoes  of  Maculaba,  near  Girgenti,  whence  mud  and 
bituminous  matter  are  thrown  out,  Dr.  Daubeny  attributes  to  the  com* 
bustion  of  the  beds  of  sulphur  there  associated  with  the  blue  clajBi 
amid  which  these  mud  eruptions  take  place.|  He  ascertained  that  the 
gases  given  off  consisted  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  cavities  were  small,  and  filled  with  water, 
somewhat  above  the  usual  temperature  of  that  in  the  country,  mixed 
with  mud  and  bitumen,  through  which  the  gases  bubbled  np.§  Dr. 
Daubeny  refers  similar  phenomena  at  Terrapilata,  near  Caltanisetta, 
and  at  Misterbianco,  near  Catania,  to  the  same  causes. 

To  ascertain  how  far  such  salses  or  mud  volcanoes  may  arise  from 
other  than  strictly  volcanic  causes,  or  be  merely  some  secondary  effects 
produced  by  them,  it  becomes  very  desirable  not  only  that  the  geolo- 

rouk,  was  in  February,  1815  ;  that  an  island  appeared  in  front  of  the  Isle  of  Tyrambe» 
on  the  10th  May,  1814,  and  that  the  mnd  Tolcano  of  Taman  was  never  in  a  greater 
state  of  actiyity  than  in  April,  1885.  He  comments  on  these  eruptions  haying  occurred 
at  one  tim'e  of  the  year,  remarking,  with  Pallas,  that  the  only  known  autumnal  eraption 
was  on  the  6th  September,  1799,  when  the  first  island  was  thrown  up.  In  the  Geolo- 
gical Atlas  accompanying  the  **  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,"  there  is  a  plan  (pL  zxtL) 
in  which  the  various  salses  or  mud  Tolcanoes  of  Taman  and  Kertch  are  laid  down ;  and 
in  the  Carte  Odn^rale  G^ologique  of  the  same  work,  the  districts  of  Baku  and  Tiflia 
are  included.  Section,  pi.  xxv.  shows  the  alternations  of  bituminous  shales  and  eanda 
whence  a  mud  yolcano  broke  out  near  Eoutchougourei,  bordering  the  Sea  of  Asof. 

*  **  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Gdol.  de  France." 

f  Sir  B.  Murchison,  **  Oeology  of  Russia,"  p.  576. 

X  **  Description  of  Volcanoes."  Alluding  to  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  Dr.  Dwt- 
beny  remarks,  that  '*  the  sulphurous  acid  being  retained  by  the  moisture  of  the  rock» 
and  gradually  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  would  act  upon  the  calcareous  partieleey 
and  give  rise  to  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whilst  if  any  bituminous  matters 
were  present,  the  heat  generated  might  cause  a  slow  decomposition,  and  resolve  tliem 
into  petroleum  and  carburetted  hydrogen,"  p.  267. 

2  It  is  stated  that  at  times  '<  the  mud  has  been  known  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  h^ght 
of  200  feet,  accompanied  by  a  strong  odour  of  sulphur."^— Daubeny,  '^Voloanoefv** 
p.  266. 
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^cal  structure  of  the  country  should  be  well  examined,  but  also  that  the 
gases  evolved  should  be  carefully  ascertained.    According  to  Humboldt 
mnd  M.  Parrot,  almost  pure  nitrogen  is  found  among  the  gases  evolved 
firom  the  mud  volcanoes  of  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  and  the  former 
mentions  hydrogen  mixed  with  naphtha  as  emitted  from  salses  of  this 
kind.     We  have  seen  that  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are 
emitted,  and  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  noticed  amid  the  mud  of 
one  thrown  out  near  Kertch.     Stones  being  ejected  in  the  Taman  and 
Kertch  district  different  from  those  forming  the  adjacent  rocks,  would 
certainly  point,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  remarked,*  to  an  action  more 
deep-seated  than  the  combustion  of  the  bituminous  beds  amid  which  the 
salses  are  found,  and  certainly  deposits  of  that  kind  might  cover  vol- 
canic vents,  which,  though  usually  in  a  dormant  state,  may  from  time 
to  time  manifest  some  minor  activity,  furnishing  aqueous  vapour  (cooled 
into  water  of  moderate  temperature  before  it  rises  to  the  surface),  and 
producing  conditions,  from  the  distillation  of  some  of  the  bituminous 
deposits,  by  which  carburetted  hydrogen  may  be  evolved  and  carbonic 
acid  formed.     In  cases  where  nearly  pure  nitrogen  is  emitted,  as  near 
Tainan,  it  would  appear,  assuming  that  substance  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  if  common  air  passing  into  the  earth,  perhaps 
nixed  with  water,  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen  beneath,  during  the 
oombostion  of  the  bituminous  substances,  the  water  driven  off,  if  not 
decomposed,  and  the  nitrogen  uncombined,  evolved.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
any  differences  or  resemblances  in   the  gaseous  substances  emitted 
require  consideration.     Naphtha  and  the  thicker  bitumens  are  at  pre- 
sent so  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  though  certain 
bcalities  may  abound  with  them  more  than  others,  they  appear  to  show 
little  beyond  the  conversion  of  some  organic  matter,  accumulated  under 
variable  conditions,  into  that  form.f    Inflammable  gases  have  also  been 
found  evolved  from  the  earth,  not  only  in  connexion  with  bituminous 
and  coal  deposits,  but  under  other  circumstances,  where  no  volcanic 
action  is  required  for  their  production,  as,  for  example,  at  the  salt 

•  •<  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural,"  toI.  L  p.  576. 

t  Naphtlia  springs  seem  to  continue,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  in  the  same  state  during 
ft  Img  lapse  of  time,  pointing  to  the  long  duration  of  the  needAil  conditions.  Thus, 
tocording  to  Dr.  Holland  ('*  Trayels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  &c."),  the  petroleum 
qnrings  of  Zante  are  in  the  same  state  as  when  described  by  Herodotus.  The  pitch  lake 
of  Trinidad  is  a  good  example  of  a  considerable  collection  of  the  more  solid  bitumens. 
It  is  estimated  at  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  though  its  exact  boundaries  are 
difficult  to  trace,  in  consequence  of  the  soil  which  coyers  parts  of  it,  from  which  crops 
of  tropical  productions  are  obtained  (Nugent,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  i.)  According  to  Cap- 
tain Alexander  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  January,  1888),  masses  of  this  pitch  advance 
into  the  sea  at  Pointe  la  Braye.  The  same  author  notices  an  assemblage  of  salses  or 
mud  Tolcanoes  at  Pointe  du  Cae,  40  miles  southward  from  the  pitch  lake,  the  largest 
about  150  feet  in  diameter. 
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mines  of  Oottesgabc,  at  Rcinc,  in  the  county  of  Tecklenberg,*  and 
from  borings  for  salt  in  America^f  and  China.^ 

With  regard  to  the  rise  of  boracic  acid  with  the  steam  at  the  lagunef 
near  Voltcrra,  in  Central  Italy,  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  has  been  referred  to  volcanic  action  beneatl 
the  rocks  in  which  the  lagunes  are  situated.  That  great  heat  exist! 
beneath  is  certain,  but  how  far  this  heat  may  now  be  considered  Yolcani< 
and  distinct  from  a  more  general  dispersion  of  an  elevated  temperatnn 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  more  intense  at  some  points  than  a1 
others,  seems  not  so  certain.  The  boracic  acid  is  found  in  combinatioi 
with  ammonia,  as  well  as  free,  and  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks  that  its  pre- 
sence in  the  steam  may  arise  from  the  aqueous  vapour  passing  over  thii 
substance,  and  carrying  it  upwards  in  mechanical  suspension,  as  steam, 
by  experiment,  has  been  found  capable  of  effecting.§ 

Earthquakes, — It  has  been  seen  that  prior  to,  and  sometimes  during, 
volcanic  eruptions,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  has  been  disturbed  bj 
vibrations,  as  if  from  time  to  time  certain  resistances  to  these  volcanic 
forces  were  suddenly  overcome.  The  rending  of  rocks  by  fissures,  audi 
as  have  been  previously  noticed,  could  scarcely  but  produce  vibrations, 
supposing  the  needful  tension  and  cohesion  of  parts.  It  is  by  no  meani 
required  that  these  fissures  should  always  rise  to  the  surJFace  of  the 
ground ;  indeed,  in  many  volcanic  accumulations,  the  rents  formed,  and 
subsequently  filled  with  molten  rock,  are  observed  to  terminate  befon 
they  reach  it.  From  the  absence  of  the  proper  cohesion  of  parts  amic 
great  masses  of  ashes  and  cinders,  these  may  so  yield,  that  thougli  i 
fissure  might  be  suddenly  produced  in  more  solid  matter  beneath  them. 
they  could  adjust  themselves  above  in  a  very  general  manner  over  iti 
upward  termination. 

It  would  be  anticipated  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  vibrationi 
of  the  ground  around  volcanoes  would  be  more  intense  after  a  vent  hac 
long  been  closed  and  dormant,  so  that  time  for  the  consolidation  of  tnf 

*  The  gas  is  obtained  from  the  abandoned  pits,  and  is  considered  to  consist  of  esrim 
retted  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas.  It  was  employed  by  M.  Roders,  the  inspector  of  thi 
mineSf  for  lighting  and  cooking,  being  conveyed  to  the  houses  by  pipes. 

f  While  boring  for  salt  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie,  the  borer  suddenly 
fell  after  they  had  driven  to  the  depth  of  107  feet.  Salt  water  immediately  mshei 
forth,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  considerable  ontborst  of  an  inflammable  gas,  whid 
being  ignited  by  a  fire  in  the  vicinity,  consumed  all  within  its  reach. 

X  At  Thsee-lieou-tsing  (previous  note,  p.  401),  according  to  M.  Klaproth,  a  Jet  o 
inflammable  gas  from  a  locality  also  producing  salt  water,  was  burning  from  theseeoiu 
to  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  at  about  80  li  S.W.  from  Eioung-tcheoo. 

2  By  employing  the  heat  of  the  superabundant  vapour,  the  water  collected  in  artifl 
cial  ponds  is  sufliciently  evaporated  to  dispense  with  fuel,  and  the  boracic  acid  obtalne< 
at  small  cost.  These  lagunes  furnish  about  1,C60,000  lbs.  of  boracic  acid  annnallj 
sufficient,  when  purified  and  mixed  with  soda,  forming  borax,  nearly  for  the  supply  o 
Europe.— Daubeny,  "Volcanoes,"  p.  166. 
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beds  had  elapsed,  the  whole  well  braced  together  by  lava  streams  of 
▼arions  dimensions,  than  when  the  vent  was  still  open,  the  volcano 
actiye,  and  the  ashes  and  cinders  incoherent.  It  may  also  be  inferred 
ih»t  a  certain  thickness  of  trachyte,  dolerite,  or  basalt,  if  not  too  much 
divided  by  columnar,  or  other  joints,  would  offer  greater  resistancre  to 
say  given  volcanic  force  employed  than  tuff  beds,  unless  these  were  so 
changed  and  consolidated  as  to  assume  the  character  of  palagonite,  or 
others  of  that  class.  Again,  different  effects  would  be  expected  from 
the  resistance  of  intermingled  sheets  of  tuff  and  rocks  which  had  been 
in  fusion,  such  as  those  described  as  occurring  in  the  Val  del  Bove, 
Etna,  and  where  similar  substances  are  mixed,  as  narrow  lava  streams 
and  irregular  piles  of  matter,  in  both  cases  prior  fissures,  more  or  less 
iQled  by  dykes  of  lava,  considerably  modifying  the  effects  produced. 

A 'connexion  has  often  been  inferred  to  exist  between  volcanic  erup- 
tions and  vibrations  of  the  ground  at  distances  far  beyond  the  immediate 
vioinity  of  the  former,  as  if  the  volcanoes  were  great  safety-valves, 
through  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  certain  amount  of  force 
escaped,  mere  local  disturbances  being  thereby  produced;  while  at 
others,  from  the  overloading  of  the  valves,  or  a  greater  exertion  of 
power,  larger  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  were  shaken.  Without 
induding  dormant  or  extinct  volcanoes,  active  vents,  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  892),  are  so  widely  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
considerable  areas  may  readily  be  disturbed  by  vibrations  more  or  less 
4epending  upon  general  conditions,  of  which  the  discharge  of  molten 
rock,  vapours,  and  gases,  at  certain  points,  is  only  one  of  the  effects 
thereby  produced.  Hence,  as  respects  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  may  be  intimately  connected,  vol- 
eanic  eruptions  being  equally  regarded  in  the  same  general  manner, 
sad  several  other  adjustments  of  the  earth's  surface  included,  by  which 
great  fissures  have  been  formed,  and  huge  masses  of  rocks  squeezed, 
broken,  and  thrust  up  into  great  ridges  and  mounds  of  varied  forms  and 
magnitude. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  inferred  connexion  between  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions,  as,  for  example,  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  smoke  in  the  volcano  of  Paste,  when  the  province  of  Quito,  192 
miles  distant,  was  so  violently  shaken  by  the  great  earthquake  of  Bio- 
bamba,  on  the  1th  of  February,  1797,  and  the  sudden  tranquillity  of 
Stromboli  from  its  otherwise  constant  activity,  during  the  great  earth- 
quake in  Calabria,  in  1783.  As  we  are  quite  assured  that  in  minor 
areas  there  is  often  much  vibration  of  the  ground  prior  to  such  erup- 
tions, and  that  subsequently  to  them  tranquillity  is  restored,  at  least  for 
a  time,  an  observer  would  be  led  to  inquire  how  far  such  apparent 
causes  and  effects  may  be  extended.  Herein  caution  is  much  needed, 
BO  that,  from  a  preconceived  opinion,  accidental  circumstances  may  not 
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have  an  undue  value  assigned  them,  some  of  the  inferences  drawn 
respecting  the  immediate  connexion  between  given  earthqnal^es  and  the 
eruptions  from  certain  volcanoes  being  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts 
adduced. 

It  would  be  anticipated  that  in  regions  of  volcanoes,  such  as  those  of 
South  America,  great  vibrations  of  the  ground  should  be  experienced, 
those  vibrations  extending  to  variable  distances,  not  only  according  to 
their  intensity,  but  also  to  the  kinds  of  rocks  through  which  they  are 
transmitted.  In  certain  regions  earthquakes  are  sometimes  of  sucli 
frequent  occurrence,  that  except  when  of  particular  intensity,  they  are 
so  little  regarded,  that  those,  and  similarly  circumstanced  portions  of 
the  earth*s  surface,  may  be  considered  in  a  more  unstable  state  than 
others.  The  great  earthquake  of  Chili,  in  1835,  was  merely  one  of  a 
more  intense  kind  in  a  district  often  shaken  by  such  vibrations.  '  It  is 
described  as  having  been  felt  from  Gopiapo  to  Ghiloe  in  one  direction, 
and  from  Mendoza  to  Juan  Fernandez  in  another ;  and  the  volcanoes  of 
that  part  of  the  Andes  are  noticed  as  having  been  in  an  unusual  state 
of  activity  prior  to,  during,  and  subsequent  to  it.  In  a  previous  earth- 
quake (1822)  the  same  region  of  South  America  was  shaken  through  a 
distance,  from  north  to  south,  of  about  1200  miles. 

With  respect  to  the  areas  actually  disturbed  by  earthquakes,  as  waves 
are  necessarily  raised  by  them  in  the  sea  adjoining  the  lands  shaken, 
or  by  the  vibration  of  the  rocks  beneath  it,  attention  has  to  be  directed 
as  to  the  amount  of  dry  land  disturbed,  and  the  extent  to  which  any  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  sea  bottom  may  have  been  simultaneously  shaken. 
For  instance,  this  has  to  be  done  with  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
the  area  disturbed  being  represented  as  spread  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  Northern  Atlantic,  and  comprising  a  part  of  North  America,  with 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  (Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Martinique), 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  part  of  Northern  Africa  and  a  large  portion  of 
Western  Europe  on  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the  extent  to  which  the 
sea-wave  produced  by  earthquakes  may  have  been  propagated,  has  to 
be  well  considered.'*'  The  known  amount  of  dry  land  shaken  in  Europe 
was  alone  very  large,  comprising  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  the  British 
Islands,  the  southern  portions  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy, 

As  respects  earthquakes,  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  has  to  be 
regarded  with  especial  reference  to  the  kind  of  substances  through  which 
an  earthquake-wave  may  have  to  pass,  so  that  even,  for  illustration, 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edit,  p.  844),  calls  attention  to  the 
great  Lisbon  shock,  as  having  come  in  from  the  ocean,  remarking  that  **  a  line  drawn 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  volcanic  region  of  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Southern 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  will,  if  prolonged  westward  through  the  ocean,  strike  the  volcanic 
group  of  the  Azores ;"  hence  inferring,  as  probable,  their  submarine  connexion  with 
the  European  line. 
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iBsamuig  the  impulses  given  to  be  equal,  the  extent  of  the  vibrations 
tnd  their  amount  might  bo  very  materially  modified.*  Mr.  Mallet  infers 
that  an  earthquake  ^^is  the  transit  of  a  wave  of  elastic  impression 
in  any  direction,  from  vertically  upwards  to  horizontally  in  any  azimuth, 
throngh  the  crust  of  the  earth,  from  any  centre  of  impulse,  or  from  more 
than  one,  and  which  may  be  attended  with  tidal  and  sound  waves,  de- 
pendent upon  the  impulse,  and  upon  the  circumstances  of  position  as  to 
sea  and  land."  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  the  truth  of  this  view 
has  not  yet  been  fully  and  experimentally  demonstrated. 

The  movement  of  the  great  earth-wavef  is  commonly  classed  as  un- 
dnlatory  or  vertical,  as  the  ground  may  be  observed  to  roll  onward  in  a 
given  direction,  or  simply  rise  and  fall  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  manner. 
We  have  descriptions  in  the  one  case,  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  mov- 
ing in  a  wave-like  manner,  and  in  the  other,  of  a  mere  sudden  rise  and 
fidli  as  far  as  regards  a  particular  locality.  Of  the  latter,  the  great 
earthquake  experienced  at  Riobamba,  in  1797,  would  appear  an  excel- 
lent example,  many  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  having,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, been  hurled  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the  hill  of  La 
Cnllca,  beyond  the  small  river  of  Lican.|  We  may  readily  infer,  that 
these  two  classes  of  earthquake  movements  arc  only  modifications  of  the 
Mune  thing,  and  that  while  a  spot,  such  as  the  town  of  Riobamba,  situ- 
tted  immediately  over  that  where  the  impulse  was  given,  should  be  lifted 
snddenly  upwards,  the  same  shock  wquld  appear  to  travel  outwards  to 
various  distances  around,  in  the  manner,  as  often  noticed,  of  waves  on 
the  surface  of  water  into  which  a  stone  has  been  cast. 

With  respect  to  the  vorticose  movement,  which  has  been  often  re- 
garded as  another  class  of  earthquake  motion,  we  may  also,  with  Mr. 
Mallet,  consider  it  as  only  a  modification  of  the  same  kind  of  shock. 
With  regard  to  the  two  obelisks  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Bruno,  at  Stefano 
del  Sosco,  the  stones  of  which  were  twisted  on  a  vertical  axis  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  without  falling,  during  the  great  Galabrian  earthquake  of 

*  Mr.  Mallet  Nayal  Manual  of  Scientifio  Inquiry,  Art,  Earthquakes,  p.  197,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  transmission  of  waves  through  different  materials,  supposes  a 
p«non  to  stand  upon  a  line  of  railway,  near  the  rail,  and  that  a  heayy  blow  be  struck 
upon  the  latter  a  few  hundred  feet  distant  "  He  will,"  Mr.  Mallet  remarks,  **  almost 
InstAntly  hear  the  wave  through  the  iron  rail ;  directly  after  he  will  feel  another  waye 
tlurongh  the  ground  on  which  he  stands ;  and,  lastly,  he  will  hear  another  waye  through 
the  air ;  and  if  there  were  a  deep  side-drain  to  the  railway,  a  person  immersed  in  the 
water  would  hear  a  wave  of  sound  through  it,  the  rate  of  transit  of  which  would  be 
different  from  any  of  the  others — all  these  starting  from  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time." 

f  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Art,  Earthquakes.) — Mr.  Mallet  defines 
the  "great  earth-wave"  as  the  **  true  shock,  a  real  roll  or  undulation  of  the  surface 
traTelling  with  immense  velocity  outwards  in  every  direction  from  the  centre  of  impulse." 
X  "  Kosmos,"  Art,  Earthquakes. 
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1783, "*"  and  inferred  well  to  illustrate  this  moyement,  Mr.  Mallet  has 
shown,  that  this,  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  may  be  explained  by 
the  transmission  of  the  ordinary  shock,  under  a  modification  of  circum- 
stances by  which  the  rectilinear  is  converted  into  a  curvilinear  motion.t 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  complicated  structure  of  some  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  considered,  particularly  where  igneous  rocks  have 
been  extended  among,  or  otherwise  much  intermingled  with,  other  accu- 
mulations, the  observer  may  have  reason  to  infer  that,  during  the  trans- 
mission of  an  earthquake-wave,  the  various  parts  of  the  whole  may  some- 
times be  so  circumstanced,  that  a  kind  of  twist  may  be  locally  given 
to  considerable  masses. 

Taking  the  great  earth-wave  as  the  base  of  all  the  movements,  how- 
ever modified  this  may  be  according  to  conditions,  the  waters  of  seas, 
lakes,  or  rivers,  resting  or  flowing  upon  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  will 
have  the  shock  communicated  to  them.  When  we  look  at  the  present 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  and  consider  earthquakes  in  their  generality, 
these  are  quite  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  to  have  been  produced  by  im- 
pulses received  beneath  parts  of  the  great  ocean  as  on  the  dry  land. 
As  the  rate  at  which  the  earth-wave  would  travel,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  would  be  greater  than  that  at  which  the  vibration  transmitted 
to  the  water  would  proceed,  two  waves,  as  Mr.  Mallet  has  pointed  ont| 
will  result.  One  will  arise  from  the  vibration  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  superincumbent  water,  and 
becoming  apparent  in  shallow  water ;  the  other  from  the  heaping  up  of 
the  water  above  a  vertical  uprise  of  the  sea  bottom,  such  as  we  may  sup- 
pose  given  if  Riobamba,  in  1797,  had  been  beneath  the  sea.  The  first 
is  named  by  Mr.  Mallet,  the  "  forced  sea-wave,''  seen  when  the  shock 
or  earth-wave  passes  beneath  or  into  shallow  water,  whether  the  earth- 
quake travels  from  seaward  inland,  or  the  reverse :  the  second  he  terms 
the  "great  sea-wave."  The  geological  importance  of  the  "forced  sea* 
wave,''  would  seem  much  to  depend  upon  the  distance  at  which  any 
shore  or  shallow  water  may  be  from  the  spot  where  a  chief  vertical  move- 
ment, either  inland  or  beneath  the  sea,  has  been  given.  If  this  were  in 
the  ocean  far  distant  from  the  land,  or  shallow  water,  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  sea  would  be  small,  as  also  if  the  shock  came  from 
the  dry  land  with  little  intensity,  either  from  the  original  impulse  hav- 
ing been  unimportant,  or  of  its  force  being  nearly  expended.     Should, 

*  Figures  and  desciiptionB  of  these  obelisks  are  giyen  by  Sir  Charles  LyeU,  in  his 
<*  Principles  of  Geology,"  and  in  Dr.  Danbeny's  *'  Description  of  Volcanoes,"  taken  £roBi 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples. 

f  Mr.  Mallet  remarks  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Art,  Earthquakes), 
that  **  this  motion  aiiset  firom  the  centre  of  grarity  of  the  body  lying  to  one  side  of  a 
plwie  la  the  line  of  shook,  passing  through  that  point  in  Uie  base  on  which  the 
^Sn  lAioh  the  whole  adherence,  by  Ariction  or  cement  of  the  body  to  its  sup- 
to  vaite,  and  whi^  may  be  called  the  centre  ofadKenon" 
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however,  the  vertical  movement  of  the  earth-wave  be  close  to  a  coasti 
whether  on  the  sea  or  land  sidci  or  beneath  shallow  water,  then  ^he 
^^  forced  sea-wave"  may  merge  in  the  ^' great  sea-wave/'  sufficient  dis- 
tance not  existing  to  permit  much  distinction.  The  one  wave  would 
precede  the  other  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  "great  sea-wave" 
throwing  huge  masses  of  water  upon  the  land,  mechanically  disturbing 
sea-bottoms  to  a  great  extent,  and  often  prodiv^ing  effects  of  considera- 
ble geological  importance.  As  Mr.  Mallet  has  remarked,  while  a  "  great 
sea-wave"  may  be  so  broad  and  low  in  deep  water  as  not  to  be  observed 
in  the  open  ocean,  it  could  break  with  great  force  on  a  coast  or  in  shal* 
low  water. 

It  will  be  convenient,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallet,  so  to 
classify  observations  on  earthquakes,  that  things  accessory  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  which  are  material.  Unfortunately,  as  has  been  re* 
marked  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,*  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  earthquake  phenomena  have  been  studied  with  reference  to  their 
real  geological  bearing,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  properties  destroyed, 
with  now  and  then  a  notice  of  a  new  lake  or  island  produced  at  the  time, 
having  chiefly  occupied  attention.  Whatever  may  cause  the  shock, 
whether  from  a  portion  of  the  earth  being  suddenly  thrown  into  motion, 
without  violent  rupture,  viewing  the  subject  on  the  large  scale,  or  from 
sudden  and  violent  fracture,  the  observer  has  to  consider  not  only  the 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  where  the  impulse  may  be  given,  but  also  the 
mineral  masses  through  which  the  waves  have  to  be  transmitted,  both 
as  regards  the  kind  and  relative  position  of  those  masses. 

During  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  when,  as  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  on  tlie  5th  April,  1815,  the  detonations  were 
heard  as  far  as  970  miles,  and  with  such  distinctness,  and  so  loud  at  Ma- 
cassar, 217  miles  distant,  that  a  vessel  of  war  was  sent  out  with  troops 
in  search  of  supposed  pirates  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  may  be 
assumed  that  vibrations  of  the  earth  would  radiate  around,  as  from  any 
point,  a,  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  145),  which  may  represent  any  district 

rig.  146. 


^/-:^~ 


having  such  a  centre  of  disturbance.    Assuming  the  roar  of  any  great 
volcanic  eruption,  such  as  that  at  Tomboro,  to  arise  from  the  violent  dia- 

*  «  Principles  of  Geoloor,"  7tli  edit,  p.  481. 
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cliarge  of  the  vapours,  gases,  cinders,  and  ashes  through  the  crater, 
the  vibrations  thereby  produced  in  the  adjacent  mineral  accumulations 
would  be  felt  more  or  less  horizontally,  according  to  the  variable  compo- 
sition and  solidity  of  the  substances  shaken.  Should  the  cause  of  the 
earthquake-waves  be  deep-seated,  the  vibrations  on  the  surface  would 
correspond  with  the  radiation  of  the  waves  from  their  centre  of  origin, 
so  that  there  would  be  appoint  where  the  shock  would  be  felt  vertically.* 
If  ( c;  (fig.  146)  be  supposed  a  section  of  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 

rig.  148. 


a  a  point  in  a  curve,  250  miles  beneath  the  surface,  where  an  impulse  is 
given  producing  earthquake-waves,  these  would  strive  to  radiate  around, 
so  far  as  resistances  or  facilities  would  permit,  in  spherical  shells.  If 
the  substance  through  which  the  wave  passed  was  homogeneous,  as  for 
example,  a  piece  of  iron,  the  wave  would  first  traverse  the  distance  a«, 
then  adj  afy  and  ag^  in  succession,  the  shock  being  felt  most  vertically 
as  regards  the  surface  of  the  iron  at «,  and  more  laterally  at/,  and  most 
so,  as  regards  the  section,  at  g.  Geological  investigations  show  us  that 
the  composition  of  the  mineral  substances,  forming  so  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  we  have  the  power  of  examining,  their  state  of  solidification, 
and  their  mode  of  accumulation,  are  very  variable.  Hence,  if  in  the 
foregoing  section,  instead  of  a  homogeneous  body,  we  may  suppose  a 
great  mass  of  mineral  matter,  granite  for  example,  supporting  two  accu- 
mulations, one  at  6,  arranged  in  beds  of  a  hard  coherent  substance,  such 
as  compact  limestone,  and  another  at  c,  formed  of  strata  slightly  ce- 
mented, or  loose  sands  and  pebbles,  the  observer  will  see  that  the  shock 
striking  at/,  might  be  transmitted  readily  along  the  planes  of  the  lim^ 
stone  beds,  while,  though  the  shock  would  strike  the  loose  accumulations 
at  e  more  laterally,  the  wave  might  be  there  more  complicated,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  coherence  of  parts. 

*  The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  felt  so  seyerely  around  a  space  near  that  citj, 
has  been  considered  a  good  example  of  a  radiating  earthquake  with  a  deep-seated  aooroe. 
The  earthquake  of  1828,  experienced  in  the  Netherlands  and  Rhenish  ProTinces,  is  in- 
ferred to  have  been  radiating,  though  less  deeply  seated.  The  area  most  shaken  form- 
ed an  ellipse,  comprising  Brussels,  Li^ge,  and  Maestricht,  and  the  shocks  radiated  to 
Westphalia,  and  to  Middelburg  and  Vliessingen.  Referring  to  the  great  Calabriaa 
earthquake  of  1783,  also  considered  somewhat  central.  Dr.  Daubeny  remarks  (Descrip- 
tion of  Volcanoes,  2d  ed.,  p.  515),  after  mentioning  certain  moTements  noticed,  tliat 
snoh  earthquakes  may  have  "  the  impelling  force  situated  along  a  particular  line  of 
country,  although  at  the  points  at  which  it  is  exerted  in  its  greatest  intensity,  the  n- 
IvratioBf  art  propagated  ipth  greater  or  less  Tiolence  in  aU  directions  around." 
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NnmeroaB  modifications  of  the  arrangements  above  noticed  will  readily 
an^eat  tfaemselTeB,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  interruptions  to 
the  course  of  earthqaake-waves  by  contorted  and  variably  intermiugled 
musefl  of  solid  and  loosely  aggregated '  rocks  in  mountainous  districts, 
hy  the  long  wide-spread  sheets  of  interstratified  and  dissimilar  sub- 
■tmces  in  some  re^ons,  by  the  fractures  and  alterations  of  mineral 
nuses  in  others,  and  by  the  mixture  of  active  volcanic  districts  with 
thoBe  of  very  different  origin.  It  would  bo  inferred  that,  on  the  minor 
Male,  a  shock  may  be  modified  in  apparent  direction  and  intensity  when 
felt  amid  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal  beds,  composed  of  different 
rocks,  such  as  in  the  following  plan  (fig.  147),  where /may  represent  a 


SmMtone,  eg  a  clay,  dha,  sandstone,  and  eta  conglomerate,  resting 
■  •  trongh-shaped  cavity,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  148)  of 


tte  same  piece  of  country,  formed  of  hard  slates  and  limestones,  which 
kad,  previously  to  the  deposit  of  the  first-named  beds,  been  thrown  into 
I  Tcrttcal  position.  Taking  the  shock  to  pass  in  the  direction  a  b,  it 
eonld  easily  traverse  the  line  of  vertical  rocks  beneath  in  that  direction, 
tfaile  both  the  duration  and  intensity  may  be  found  modified  in  any 
town  Bituated  upon  the  central  limestone,  perhaps  a  stripe  many  miles 
ii  length,  joining  finally  with  a  considerable  sheet  of  the  same  sub- 
rtaace.  It  sometimes  happens  that  earthquakes  do  not  affect  certain 
Bpper  beds,  while  the  shook  is  continued  beneath  and  transmitted 
QOwarda.  Homboldt  states,  that  such  upper  strata,  rarely  if  ever 
■hakeOt  are  by  the  Peruvians  termed  bridges.* 

*  "Kotmoi"  (earthqiukflB).  Remarking  oa  this  cirounntanae,  Humboldt  obserrea 
(Botm),  that  "  thiaa  local  interraptionB  to  the  traiumiMion  of  the  ahoak  through  the 
^par  atnta,  SMin  analogons  to  the  remarkable  phenomanon  which  took  place  in  the 
daep  ^ver  minea  of  Marlenberg,  in  Saxony,  at  the  beginning  of  tha  preaent  centniy, 
■whm  authqnaka  ahoeka  drore  the  minora  in  alarm  to  tha  anrfaoe,  where,  meanwhile, 
Mrthlng  of  the  kind  had  been  eiperienoed,  Tha  couTgrae  phenomenon  waa  obaerred 
lalTaTember,  1B28,  whenthe  workmen  in  the  minea  of  fahlnn  and  Pertberg  felt  no  mOTe> 
«ant  whatever,  whilat  abore  thair  heada  a  liolent  earthquake  ahook  aprekd  terror  among 
tha  inbabitanta  of  the  anrfaoe." 
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Careful  observation  shows  that  shocks  are  more  readily  transmitted 
in  certain  lines  in  particular  localities  than  others,  much  necessarily 
depending  on  the  direction,  either  vertically  or  laterally,  from  whence 
these  vibrations  come,  the  minor  adjustment  of  parts  so  lost  occasionally 
amid  the  whole  mass  qhaken,  as  not  to  be  very  readily  appreciated. 
This  could  scarcely  otherwise  than  happen,  when  the  source  of  the 
shocks  remains  for  any  length  of  time  sufficiently  fixed,  and  the  relative 
position  and  structure  of  the  rocks  composing  a  region,  continue  on* 
altered.  "*"  Changes  in  this  arrangement  have  been  noticed  even  within 
the  last  60  years,  sufficient  to  show  that,  either  from  local  modifications 
in  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  or  in  their  effects,  adjustments  of  the  kind 
may  become  permanently  altered.  Humbo^ldt  mentions  that  since  the 
destruction  of  Cumana,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1797,  the  range  of 
earthquake  vibration  in  that  district  has  so  changed,  that  every  shock 
has  since  that  time  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Maniquarez,  which  did 
not  previously  happen.  He  also  points  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
almost  uninterrupted  earthquake  shocks  from  south  to  north,  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Ohio,  between  1811 
and  1813,  as  showing  that  the  subterranean  obstacles  to  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  earthquake-waves  had  been  as  gradually  removed.t 

When  earthquake-waves  traverse  mountain  chains,  as  they  have  been 
known  to  do,  across  the  lines  of  their  general  range,  the  composition  of 
such  mountains  requires  much  attention.  If  merely  long  ridges  of  a 
homogeneous  rock,  such  as  granite  or  the  like,  that  may,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined section  (fig.  149),  descend  beneath  various  subaqueous  accumula- 


tions, c  and  (2,  an  earthquake-wave  could  readily  be  transmitted  across 
the  ridges  a  and  h  from  e  to  /,  in  preference  to  lines  corresponding  with 
them,  should  this  be  the  general  direction  of  the  wave  in  accordance 
with  the  impulse  given.  In  estimating  the  transmission  of  an  earth- 
quake-wave through  any  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  observer  will 
thus  have,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  the  portion  shaken,  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  minor  from  the  major  effects,  duly  weighing  the  probability 

*  The  CordiUerus,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  a  transTerse  Une  ranging  from 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  to  New  Granada,  are  considered  to  be  shaken  in  a  marked  man- 
ner. **  In  a  line  with  both  these  ranges/* obserres  Dr.  Daubeny,  "frightful  earthquakes 
haye  occurred,  as  at  Lima,  Callao,  Riobamba,  Quito,  Paste,  Cumana,  CaraocaSy  &e., 
by  which  40,000  persons  have  been  known  to  be  at  one  time  destroyed.  In  all  these 
cases  the  greater  effects  have  not  only  been  confined  to  the  range  of  the  mountains, 
but  have  pursued  the  direction  of  the  coast." — DescripUon  of  Volcanoes,  p.  516. 

t  Kosmos,  Art,  Earthquakes. 
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of  the  undulation  passing  through,  or  along  such  mountain  chains  as 
the  Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalaya,  according  to  the  depth  of  its  cause. 
He  has  also  to  see  if  the  shocks  experienced  along  great  lines,  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  accumulations,  however  contorted  and  broken 
these  are,  may  be  merely  regarded  as  subordinate  to  a  major  motion, 
modified  according  to  conditions,  or  be  conformable  to  the  general 
range  of  the  earthquake-wave,  regarded  with  reference  to  the  total  mass 
shaken.*  The  rocks  of  the  same  region  may  be  differently  affected  if 
the  wave  be  propagated  from  a  great  depth,  than  when  the  undulation 
has  been  produced  by  a  less  deep-seated  cause.  The  transmission  of 
the  wave  amid  them  might,  in  the  first  case,  be  a  mere  modification  of 
some  great  movement,  common,  as  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  while  in  the  second,  the  same  rocks  may  be 
Erectly  acted  upon  in  the  first  instance.  Hence  the  importance  of 
observations  as  to  how  far,  during  any  given  earthquake,  particular 
districts,  even  great  mountain  ranges,  may  be  considered  to  transmit  a 
primary  wave,  or  some  modification  of  it. 

As  the  earthquake-wave  would  pass  with  different  velocities  through 
different  rocks,t  it  would  follow  that  while  the  particles  may  so  yield 
in  some  that  fracture  may  not  be  produced,  cracks  and  dislocations 
oould  be  effected  in  others.  Even  in  the  simple  arrangement  of  sheets 
of  the  one  class  above  the  other,  the  whole  acted  on  laterally  by  an 
earthquake-wave,  one  set  of  rocks  may  be  dislocated,  the  other  return- 
ing to  its  original  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  observer  were  to 
cover  a  sheet  of  copper  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  throw  both  into  vibra- 
tion, when  the  latter  would  be  broken,  while  the  copper  remained  sound. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  independently  of  the  different  conditions  of  the 
upper  to  the  lower  beds  of  rock,  composing  a  series  of  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  deposits,  as  regards  difference  of  pressure  upon  them, 
that  the  lower  may  be,  from  heat  beneath,  not  in  so  fragile  a  state  as 

*  As  regards  the  range  of  earthquake-wayes  along  or  across  mountain  chains,  Hum- 
boldt remarks  (Eosmos,  Art,  Earthquakes),  after  adyerting  to  mountains  transmitting 
■lioeks  in  Unes  corresponding  with  the  walls  of  the  fissures  along  which  they  may  be 
nisedy  that  earthquake-wayes  sometimes  ''intersect  seyeral  chains  almost  at  right 
■Bgles ;  an  example  of  which  occurs  in  South  America,  where  they  cross  both  the  littoral 
ehain  of  Venezuela  and  the  Sierra  Parime.  In  Asia,  shocks  of  earthquakes  haye  been 
propagated  from  Lahore  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  (22d  of  January,  1832),  across 
tlie  ehain  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  as  far  as  Badakschan,  or  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  eyen  to 
Bokhara."  As  regards  earthquake-wayes  trayersing  mountain  ranges.  Dr.  Daubeny 
(Description  of  Volcanoes,  2d  edit.,  p.  516)  quotes  also  that  of  1828,  which  crossed  the 
Appeidnes  firom  Voghera,  by  Bochetta,  to  Genoa. 

f  Mr.  Mallet  points  out  (Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  Art,  Earthquakes), 
that  '*  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  dimensions  of  the  great  earth-waye  must  not  be  formed 
from  its  being  called  an  undulation — its  vdodiy  of  translation  appears  to  be  frequently 
■a  much  as  80  raUes  per  minute,  and  the  waye  or  shook  moying  at  this  rate  often  takes 
10 or  12  seconds  to  pass  a  giyen  point;  hence  its  length  or  amplitude  is  often  seyeral 
miles/' 
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those  aboTOi  and  be  capable  of  more  ready  vibration  without  fractnre. 
Thus  many  cracks  and  fissures  may  be  made,  not  penetrating  to  great 
depths,  and  yet  extending  sufficiently  beneath  the  surface  to  permit  the 
ejection  of  water,  mud,  sand,  or  other  easily  expelled  body,  out  of  them, 
and  some  of  these  may  again  so  close  as  to  envelope  any  substances 
which  may  have  fallen  into  them,  while  others  continue  permanently 
open,  the  new  adjustment  of  parts  produced  by  the  earthquake-wave 
not  permitting  a  perfect  return  to  the  old  conditions.  Of  such  fissures 
formed  during  earthquakes  there  is  abundant  evidence,  their  forms  very 
variable,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  the  complicated  rock  accumula- 
tions frequently  shaken,  their  complexity  of  structure  often  concealed 
bjr  coverings  of  deposits,  perhaps  only  a  few  hundred  feet  thick,  while 
the  ma0s  thrown  into  vibration  may  extend  downwards  many  thousands 
of  feet,  if  not  many  miles.  Inverted  conical  cavities  have  been  so  fre- 
quently noticed  after  earthquakes  in  plains  and  loosely  aggregated 
deposits,  that  they  deserve  attention.  Water  is  usually  mentioned  as 
having  risen  through  them,  as  if,  during  the  earthquake,  it  had  been 
violently  driven  through  points  in  the  loose  ground.* 

That  at  the  junction  of  loose  or  slightly  consolidated  deposits,  such 
as  sands  and  gravels,  with  hard  rocks,  the  latter  rising  through  the 
former,  so  that  when  the  whole  became  violently  shaken  there  should 
be  settlements  of  incoherent  substances,  with  fissures  and  mounds  of 
adjustment,  would  be  anticipated,  and  is  on  record.  During  the  great 
earthquake  of  Calabria,  in  1783,  this  seems  to  have  occurred  to  consi- 
derable extent.  In  the  great  Jamaica  earthquake  of  1692,  this  shaking 
off,  as  it  were,  of  loose  materials,  appears  to  have  produced  the  ^'  swal- 
lowing up,'*  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  Port  Royal.  Documents  which  have 
been  preserved  fortunately  show  that  the  part  of  that  town  which  then 
disappeared  was  built  upon  sands  accumulated  against  and  around  a 
rock,  which,  though  shaken  by  the  earthquake,  retained  its  place  as 
respects  the  level  of  the  adjoining  sea.  The  darkly-shaded  parts,  P 
and  C,  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  150),  represent  those  which  remained 

*  Circular  cavities  were  formed  in  the  plains  of  Calabria  during  the  earthquake  of 
1783.  They  are  described  as  commonly  of  the  size  of  carriage-wheels,  sometimes  fiUed 
with  water,  more  frequently  by  sand.  Water  appears  to  have  spouted  through  them. 
(Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  where  a  yiew  and  section  of  these  cavities  are  giren.) 
During  the  earthquake  of  1829,  in  Mercia,  numerous  small  circular  apertures  were 
formed  in  a  plain  near  the  sea,  whence  black  mud,  salt  water,  and  marine  sheUs  were 
ejected.  (Lyeirs  Principles,  and  Ferussac's  Bulletin,  1829.)  After  the  earthquake  of 
1809  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  sandy  surface  of  Blauweberg's  Valley  was  studded 
with  circular  cavities,  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  f^om  four 
inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  Jets  of  coloured  water  are  stated  to  have  been 
thrown  out  of  these  holes  during  the  earthquake  to  the  height  of  six  feet  (Phil.  Maga* 
zine,  1880.)  During  the  Chili  earthquake  of  1822,  sands  were  raised  up  in  cones,  manj 
of  which  were  truncated,  with  hollows  in  their  centres. — Journal  of  Science. 
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Btasding  after  tUe  earthquake,  and  are  considered  to  be  based  on  a 
vhite  compact  limestone,  common  in  that  part  of  Jamaica,     a,  a,  a,  a, 


and  L  form  the  boundary  of  Port  Koyal  prior  to  the  earthquake ; 
N,  N,  N,  the  restoration  by  sand,  drifted  by  prevalent  breaker  and 
wind  action,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  I,  I,  L,  and  H,  subse- 
quent additions  effected  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  causes  to  about 
die  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.*  The  settlement  of  the  loose 
md,  combined  with  the  sea-wave  caused  by  the  earthquake,  appears  to 
have  produced  all  the  effects  observed  during  this  earthquake  at  Port 
Boyal,  no  mention  being  made,  amid  all  the  details  extant,  of  any  per- 
manent change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  the  part  of  the  town 
invaerved.f  In  like  manner  landslips  take  place  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains and  from  sea-cliffs  during  earthquakes,  some  often  of  considerable 

*  Tlciw  ftre  doonmenlB  to  show  the  rate  at  irhicb  the  long  Btripa  of  Hands,  hnown  u 
tka  Pmlisadei,  wu  prolonged,  bo  aa  to  Join  the  mainland  of  Jamaica  with  the  ground 
oa  which  Port  Rojal  ia  buitt.  From  the  eTidence  of  Captain  Hula,  who  accompanied 
Pnn  and  VenablM  to  Jamaica,  in  1GG5,  it  appears  that  tlie  Bands  of  the  Palieadee  (the 
drift  of  the  preralent  winda  and  breakerB,  aa  noticed  in  the  text)  were  separated  from 
tba  town  b7  *  narrow  ridge  of  eand  jnit  appearing  aboTe  vater,  an  accumulation  within 
abMit  17  years,  for  at  that  time  Port  Rojal  formed  an  island.  Prior  to  the  cartbquake 
tlM  jnnotion  was  complete,  as  represented  on  the  plan. 

f  Heary  briok  hoases  were  built  on  the  suid,  and  it  is  stated  (Philoeopbiosl  Trans- 
•«tiana,  1694),  that  "the  ground  gaxe  waj  as  far  as  tbelionEeB  stood,  and  no  further, 
put  of  the  fort  and  the  Palisades  on  the  other  end  of  the  hODBes  standing."  Sir  Hans 
'  Blouie  tajs,  "The  whole  neok  of  land  being  sandy  (eicepting  the  fort,  which  was 
bidlt  on  a  rock,  and  stood),  on  which  the  town  was  built,  and  the  sand  kept  np  by  the 
Palisades  and  wharfs,  under  which  waB  deep  water,  when  the  sand  tumbled,  on  the 
■hrting  of  the  earth,  into  the  sea,  it  corered  the  aachora  of  ships  riding  by  tbe  wharfs, 
•ad  the  foundations  yielding,  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  fell,  great  numbers  of  the 
pMpU  were  lost,  and  a  good  part  of  the  neck  of  land,  where  tbe  town  stood,  was  three 
fiathoms  eorered  with  water."  Long  (History  of  Jamaica)  sajs,  "The  weight  of  m 
many  large  briok  houses  was  justly  imagined  to  contribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
downfkll,  for  the  land  gave  way  as  far  as  the  houses  erected  on  this  foundaUon  stood, 
and  no  farther."  Dr.  Miller,  of  Jamaica,  was  informed  that  it  was  a  tradition  at  Port 
Boyal,  prior  to  1815,  among  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  that  the  gT«at  damage 
wat  pmdaeed  by  the  slipping  of  the  aand  during  the  earthquake. 
27 
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magnitude.  When  the  numerous  dips  of  this  kind  which  ooenr  in  moun- 
tainous and  even  hilly  districts,  and  along  coasts,  are  considered,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  fall  of  rocks  from  the  effects  of  ordinary  atmospheric 
influences,  it  could  scarcely  otherwise  than  hs^pen  that  when  such 
districts  are  violently  shaken,  settlements  of  varied  kinds  are  effected. 
Looking  at  the  sources  of  springs,  and  especially  of  those  which  rise 
through  joints  and  fissures,  that  these  should  be  disturbed,  and  that 
matter  should  be  subsequently  thrown  out  mechanically  suspended  in 
the  water,  would  also  be  anticipated. 

The  ^^  great  sea-wave"  produced  by  earthquakes  (p.  410),  sometimes 
aids  materially  in  the  modification  of  the  coasts  shaken,  seizing  and 
transporting  before  it  masses  of  matter  which  could  not  be  moved  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  tearing  up  deposits  thrown  down  in,  or 
raised  to,  shallow  situations.  The  magnitude  of  these  waves  is  occa- 
sionally very  considerable,  though  no  doubt  this  may  often  have  been 
much  exaggerated  from  the  terror  of  those  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
them.  In  the  Jamaica  earthquake  of  1692,  ^^  a  heavy  rolling  sea"  fol- 
lowed the  shock  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  ^^  Swan"  frigate,  which  was  by 
the  wharf,  careening,  was  borne  by  it  over  the  tops  of  houses,  and  some 
hundreds  of  persons  were  saved  by  clinging  to  her.  The  sea-wave  of 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  rose  to  the  height  of  40  feet  in  the 
Tagus,  leaving  the  bar  dry  as  it  rolled  inwards,  followed  by  others, 
each  less  in  importance,  until  the  water  again  returned  to  its  ordinary 
repose.  The  sea-wave  of  the  same  shock  was  60  feet  high  at  Cadiz,  18 
feet  at  Madeira,  and  under  modified  conditions  was  felt  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  rising  8  to  10  feet  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
The  shock  was  experienced  at  sea  so  severely,  that  vessels  were  thought 
to  have  struck  the  ground,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  regards  the 
locality  over  which  the  "  great  sea-wave"  may  have  had  its  origin,  that 
on  board  a  ship  120  miles  west  of  St.  Vincent,  the  men  on  deck  were 
violently  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a 
half.*  The  coasts  of  Chilif  and  Peru  have  suffered  from  similar  waves, 
and  in  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783  the  shore  of  Scilla  was 
inundated  by  one  rushing  20  feet  high  over  the  low  grounds.  Such 
waves  are,  indeed,  suflSciently  common,  though  seldom  prominently 
noticed  unless  productive  of  considerable  effects.  The  sudden  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea  observed  in  so  many  harbours  of  the  world,  as  well  in 
tidal  as  tideless  seas,  evidently  independent  of  the  tides  in  the  former, 

*  LyeU,  "Principles  of  Geology,"  7tli  edit,  p.  475. 

f  Sir  Charles  LyeU  remarks  (Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edit,  p.  478),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  town  of  Conception  (called  Pence),  in  1751,  an  earthquake 
sea-waye  rolling  over  it,  that  "a  series  of  similar  catastrophes  has  also  been  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1590,"  including  one  in  1730.  In  1885  the  town  also  suffered 
f^om  a  **  great  sea-ware." 
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and  not  due  to  wind-wave  undulsCtions  prolonged  to  the  shores,  often 
seem  little  else  than  the  continuation  of  these  waves  reaching  coasts 
where  the  earthquake  itself  has  not  been  noticed. 

While  the  earthquake  movement  is  thus  communicated  to  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  minor  volumes  of  water,  even  small  lakes  and  rivers  of 
all  kinds,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  bottom,  situation  as  regards  the  range  of  the 
shock,  and  sisse  of  the  lakes  and  enclosed  seas,  the  intensity  of  the 
earthquake-wave  being  the  same,  will  necessarily  be  the  effects  pro- 
duced. The  inland  seas  and  lakes  would  be  like  so  many  basins  or 
troughs  of  varied  forms  filled  with  water.  We  can  conceive  important 
geological  modifications  on  the  shores  of  districts  adjoining  Lake  Supe- 
rior, for  example,  when  situated  immediately  above  such  an  impulse  as 
threw  up  men  vertically  to  considerable  heights  at  Riobamba,  in  1797, 
or  jerked  sailors  upwards  off  the  decks  of  a  vessel,  120  miles  from 
shore,  during  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755.  In  connexion  with 
'  the  earth-wave  around  the  centre  of  the  great  Lisbon  shock,  the  waters 
of  Loch  Lomond,  even  though  this  earth- wave  was  then  transmitted  so 
far,  are  represented  to  have  been  thrown  two  feet  four  inches  high  on  the 
shores.  As  respects  rivers,  should  the  shocks  pass  up  their  courses, 
and  the  undulations  be  considerable,  their  waters  would  be  precipitated 
onwards,  or  rolled  back  into  the  troughs  or  hollows  formed,  as  the 
vibration  passes  onwards,  gushes  of  water  rolling  afterwards  down  their 
channels  in  accordance  with  the  temporary  interruptions  to  their  usual 
flow.  Should  fissures  be  formed  during  the  undulation,  and  not  remain 
more  permanently  open,  the  river  waters  rushing  into  them  might  be 
suddenly  discharged  out  of  them  upon  their  again  closing.'*' 

Accounts  of  earthquakes  contain  such  frequent  mention  of  gases  and 
flames  evolved  from  fissures  during  shocks,  that  although  there  may  be 
many  exaggerations  and  mistakes  on  ihis  point,  there  would  appear 
little  doubt  of  their  occurrence.  The  emission  of  flame  is  interesting, 
whether  it  be  produced  by  the  escape  of  gases  simply  inflaming  by 
rising  into  the  atmosphere,  or  from  causes  more  rese^pbling  those  ob- 
served in  volcanoes  (p.  323).  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have  to 
infer  the  fracture  of  rocks  down  to  the  needful  supply  of  volcanic  gases. 

*  The  effects  produced  by  the  earthquakes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1811-12,  are  highly  instructive.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  not  only  collected  Taluable 
information  respecting  them,  but  has  also  personally  examined  the  region  then  shaken. 
The  ground  near  New  Madrid  is  mentioned  as  having  been  so  disturbed  that  the  Mis- 
Biflippi  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and  a  temporary  reflux  produced.  Large  lakes 
were  formed  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  others  were  drained. 
Hundreds  of  deep  chasms  were  produced,  which  remained  open  many  years  afterwards, 
and  during  the  shock  large  volumes  of  water  and  sand  were  thrown  out  of  them.  Sir 
Charles  LyeU  found,  in  1846,  the  remains  of  many  of  these  fissures  extending  for  half 
a  mile  and  upwards. — Principles  of  Geology,  7th  edit,  1847. 
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The  emission  of  steam  as  well  as  flame  would  seem  still  more  to  show 
that  the  fissure  was  opened  down  to  depths  where  considerable  heat 
existed.  In  the  instance  of  the  earthquake  of  Gumana  in  1828,  where 
the  water  hissed  and  bubbled  up  round  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  if  a 
hot  iron  had  been  thrust  in  it,  and  when,  on  weighing  the  anchor,  it 
was  found  that  the  links  on  part  of  her  chain  cable  had  been  elongated 
from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  the  length  of  three  and  four  inches, 
there  would  appear  proof  of  some  sudden  communication  by  a  fissure 
with  great  heat.*  In  regions  composed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of 
such  accumulations  as  those  of  the  great  coal  deposits  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  where  fissures  descended  to  depths  whence  great 
heat  could  rise  upwards  through  them,  not  only  might  such  gases  as 
carburetted  hydrogen,  disseminated  amid  such  deposits,  and  tQ  a  certain 
extent  liberated,  be  inflamed,  but  even  from  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air  for  a  time,  the  broken  parts  of  the  coal  beds  themselves  might  be 
burnt,  producing  certain  secondary  effects  in  such  districts,  f 

The  shocks  are  often,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  noises,  trans- 
mitted through  the  ground.  These  are  necessarily  of  very  different 
kinds,  from  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  transmitted. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  great  shock  of  Riobamba  (4th  February, 
1797),  was  unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  while  at  the  cities  of  Quito 
and  Ibarra  the  great  detonation  of  the  same  shock  occurred  eighteen 
or  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  As  an  example  of  the  great  distance 
to  which  subterranean  noises  may  be  transmitted,  without  earthquake 
shocks,  he  adverts  to  the  noise  like  thunder  heard  over  an  area  of 
several  thousand  square  miles  in  the  Garaccas,  the  plains  of  Calaboso, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Apurc  during  the  eruption  of  St.  Vincent, 
in  1812,  this  being,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  in  point  of  distance,  as  if  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  should  be  heard  in  the  north  of  France.  He  also 
points  out,  that  in  the  great  earthquake  of  October,  1746,  at  Lima  and 
Gallao,  a  noise  like  a  subterranean  thunder-clap  was  heard  a  quarter 


*  **  During  the  ifljithquake  of  1828  at  Camana,  an  English  yessel  in  the  harbour  was 
suddenly  enyeloped  !n  mist,  and  noise  like  distant  thunder  was  heard.  At  the  same 
time  a  shock  was  felt,  and  the  surrounding  water  hissed  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been 
introduced  into  it,  sending  up  a  number  of  bubbles,  accompanied  by  a  smell  of  sulphur.  . 
Multitudes  of  dead  fish  floated  on  the  surface.  On  weighing  anchor,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  chains  which  connected  it  with  the  vessel,  lying  on  soft  mud,  had  been 
melted,  and  the  rings,  which  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  stretched  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  become  much  thinner  than  befor^."  Daubeny 
(Description  of  Volcanoes,  p.  628). 

f  Any  accumulation  of  gas,  or  of  substances  rendered  liquid  by  pressure  ready  to 
assume  the  gaseous  form  when  this  is  removed,  would  be  expected  to  escape  upwards 
should  earthqu'ake  fissures  traverse  or  extend  to  them.  Humboldt  notices  (Kosmos) 
that  during  the  earthquake  of  New  Granada  (16th  November,  1827),  carbonic  acid 
lasoed  from  fissureii  in  the  Magdalena  River,  suffocating  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals 
liTing  in  hol«s. 
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«f  an  hour  later  at  Tnixillo,  unaccompanied  by  any  shaking  of  the 
^und.  These  are  merely,  as  will  be  apparent,  the  transmission  of 
the  earth-wave  through  fair  conductors,  such  as  most  solid  rocks,  beyond 
distances  where  any  tremulous  motion  of  the  ground  is  apparent. 
When  noises  precede  earthquake  shocks  of  importance,  and  these  arc 
sometimes  noticed,  they  would  chiefly  appear  to  arise  from  vibrations 
insuflScient  to  be  termed  earthquakes,  succeeded  by  those  which  arrest 
attention,  the  greater  earth-waves  being  alone  regarded.  The  con- 
tinued subterranean  sounds  heard  during  a  month  at  Guanaxuato,  in 
1784,  afford  a  good  example  of  such  noises,  unaccompanied  by  vibra- 
tions sufficiently  sensible  to  be  termed  earthquakes.* 

The  permanent  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  accompanying 
earthquakes  require  to  be  well  considered,  apart  from  the  great  earth- 
waves  and  their  consequences,  since  such  waves  may  bo  merely  move- 
ments resulting  from  the  cause  producing  these  permanent  relative 
changes  of  level,  sometimes  extending  over  considerable  areas.  The 
observer  will  readily  see  that  a  force  acting  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  outward,  rending  and  otherwise  disturbing  portions  of  its  solid 
crusty  could  throw  such  portions  into  motion,  causing  earth-waves, 
which,  though  often  so  terribly  disastrous  to  man  and  his  works,  are 
nevertheless  insignificant  when  measured  by  a  very  minor  part  of  the 
earth's  radius.  We  have  seen  (p.  376),  (hat  molten  matter  raised 
upwards  into  cracks  formed  in  the  relatively  small  mass  of  a  volcano 
will  increase  its  volume,  raising  the  ground  around  in  a  manner  which 
may  produce  changes  of  importance  when  near  shores.  An  observer 
would  therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  that  where  there  may  be  no  very 
ready  outlet,  such  as  a  crater  or  the  sides  of  a  volcano  may  present, 
for  a  greater  mass  of  molten  matter  pressing  to  overcome  superincum- 
bent obstacles  to  its  escape,  greater  fractures,  extending  over  wider 
areas,  may  be  formed,  throwing  the  fractured  and  adjoining  rock  masses 
into  movement,  molten  rock  remaining  in  its  new  position  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  In  such  a  case  the  earthquake  would  be 
merely  a  secondary  effect  consequent  on  the  exertion  of  force  raising 
the  ground  upwards.  Although  allusion  has  been  made  to  molten 
miftter  raised  upwards  over  a  large  instead  of  a  minor  area,  the  surface 

*  '*  Kosmos,*'  Art.  Earthquakes.  Humboldt  obtained  good  eyidence  on  this  subject. 
The  noise  began  on  the  9th  of  January,  1784,  at  midnight.  From  the  18th  to  the  16th 
of  the  same  month,  **  it  was  as  if  there  were  heavy  storm-clouds  under  the  feet  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  which  slow  rolling  thunder  alternated  with  short  thunder-elaps.  The 
noise  ceased  gradually  as  it  commenced ;  it  was  confined  to  a  small  space,  for  it  was 
not  heard  in  a  basaltic  district  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles."  ''  Neither  at  the 
surface,  nor  in  the  mines,  1598  English  feet  in  depth,  could  the  slightest  trembling  of 
the  ground  be  perceiyed.'*  **  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  as  chasms  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
dose  or  open,  the  propagation  of  the  waves  of  sound  is  either  arrested  in  its  progress, 
or  continued  until  it  meets  the  ear." 
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of  the  earth  might  be  rent,  earthquakes  produced,  and  land  perma 
nentlj  elevated,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  by  the  more  expansion  o 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  cmat,  the  resiatanceB  4ipward 
being  in  the  end  somevhat  auddenly  overcome. 

From  the  adjustment  of  the  minor  volumo  of  a  Toleanic  mountain,  t( 
that  of  great  masses  of  the  earth's  crost,  by  trluoh  parts  may  be  etthei 
raised  or  depressed,  and  this  by  such  snddoi  movements  that  earth 
waves  of  various  magnitudes  are  communicated  to  the  adjacent  rocks 
the  observer  would  expect  no  slight  modifications.  The  geological  im 
portance  of  the  rise  or  depression  of  land,  especially  on  sea-coasts,  ai 
the  time  of  earthquakes,  being  fully  recognised,  it  is  very  desirable  that, 
whenever  opportunities  present  themselves,  exact  researches  as  to  tht 
amount  of  rise  or  depression  above  or  beneath  a  somewhat  permanent 
datum  level  should  be  undertaken.  The  mean  tide  level  on  oceantt 
coaate  is  very  desirable  for  this  purpose,  when  available,  and  may  oftei 
readily  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  certain  estuaries  ao 
alteration  in  the  bottom  of  the  seaward  portion  might  influence  the  tides, 
so  that  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water  could  flow  upwards  to  situa- 
tions where  no  real  change  of  the  relative  level  of  land  and  the  main  sea 
had  been  effected.  An  observer  will  see,  by  reference  to  charts  of  esta- 
aries,  especially  those  with  extensive  bars  at  their  mouths,  how  materi- 
ally tides  might  be  influenced  in  their  action  by  moderate  elevations  oi 
depressions  at  their  mouths.  In  some,  where  the  amount  of  water  en- 
tering  with  the  flood  tide  is  so  important  in  keeping  a  channel  clear  upoi 
the  ebb,  especially  where  a  shallow  coast  is  exposed  to  heavy  breakei 
action,  the  volume  of  water  passing  up  or  down  might  be  most  materially 
modified. 

Modem  observations  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  which,  fortn- 
nately  for  these  researches,  is  so  truly  oceanic,  uncut  by  great  rivers, 
have  successfully  established  the  rise  of  extensive  lines  of  coast  during 
earthquakes.  At  the  time  of  that  of  November,  1822,  felt  from  north 
to  south  for  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles,  the  const  was  raised  foni 
feet  at  Quintero,  and  three  feet  at  Valparaiso  above  its  former  level ; 
and  Mrs.  Graham  records  that  oysters  and  other  molluscs  were  elevated 
out  of  the  aea,  becoming  offensive  as  they  decomposed.*  Dr.  Meyen 
found,  nine  years  afterwards,  sea-weed  and  sheila  adhering  to  the  coast 
thus  raised,  and  infers  it  was  so  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  along 
Central  Chili.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  detailing  the  evidence  as  to  the  rise 
of  land  at  the  time  of  this  earthquake,  considers  that  if  the  estimate  ol 
the  mass  moved  be  correct,  namely,  that  superficially  it  extended  ovei 
100,000  square  miles,  the  area  elevated  would  be  equal  to  half  that  ol 
France,  and  five-sixths  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  only 

*  Oeological  Transactioiui,  2d  series,  vol.  i. 
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giving  two  miles  for  the  depth  of  the  mass  raised,  200,000  cubic  miles 
of  mineral  matter  were  elevated  above  their  previous  position  at  that 
time.* 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1835,  when  the 
towns  of  Conception,  Talcahuano,  and  Chilian  suffered  so  seriously  from 
the  shocks,t  much  land  was  also  raised.  Captain  Fitzroy,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  coast,  states  that  the  sea  did  not  for  some 
days  fall,  by  four  or  five  feet,  to  the  usual  marks ;  and  that  "  even  at 
high  water,  beds  of  dead  mussels,  numerous  chitons,  and  limpets,  and 
withered  sea-weed,  still  adhering,  though^  lifeless,  to  the  rocks  on  which 
they  had  lived,  everywhere  met  the  eye."|  The  amount  of  rise  gradu- 
ally diminished,  so  that  about  two  months  afterwards,  the  coast  was 
within  two  feet  of  its  former  level,  so  that  a  kind  of  settlement  after  the 
first  upheaval  seems  to  have  been  effected. 

During  the  earthquake  of  Cutch,  in  June  1819,  the  surface  of  a  wide 
area  was  so  acted  upon,  that  part  became  depressed  beneath,  and  part 
elevated  above,  its  former  general  level.  The  Runn  of  Cutch,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  considerable  district  situated  between  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  the^  Loonee  River.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  about  7000  square  miles,  and  is  so  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  during  the  monsoons  the  sea  is  driven  up  from 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  creeks  at  Luckput,  overflowing  a  large  part 
of  it,  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  water  sometimes  leaving  a  de- 
posit of  salt  about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  also  described  as  liable  to  be 
occasionally  overflowed  in  parts  by  river  water.  As  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  be  a  district  peculiarly  favourable  for  having  any  modifications  of  its 
surface  marked  by  changes  in  the  position  of  water  flowing  over,  resting 
upon,  or  bounding  it.  From  the  facts  accumulated  respecting  the  earth- 
quake of  1819,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,§  it  would  appear  that  immediately 
after  the  chief  shocky  a  mound  was  found  to  be  raised  across  the  eastern 

♦  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit,  p.  486. 

t  Though  there  was  one  chief  shock,  there  are  considered  to  haye  been  more  than 
800  minor  shocks  subsequently,  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  March. — 
Lyell,  «  Principles,"  7th  edit  p.  488. 

X  Captain  Fitzroy  adds  (Voyages  of  Adyenture  and  Beagle,  yol.  ii.),  with  respect  to 
the  Island  of  Santa  Maria,  southeast  from  Conception,  that  its  southern  extremity 
**  had  been  raised  eight  feet,  the  middle  nine,  and  the  northern  end  upwards  of  ten 

feet." "An  extensiye  rocky  flat  lies  around  the  northern  parts  of  Santa  Maria. 

Before  the  earthquake  this  flat  was  coyered  by  the  sea,  some  projecting  rocks  only 
showing  themselyes ;  now  the  whole  flat  is  exposed,  and  square  acres  of  it  are  coyered 
with  dead  sheU-fish,  the  stench  arising  from  which  is  abominable.  By  this  eleyation  of 
the  land,  the  southern  port  of  Santa  Maria  has  been  almost  destroyed,  little  shelter  re- 
maining there,  and  yery  bad  landing." 

J  "Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edit,  pp.  487-441. 

II  Shocks  are  mentioned  as  haring  been  felt  from  the  16th  of  Juire,  the  day  of  the 
great  earthquake,  to  the  20th,  when  it  is  said  on  eruption  broke  out  at  the  yolcano  of 
Denodur,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Bhooj,  the  yibrations  then  ceasing.    The  chief  shook  was 
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branch  of  the  Indus,  more  than  50  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
in  some  places  IG  miles  ia  breadth,  with  a  height  of  10  feet.  This  was 
named  bj  the  inhabitants  the  Ullah  Bund,  or  Mound  of  God.  At  the 
some  timo  a  submergence  of  land  was  offectcd  on  the  south  of  the  Ullah 
Band,  into  which  the  sea  flowed  np  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Indus, 
converting  an  area  of  2000  square  miles  of  land  into  a  great  sea  lagoon. 
The  village  of  Sindrcc,  situated  on  the  land  bordering  the  river  prior  to 
the  earthquake,  was  submerged,  the  tops  of  the  fort  and  houses  being 
alone  visible  above  the  waters.*  At  Luckput,  further  down  the  Indus, 
the  river,  which  was  there  fordable  at  low  water,  being  then  only  about  a 
foot  deep,  became  afterwards  18  feet  deop  at  the  same  time  of  tide.  Other 
portions  of  the  channel  were  also  found  to  be  deepened.  The  course  of 
the  Indus  is  described  as  much  unsettled  after  the  earthquake,  and  the 
river  finally  cut  through  the  Ullah  Bund  in  1826,  throwing  such  a  body 
of  water  into  the  salt  lagoon,  formed  during  the  earthquake,  as  to  ren- 
der the  water  fresh  for  many  months,  though  it  became  again  salt  in 
1828. t  Being  in  the  couree  of  such  a  river,  it  would  be  expected  that 
this  submergence  would  bo  obliterated  by  the  usual  transport  of  detritus 
into  it,  a  change  now  in  progress,  the  lagoon  having  been  found  dimi- 
nished both  in  size  and  depth  In  1SS8. 

Quiet  Bi«e  or  Subsidence  of  Land. — ^In  volcanic  re^ons  where  there 
is  sufficient  activity  to  show  that  the  vents  are  merely  in  a  haIf-<lormant 
state,  or  where,  from  timo  to  time,  though  the  eruptions  may  occur  occa- 
sionally after  even  considerable  intervals  of  comparative  repose,  volcanie 
action  produces  very  marked  effects  on  the  surface,  we  should  expect 
that  there  would  sometimes  be  quiet  elevations  or  depressions  of  the 
ground.  Differences  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  could  be  caused 
by  the  variations  of  heat  to  which  the  bard  rocks  or  other  mineral  accu- 
mulations may  be  exposed,  such  diff'erencea  producing  effects  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  coasts  only  in  proportion  as  the 
areas  acted  upon  may,  or  may  not,  be  more  or  less  covered  by  water,  or 
be  left  dry.  Changes  of  temperature  which  could  in  so  short  a  time  de- 
prive a  volcanic  mountain,  such  as  Cotopaxi  in  the  hot,  or  such  as  those 
in  Iceland  in  the  cold  regions,  of  their  snows,  could  scarcely  but  be  at- 

fslt  destmctiTely  at  Ahmedabud,  and  feebly  at  Poonah,  400  oUm  raon  (UltiaL — Ij«II| 
"  Principles,"  p.  4B7. 

*  RemiirkiDg  upon  tlic  Louies  cot  having  been  Uirown  down  (Bbuoj.  t)iB  [irtodptl 
town  of  Cutch  waa  coDverUd  into  a  besp  of  mtaa  bKdtofutbc|iiB]i«).  Sir  CtiBrk*  LjcQ 
observes  ilint,  "  bad  tbe;  been  sita»t«d,  AtttfMH^feAMrUir,  where  eo  man/  forCa 
vera  lerelleil  to  tbc  groaod,  their  ute  iMdH^^^^^^^HbiMl  U  baring  romu.ined 
compaFative];  unmoveil.  Ileuce  w<  ^-V^^^^^^^^fm^ftUattttoX  Bphearluge  and 
dcpreBBions  of  sail  maj  be  tlio  rosnlt  ef  4t^H^^^^^  ''  1^  lalial'llantw  tioiug  in 
the  least  degree  coDsaiooa  of  any  duUtf^mSf^H^^ 

t  It  is  represented  as  hating  bMpian^ 
to  Sir  A.  Ilurnea,  toppoeed  that!  i>^ 
"Buimcf  Catch"  f    " 
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"CeiidGd  with  the  expansion  of  the  accumulatioDS  acted  upon.  How  far 
aiUDor  Tolcanie  ureas  may  permanently,  so  far  as  regards  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  remain  elevated  or  depressed,  would  depend  npon  the 
conditions  under  which  such  areas  may  be  generally  placed.  A  minor 
Tolcanic  area  exhibiting  considerable  activity  at  one  time  may  present  a 
mass  of  mineral  matter  more  heatod,  and  be,  consequently,  more  ex- 
panded than  at  another  when  this  activity  may  cease,  even  only  for 
several  centuries. 

In  tracing  back  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  coast  by  moans  of  the 
liuman  works  which  appear  to  have  risen  or  have  been  submerged, 
relatively  to  the  level  of  an  adjoining  sea,  assuming  that  there  arc  no 
difficnlties  respecting  the  permanency  of  the  latter,  as  there  might  be, 
eapccially  as  regards  tidal  seas,  there  may  be  much  uncertainty  as  to 
Low  far  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  slow  and  tranquil.  The  sudden 
uprise  or  depression  of  land  during  earthquakes  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  such  undulations  and  vibrations  of  the  ground  as  always  to 
overthrow  the  works  of  man,  though  on  coasts  the  resistance  offered  by 
them  to  a  great  sea-wave,  rolling  furiously  over  the  shore,  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  the  oartb-wavo,  may  often  be  very  limited.  Great  caution  ia 
evidently  needed  on  this  head,  so  that  a  slow  continuous  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  land,  relatively  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  be  well  sepa- 
rated from  its  sudden  rise  or  fall  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake. 

As  regards  a  minor  area  in  a  volcanic  district  exhibiting  relative 
changes  of  level  within  the  historic  period,  the  coasts  of  part  of  tho 
Bay  of  Baise,  Naples,  have  been  regarded  as  affording  sufRcicnt  proof. 
Whether  these  changes  may  have  been  more  or  less  sudden,  or  were 
gradual  and  continued  through  a  somewhat  long  time,  has  not  been 
altogether  settled.  Looking  at  the  kind  of  country  acted  upon,  a 
change  of  level,  sometimes  slow,  at  others  sudden,  would  not  appear 
meonsistent  with  the  facts  noticed.  With  respect  to  the  probable  dates 
At  which  the  changes  of  level  were  effected,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapiaj  at  Puzzuoli,  has  been  coni^idered  as  affording  good  approxima- 
\  tiens.  Tho  main  fact  is,  that  three  marble  columns,  somewhat  more 
Ptium  40  feet  high,  sliglitly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  are  smooth  and 
"[yorod  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  above  which,  for  9  feet,  they  are 
]  by  the  Lithodomui,  a.  common  and  existing  boring  mollusc 
}  Mediterranean.  Tho  rcm:iindcr  of  the  columns,  all  of  winch 
became  fact,  ut  the  same  heights,  only  exhibit  the  usual  effects 
idrio  eiposure.  On  tin-  pavement  of  the  temple  are  other 
1<< ! routed  in  certain  parts,  some  of  them 
<  I,  )iut  also  in  tho  cross  fracture.  The 
letjri,  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns 
l><>-  I  'ittring  submergence  beneath  the  sea, 
'  'ly  BO,  while  the  part  above  was  per- 
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forated,  and  consequently  in  water  sufficiently  clean  for  the  animals  to 
live  in,  bore,  and  obtain  their  food,  the  remainder  rising  above  the  sea, 
or  only  submerged  to  a  depth  beneath  which  the  LithodafMli  usually 
lives.  This  supposes  the  building  of  the  temple  on  dry  land,  its  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  sea  to  between  20  and  80  feet,  and  its  subsequent 
emergence,  as  now  seen ;  so  that  the  platform  of  the  temple  is  about 
one  foot  or  thereabouts  beneath  the  high  water  mark  of  the  small  tides 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  From  the  various  circumstances  connected  with 
this  locality,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  infers,  respecting  the  ground  forming 
the  foundation  of  the  temple,  that  ^^  first,  about  80  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  the  ancient  mosaic  pavement  was  constructed,  it 
was  about  12  feet  above  its  actual  level,  or  that  at  which  it  stood  in 
1838 ;  secondly,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  it 
was  only  six  feet  above  its  actual  level ;  thirdly,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth. 
century  it  had  nearly  subsided  to  its  present  level ;  fourthly,  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  before  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo,  it  was  about  19 
feet  behw  its  present  level ;  lastly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  about  two  feet  two  inches  above  the  level  at  which  it  now 
stands"  (in  1888).* 

The  evidences  of  recent  changes  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land, 
even  as  respects  the  works  of  man  in  the  vicinity,  are  not  confined  to 
the  temple  of  Ser^pis.  Mr.  Babbage  mentions  that  at  the  sixth  pier  of 
the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  at  Puzzuoli,  a  line  of  perforations  by  the 
LithodomuSj  and  other  indications  of  a  water  level,  are  found  four  feet 
above  the  sea,  as  also  at  ten  feet  above  the  present  sea  level  on  the 
twelfth  pier,  and  points  to  the  broken  columns  of  the  Temples  of  the 
Nymphs  and  of  Neptune,  as  remaining  now  standing  in  the  sea.t  "With 
respect  to  the  columns  of  the  latter  temple,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes, 
that  as  they  now  stand  erect  in  five  feet  water,  just  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  their  pedestals  buried  in  the  mud,  if  the  sea  bottom  be 
raised,  and  the  covering  accumulations  removed,  they  might  exhibit 
similar  appearances  to  those  observed  at  the  Temple  of  Serapis.^ 
Roman  roads  are  mentioned  as  under  water,  one  between  Puzzuoli  and 
the  Leucrine  Lake,  and  another  near  the  Castle  of  Baia^.  A  road  with 
some  fragments  of  Roman  buildings  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  on 
the  Sorrento  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  in  the  island  of  Capri,  one 
of  the  palaces  of  Tiberius  is  covered  by  water. § 

Independently  of  these  evidences  connected  with  the  works  of  man, 

*  "Principles  of  Geology,"  Tth  edition,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  gives  the  results 
of  his  personal  examination  of  the  district,  Us  published  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
same  work,  and  the  chief  facts  mentioned  by  other  authors. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (March,  1834),  voL^ii.  p.  74. 

J  **  Principles  of  Geology,"  Tth  edition,  p.  491. 

j  Professor  James  Forbes,  "  Physical  Notices  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,"  Brewster's  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i.,  now  series. 
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of  changes  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  there  is  also  geological 
evidence  of  the  same  movements  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Mr.  Baftage  mentions  a  line  of  perforations  by  the  LithodoniuSj  like 
those  on  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  32  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  sea,  in  an  inland  cliff  opposite  the  Island  of  Kisida."*" 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  to  this  cliff  and  other  facts  as  capable  of  prov- 
ing these  changes,  even  if  human  works  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  not 
afforded  the  evidence  above  noticed ;  and  which,  taken  in  connexion 
with  that  furnished  by  the  geological  facts  observed,  would  appear  to 
show  an  unequal  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  in  different. parts 
of  an  area  comprising  this  bay. 

In  accounting  for  the  gradual  sinking  and  rising  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  Temple  of  Serapis  is  based,  and  of  which  he  concludes  there 
18  sufficient  evidence,  Mr.  Babbage  adverts  to  the  changes  of  volume 
which  might  be  produced  in  the  subjacent  accumulations  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  heat  in  them  at  different  times ;  an  important  consideration, 
not  only  as  respects  a  minor  area  of  this  kind,  but  also  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  great  masses  of  land,  constituting  even  considerable 
portions  of  continents.t  He  observes,  that  ^'in  consequence  of  the 
changes  actually  going  on  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  surfaces  of  equal 
temperature  within  its  crust  must  be  continually  changing  their  form, 
and  exposing  thick  beds,  near  the  exterior,  to  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture ;"  and,  that  '^  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  these  strata  will 
probably  form  rents,  raise  mountain  chains,  and  elevate  even  conti- 
nents."!  With  respect  to  these  greater  results,  Mr.  Babbage  refers  (1), 
to  the  increase  of  temperature  found  as  we  descend  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  (2),  to  the  expansion  of  solid  rocks  by  heat,  while  clay 
and  some  other  substances  contract  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  (3), 
to  different  mineral  accumulations  conducting  heat  unequally ;  (4),  to 
the  different  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  at  different  parts  of  its 

*  ''  Obserrations  on  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Puiiuoli,  near  Naples ;  with  remarks 
on  certain  canses  which  may  produce  geological  cycles  of  great  extent." — Proceedings 
€f  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (March,  1834),  yoI.  ii.  p.  74. 

f  With  respect  to  the  changes  of  yolume  produced  in  rocks  by  differences  in  tempe- 
rature, though  we  may,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Sections  and  Views,  illustrative  of  Qeolo- 
gical  Phenomena,"  p.  70,  and  published  in  1880,  have  called  attention  to  them  when 
remarking  respecting  one  of  the  diagrams,  that  "  to  one  who  looks  at  such  a  diagram, 
it  wiU  be  obTious  that  slight  and  unequal  contractions  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  would 
produce  changes  we  should  consider  important;  and  it  may  occur  to  him,  that  mere 
thermometrical  differences  beneath  the  earth's  crust  might  be  sufficient  to  raise  whole 
continents  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  plunge  them  beneath  it,"  it  may  be  as  well 
here  to  state,  as  was  done  in  our  *<  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,"  (1834)  p.  163, 
in  which  there  were  more  extended  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  that  Mr.  Babbage's  ob- 
servations were  entirely  orig^inal,  and  that  we  did  not  entertain  *<  opinions  simUar  to  his 
respecting  the  probable  effects  of  the  causes  he  notices  before  he  stated  them  to  us." 

X  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (March,  1884), -vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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surface,  according  as  it  is  covered  with  forests,  with  mountains,  with 
deserts,  or  with  water;  and  (5),  to  existing  atmospheric  agents  and 
other  causes  constantly  changing  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
glohe.  Applying  these  views  to  the  ground  on  which  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  is  placed,  Mr.  Babbage  supposes  it  to  have  had  an  elevated 
temperature  when  this  temple  was  first  erected,  and  that  it  '^subse- 
quently contracted  by  slowly  cooling  down ;  and  that  when  this  con- 
traction had  reached  a  certain  point,  a  fresh  accession  of  heat  from 
some  neighbouring  volcano,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  beds, 
again  produced  a  renewed  expansion,  which  restored  the  temple  to  its 
present  level/'* 

Quitting  the  minor  area  of  Naples,  where  complications  may  arise 
from  the  volcanic  character  of  the  district,  it  fortunately  occurs,  that 
in  Northern  Europe  observations  have  been  sufficiently  long  and  care- 
fully continued  to  prove  that  a  mass  of  land  in  Norway  and  Sweden  has 
been  slowly  and  tranquilly  rising  above  the  level  of  the  jsea  during  his- 
toric times.  About  a  century  and  a  half  since,  facts  were  known  which 
induced  Celsius  to  infer  that  the  level  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Ocean 
was  sinking,  as  was  likely  to  be  concluded  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
any  relative  change  of  the  levels  of  sea  and  land.  Although  Playfair 
may  have  pointed  out  that,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Hutton,  it 
was  more  probable  that  the  land  had  risen,  it  was  not  until  Yon  Buch 
had  personally  visited  the  district  in  1807  that  the  latter  inference  be- 
came established  as  a  fact.  He  concluded,  ''  that  the  whole  country 
from  Frederickshall,  in  Norway,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  St.  Petersburgli, 
was  slowly  and  insensibly  rising  ;"t  inferring  that  the  northern  portion 
was  rising  faster  than  the  southern.  Referring  to  the  marks  cut  in 
rocks  at  levels  in  calm  weather,  considered  to  represent  the  standard 
level  of  the  Baltic,  it  was  concluded  by  oflSccrs  charged  with  the  exami- 
nation in  1820-21,  that  there  had  been  a  relative  change  of  level,  though 
the  rise  had  not  been  generally  to  the  same  extent.  In  1834,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  examined  the  marks  then  cut  by  these  officers,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  Ijind  had  risen  four  or  five  inches  in  certain  localities  in 
the  north  of  Stockholm.  He  convinced  himself  at  the  time,  "after 
conversing  with  many  civil  engineers,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  and  after 
examining  some  of  the  ancient  marks,  that  the  evidence  formerly  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  change  of  level,  both  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden 
and  Finland,  was  full  and  satisfactory.  The  alteration  of  level  evidently 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
towards  the  south,  being  very  slight  around  Stockholm.** J 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
t  "Travels  in  Norway." 

X  "Principles  of  Geology,"  7th  edition,  p.  300,  and  "On  the  Proofs  of  a  Gradual 
Elevation  of  certain  parts  of  Sweden,"  Philosophical  Transactions,  1885. 
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The  eleyation  of  the  area  noticed  is  considered  to  extend  to  the 
North  Cape,  so  that  further  traces  of  it  become  lost  beneath  the  North- 
em  Ocean.  Taking  a  general  view  of  thp'  evidence,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  has  concluded,'*'  that,  assuming  an  east  and  west  line  traversing 
Sweden  in  the  parallel  of  Solvitsborg,  there  has  been  in  recent  times  on 
the  north,  and  continues  to  be,  an  elevation,  and  on  the  south  a  depres- 
sion. As  regards  the  slow  depression  of  Scania,  Professor  Kilsson 
infers,  that  this  has  been  in  progress  for  several  centuries  ;t  and  Pro- 
fessor Forchhammer  considers  that  the  Isle  of  Saltholm  has  not  sensibly 
changed  its  level,  with  respect  to  the  sea,  for  600  years ;  while  the  Isle 
of  Bomholm  appears  to  have  risen  one  foot  in  a  century,  this  elevation 
having  been  continued  for  1600  years.J 

With  respect  to  very  exact  measurements,  as  regards  small  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  in  inland  seas,  such  as  those  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  configuration  of  which  and  their  mode  of  communication 
with  the  main  ocean,  disturbing  influences  may  arise,  no  doubt  without 
reference  of  the  general  area  to  some  more  constant  level,  such  as  that 
of  mean  tide  in  some  adjoining  ocean,  there  may  be  difiSculties ;  but 
looking  at  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear  decisive  of  a  slow 
change  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  in  the  manner  inferred. § 
Geological  evidence  supports  the  views  derived  from  the  circumstances 
mentioned ;  for,  while  the  oceanic  coast  shows  deposits  raised  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea,  and  containing  the  remains  of  shells  still  exist- 
ing in  it,  even  barnacles  and  small  zoophytes  adhering  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  fastened  while  beneath  the  water,  on  the  Baltic  side  there 
are  also  raised  accumulations  containing  shells  characteristic  of  that 
sea.     Although  these  facts  might  not  show  that  th^  land  had  been 

*  Addreu  to  the  Rojal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1845. 

f  Communication  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Address  of  the  latter  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  1887).  Professor  Nilsson  mentioned,  among  other  circumstances,  that  a 
large  stone,  the  distance  from  which  on  the  shore  of  Scania  was  measured  by  Linnaeus 
in  1749,  was,  in  1886,  one  hundred  feet  nearer  the  water's  edge,  and  that  in  the  Maport 
towns,  '*  all  along  the  coast  of  Scania,  there  are  streets  below  the  high-water  level  of 
the  Baltic,  and,  in  some  places,  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  tide.  Thus  when  the  wind 
is  high  at  Malmii,  the  water  overflows  one  of  the  present  streets ;  and  some  years  ago 
some  excavations  showed  an  ancient  street  in  the  same  place,  eight  feet  below,  and  it 
was  then  seen  that  there  had  evidently  been  an  artificial  raising  of  the  ground,  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  that  subsidence.  There  is  also  a  street  at  Trelleborg,  and  ano- 
ther at  Skanor,  a  few  inches  below  high-water  mark ;  and  a  street  at  Ystad  is  just  on 
a  level  with  the  sea,  at  which  it  could  not  have  been  originally  built." 

{  **0n  Changes  of  Level  which  have  taken  place  in  Denmark  in  the  present  times,*' 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi.,  1841. 

2  The  average  rate  of  rise  in  Sweden  is  estimated  at  about  three  feet  four  inches  in 
a  century.  With  regard  to  the  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  change,  we 
would  refer,  for  his  usual  impartial  statements,  to  the  Yicomte  d'Archiac*s  **  Histoire 
des  Progr^s  de  la  Geologic,"  chap.  v. ;  Soulbvements  et  Abaissements  Contemporains, 
t  L  p.  645. 
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raised  in  historic  times,  they  are  important,  as  proving  a  relative 
change  of  level  at  a  recent  geological  period.'*' 

Changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land,  and  which  can  be  mea- 
sured by  that  of  the  ordinary  tidal  wave  of  an  oceanic  coast,  are  not 
confined  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Facts  appear  to  show,  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  during  at  least  a 
century.  Dr.  Pingel  has  shown  that  in  a  frith,  called  Igalliko  (lat.  60^ 
48'  N.),  a  house  built  on  a  small  rocky  island  is  now  submerged ;  that 
the  foundations  of  a  storehouse  of  the  colony  of  Julianahaab,  founded 
in  1776,  are  only  now  dry  at  low  water ;  that  near  the  village  of  ]Bl8ke- 
nSss  (lat.  63°  4'  N.),  they  have  been  obliged  to  shift  the  poles  for  the 
women's  boats,  the  old  poles  still  standing  in  the  sea ;  and  that  to  the 
northeast  of  Godthaab  (lat.  64°  10'  K.),  the  remains  of  a  winter-house 
are  now  beneath  high  water.  Dr.  Pingel  mentions,  that  no  original 
Greenlander  builds  his  house  so  near  the  water's  edge.  This  author 
adds,  that  from  information  highly  deserving  of  credit,  ruins  of  ancient 
Greenland  winter-houses  at  Napparsok,  45  (English)  miles  north  of  Ny- 
Sukkertop  (lat.  65°  20*  N.),  are  to  be  seen  under  water.f  Thus,  for 
about  368  English  miles  there  would  appear  evidence  of  this  subsidence, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  extend  to  Disco  Bay,  about  256  miles  further  north. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  movement  noticed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
has  not  been  confined  to  it,  and  that,  however  local  some  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  ground  may  be,  in  consequence  of  the  volcanic  action  con- 
nected with  it,  there  is  a  slow  elevation  in  progress  afiecting  Italy  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  to  Venice.  It  has  been  inferred  that  there 
is  a  change  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  near  the  latter  city  of 
about  six  inches  in  a  century,  and  that,  extending  to  Naples,  this  eleva- 
tion (varying  in  the  proportion  of  155  to  660  southwards),  is  felt  for  at 
least  the  distance  of  520  milcs.J  With  respect  to  elevations  in  the 
Mediterranean  connected  with  the  works  of  man.  Captain  Spratt  and 
Professor  E.  Forbes  mention  an  antique  sarcophagus  in  the  water  of  the 
Bay  of  Maori  (the  ancient  Telmissus),  perforated  by  boring  molluscs  up 

*  M.  Alex.  Brongniart  found  halani  still  on  tho  rocks,  beneath  a  mass  of  shells,  of 
the  same  species  as  now  live  in  the  adjoining  sea,  and  216  (English)  feet  above  its  levely 
near  Uddevalla  (Tableau  des  Terrains  qai  composent  I'Eoorce  dn  Globe,  p.  89).  Sir 
Charles  Ljell  had,  in  1834,  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this  observation,  not  only  by 
discovering  balani  adhering  to  the  rocks,  but  also  small  zoophytes  ( CtUqtora  f)  benea^ 
a  mass  of  similar  shells  at  Kurcd,  two  miles  north  of  Uddevalla,  at  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  adjoining  sea.  With  recpect  to  the  raised  accumulations  on  the  Baltic  side, 
the  same  geologist  found  them  more  than  100  feet  above  the  adjoining  sea  at  Soder- 
telje,  IG  miles  southwest  from  Stockholm.  The  shells  in  these  deposits  are  well  charao- 
terized  as  Baltic,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  out  that  the  marine  moUuscs  found  in 
the  Baltic,  though  *<very  numerous  in  individuals,  are  dwarfish  in  size,  scarcely  even 
attaining  a  third  of  the  average  dimensions  which  they  acquire  in  the  Salter  waters  of 
the  ocean.*' — Principles,  7th  edition,  p.  503. 

f  Pingel,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  il.  p.  208. 

X  MM.  Ant  Niccolini  and  Em.  Campo-Lonz6,  as  quoted  by  M.  d'Arohiac,  "Histoire 
des  Progr^s  de  la  G^ologie,''  t.  i.  p.  659. 
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to  a  third  of  its  height,  showing  a  dopression  and  subsequent  elevation 
of  the  coast.'*'  Not  only  are  there  traces  of  terraces  on  the  limestones 
of  Ghreece,  with  lines  perforated  by  boring  molluscs,  such  as  now  inhabit 
the  a(yoining  sea,  but  M.  Boblaye  also  points  out  a  cavern  near  Kapoli 
di  Romania,  raised  five  or  six  yards  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, containing  a  breccia,  the  formation  of  which  he  refers  to  historic 
times,  inasmuch  as  fragments  of  antique  pottery  are  included  in  it-f 
Continuing  researches  of  this  kind  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  find,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  de  la  Marmora,  that  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia  there 
is  a  deposit  now  raised  above  the  sea,  in  which,  mingled  with  terrestrial, 
fluviatile,  and  marine  shells,  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pottery.  The 
bed  is  described  as  sloping  gently  seawards,  so  as  to  represent  part  of 
an  ancient  coast  with  a  portion  of  its  adjoining  sea-bottom.  The  remains 
of  pottery  are  found  where  an  ancient  coast,  inhabited  by  man,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  ranged,  the  marine  shells  of  the  same  species  as  now 
found  in  the  adjoining  sea  becoming  abundant  outwards  where  the  old 
sea-bottom  occurred.  At  about  150  feet  on  the  northwest  of  Cagliari, 
oysters  {Ostrea  edulis),  are  found  adhering  to  the  rock  on  which  they 
grew;  and  M.  de  la  Marmora  discovered,  also  on  the  northwest  of 
Cagliari,  among  the  pottery,  a  round  ball  of  baked  earth,  about  the 
81^  of  an  apple,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  as  if  to  pass  a  cord  through. 
M.  de  la  Marmora  considers  that  this  ball  may  have  belonged  to  fisher- 
men following  their  calling  on  this  coast,  and  who  used  such  balls  instead 
of  lead  before  the  change  of  level  elevating  the  deposit  to  its  present 
situation.^ 

The  circumstances  above  noticed  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  ob- 
server, that  movements  of  the  ground,  as  well  gradual  as  somewhat 
more  sudden,  have  taken  place  since  the  localities  mentioned  have  been 
inhabited  by  man,  and  that  there  may  have  been  oscillations  of  the 
land  in  certain  situations.  These  movements  cannot  be  termed  per- 
manent, in  a  strictly  geological  sense,  since  the  history  of  the  surface  of 
our  planet  is  one  of  change  and  modification,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water ;  but  they  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  so 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  during  which 
man  may  modify  or  change  his  mode  of  existence  on  the  areas  so  acted 
upon.  Whatever  the  cause  of  these  movements  may  be  on  the  great 
scale,  and  however  the  action  which  is  commonly  termed  volcanic,  may 
merely  constitute  a  modification  of  the  efiects  due  to  some  general  in- 
fluence by  which  whole  continental  masses  are  upraised  or  depressed 
beneath  the  sea-level,  we  have,  in  earthquakes  and  the  slow  elevation 
and  depression  of  land  now  taking  place,  manifestations  of  the  unstable 
support  on  which  the  present  mineral  surface  of  the  earth  reposes. 

♦  "  TraTcls  in  Lycia,  Mylias,  and  the  Cibyratis,"  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  1846. 
f  *'  Journal  de  Qi^ologie,"  torn.  iii.  %  Ibid. 
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That  earthquakes  on  the  large  scale  may  be  due  to  the  rending  of  per* 
tions  of  the  earth's  crust  so  acted  upon  that  some  previous  resistance 
to  an  upraising  or  depressing  force  is  suddenly  overcome,  while,  in  the 
gradual  movements  of  elevation  or  depression,  the  resistance  is  quietly 
overpowered,  may  not  be  improbable.  To  the  cause  of  this  unstable 
state  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  observer  will,  no  doubt,  be  induced  to 
inquire  more  particularly  when,  searching  amid  the  various  accumu- 
lations which  ho  will  find  recording  the  past  history  of  our  planet,  he 
sees  proofs  of  elevations  and  depressions  of  old  surfaces  to  which  those 
above  mentioned  are  almost  as  nothing.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  enter  upon  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  respecting  it ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  recall  attention  to  the 
results  produced  by  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  which  dry  land 
is  lowefed  and  sea-bottoms  raised  higher,  and  which  Mr.  Babbage  has 
pointed  out  when  accounting  (p.  428)  for  the  oscillations  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  Temple  of  Scrapis  is  based,  inasmuch  as,  whether  the 
explanation  be  sufficient  or  insufficient  for  all  the  phenomena  observed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  disregarded,  if  we  look  for  any  source  of  heat  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  cither  partial  or  central.* 

Submarine  Forests  and  Raised  Beaches. — These  names  for  compara-. 
tively  recent  changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea,  since  the  vege- 
tation of  the  former  and  the  animal  life  in  the  latter  have  been  much 
the  same  as  now  found  adjacent  on  the  one  or  in  the  other,  though  not 
perhaps  too  well  chosen,  since  there  have  been  many  depressions  and 
elevations  of  land  marked  by  the  submergence  of  terrestrial  vegetable 
life  and  the  emergence  of  marine  remains  in  beaches  at  various  geologi- 
cal times,  is  here  retained  as  convenient  for  the  present,  and  as  the 
facts  they  represent  appear  to  belong  to  a  period  when,  though  the 

*  Mr.  Babbago  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  February,  1834, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  75)  observes,  that  **  Whenever  a  sea  or  lake  is  filled  up  by  the  continued 
wearing  down  of  the  adjacent  lands,  new  beds  of  matter,  conducting  heat  much  less 
quickly  than  water  carries  it,  arc  formed ;  and  that  the  radiation,  also,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  new  laud,  will  be  different  from  that  from  the  water.  Hence  any  source  of 
heat,  whether  partial  or  central,  which  previously  existed  below  that  sea,  must  heat 
the  strata  underneath  its  bottom,  because  they  are  now  protected  by  a  bad  conductor. 
The  consequence  must  bo,  that  they  will  raise,  by  their  expansion,  the  newly  formed 
beds  above  their  former  level,  and  thus  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  may  become  a  conti- 
nent. The  whole  expansion,  however,  resulting  from  the  altered  circumstances,  may 
not  take  place  until  long  after  the  filling  up  of  the  sea,  in  which  case  its  conversion  into 
dry  land  will  result  partly  from  the  filling  up  by  detritus,  and  partly  from  the  rise  of 
'the  bottom.  As  the  heat  now  penetrates  the  newly  formed  strata,  a  different  aeUon 
may  take  place ;  the  beds  of  clay  or  sand  may  become  consolidated,  and  may  contract 
instead  of  expanding.  In  this  case  either  large  depressions  will  occur  within  the  limits 
of  the  new  continent,  or,  after  another  interval,  the  new  land  may  again  subside,  and 
form  a  shallow  sea.  This  sea  may  be  again  filled  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  before,  and  thus  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-water  deposits  may  occur, 
having  interposed  between  them  the  productions  of  dry  land.*' 
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traces  of  man  and  his  works  may  not  be  found  in  connexion  with  them^ 
thej  seem  not  far  removed  from  the  time  of  man.  The  evidence  is  no 
doubt  negative  as  to  the  absence  of  man  from  the  coasts  where  these 
flhanges  may  have  been  effected,  certain  conditions  being  needed  for 
the  preservation  either  of  his  remains  or  those  of  his  works,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  changes  of  this  kind  may  readily  have  occurred  since 
man  was  created  on  our  planet,  though  no  traces  of  human  existence 
either  in  the  contemporary  accumulations  themselves,  or  in  their  mode 
of  occurrence,  have  been  detected.  While  alterations  in  the  relative 
levels  of  land  and  sea  have  occurred  in  countries  long  inhabited  by 
civilized  races,  and  are  now  being  effected  where  sufScient  interest  is 
taken  to  record  them,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  like  have 
not  taken  place  in  regions  inhabited  by  man  in  a  less  advanced  state, 
ihe  more  especially  as  the  study  of  geology  teaches  us  that  such,  as 
vill  be  hereafter  seen,  have  occurred  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological 
time. 

It  can  rarely  happen  that,  without  some  historic  record  of  the  events 
the  submergence  of  a  coast  to  any  marked  depth  can  be  well  ascertained. 
The  water,  except  under  very  rare  and  favourable  circumstances,  would 
remove  the  traces  of  the  old  coast  lines  from  our  view,  and  now  accu- 
mulations, mechanical  or  chemical,  would  tend  still  further  to  conceal 
them.  As  regards  the  evidence  of  a  submergence  of  the  shores  of 
Europe  for  a  considerable  extent  on  its  western  and  oceanic  front,  we 
jbrtunately  possess  good  evidence  in  those  trees  and  accumulations  of 
other  plants  around  them,  which  have  been  termed  Submarine  Forests. 
These  are  to  be  found  under  the  same  general  conditions,  from  the  shores 
of  Scandinavia  to  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  around  the  British 
Islands.  So  common  to  the  whole  are  their  general  characters,  that 
without  supposing  an  absolute  contemporaneous  submergence,  or  one  of 
equal  amount  throughout,  there  still  remains  a  change  of  the  relative 
level  of  sea  and  land  of  a  marked  kind  over  the  whole  of  this  area. 
These  "forests"  sometimes  occur  on  the  seaward  front  of  a  minor 
valley,  and  of  others  of  far  larger  dimensions,  even  beneath  the  accu- 
mulations of  a  considerable  estuary,  and  are  found  stretching  inland  for 
eonsiderable  distances  under  deposits  of  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  the 
latter  sometimes  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  occupying  some- 
what large  tracts  of  country. 

The  slopes  on  which  the  "forests"  rest  are  variable,  though  usually 

dipping  seaward  at  a  very  slight  angle.     If  the  observer  will  imagine, 

that  during  low  water,  on  any  tidal  coast,  a  change  of  relative  level  of 

land  and  sea  were  effected,  so  that  the  low  water  line  became  that  of 

high  water,  he  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  varied  slopes  and  different 

areas  on  which  the  trees  and  other  plants  may  have  grown,  and  which, 

now  partially  or  wholly  submerged,  constitute  "submarine  forests." 

2S 
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Wtile  they  are  often  wholly  beneath  the  level  of  high  water,  at  others 
they  arc  partly  beneath  it,  and  partly  rise  to,  or  above  it.  The  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  151)  will  illnatrate  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  Beveral, 
where,  after  a  eabmergence,  other  accumulations  have  been  effected 
over  ft  portion,  if  not  the  whole ;  and  so  that  while  a  part  may  be  laid 
bare  by  the  action  of  the  breakers,  others  may  be  concealed  seaward 
beneath  the  water,  or  be  covered  by  gravels,  sands,  or  clays  inland. 


Let  a,  b,  represent  the  level  of  high  water,  and  c,  d,  that  of  low  tide, 
e,  f,  a  line  marking  the  general  plane  of  the  "  submarine  forest^"  g,  a 
beach  thrown  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  h,  sand,  clay,  or  any  other 
accumulation  covering  up  the  "  foreat ;"  then  it  usually  happens,  espe- 
cially after  such  a  state  of  the  tides  and  weather  as  shall  remove  a  put 
of  the  beach,  that  the  trees  and  other  vegetation  are  alone  nsible  on 
the  shore  at  levels  corresponding  with  those  at  which  the  tide  may  cot 
the  general  plane  of  the  "  forest."  The  extension  of  the  trees  and 
other  vegetation  seaward  may  never  be  known  except  in  the  case  of  a 
roadstead  for  shipping,  such  as  at  the  Mumbles,  near  Swansea,  or  on  - 
fishing-grounds,  where  the  anchors  or  nets  may  bring  up  portions  rf 
them.  In  like  manner  inland  thoir  spread  in  such  directions  may  only 
be  made  apparent  by  canals,  docks,  or  other  works  cutting  through  the 
superincumbent  accumulations,  as  haa  been  done  in  many  localities. 

Although  this  movement  over  so  considerable  an  area  may  not  always 
have  been  tranquil,  the  very  common  state  of  the  vegetation  preserved 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had  very  frequently  been  so ;  for,  as 
in  the  following  section  (fig.  152),  the  trees  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  in  their  - 


^  J^^j^^gjii^feg^,,&;^^^^^^fc.jato 


actual  places  of  growth,  though  prostrate  trees,  h,  may  be  often  fonnd 
among  them,  and  the  matted  remains  of  branches,  leaves,  and  variona 
plants,  as  well  as  certain  animal  remains,  such  as  the  horns  of  deer  and 
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oxen,  c,  Cj  intermingled  with  the  roots  or  accumulated  round  them,  and 
constituting  part  of  the  old  ground,  d,  df,  are  undisturbed.  For  further 
illustration  the  supporting  rocks,  «,  &,  which  may  be,  and  are  of  all 
kinds,  as  also  some  covering  beds,  /,  /,  supposed  inland,  are  also  repre- 
sented. 

When  an  observer  is  studying  any  of  the  numerous  situations  where 
these  '^  forests"  are  to  be  seen,  it  will  be  desirable  that  he  should  do  so 
with  reference  to  the  locality,  and  its  connexion  with  any  larger  area ; 
to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  trees,  and  distribution  of  the  other  remains 
of  vegetation  mingled  with  them,  and  their  agreement  with,  or  diffe- 
rence from,  any  plants  of  a  similar  kind  now  found  in  the  vicinity, 
whether  as  regards  kind  or  mode  of  accumulation ;  to  the  remains  of 
animals  found  intermingled  with  the  vegetation,  and  to  the  probable 
form  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  "forest,"  as  well  inland  as  seaward. 
Various  nooks  and  corners  of  oceanic  bays,  where  we  may  suppose 
vegetation  could  have  flourished  under  differences  of  level,  so  that  more 
dry  land  was  exposed,  should  be  examined  as  well  as  very  sheltered 
ritoations  in  places  less  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea.  Thus  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tiree,*  Hebrides,  and  of  another  in  the  Bay  of  Skaill,t 
Mainland  of  Orkney,  though  both  exposed  to  the  ocean,  furnish  the 
remains  of  these  "  forests"  as  well  as  the  ramifications  of  old  estuaries 
amid  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel  and  Scvern,;|;  and  the  low 
grounds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  now  bounded  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  by  "  the  Wash."§  As  regards  the  tideless 
Baltic,  trunks  of  oaks  and  pines  {Pinus  sylveatria)  and  other  trees, 
the  roots  in  their  natural  positions,  often  several  times  above  each 
other,  and  the  whole  five  feet  beneath  the  level  of  that  sea,  are  found 
on  different  points  of  the   coast  near   Greifswald,  near   Gnageland, 

*  Th«  Rey.  C.  Smith,  «  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal/'  1829. 

f  Watt,  *'  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  vol.  iii.  Stems  of  small  fir  trees,  ten 
ftet  long  and  fiye  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  were  here  found  partly  imbedded  in  and 
partlj  resting  on  the  yegetable  matter,  chiefly  composed  of  leaves. 

X  The  "forest"  passes  beneath  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flat  low  land  commonly 
bown  as  the  Bridgewater  Levels,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  other  portions  of 
the  old  area  of  the  estuary.  The  part  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Stolford  has  been 
deseribed  by  Mr.  L.  Homer  (Geological  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  880),  who  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  remains  of  trees  were  rooted  as  they  grew,  while  others  were  pros- 
trate, some  20  feet  in  length.  Remains  of  the  Zoatera  oeeaniea  were  dispersed  amid  the 
yegetable  matter  in  which  the  trees  occur.  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conybeare 
(OeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  810)  mention  oak,  fir,  and  willow  trees,  sometimes 
of  large  dimensions,  partly  rooted  as  they  grew  and  partly  prostrate,  15  to  20  feet 
beneath  the  inrface  of  the  Bridgewater  Levels.  Furze  bushes  and  hazel  trees  with  their 
ants  are  intermingled  with  them. 

{  The  yegetable  accumulations  of  this  kind  have  long  been  known  in  Lincolnshire 
tad  Cambridgeshire.  In  1799,  M.  Correa  de  Serra  described  (Philosophical  Transac- 
tlona)  the  *'  submarine  forest"  of  Lincolnshire  as  composed  of  roots,  trunks,  branches, 
and  leayes  of  trees  and  shrubs,  intermixed  with  aquatic  plants,  many  of  the  roots  stiU 
standing  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew,  while  the  trunks  were  laid  prostrate. 
Birch,  ilr,  and  oak  were  distinguishable. 
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on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Haff,  in  the  Island  of  Usedom,  and  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Colberg.  They  are  separated  from  the  sea  for  variable 
breadths  of  coast  by  sandy  dunes,  under  'which  they  do  not  extend, 
there  gradually  disappearing.  In  the  Ycgetable  mass  accompanying 
the  trees,  terrestrial,  marsh,  and  fresh-water  plants,  with  their  seedfli 
are  alone  discovered,  remains  of  marine  vegetation  not  being  found.* 

Occasionally  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  traces  of  their  foot- 
prints, are  discovered  in  these  ^'  forests,"  as  also  the  remains  of  insectSi 
which  are  important  as  enabling  the  observer  to  consider  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  animal  life  as  well  as  that  of  the  plants  of  the 
time.  Thus,  among  the  vegetable  accumulations  apparently  of  this 
date  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  remains  of  the  red  deer  {Cenm» 
Elephai)  and  the  fallow  deer  ((7.  Dama)  have  been  detected ;  and  in 
the  ^'submarine  forest"  of  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  the  bones  and 
antlers  of  the  red  deer  are  discovered  amid  the  upright  stumps  of  trees 
(chiefly  oaks)  now  below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  covered  by  it  at  high 
water,  the  trees  rooted  as  they  grew.  The  latter  is  especially  an  inte- 
resting circumstance,  as  the  red  deer  are  still  found  wild  in  the  adjoin- 
ing forest  of  Exmoor,  so  that  the  change  of  level  has  been  effected 
since  the  red  deer  inhabited  the  district.  Extending  our  researches 
into  Cornwall,  wo  find  that  a  change  of  level  may  have  happened,  sub- 
merging vegetation  in  its  place  of  growth,  even  after  the  introduction 
of  man  into  Western  England ;  for,  at  the  Carnon  tin  stream-works, 
north  of  Falmouth,  whence  pebbles  of  tin  ore  have  been  extracted  from 
beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  human  skulls  are  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  with  the  bones  of  deer,  among  the  trees  and  other  vegetable 
remains  covering  the  stanniferous  gravel.  Trees,  partly  in  their  places 
of  growth,  their  roots  descending  among  the  tin  pebbles,  have  been 
found  48  feet  below  high-water  mark  at  the  Pentuan  tin  stream-works, 
Cornwall,  covered  by  estuary  and  fluviatile  accumulations,  and  which 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Carnon  bed,t  not  far  different  in  depth 

*  German  translation  of  De  la  Bechc*8  Geological  Manual.  '' In  some  places  tlift 
Arundo  phragmitc8  so  abounds  that  the  peaty  mass  seems  entirely  composed  of  it.  The 
lower  layers  contain  Ccratophyllum  dtmersum,  Potamogeton  puiUlum,  Nqjat  mqfor^  and 
Nymphoea  lutea,  Scirpus  palustris  and  ITippuris  vulgaris  are  also  found  with  the  ^naidb. 
Seeds,  especially  of  the  Menyanthea  trifoliataf  are  also  frequent  in  the  lower  layers.  The 
ground  beneath  thp  peat  contains /ruA-ica/^  shells;  Faludina  impurOf  Lam.,  Pl<marhi» 
imbrieatuSj  Cyclottoma  acuturtif  and  Limneu$  vulgaris," 

f  The  section  showed  a  bed,  about  18  inches  thick,  of  wood,  leaves,  nuts,  &c.,  beneath 
about  60  feet  of  silts  and  sands,  with  shells,  the  vegetable  accumulation,  with  iti 
human  skulls  and  remains  of  deer,  resting  on  the  pebbles  of  tin  ore,  and  of  qoarti, 
slate,  granite,  &o.,  commonly  termed  the  tin  ground. — Henwood,  *'  Trans.  GeoL  Soo.  of 
ComwaU,"  vol.  iy.  p.  68. 

At  the  Pentuan  tin  stream-works,  where  mining  operations  were  continued  under  the 
sea-lerel  for  the  extraction  of  the  tin-ore  pebbles,  the  vegetable  accumulation,  the 
root!  of  treei  passing  down  to  the  "  tin  ground^"  was  (at  the  Happy  Union  Works)  about 
SJlJul^  |M«V  tht  l«ftl  of  low  water,  and  48  feet  beneath  that  of  high-water  spring 
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beneath  the  same  level.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  relative  date 
when  the  skulls  were  entombed,  supposing  the  Gamon  accumulation  in 
which  they  were  discovered  not  to  be  precisely  equivalent  to  the  "  sub- 
mariiie  forest"  disclosed  by  the  mining  operations  at  Pcntuan,  it  would 
still  appear,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,*  '^  that  after  the  causes 
which  produced  the  tin  ground  or  stanniferous  gravel  (of  Cornwall)  had 
ceased,  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  such  in  this  district  that 
a  growth  of  plants  and  trees,  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  present 
day,  took  place  upon  the  gravel,  and  that  subsequently  these  levels 
became  altered,  so  that  the  sea  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys 
previously  above  water.  In  the  creeks  thus  formed,  silt,  mud,  and  sand 
were  deposited,  entombing  the  remains  of  marine  and  estuary  shells  of 
the  same  species  as  those  which  now  exist  on  the  coast,  and  finally, 
from  the  continued  drift  of  alluvial  matter  down  the  valleys,  river 
detritus  covered  up  these  marine  or  estuary  deposits  when  they  had 
accumulated  to  the  necessary  height." 

As  regards  the  British  ^^  submarine  forests,"  they  not  only  show  that 
red  and  fallow  deer,  species  now  living,  roamed  among  them  when  they 
were  above  water  and  in  full  growth,  and  possibly  that  man  may  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Western  England  at  the  time,  but  also  that  they 
were  tenanted  by  species  of  at  least  one  large  quadruped  which  is  now 
extinct.  Of  this  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  the  '^  submarine  forests" 
on  the  coasts  of  South  Wales.  Among  other  places  where  they  are 
firand  on  the  shores  in  that  district,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  low 

tSdM.  The  trees  had  been  eubiiierged  so  that  oyster-Bhells  were  foHnd  attached  to  their 
itompe.  '*  The  roots  of  the  oak  are  in  their  natural  position,"  obserres  Mr.  Colenso, 
"tnd  may  be  traced  to  their  smallest  fibres  (in  the  tin  ground)  eyen  so  deep  as  two 
ftet ;  from  the  manner  in  which  they  spread,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thaMhe  trees  haye 
grown  and  fallen  on  the  spot  where  their  roots  are  found."  Resting  upon  this  acca- 
Halation  is  a  bed  of  silt,  about  two  feet  thick,  in  which  there  are  also  wood  and  hasel- 
mtSy  and  with  these  yegetablo  remains  the  bones  and  horns  of  deer,  oxen,  &c.  Mr. 
Gol«ik80  ftirther  states,  that  the  shells  dispersed  through  this  bed,  commonly  in  layers, 
prwent  the  appearance  of  their  animals  haying  liyed  and  died  on  the  places  where 
their  remains  are  now  discoyered.  Aboye  this  accumulation  follow  in  ascending  order ; 
^■^  a  bed  of  sand,  four  inches  thick,  containing  marine  shells ;  6,  silt  or  clay,  two 
fJMt  thick;  c,  sand,  20  feet  thick  ("in  all  parts  of  this  sand  there  are  timber  trees, 
chiefly  oaks,  lying  in  all  directions,  and  also  the  remains  of  animals,  such  as  parts  of 
Ted  deer,  &o.  Human  skulls  haye  also  been  found  in  it,  as  also  those*  of  whales") ;  c/, 
i  bed  of  rough  riyer  sand  and  grayel,  here  and  there  mixed  with  sea  sand  and  silt, 
ibont  20  feet  thick,  extending  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Colenso  states,  that  a  short  time 
befbre  he  described  the  section  (1829),  the  remuns  of  a  row  of  wooden  piles  had  been 
flMmd  in  this  sand,  sharpened  for  the  purpose  of  driying,  and  that  they  appeared  to 
haye  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  bridge  for  foot  passengers.  They 
oossed  the  yalley,  and  were  about  six  feet  long,  their  tops  being  about  24  feet  from 
the  present  surface,  just  on  a  leyel  with  the  present  low  water  at  spring  tides.  He 
Hmarks,  that  if  the  relatiye  sea  leyel  had  been  then  as  now,  such  a  bridge  would  haye 
been  useless. 
*  "Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Deyon,  and  West  Somerset,"  p.  406  (1S89). 
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ground  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neath  River  eastward  beyond 
Port  Talbot,  fringed  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand-hills.  Beneath  these 
and  the  low  ground,  natural  and  artificial  operations  have  occasionally 
exposed  the  vegetable  accumulation,  the  stumps  of  trees  with  their 
roots  standing  as  they  grew,  with  prostrate  trunks,  and  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  the  "  forest."  On  the  surface  of  the  clay  in  which  the 
trees  are  rooted,  foot-prints  have  been  here  and  there  detected,  as  if  in 
passages  amid  the  trees  by  which  animals  found  their  way  through 
them,  these  foot-prints  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  clearly  those  of 
deer,  while  now  and  then  a  large  impression  would  be  observed  resem- 
bling that  of  some  gigantic  ox,  having  feet  spreading  far  more  widely 
than  any  domestic  ox,  even  of  the  largest  size,  now  known.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  fact,  for  more  westward  (about  28  miles),  while  docks 
were  being  constructed  at  the  port  of  Fembre,  Caermarthenshire,  and 
some  covering  sands  removed,  the  '^submarine  forest**  which  there 
occurs  beneath  much  of  the  estuary  of  the  Burry  and  Llwchwr  was 
exposed,  and  similar  foot-prints  were  found,  some  of  a  great  ox  mingled 
with  those  of  the  deer.  Having  attracted  attention,  drawings  of  these 
impressions  were  made  at  the  time.  As  the  horns  and  skull  of  the  Boi 
primigenius  were  discovered  near  the  same  place,  apparently  derived 
from  the  same  beds,  it  may  be  that  the  foot-prints  mentioned  might 
have  been  those  of  this  large  animal. 

We  would  thus  seem  to  arrive  at  a  period  for  the  growth  of  these 
^'  forests**  in  England,  when  not  only  species  of  existing  British  animsls 
then  wandered  among  them,  but  also  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  now  extinct 
mammals, "*"  leading  into  the  times  when  elephants,  hysenas,  and  other 
extinct  quadrupeds  also  tenanted  this  country.  Indeed,  when  contem- 
plating fronj  any  of  the  adjacent  heights  the  range  of  country  which 
includes  the  estuary  of  the  Burry  and  Llwchwr,  with  its  "  submarine 
forest,**  and  also  one  of  the  limestone  caves  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
wherein  the  remains  of  hyaenas,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals  are 
found,  the  cave's  mouth  fronting,  and  not  far  above  the  range  and  level 
of  the  "forest,**  an  observer  has  some  diflBculty  in  very  clearly  sepa- 
rating the  time  when  the  forest  grew  and  the  red  deer  of  the  present 
time,  the  great  extinct  ox,  and  the  rhinoceros  may  have  ceased  to  be 
contemporaneous,  anterior  to  the  submergence  of  the  land  beneath  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  ocean,  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  the  stumps 
of  trees  remained  rooted  in  the  ground  in  which  they  grew,  but  the 
foot-prints  of  mammals  which  roamed  amid  the  forest  of  this  period 

*  It  becomes  interesting,  as  connected  with  the  subject,  to  ascertain  how  far  any  of 
the  localities  where  the  antlers  and  bones  of  the  Megacerot  Ifibernieiu  are  found  may  be 
connected  with  the  tracts  of  "  submarine  forests."  The  general  evidence  respecUng 
this  gigantic  and  extinct  deer  would  appear  to  be,  that  its  remains  are  discoyered  in 
fireih-water  shell  marls  or  grayels  beneath  existing  bogs. 
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also  remained  uninjured  during  the  time  when  they  were  covered  over 
by  silt  and  sand. 

While  thus  there  is  eyidence  of  a  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea 
tnd  land,  by  which  the  latter  has  been  lowered  several  feet  beneath  the 
former  along  the  oceanic  shores  of  Europe  for  about  20^  of  latitude, 
there  is  also  evidence  of  changes  of  levels  on  the  same  coasts  of  the 
reverse  kind,  beaches  and  worn  cliffs  affording  proofs  of  them,  and  the 
remains  of  molluscs  showing  that  such  changes  occurred  after  these 
were  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  inhabit  the  adjoining  seas. 
Reference  has  been  previously  made  (p.  282,  &c.)  to  the  mollusc  re- 
mains of  existing  species  found  entombed  in  deposits,  of  the  inferred 
(comparatively  recent  and  very  cold  condition  of  Northern  Europe ;  a 
time  when  molluscs  of  an  Arctic  character  reached  more  southwards 
than  at  present.  Still  referring  to  the  same  period,  and  to  the  evidence 
pointing  to  a  submergence  and  emergence  of  the  lands  of  the  British 
blands  to  the  amount  of  1000  to  1500  feet,  and  probably  also  of  much 
of  Western  Europe  to  variable  depths  and  heights,  many  tracts  of  old 
coasts  and  beaches  would  be  expected,  their  greater  or  less  state  of 
preservation  depending  upon  local  circumstances  as  well  as  on  the  more 
general  influences  of  different  climates.  *Amid  the  varied  cliffs  and 
beaches  left  by  so  considerable  an  emergence,  if  we  are  to  suppose  it 
dow,  intervals  of  comparative  stability  intervening,  the  observer  would 
inticipate  much  difference  of  level  in  the  cliffs  and  beaches  he  may  dis- 
cover, expecting,  nevertheless,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
that  the  cliffs  and  beaches  would  be  the  less  injured  in  proportion  as 
they  were  the  more  recent. 

The  coasts  of  Europe  present  many  examples  of  cliffs  and  beaches 
elevated  above  the  present  level  of  the  adjoining  seas,  the  beaches 
containing  fragments  of  the  shells  of  molluscs  still  inhabiting  the  latter. 
The  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  from  tljeir  position,  and  the  variable 
conditions  under  which  they  occur  relatively  to  exposure  or  comparative 
shelter  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  variable  rise  and  fall  of  tides,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these  cliffs  and  beaches.  And 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  such  changes  of  level,  the  observer 
should  bear  in  mind  the  alterations  that  may  be  effected  by  the  conver- 
uon  of  an  estuary,  facing  the  tidal  wave  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic 
or  any  other  ocean,  into  a  more  spread  area  of  water  by  submergence 
of  the  land,  and  by  converting  the  latter  into  the  former  by  an  emer- 
gence, the  wearing  away  of  cliffs  or  the  accumulation  of  beaches  con- 
tinuing up  to  high-water  mark.  For  example,  if  the  land  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  depressed  beneath  the  ocean  (and  no 
very  considerable  submergence  would  be  required),  so  that  the  tidal 
wave  flowed  freely  over:  from  the  present  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  causes  (p.  103)  producing 
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the  very  high  rise  of  tide  in  that  bay,  and,  consequently,  its  plane  of 
lines  of  cliffs  and  beaches.  The  same  would  also  happen,  though  on  a 
minor  scale,  if  the  land  bounding  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  its  continua- 
tion, the  Severn,  was  so  depressed  beneath  its  present  relative  level,* 
that  the  great  rise  of  tide  (46  to  50  feet)  at  King's  Road  (Bristol)  and 
Chepstow  was  no  longer  produced,  the  tidal  wave  sweeping  onwards 
without  much  obstruction,  and  passing  round  on  the  north  and  south  of 
Wales,  then  becoming  an  island.  In  such  cases  the  inclined  plane  cor- 
responding to  the  high-water  mark  would  be  depressed  at  different 
depths  beneath  the  general  level.  In  like  manner  the  observer  should 
well  weigh  the  changes  and  modifications  by  which  similar  estuaries  or 
bays  during  emergence  from  the  sea  may  have  such  tides  produced  in 
them  as  are  now  found,  so  that  after  having  cliffs  worn  out,  or  beaches 
thrown  up  at  some  more  equal  level,  these  more  inclined  planes  of  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  formed.  The  modifications  of  the  relative 
heights  at  which  cliffs  and  beaches  may  be  contemporaneously  formed 
on  all  tidal  coasts,  according  to  the  general  level  of  land  and  sea  for 
the  time,  require  very  great  care,  as  also  the  probable  conversion  of 
tidal  into  tidelcss  seas,  and  the  reverse,  tideless  seas  (employing  that 
term  with  reference  to  tides  capable  of  producing  very  appreciable  geo* 
logical  effects,  and  not  strictly)  affording  as  a  whole  (due  reference 
being  made  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  winds)  a  better  general  level 
than  the  high-water  line  on  coasts  variably  affected  by  the  action  of 
tides  upon  them.'*' 

From  the  effects,  chiefly  of  atmospheric  influences,  by  which  the  sides 
of  hills  and  mountains  are  decomposed,  and  the  disintegrated  portions 
descend  downwards  into  the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  as  in  the  following 
section  (fig.  153),  where  certain  rocks,  6,  6,  slates,  for  example,  decom- 


*  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  gOYemments  of  different  countries  haTing 
coasts  would,  at  convenient  points,  ascertain  the  level  of  mean  tides  (not  a  diffionli 
operation),  connecting  the  spots  where  this  may  be  accomplished,  as  marks  on  tlM 
coast  itself  at  the  actual  level  found  may  be  in  time  obliterated  from  the  action  of  the 
sea  or  atmospheric  influences,  with  copper  bolts,  or  other  beneh-marJa  in,  or  on  some 
inland  cliff,  religious  edifice,  or  other  building  likely  to  be  preserved.  By  connecting 
such  original  bench-marks,  and  also  others  inland,  by  a  carefully  considered  system  of 
levels,  not  only  might  any  variations  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  be  hereafter 
detected,  but  also  movements  of  the  like  kind  on  the  great,  though  tranquil  scale,  bt 
ascertained  inland,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  needful  evidence  even  extending  con- 
siderable distances  into  the  great  continents.  With  this  view  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had  lines  of  level  run,  in  1837-8,  uniting  bench-marks 
connected  with  the  tides  in  the  English  Channel  at  Axmouth,  Devon,  and  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  Porteshead,  near  Bristol,  and  at  Minchead.  The  careful  levels  worked  ont 
during  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  the  British  Islands  permit  excellent 
connexions  with  the  level  of  mean  tides  around.  If  the  various  European  goyemmentt 
possessing  sea-coasts  were  to  establish  proper  tide-marks,  and  form  connexions  by 
leTelling  between  them,  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  in  Europe  could  be  so  ascer- 
t^ned  tli»t  uj  changes  in  it  could  readily  be  detected. 
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posed  on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  a,  a,  (tre  more  or  less  covered  by  this 
detritus,  accumulating  in  depressions,  such  as  the  valley  c,  many  a  cliff 


rig.  158. 


b  b 

uid  beach  is  covered  up,  so  that  inland  the  opportunities  are  less  fre- 
quent usually  for  observing  them  than  near  the  sea,  where  a  coast  may 
be  so  cut  back  by  breakers  as  to  exhibit  the  beach  and  cliff  beneath  this 
kind  of  covering.    Let,  for  illustration,  the  following  section  (fig.  154), 


ng.i64. 


one  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Western  England,  represent  a  raised  beach, 
ooncealed  by  a  covering,  a,  a,  composed  of  decomposed  rock  and  other 
detritus,  descending  from  an  adjoining  hill ;  e,  /,  being  the  level  of  high 
tide.  Should  there  be  a  heavy  modem  beach  at  e,  so  that  the  breakers 
have  little  access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  modern  detritus,  a,  a,  even 
the  subjacent  rock  may  be  covered  at  that  point,  b;  but  should  the 
breakers  act  freely,  so  as  to  cut  back  a  cliff,  then  neither  the  first 
distance,  1,  1,  nor  the  second,  2,  2,  would  expose  the  concealed  beach, 
the  latter  only  showing  the  subjacent  rock  at  b.  When,  however,  the 
catting  back  had  reached  the  distance,  S,  8,  the  beach  may  be  well 
exposed ;  but  should  the  breaker  action  still  further  wear  away  the  cliff 
to  4,  4,  then  no  trace  of  the  beach  would  be  left.  The  subjoined  section 
(fig.  155)  of  the  Hoe,  Plymouth,  may  serve  to  show  how  this  can  really 

ng.iM. 


happen.  In  it,  (2,  d,  represent  the  Devonian  limestones  of  the  locality, 
on  s  part  of  which  the  beach,  (?,  reposes,  about  80  feet  above  the  present 
high-water  mark,  containing  the  remains  of  shells  of  the  same  species  as 
are  now  found  in  the  adjoining  sea.  At  a,  this  is  covered  by  angular 
fragments  of  the  limestone  of  the  hill,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  its  upper  part,  of  the  same  kind  which  fills  up  a  cavity  above  at  a'. 
At/,  the  old  cliff  is  seen  behind  the  beach,  c.  This  section  was  exposed 
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t)j  blasting  away  the  limestonG   rock,  taken  away  for  uM  in  large 
qnanUties.* 

Tho  following  aection  of  part  of  the  Cornish  coast  near  Falmonth 
aiForda  a  useful  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  raised  beach  may 
be  covered  bj  the  detritos  falling  over  from  the  hill  above  ;  in  this  case 
over  the  face  of  an  ancient  cliff,  which  would  be  concealed  except  from 
the  wearing  away  of  the  coast  by  the  breakers.  The  section  is  exposed 
nc.iH. 


between  Rosemullioii  Head  and  Mainporth,  and  the  angular  detritos,  e, 
of  slate  and  more  arenaceons  beds,  clearly  derived  from  the  hill,  h,  u 
well  seen  to  cover  over  the  cliff,  b,  and  the  beach,  a ;  is  all  respects 
oorreeponding  with  those  in  the  adjacent  coves  and  baya.  In  this  section, 
the  observer  also  finds  a  low  level  of  rocks,  e  a,  formed  at  the  time  when 
the  breakers,  at  another  relative  level,  were  cutting  back  the  anaent 
cliff,  b,  as  similar  planed  portions  of  rocks  are  being  now  cnt  back  OQ 
the  same  coasts  at  a  lower  level.  Kot  &r  distant  also,  on  the  Baae 
coast,  at  a  place  named  Nelly's  Cove,  the  sabjoined  section  is  exposed, 
lit-  i>T- 


wherein  a,  is  the  raised  beach,  b,  the  supporting  rock,  and  c  the  angalar 
deposit  derived  from  the  rocks  above,  and  which^  as  it  accumulated,  slid 
into  a  form  corresponding  with  that  of  the  beach  beneath,  and  the  old 

*  The  section  is  given  t»  ebbd  in  1880.  The  raised  beach  was  composed  of  pebblca  of 
limestone,  slate,  reddish  porphjrj  (occarring  in  ptmces  in  sDother  part  of  PljuoaU 
Soond),  and  red  sandstones,  all  rocks  of  the  Ticinity.  Beneath  the  Plymouth  Citadel, 
where  u  sand;  prolongation  of  this  raised  beach  occnra,  it  is  chiefly  formed  of  fragment* 
of  uolloBcs,  of  the  same  kinds  apparently  m  those  in  the  Sound  adjoining.  Other  raised 
beaches  are  eeen  on  the  coasts  of  Plymouth  Sound,  as  under  Mount  Edgeeumb*,  at 
Staddon  Point,  and  nearly  oppoeite  the  Shag  Bock,  on  the  eastern  side,  angular 
detritus  of  the  adjacent  hilla  oo* ering  them  alL 
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eliff  behind,  the  covering  detritus,  the  beach,  and  the  supporting  rooks 
being  all  now  in  the  process  of  being  cut  back  by  the  heavy  breakers  of 
the  adjacent  sea,  vhich  in  time  niti  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  beach, 
its  coToring,  and  the  old  cliff,  leaving  nothing  but  a  bare  vail  of  the 
rocks  now  behind  the  whole. 

When  formed  of  calcareous  substances,  either  limestone  pebbles  of 
various  sizes,  or  of  comminuted  Eea-shells,  raised  beaches  are  sometimes 
u  highly  consolidated  as  the  rocks  which  may  support  them,  carbonate 
of  lime  thrown  dowa  under  fitting  conditions  from  a  solution  in  water 
of  the  bicarbonate  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  44)  cementing  the 
whole  together.  Of  the  consolidation  of  a  raised  beach  formed  chiefly 
of  comminuted  sea-shells,  that  at  New  Quay,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall,  bos  long  been  celebrated.  The  following  (fig.  158)  is  a  section 


leen  on  the  Lookout  Ilill,  a,  a,  a,  being  slaty  and  arenaceous  beds 
(dipping  at  a  considerable  angle)  upon  which  the  beach,  b,  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  cemented  by  consolidated  sea- 
ihell  sand,  reposes.  At  c  are  layers  of  the  same  comminuted  sea-shell 
sand,  not  nncommon  on  the  shores  and  blown  sandy  dunes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Cornwall,  the  lowest  layers  being  much  consolidated,* 
and  being  covered  at  d  by  an  accumulation  of  angular  fragments  of 
rocks  derived  from  the  hill  above.  The  present  level  of  high  tide  is 
shown  by  the  line  e,  e.  In  this  case  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
some  modification  in  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  permitting 
the  deposit  of  the  layers  of  comminuted  sea-shells  after  the  time  during 
which  a  shingle  beach  was  formed,  and  prior  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
covering  of  angular  fragments ;  perhaps,  a  time  when  blown  sands  were 

'  The  conBolidiition  of  these  sands  is  such  th&t  they  htTebeen  long  emplajed  m  build- 
ing atonea  in  the  a43<i>[''''K  coantry.  Much  of  it  has  been  used  in  Crantock  Cbatck, 
twsr  New  Qnaj,  wfaere  it  appears  to  suffer  little  from  atmospheric  influences.  Ancient 
ttme  eoffina  made  of  this  modem  sandstone  were  found  in  the  churchyard,  and  one  of 
(hem  waa  to  be  there  seen  in  18S8.  Consolidated  sand  of  the  like  kind  ie  to  be  found 
in  aereral  places  beneath  the  Corniah  sandy  dnnea,  eapeciallj  when  theie  u«  much 
formed  of  eomminated  aea-ehella.  The  eoneolidation  of  part  of  the  raised  beach  at  Hew 
Qtiay  is  so  considerable  that  in  breaking  off  a  portion  in  which  pebbles  of  the  a^lofning 
locks  andof  qnarti  are  mingled  with  the  sand,  the  fractnre  will  pass  sametimet  throngh 
lfc«  pebbles  M  well  u  traverse  the  sands  and  Its  eementiog  sabstanoo. 
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drifted  over  it,  as  in  parts  of  the  adjacent  coasts  at  thd  present  day, 
where  such  sands  are  driven  over  the  shingle  of  ancient  beaches  now 
removed  from  the  action  of  the  sea.  This  view  is  supported  by  a  section 
(fig.  159)  in  Fistral  Bay,  part  (on  the  western  side)  of  the  projecting 
land  on  which  the  other  section  (fig.  158)  is  exposed,  and  where  slates 

ng.  169. 


and  more  arenaceous  beds,  a,  a,  forming  a  portion  of  the  same  mass  wit 
those  exhibited  beneath  the  Look-out  Hill  (fig.  158,  a,  a,  a),  support 
rolled  pebbles,  often  of  large  size,  mingled  with  smaller  gravel  and  sand, 
the  whole  constituting  a  kind  of  beach,  b.  This  is  surmounted  at  e  by 
frequent  alternations  of  fine  gravel  and  sand,  some  of  the  layers  of  the 
latter  being  more  consolidated  than  others.  At  d,  the  sand  is  less  indu- 
rated, and  at  the  extremities  of  the  dunes  of  the  north  and  ^outh  become 
mingled  with  angular  fragments  of  rocks  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
In  this  instance  there  would  appear  evidence  of  a  portion  of  the  aes 
bottom,  adjacent  to  the  coast,  having  been  elevated  when  the  beaeh  at 
the  Look-out  Hill  was  uplifted. 

Still  keeping  to  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  as  it  appears  useful  to 
illustrate  changes  of  level  of  this  kind,  where  various  modified  effects, 
arising  from  them,  are  well  exhibited  in  very  accessible  localities  within 
moderate  distances,  the  observer  will  find  good  examples  even  of  raised 
sandy  dunes  ;  thus  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  a  range  of 
oceanic  coast,  with  its  modifications  of  shingle  beaches  at  the  foot  of  cliffs, 
shallow  shores  with  their  prolongation  of  blown  sands,  and  accumulations 
in  shallow  coast  waters  of  the  time,  all  upraised  and  variously  acted  npon 
at  the  present  level  of  breaker  action.  At  St.  Ives*  and  Perran  Bays, 
sandy  dunes,  accumulated  when  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ranged  along 
this  land  80  or  40  feet  higher  than  it  now  docs,  the  latter  having  been 
since  upraised,  are  seen  perched  where  existing  conditions  could  not 
place  them,  their  old  supporting  rocks,  previously  removed  from  breaker 
action,  now  cut  into  cliffs  by  it.  This  is  especially  well  shown  in  the 
former  bay,  near  Gwythian,  where  a  cliff  of  hard  rocks,  rising  35  or  40 
feet  above  the  present  high-water  mark,  is  surmounted  by  a  part  of  an 
ancient  beach,  with  old  sandy  dunes  above  it.  After  this  uprise,  the 
slope  of  the  coast  was  such  that  on  the  southwest,  in  the  direction  of 
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Hajle  and  Lelant,  conditions  for  the  production  of  sandy  dones  still 
oontinued,  so  that  in  this  mass  of  blown  sands,  three  miles  in  length, 
modem  are  partly  driven  over  the  older  accumulations  on  the  sides  and 
in  front  of  the  valley  between  Gwythian  and  Oodrevy  Head,  towards 
which,  near  Godrcvy,  an  excellent  section  of  a  raised  beach  was,  in 
1838,  to  be  found. 

Masses  of  sand  on  coasts,  acted  upon  by  winds,  and  apparently  not 
produced  by  existing  conditions  on  such  coasts,  have  not  always  been 
accumulated  as  blown  sands  and  then  elevated ;  as,  for  example,  at  Forth- 
dinlleyn,  on  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  where  a  mass  of  sand  covers 
a  clay  and  gravel,  of  the  deposits  termed  glacial^  (p.  283),  and  might, 
at  first  sight,  be  referred  to  raised  and  sandy  dunes.  Careful  investiga- 
tion shows  that  this  sand  is  an  elevated  sea-bottom,  layers  of  a  harder 
and  more  argillaceous  kind  being  interstratified  with  tho  more  loose  sand, 
and  retaining  all  the  perforations  made  by  marine  animals  when  these 
layers  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Breaker  action  is  now  removing 
these  sands,  brought  within  its  influence  by  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
and  does  not  assist,  with  the  wind,  in  forming  sandy  dunes.  These 
sands  only  constitute  a  portion  of  raised  sea-bottoms,  formed  of  .either 
day,  sand,  and  gravels,  with  larger  blocks  of  rock,  dispersed  over  the 
adjoining  land. 

A  raised  beach  of  a  very  instructive  kind  was  long  since  (1822)  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Mantell,"*"  as  occurring  near  Brighton,  where  one,  ele- 
rated  several  feet  above  the  sea,  rests  upon  chalk,  the  rock  of  the  coast, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  beach  at  Nelly's  Cove,  Falmouth  (fig.  157), 
reposes  on  the  old  slates  and  accompanying  beds.  The  beach  near  Brigh- 
ton is  backed  by  an  ancient  clifi*  of  chalk,  and,  above  the  beach,  chalk 
nibble,  loam,  &;c.,  obscurely  bedded,  contain  many  teeth  and  bones  of 
the  fossil  elephant,  whence  the  name  ^'  Elephant  Bed''  has  been  given 
jL  Rolled  pieces  of  chalk  and  limestone  are  discovered  among  the  peb- 
bles, ^^full  of  perforations  made  by  boring  shells,  "f  In  this  case  the 
beach  would  appear  to  have  been  formed  prior  to,  or  during  the  existence 
of,  the  mammoth  in  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  fossil  contents  of  these  beaches,  they  afford  much 
information  as  to  the  exposure  of  the  coasts  of  the  time  to  differences  in 
the  range  of  sea  to  which  they,  may  have  been  open ;  tidal  streams  and 
ocean  currents  being  modified  by  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water.  Professor  E.  Forbes  informs  me  that  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
raised  beaches  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  are,  in  many  cases,  those  of 
species  which,  though  still  living  in  the  British  seas,  present  a  more 
southern  character  than  the  molluscs  now  existing  in  them,  and  that 

•  Fosails  of  the  South  Downs,  1822. 

t  Mantell,  **  Wonders  of  Geology,"  6th  edit  (1848),  p.  118,  where  a  seetion  and  de- 
tailed description  are  giyen  of  the  raised  beach  at  Brighton,  east  of  Kemp  Town. 
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they  are  confined  to  districts  more  southern  and  western  than  the  Frith 
of  Clyde.  Ho  thence  infers  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  cnrrents 
from  the  south  (especially  in  that  known  as  Rennell's  Current),  this 
change  being  probably  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  coast  lines  of  the 
time. 

It  is  desirable,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Austen,'*'  to  connect 
these  raised  beaches  and  elerated  sea-bottoms  of  the  same  geological 
dates,  and  the  submarine  or  sunk  forests,  with  the  present  state  of  the 
seas  adjoining  or  covering  them.  After  carefully  considering  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Austen  shows  that  although  the  distribution  of  the  detritus 
derived  from  the  present  coasts  of  France  and  England,  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  from  England  and  Ireland  on  the  sea-bottom  to  the  south 
of  the  latter,  with  the  sediment  brought  dowp  by  the  rivers  to  those 
coasts,  is  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  which  would  be  expected 
from  breaker  and  wind-wave  action  and  tidal  streams ;  there  are,  espe- 
cially in  the  central  parts  of  the  English  Channel  and  on  the  outer  range 
of  the  100  and  200  fathom  soundings  towards  the  Atlantic,  bare  rooks, 
shingles  and  coarse  ground,  and  the  shells  of  littoral  molluscs  so  occur- 
ring as  to  point  to  the  submergence  of  former  coasts  and  shallow  water 
adjoining  them.  With  regard  to  the  '^  submarine  or  sunk  forests,"  Mr. 
Austen  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  not  limiting  their  extension 
beneath  the  sea  outwards  to  the  shores  where  they  are  now  discovered, 
but  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  them  as  parts  of  submerged  dry  land; 
one  which  would  better  accord  with  the  coarse  detritus  at  depths,  or  in 
situations,  where  existing  wind-wave  action  and  tidal  streams  would  not 
transport  it,  and  also  with  the  remains  of  littoral  molluscs.  Patella  tnU" 
gata,  Littoriyia  littorea,  ^c.j  found  in  similar  situations.  The  evidence  ad- 
duced shows  very  uneven  ground  outwards,  especially  towards  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  strewed  over  inwards  by  the  varied  detrital  deposits,  partly  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  circumstances,  partly  the  mixed  result  of  these  and 
former  conditions  when  the  pjesent  sea-bottom  was  more  elevated,  even 
forming  dry  land  connecting  the  British  Islands  with  the  continent. 
Without  a  proper  chartf  showing  the  condition  of  the  sea-bottom  around 
the  British  Islands,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
inferences  to  be  derived  from  it ;  but,  as  illustrating  a  portion  of  this 
bottom,  Mr.  Austen  remarks,  that  "  within  a  distance  from  the  summits 
of  the  Little  Sole  Bank  (parts  of  which  rise  to  within  50  and  60  fathoms 
on  the  south  of  Ireland  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel),  not 
so  great  as  from  the  top  of  Snowdon  to  the  sea,  soundings  have  been 

*  <*  On  the  Valley  of  the  English  Channel ;''  Journal  of  the  Geological  Sooietj  of  Loq. 
don,  vol.  Ti.  p.  69. 

f  The  obsenrer  should  consult  the  chart  appended  to  Mr.  Austen's  Memoir,  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  sea-bottom  of  the  area  notioed  is 
gathered  together. 
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obtained  of  529  fathoms  (3174  feet) ;  in  other  words,  the  Sole  Bank  rises 
from  that  level  to  nearly  as  high,  and  more  rapidly,  than  does  the  mass 
of  Snowdon  from  the  sea  level  of  the  Caernarvon  coast  by  the  Menai 
Straits/'* 

Amid  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  coasts  where  there  has 
been  gradaal  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  mean  tidal  level  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  tidal  differences  above  mentioned  (p.  439),  from  the 
variable  exposure  to  breaker  action,  as  the  shores  become  sheltered  at 
one  time  and  more  exposed  at  another,  from  the  amount  of  concealment 
of  sea  action  on  the  surface  of  land  caused  by  atmospheric  influences, 
eombined  with  running  waters,  and  from  unequal  elevation  of  the  land 
itself,  the  observer  will,  no  doubt,  require  much  caution  while  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  line  of  coast  of  any  one  particular  time.  This  will 
especially  be  the  case  when  there  have  been  oscillations,  as  there  is 
fi'eqaently  reason  to  conclude  there  have  often  been,  during  a  time  when 
the  molluscs  of  adjoining  seas  continued  to  be  much  the  same  as  now 
found  in  them. 

In  the  Scandinavian  region,  where  a  slow  rise  of  land  (p.  428),  is  now 
taking  place  more  on  the  north  than  on  the  south,  and  where  surface 
ehuiges,  of  no  great  geological  magnitude,  by  which  the  land  now  sepa- 
rating the  Baltic  from  the  Atlantic  could  so  easily  convert  a  tideless 
sea  into  a  branch  of  the  ocean  (a  tide  rushing  up  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  producing  its  effects  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  found  in  the  Bay 
of  Pundy),  traces  of  elevated  ranges  of  coast  are  seen,  which  are  the 
more  interesting,  as  they  serve  to  connect  former  movements  of  this 
kind  with  that  now  taking  place.  Respecting  the  evidence  on  this  head, 
the  observer  will  find  a  very  valuable  summary  and  general  view  in  the 
observations  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  on  the  researches  of  M.  Bravais 
(connected  with  this  subject),  in  Scandinavia.t     Shells  of  molluscs  now 

*  **  The  chftraoter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Channel  area,"  continues  Mr.  Austen, 
"if  laid  bare,  would  be  that  of  extensive  plains  of  sand,  surrounded  by  great  zones  of 
grsrel  and  shingle,  and  presenting  much  such  an  admixture  and  arrangement  of  mate- 
riaU  u  we  may  obserre  at  present  over  the  Bagshot  district  of  deposits;  whilst  along 
the  onauig  of  the  Channel  there  is  an  obyious  configuration  of  hiU  and  valley,  and  an 
aaun^^K  inequality  equal  to  that  of  the  most  mountainous  part  of  Wales." — Journal, 
fte.,  Tol.  Ti.  p.  85. 

Befnrring  to  the  examination  of  the  range  of  the  200  fathom  line  from  Cape  Finisterre 
to  tke  paraUel  of  the  Lizard,  undertaken  by  Captain  Vanhello  in  1828  and  1829,  Mr. 
Auten  points  out  that  the  irregularity  of  soundings  at  this  line,  which  runs  at  a  com- 
pantiyely  short  distance,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  (Researches  in  Theoretical 
Geology,  p.  190),  outside  that  of  100  fathoms  (represented  in  figs.  65  and  99,  pp.  114 
and  2S6),  is  far  f^om  being  confined  to  one  spot,  but  ranges  not  only  southward,  as 
shown  by  Captain  Vanhello,  but  also  to  the  northward.  A  reference  to  fig.  99,  p.  265, 
will  show  that  the  Rockall  Bank,  westward  of  Ireland,  much  resembles  an  island  under 
water ;  an  uprise  of  only  600  feet  would  make  it  one. 

f  ''Comptes  Rendus,"  vol.  xt.  p.  817  (1842).  Report  on  the  Memoir  of  M.  Brayais, 
Voyage  de  la  Commission  Scientifique  du  Nord  en  Scandinayie,  en  Laponie,  fto. 
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found  living,  as  littoral  species,  on  the  shores  of.Norway,  are  discovered 
raised  518  (English)  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  province  of  Drontheim, 
482  feet  at  Skioldal  and  Hellesabn,  360  feet  around  Lake  Odemark, 
and  206  feet  at  Uddevalla.  Lines  of  erosion  are  also  inferred  to  miurk 
the  former  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  on  the  Norwegian  coasts.  In 
Finmark  traces  of  an  ancient  line  of  sea-coast  were  followed  from  Alten 
Bay  to  Hammerfest.  These  consisted  of  beaches  and  worn  lines  of 
rock,  forming  the  section  of  a  plane  so  inclined  that  while  on  the  south 
of  Altenfiord  it  rose  221  feet  above  the  sea,  it  descended  to  94  feet  near 
Hammerfest.  Beneath  this  first  line  was  a  second,  88  feet  above  the 
sea  in  the  former  locality,  46  feet  at  the  latter,  both  these  lines  falling 
from  south  to  north,  the  reverse  of  the  movement  now  taking  place  in 
northern  Scandinavia.  M.  Bravais  considers  that  an  intermediate  line 
of  ancient  coast  occurs  between  these  more  marked  lines,  which  are  not 
exactly  parallel  with  each  pther,  though  they  may  appear  so  for  short 
distances,  showing  the  observer  the  necessity  of  exact  measurements  in 
researches  of  this  kind. 

With  reference  to  the  erosion  of  rocks  in  connexion  with  raised 
beaches  in  an  oceanic  situation,  and  where  sea  levels  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  much  disturbed  by  changes,  altering  tidal  action  during  the 
amount  of  elevation  of  land  inferred,  attention  may  be  called  to  one  of 
the  earliest  observations  of  this  kind  by  Captain  Vetch,  at  the  Island 
of  Jura,  Hebrides.  He  there  found  six  or  seven  lines  of  raised  beacheSi 
the  highest  about  40  feet  above  the  present  high-water  mark.  The 
beaches  are  composed  of  shingles  of  quartz  rock  (that  of  the  island),  of 
about  the  size  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  constitute  the  present  beaches  on  the  Loch  Tarbert  side  of  Jura, 
where  these  raised  beaches  are  well  seen.  Their  aggregate  breadth 
varies  "  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ground ;  where  the  slope  is 
precipitous,  it  may  be  a  hundred  yards ;  where  gentle,  as  on  the  north 
side  of  the  loch,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."*  The  beaches 
repose  partly  on  bare  rock,  and  partly  on  a  compound  of  clay,  sand,  and 
angular  pieces  of  quartz  rock.  Captain  Vetch  observed  that  caves  are 
found  at  the  same  level  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tarbert,  at  flwnsi- 
derable  height  above  the  sea,  and  as  he  had  never  seen  cavems^Rmed 
in  the  quartz  rock  of  Isla,  Jura,  or  Fair  Island  (Hebrides),  except  on 
the  shore,  he  considers  these  to  have  been  formed  at  the  time  when 
the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  such  as  to  cut  the  line  of  these 
caves. 

Temperature  of  the  Earth — ^As  the  temperature  of  the  earth  may 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  conclusions  which  an  observer  miglU 
feel  disposed  to  form  respecting  the  causes  of  certain  phenomena  which 

*  Geological  Transactions,  2d  series,  toI.  i. 
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he  may  be  inyestigating,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  carefully  direct 
his  attention  to  it,  so  that  its  full  value,  as  a  geological  agent,  may  be 
duly  appreciated.  Mention  has  been  above  made  (p.  216)  of  the  kind 
of  spheroidal  shell  which  passes  through  the  colder  parts  of  the  world, 
catting  off  the  poles,  and  leaving  a  height  of  from  16,000  to  17,000  feet 
between  the  surface  of  the  sea  level  and  it  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
above  which,  with  certain  modifications,  water  remains  in  a  solid  state. 
Independently  of  the  well-known  action  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  found  that,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  tem- 
perature thus  produced,  there  is  another  temperature,  commencing  at 
certain  distances  beneath  that  surface,  the  cause  of  which  appears  to 
require  another  explanation.  Diurnal  variations  of  temperature  are 
considered  not  to  extend,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  to  a  greater 
depth  than  about  three  feet,  and  annual  variations  are  inferred  to  cease 
at  from  65  to  70  or  80  feet.  Beneath  depths  not  much  differing  from 
the  latter,  the  temperature  of  rocks  has  been  found  to  increase  in  mines, 
as  also  in  the  perforations  into  the  ground  commonly  termed  artesian 
weUs.  The  rate  of  this  increase  of  temperature  has  been  found  to  vary, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  certain  local  causes,  such  as  the  relative 
exposure  of  the  mass  of  ground  examined  with  respect  to  the  form  in 
which  it  may  project  into  the  atmosphere,  should  it  be  a  mountain,  its 
proximity  to  any  particular  source  of  heat,  such  as  a  volcanic  region  in 
aotivity,  and  the  different  circulation  of  water  amid  its  parts,  either 
among  fissures  or  through  beds  of  rocks  of  variable  porosity. 

We  have  seen  (p.  293),  that  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  frozen  ground  may  descend  to  very  different  depths.  While 
in  Siberia  ice  is  still  found  at  a  depth  of  from  800  to  400  feet,  in  the 
same  latitude  (62^  N.),  in  America  the  frozen  ground  does  not  extend 
beneath  26  feet ;  so  that  very  modified  conditions  must  exist  for  the 
temperature  of  the  two  regions.  While,  however,  this  may  be  the  case, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  (note,  p.  293),  that  the  mineral  accumulations 
passed  through  in  Siberia  show  an  increase  of  temperature  downwards, 
80  that,  while  at  75  feet  beneath  the  surface  it  was  21*2°  (Fahrenheit), 
at  878  feet  it  was  31*1.°  The  circulation  of  water  in  mines  can  scarcely 
odierwise  than  produce  modifications  of  an  important  kind,  as  to  the 
exact  rate  of  increase  of  heat  downwards,  though  the  fact  itself,  in  its 
generality,  may  be  evident,  since  the  excavation  of  the  mine,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  clear  of  water  while  its  works  are  in  progress^ 
will  cause  water  to  descend  from  the  surface  downwards,  more  or  less 
bringing  its  first  temperature  with  it,  to  the  depths  whence  it  is  again 
raised  to  the  surface.'*'     In  districts,  such  as  those  of  mines  often  are, 

*  In  some  mining  districts,  the  descent  of  water  from  the  surface  downwards,  and 
the  stoppage  of  its  progress  npwards  from  depths  beneath  the  mining  operations,.  Haye 
b«en  found  so  to  intercept  the  outflow  of  the  previous  natural  springs,  as  to  be  prediiQr^ 
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broken  by  numerous  fissures,  this  introduction  of  surface  water,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  may  produce  very  modifying  influences.  Still 
much  may  be  accomplished,  with  care,  in  mines,  by  selecting  portions 
of  rocks  of  the  more  solid  kinds,  and  in  situations  where  the  temper^i- 
ture  produced  by  the  miners,  their  lights,  and  their  works,  especially 
those  carried  on  by  blasting  with  gunpowder  or  gun-cotton,  may  cause 
the  least  amount  of  error  in  the  needful  experiments.'*' 

Artesian  wells  have  been  found  very  valuable  in  affording  informatioii 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths  in  certain  locali- 
ties, the  bore-holes  and  the  waters  rising  in  them  showing  an  increaae 
of  temperature  with  the  depth.  Though  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  the  heat  found  at  different  depths  in  these  wells,  few 
have  attracted  more  attention,  from  the  care  taken  in  conducting  thenUi 
the  kind  of  ground  perforated,  and  the  depth  of  the  well  itself,  than 
those  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris.  The  rocks  traversed  consist  of  succeflsive 
beds  of  various  kinds,  a  thick  one  of  chalk  being  among  the  most  pro- 
minent, and  are  situated  far  distant  from  any  volcanic  vent  or  any 
known  disturbing  cause  of  that  kind.  After  exhibiting  an  increase  of 
temperature  downwards,  as  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  found  by  MIL 
Arago  and  Walferdin  that  when  the  well  had  reached  the  cretaeeou 
clay  known  as  the  G-auU^  at  the  depth  of  1657  feet,  the  temperature 
was  79-5°  (Fahrenheit),  and  it  became  81*7°  lower  down,  at  1798  feetf 

With  respect  to  .the  temperature  obtained  in  artesian  wells,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  observer  should  carefully  consider  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  rocks  of  the  district  in  which  they  may  be  situated,  so  that 

tiye  of  much  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  with  respect  to  their  supply  of  water  fn 
hoosehold  purposes. 

*  M.  Cordier,  who  has  paid  gpreat  attention  to  this  subject,  adopted  the  foUowlai 
method  of  obtaining  the  temperature  of  the  rock  itself,  in  certain  coal  mines  in  Pnnoo 
The  thermometer  was  loosely  rolled  in  seven  turns  of  tissue-paper,  closed  at  bottoa, 
and  tied  by  a  string  a  little  beneath  the  other  extremity  of  the  instrument,  so  thai  sc 
much  of  the  tube  might  bo  withdrawn  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  observation  of  tlu 
scale,  without  fearing  the  contact  of  the  air ;  the  whole  contained  in  a  tin  case.  TUi 
was  introduced  into  a  hole  from  24  to  26  inches  in  depth,  and  1}  inch  in  diameter,  !&• 
olined  at  an  angle  of  10°  or  15°,  so  that  the  air,  once  entered  into  the  hole,  could  nol 
be  renewed,  because  cooler,  and  consequently  heavier,  than  that  of  the  levels  or  gall* 
ries.  The  thermometer  was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  temperature  of  the  reek 
by  first  plunging  it  amid  pieces  of  rock  or  coal  freshly  broken  off,  and  by  holding  it  i 
few  seconds  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  into  which  it  was  afterwards  shut,  a  strong  steppei 
of  paper  closing  the  aperture.  The  thermometer  usually  remained  in  the  hole  about  ai 
hour. — *<  Essai  sur  la  Temperature  de  la  Terre ;"  Mdmoires  de  TAcad^mie,  torn,  vi 
Other  observations  have  been  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  in  mines  in  TarSoin 
ways,  and  among  them,  holes,  a  yard  or  more  in  depth,  have  been  drilled  in  oonTeniett 
situations,  and  the  temperature  observed  for  a  given  period,  such  as  a  year  or  more. 

t  It  is  calculated  that,  taking  the  constant  temperature  (53°)  of  the  caves  of  th< 
Paris  Observatory,  91 1  feet  beneath  the  surface,  these  temperatures  would  give  an  in 
crease  in  heat  at  the  rate  of  1°  centigrade  (1-8°  Fahrenheit),  for  82*3  metres,  nearlj 
106  EngUflh  feet  (105  feet  11-659  inches). 
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the  rise  of  thermal  springs  beneath  the  mineral  accamulations  traversed 
may  not  complicate  the  heat  foand.  As,  for  example,  should  it  happen 
that  in  a  comitry  affording  a  section  similar  to  that  beneath  (fig.  160), 
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a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  deposits,  (,  (?,  rests  upon  a  previously  dis- 
turbed assemblage  of  beds,  d,  traversed  by  faults,  e  and/,  formed  prior 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  upper  beds,  (,  c,  and  that  thermal  waters 
rise  through  these  faults,  as  they  often  do,  and  as  previously  noticed 
(p.  49),  the  ord(|iary  supply  of  rain  water  entering  at  ^,  and  passing  to 
a  lower  porous  bed  (?,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  any  artesian 
boring,  situate  at  A,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  obtained,  while  ano- 
ther weU  sunk  at  t,  being  immediately  near  a  supply  of  thermal  water 
through  the  fault  «,  would  give  a  more  elevated  temperature,  the  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  and  velocity  (p.  49),  with  which  the  pre- 
viously suppressed  ready  outflow  can  now  more  freely  find  vent.  This 
IB  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  circumstance  to  be  regarded,  since  in 
districts  such  as  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  there  is  evidence  of 
faults,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  having  been  formed  anterior 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  new  red  sandstone  and  oolitic  series  of  that 
country,  the  surface  of  the  fractured  and  contorted  rocks  being  covered 
by  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  these  deposits,  and  as  the  thermal 
waters  of  Bath  (116^  Fahrenheit),  appear  to  rise  through  one  of  the  old 
fissures,  a  ready  vent  for  them  occurring  through  the  superincumbent 
beds,  as  at  {  (fig.  160).  The  observer  would  do  well  to  search  in  such 
suspected  districts  for  the  temperature  of  waters  pouring  abundantly 
through  any  faults,  as  at  k.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
district  above  noticed,  a  thermal  spring  (temp.  74^)  appears  among  the 
older  broken  and  disturbed  rocks  at  the  Hotwells,  Bristol. 

Regarding  the  temperatures  found  at  different  depths  in  artesian 
wells,  and  the  variations  sometimes  observed  therein,  it  will  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  different  seams  of  rock  whence  water  may  be 
obtained,  though  not  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  supply  sought,  will, 
from  any  different  porosity  in  them,  only  permit  waters  to  permeate  or 
flow  through  them  in  such  a  manner  that  a  given  quantity  can  pass 
through  each  in  a  given  time,  thus  influencing  the  circulation  of  any 
heat  which  they  may  carry  with  them  from  one  part  of  a  series  of  beds  to 
another.  If  the  following  section  (fig.  161),  represent  that  of  certain 
beds  of  rocks  traversed  in  sinking  an  artesian  well,  a,  a,  being  a  clay, 
such  as  the  London  clay ;  (  a  porous  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  gathering 
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surface  waters  at  c ;  d  chalk ;  e  sand,  receiving  surface  waters  from  /; 
g  clay  or  marl,  and  t  other  sands  or  gravels  gathering  surface  waters  at 
A,  we  have  very  different  porosities  of  the  beds  which  can  permit  water 
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to  pass  somewhat  freely  through  them.  Upon  perforating  through 
these  beds,  as  at  nt,  their  relative  permeability  to  water  would  influ- 
ence the  temperature  in  such  an  artesian  well,  a  highly  porous  bed,  ft, 
carrying  its  surface  waters  more  readily  to  the  well,  to  rise  through  it, 
than  the  chalk,  (2,  beneath,  as  would  probably  also  Appen  with  the 
sands  lower  down  at  e.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  an  observer  has  to 
allow  for  the  friction  of  the  water  through,  and  capillary  action  in  the 
rock,  which  can  only  permit  the  circulation  of  this  water  according  to 
needful  conditions,  so  that  it  can  only  be  delivered  into  the  artesian 
well  at  a  certain  rate  in  each  case.'*'  In  the  section  (fig.  161),  a  smaller 
well  is  represented  as  sunk  at  n,  to  the  sands,  e,  /,  and  on  the  bend  of 
the  beds,  where,  in  consequence,  the  heated  waters  are  more  able  freely 
to  ascend,  and  be  replaced  by  heavier  and  colder  water,  always  suppos- 
ing the  whole  to  have  a  temperature  above  40^  Fahrenheit.  In  this 
case  it  might  be  inferred  that  from  the  greater  facility  of  percolation 
from  the  surface,  /,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  n,  on  the  one  side,  the 
water  would  produce  a  lower  temperature  in  the  rock  through  which  it 
passed,  than  in  the  same  bed  of  rock  at  m.  At  o,  and  jp,  part  of  the 
curves  of  two  porous,  interstratified  with  less  permeable  beds,  Ar,  Ij  are 
represented  (forming  thus,  as  it  were,  flat  pipes),  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  if  the  curve  were  continued  downwards  on  the  left,  water 
percolating  in  them,  heated  beneath,  and  not  easily  escaping  upwards, 
might  possess  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  at  the  same  depths 
from  the  surface  in  the  adjoining  beds  (supposed,  for  illustration,  to  be 
equally  porous),  not  having  the  same  facilities  offered  for  obtaining,  by 
circulation  according  to  temperature  and  densities,  colder  waters  from 
above. 

To  whatever  extent  water,  permeating  amid  rocks,  may  modify  their 
temperature,  the  greatest  density  of  water  will  have  its  influence.     In 

*  It  is  often  praoticallj  found,  in  borings  for  common  weUs,  that  the  relatire  porosis 
of  the  rook  or  rocks  traTersed,  and  the  consequent  possible  delivery  of  water  into  them, 
have  not  been  saffioientlj  regarded.  Though  certain  loose  sands  and  gprayela  may 
afford  a  volume  of  water  considered  most  abundant,  so  far  as  the  supply  sought  is 
regarded,  roeka  generaUy  are  but  filters  of  various  degrees  of  porosity,  and  only  capa- 
ble of  permitting  water  to  pass  through  them  in  a  given  quantity  and  time. 
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all  regions  where  the  animal  temperature  is  such  as  to  exceed  that  of 
the  greatest  density,  however  the  surface,  and  corresponding  depth 
beneath,  may  be  acted  upon,  after  60  or  80  feet,  the  hotter  waters 
would  tend  to  rise  and  the  colder  to  descend.  In  those,  however,  where 
the  temperature  is  such  that  the  water  takes  a  contrary  course,  instead 
of  cool  waters  descending  to  modify  any  heat  which  the  containing  rock 
might  otherwise  possess,  they  would  ascend.  For  example,  in  the 
Siberian  shaft  (p.  298)  descending  beneath  the  378  feet  at  which  a  tem- 
peratnre  of  31*1^  was  obtained,  and  allowing  the  same  rate  of  increase 
as  was  found  from  the  depth  of  75  feet,  namely,  about  1°  (Fahrenheit) 
for  each  30  feet,*  it  would  only  be  at  a  depth  of  about  630  feet  that 
water  at  39*5**  (Fahrenheit)  would  be  found. 

It  has  been  inferred  that  ordinary  springs,  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  earth,  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  mean  of  the  climates 
in  the  same  localities,  while  those  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world  pos- 
sess a  less  heat.  As  this  would  imply  some  modifying  influence  con- 
nected with  the  general  distribution  of  the  temperature  amid  the  rocks 
whence  these  springs  flow,  very  careful  examination  of  the  real  heat  of 
such  springs  becomes  valuable.  As  to  the  springs  which  rise  from 
fissures,  such  as  those  above-mentioned  (p.  451),  a  lower  temperature, 
without  due  precaution,  will  often  be  obtained  than  should  be  assigned 
them,  even  supposing  that  the  waters,  as  they  flow  upwards  from  various 
depths,  lose  much  of  their  original  temperature,  and  acquire  that  of  the 
rocks  amid  which  they  rise.f  The  heat  of  ordinary  springs  has  also  to 
be  carefully  considered  with  reference  to  the  kind  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  hard  rocks  or  less  coherent  accumulations  of  matter  whence 
they  issue.     If  we  suppose  a,  in  the  following  section  (fig.  162),  to  be 
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a  porous  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  clay,  i,  b\  the  rain-waters, 
absorbed  by  the  former,  are  prevented  from  permeating  downwards  by 
the  latter,  so  that  the  water  not  retained  amid  the  sandstone,  issues,  as 
springs,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  top  of  the  subjacent  clay. 
Should  another  sandstone,  or  any  other  rock,  through  which  water  may 
readily  percolate,  c,  c',  occur  beneath  the  clay,  this  porous  stratum  also 

*  This  rate  of  increase  of  temperatare  yery  nearly  ooinoides  with  that  obtained  at 
Orenelle,  namely,  1*8^  (Fahrenheit)  for  58  feet. 

f  It  is  commonly  needful  to  clear  away  the  ground,  so  that  a  thermometer  may  be 
plunged  in  the  water  where  it  rises  amid  the  rocks  themselyes.  And  this  is  espeoiaUy 
necessary  when  the  yolume  of  water  is  far  from  considerable,  and  flows  away  slowly. 
Those  thermometers  in  which  the  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  glass  projeot  beyond  the 
graduated  scales,  when  handled  carefully,  will  be  found  the  most  nseftil  iaitnimeBtf. 
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based  upon  an  impervious  bed,  dj  cf ,  the  atmospheric  waters,  with  any 
water  derived  from  the  springs  above  and  absorbed  by  the  lower  porous 
rock,  could  alone  find  a  natural  outflow,  as  springs,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  dj  t;  while  in  the  opposite  direction,  d!',  t\  they  would  saturate 
that  portion  of  the  bed,  laterally  aiding,  by  their  superabundance,  if  we 
infer  the  needful  facility  of  passage,  the  springs  between  e  d.  The 
dotted  line,  t,  t\  representing  any  depth  beneath  which  a  uniform  tem- 
perature is  preserved  throughout  the  year,  should  water  percolate  slowly 
to  the  surface,  there  would  be — all  other  things  being  equal — a  tendency 
between  a  and  i,  and  e  and  <2,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  and  V  on  the 
other,  to  have  springs  issue  with  nearly  equal  temperatures.  At  tf, 
also,  if  a  well  be  sunk,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  within  the 
depth  of  variable  temperature,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  much  of  the 
same  kind,  the  supply  being  derived  laterally  from  the  same  reservoir 
which  supplied  the  springs  between  c  and  (2,  and  the  impervious  bed  d 
(impervious  so  far  as  regards  the  ready  passage  of  water  through  it) 
preventing  appreciable  communication  with,  and  circulation  of,  waters 
of  a  higher  temperature  beneath.  Should  waters  find  their  way,  as 
springs,  by  means  of  joints  or  fissures,  from  the  reservoirs  in  both  porous 
beds,  a,  and  c,  c\  beneath  the  line  of  variable  temperature,  more  rapidly 
in  some  places  than  in  others^-or  the  beds  themselves  differ  materially 
in  the  facility  with  which  water  can  pass  through — ^variations  may  be 
expected,  important  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  springs  issuing  from  them.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
lower  reservoir — assiuning  that  the  temperature  increases  from  the  sur> 
face  downwards — would  be  expected  to  supply  the  water  with  the  more 
elevated  temperature.  It  becomes  needful,  therefore,  that  after  other 
conditions  have  been  ascertained,  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  a 
spring  in  a  given  time,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  flows,  should  be 
duly  regarded. 

With  respect  to  the  temperatures  of  those  waters  which,  in  limestone 
districts  especially,  rush  out,  often  in  considerable  volume  and  with 
much  force,  from  subterranean  channels,  and  which  result  from  the  loss 
of  many  minor  streams  and  of  rain-water  amid  fissures  and  cavernous 
rocks,  they  may  be  often  very  deceptive.  Should  the  waters  have  been 
absorbed  partly  as  streams,  previously  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  of  the  region,  and  partly  derived  from  slow  percolation 
through  chinks,  joints,  and  the  minor  cavernous  structure  of  the  rock,  a 
mixed  heat  would  follow,  afibrding  no  correct  data  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  subterranean  channels  through  which  the  waters  have  passed. 
When,  also,  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric 
waters  by  channels  of  various  kinds,  the  rapidity  of  passage  of  the 
waters  downwards  to  the  great  drainage  stream,  and  the  differences  in 
this  respect  have  to  be  considered,  as  also  the  chances,  not  uncommon 
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m  8ome  distriots,  that  great  fissure  waters,  derived  from  considerable 
depths,  may  not  be  mingled  with  the  general  volume  of  those  dis- 
fliiArged.  Hence  much  care  is  required  when  an  observer  may  be 
engaged  in  investigating  the  temperatures  of  waters  thus  discharged, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  that  they  should  be  properly  ascertained. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  observer  has  to  regard  the  adjustment  of 
wmter,  permeating  amid  the  fissures  and  joints,  or  the  mass  of  rocks,  to 
its  greatest  density,  and  the  variable  mechanical  manner  in  which  this 
may  be  effected,  he  has  also  to  consider  the  depths  at  which  water  itself 
may  cease  to  exist ;  assuming  the  increase  of  temperature  from  the  sur- 
b^oe  downwards,  whatever  its  rate,  locally  or  generally,  to  be  certain, 
M  the  general  evidence  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Should  it  be  inferred 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  heat  usually  supposed  probable,  namely  1° 
Fahrenheit,  for  each  50  to  60  feet,  is  too  great,  and  that  sufficient 
information  as  to  this  rate  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  if  we  take  only  1^ 
for  every  100  feet,  we  still  seem  to  obtain  a  comparatively  minor  depth, 
allowing  for  increase  of  pressure  from  the  superincumbent  water,  with 
the  friction  on  the  sides  of  any  fissures,  for  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
emst  in  which  water  may  be  considered  to  circulate  under  the  most 
&voarable  conditions.  Taking  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation,  allow- 
ing for  pressure  at  increased  depths,  and  assuming  [every  facility  of 
movement  of  the  waters  in  a  fissure,  it  may  be  estimated  that  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  depth  steam  would  be  found  instead  of  water. 

Waters  in  fissures,  rushing  upwards  with  a  rapid  rate  of  outflow  and 
in  considerable  volume,  may  (as  noticed  p.  50)  bring  with  them  a  greater 
temperature  than  those  finding  their  way  upwards  with  less  velocity  and 
in  smaller  quantity,  the  one  heating  the  waters  communicating  with 
them  laterally,  in  their  course  upwards,  beyond  the  temperature  due  to 
the  containing  rocks  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  percolation  of  water 
through  them ;  the  others  being  cooled  by  these  lateral  waters.  In  cer- 
tain districts,  such  as  those  where  volcanic  fires  have  once  found  vent, 
and  which  may  be  now  concealed  in  a  dormant  state,  by  various  over- 
spreading aqueous  accumulations,  there  may  be  influences  of  this  kind 
much  modifying  the  exact  depths  at  which  certain  temperatures  would 
Otherwise  be  found.  No  doubt,  supposing  a  general  source  of  heat  to 
exist  in  the  earth,  governing  the  outer  temperature  of  its  crust  on  the 
great  scale,  these  would  bo  merely  local  variations  in  some  given  tempera- 
tare  due  to  the  larger  action  of  the  causes  producing  it,  yet,  when 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  heat  in  the  whole  por- 
tion of  the  globe  to  which  an  observer  can  artificially  obtain  access,  or 
calculate  from  good  data,  all  such  variations  require  attention,  so  that 
the  disturbing  circumstances  may  be  duly  separated  from  the  essential 
causes  of  the  increase  of  heat  downwards  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Mode  of  Accumulation  of  the  Detrital  and  Foniliferoui  Moeki. — ^The 
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observer,  haying  well  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  acoomiilations 
of  mineral  matter  are  at  present  effected,  chemically  and  meohanicallj, 
through  the  agency  of  water,  as  also  the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  may  be  entombed  amid  such  accumulations, 
has  to  study  the  various  layers,  beds,  or  other  forms  of  mineral  matter 
formed  by  aqueous  means,  and  in  which  organic  remains  are  more  or 
less  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  one  respect  he  has 
an  advantage  over  his  previous  investigations,  inasmuch  as  while  he 
could  then  often  only  infer  that  which  takes  place  beneath  seas  and 
lakes,  he  has  in  these  rocks  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining  direct 
evidence  of  that  which  actually  occurred  beneath  them,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  these  beds  being  the  bottoms  of  various  seas  or  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  deposited  over  each  other,  and  subjected  to  variation  from  local 
causes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  dry  land  of  the  world  is  thus  little  else  than  the 
botton>8  of  seas  and  lakes,  intermixed  with  igneous  matter  vomited 
upwards  at  different  times  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  some 
of  the  latter  spread  at  once  on  this  surface,  at  other  times  only  laid  bare 
by  the  removal  of  superincumbent  deposits,  the  observer  will  have  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  existing  dry  lands  and  waters  of  the  world, 
and  substitute  such  other  distributions  of  them  as  may  best  accord  with 
the  evidence  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  will  obtain.  No  matter  how 
highly  raised  into  mountains,  or  slightly  elevated  in  plains,  these  ancient 
bottoms  of  oceans,  seas,  and  bodies  of  fresh  water  may  now  be,  they 
did  not  constitute  dry  land  when  formed,  and  consequently  waters  once 
occupied  the  areas  where  they  now  occur.  We  have  seen  that  to  pro- 
duce detrital  accumulations,  certain  conditions  of  dry  land  are  needed, 
whence  their  component  parts  have  to  be  derived ;  and,  therefore,  to  form 
the  ancient  sea  bottoms  of  any  given  time,  dry  land  appears  required 
out  of  an  area  so  circumstanced,  and  yet  so  near  to  it  as  to  afford  the 
materials  found.  Considerations  of  this  kind  demand  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  different  geological  times,  and  such  a  dis- 
regard of  the  existing  distribution  of  land  and  water  that  while  all  due 
weight  is  allowed  for  the  employment  of  a  given  amount  of  mineral 
matter,  over  certain  large  areas,  in  the  production  of  detrital  accumu- 
lations of  different  dates — the  wearing  away  of  one  portion  raised  above 
the  ocean  presenting  materials  for  an  equal  and  subsequent  deposit  be- 
neath it  in  an  adjacent  situation  ;  and  consequently,  that  oscillations  in 
the  relative  levels  of  the  existing  areas  of  our  present  continents  may 
keep  such  matter  much  in  one  large  area, — the  mind  of  the  observer  must 
not  be  too  much  occupied  by  the  present  arrangements  of  land  and  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

While  evidence  is  sought  amid  detrital  or  fossiliferous  accumulationSi 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  mineral  matter  of  rocks  has  been  chemically 
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or  mechanically  gathered  together,  and  the  observer  endeavours  to  trace 
among  them  former  beaches,  estuaries,  bays,  promontories,  shallow  and 
deep  seas,  fresh-water  lakes,  and  the  other  modifications  of  water  aroimd 
and  amid  dry  land,  he  has  at  the  same  time  most  carefully  to  study  the 
mode  of  occorrence  of  any  organic  remains  found  in  these  accumulations. 
He  will  have  to  Bee  if  there  be  evidence  that  the  animals  or  plants  lived 
and  died  in  or  upon  the  beds  where  their  remains  are  now  found ;  or 
whether,  after  death,  such  remains  were  drifted  'into  these  situations. 
He  will  also  have  most  carefully  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  the  ani- 
BuU  aod  plants,  existing  at  any  given  geological  time  according  to 
oonditions,  regarding  that  distribution  as  well  on  the  large  scale  as  with 
leipect  to  any  minor  area. 

With  req)ect  to  the  class  of  rocks  nsnally  named  foaailiferoua,  this 
term  has  to  be  regarded  in  an  extended  sense.  It  is  by  no  means 
required  that  the  various  beds  composing  any  given  series  of  sea  bottoms, 
ihould  all  contain  organic  remains  in  certain  localities.  Frequently,  as 
JQ  ihe  subjoined  sketch  (fig.  163),  representing  a  series  of  beds  of  rock, 


a,b,c,dj  and  e,  exposed  on  a  cliff,  one  of  them  only,  such  as  d,  may 
contain  them,  the  others  not  affording  any  animal  or  vegetable  exuvise. 
These  beds  are  not,  however,  the  less  interesting  on  that  account,  inas- 
much as  some  cause  for  this  difference  may  present  itself  by  diligent 
investigation,  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  conditions,  or  their 
modifications,  under  which  the  whole  scries  may  have  been  fonned. 
Shoold  the  beds  be  of  different  sabstances — as,  for  example,  should  a,  8, 
and  e,  be  formed  of  sands  of  different  kinds,  consolidated,  as  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  into  sandstones ;  c,  of  gravels  now  hardened  into  a  con- 
glomerate ;  and  d  be  composed  of  mud,  now  constituting  a  shale  ;  the 
mode  of  accumulation  of  the  non-fossiliferous  beds  have  to  be  studied, 
u  well  on  the  small  as  large  scale ;  and  this  study  may  tend  to  show 
how  it  probably  occurred  that  the  mud  contained  the  remains  of  life, 
which  has  existed  on  or  in  this  sea  bottom  of  the  time,  while  no  such 
remains  are  found  in  the  sands  and  gravel. 
Some  rocks  are  only  seen  to  bo  fossiliforous  at  rare  intervals,  a  depth 
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of  perkaps  onl;  two  or  three  inches  affording  orgftoic  remuns,  these 
oocurriag  amid  &  great  mass  of  mud,  silt,  and  aand,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  lower  of  the  oldest  fosailiferons  deposits — the  Silurian, — a 
class  of  rocks  for  the  due  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  which  geolo- 
gists stand  BO  much  indebted  to  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison.  In  oertun 
parte  of  this  series,  as  developed  in  the  British  Islanda,  there  are 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  in  certain  localities,  where  no  trace  of  as 
organic  remain  is  found,  and  then  a  thin  seam,  replete  with  the  remuns 
of  animal  life,  maj  be  seen,  showing  that  the  portion  of  the  sea-botton 
which  it  represents  was  a  mere  thin  sheet  of  Uttle  else  than  the  cnuta- 
ceans,  molluscs,  and  corals  of  the  time — ^partly,  perhaps,  living,  partly 
dead,  or  all  in  one  state  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  series 
of  deposits  of  which  such  seams  constitute  a  portion  (forming,  as  it 
were,  rare  streaks  in  the  general  mass),  is  the  section  of  a  certain  minor 
area  in  the  sea-bottoms  of  the  time  and  locality,  wherein  the  fitting 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  germs  and  Bubseqaent  existence 
of  the  perfeot  animals  occasionally  presented  themselves.  The  probable 
cause  for  this  distribution  and  mode  of  occurrence  has  to  be  sought  and 
well  considered,  and  herein  the  non-fossiliferous  portion  of  the  general 
mass  becomes  important  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

At  other  times  very  variable  kinds  of  beds  are  all  full  of  organic  re- 
mains, as,  for  example,  in  such  a  section  as  that  beneath  (fig.  164),  whwe 
rcist. 


a  cliff  may  afford  a  view  of  the  various  sea-bottoms  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  that  locality,  when  the  whole  was  beneath  water.  If,  for 
illustration,  a  be  a  calcarco-siliceous  sandstone ;  b,  a  coarser-grained 
siliceous  sandstone ;  e,  a  marl  or  clay ;  and  d,  a  fine  argillo-siliceons 
sandstone ;  then,  so  far  as  the  section  extends,  there  was  formed  a  silty 
bottom,  to  which  succeeded  mud,  which  in  its  turn  was  covered  by 
siliceous  sand ;  over  which,  as  the  general  accumulation  proceeded,  a 
finer  sand,  with  the  addition  of  calcareous  matter,  was  deposited. 
There  ia  here  «ridence  that  the  physical  conditions  affecting  the  area 
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wherein  these  deposits  were  effected  must  have  been  modified  or 
ehuiged,  and  an  observer  would  in  consequence  search  for  that  showing 
how  far  any  modification  or  change  in  the  animal  life,  the  remains  of 
which  are  detected  in  the  various  beds,  may  have  been  contemporane* 
onsly  produced. 

In  seeking  the  boundaries  of  any  ancient  land  which  may  have  fur- 
nithed  the  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravels  of  accumulations  around  it,  of 
whatever  geological  date  the  one  or  the  other  may  be,  it  becomes  evi- 
dently important  to  look  for  traces  of  ancient  beaches,  inasmuch  as 
these  show  the  actual  margins  of  the  seas  of  the  time.  From  the  desire 
at  present  manifested  of  following  out  investigations  of  this  order,  such 
beaches  have  been  more  frequently  detected  than  might  at  one  time 
have  been  expected.  From  the  researches  of  Professor  Ramsay,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  during  the  deposit  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales 
and  Shropshire,  there  was  a  time  when  the  older  accumulations  now 
forming  the  district  of  the  Longmynds,  rose  above  the  sea,  and  were 
bounded  by  beaches ;  while  a  part  of  the  Silurian  series,  named  the 
Caradoc  sandstones,  was  being  deposited  adjacent  to  them.*  Again, 
in  the  Malvern  district,  the  labours  of  Professor  John  Phillips  have 
shown  that  about  the  same  geological  date,  a  portion  of  the  sienites  of 
the  Malvern  Hills  must  have  been  above  the  sea ;  a  beach  deposit,  in 
which  there  are  angular  fragments  of  the  pre-existing  rocks,  occurring 
at  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  on  their  western  flank,  f  In  both  cases,  organic 
remains  are  detected  mingled  with  the  shore  accumulations,  and  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  considers  that  those  which  he  has  examined  in 
the  Longmynd  district  are  of  a  coast  character.^  These  may  not  be 
among  the  oldest  beach  and  littoral  deposits  in  the  British  Islands, 
inasmuch  as  where  conglomerates  are  found  among  the  beds  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  near  Bangor,  North  Wales,  such  may  also  have  con- 
stituted the  shores  of  still  more  ancient  lands,  furnishing  the  materials 
for  these  conglomerates. 

In  the  ascending  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which 
were  furnished  at  succeeding  geological  times,  the  like  kind  of  evidence, 
if  carefully  sought  for,  is  to  be  obtained  in  many  localities.  To  take 
the  old  red  sandstone  series,  as  shown  in  the  British  Islands,  while  part 
of  it  may  merely  constitute  a  portion  of  deposits  formed  one  after  the 
other  beneath  the  waters  of  a  sea,  as  in  Devonshire,  other  parts  point 
to  a  littoral  origin.  This  may  be  well  inferred  from  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  in  parts  of  Ireland,  North  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  where  shiugles  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  large,  are 
arranged  around  masses  of  older  rocks,  and  follow  many  sinuosities  of 

*  '<  Jonmal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London/'  toL  iy.  p.  294. 

f  **  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sarrey  of  Great  Britain,"  toI.  ii.  p.  67. 

X  « Jotimal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London/'  toI.  It.  p.  297. 
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the  more  ancient  land  against  which  thej  were  piled.  Portions  of  the 
older  land  of  the  time  haye  sometimes  an  insular  character,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  County  Eildare,  in  Ireland,  where  the  range  of  heights, 
chiefly  known,  from  one  of  them,  as  that  of  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  seems 
to  have  risen  above  the  sea  of  the  time,  its  rocks  furnishing  materials 
for  the  shingle  on  its  shores,  the  whole  having  been  subsequently 
covered,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  calcareous  deposit  known  as  the  carbo* 
niferous  limestone,  the  removal  or  denudation  of  which  (in  its  turn 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  the  shingles  or  gravel  at  other  and  later 
geological  times)  has  in  a  great  measure  disclosed  this  arrangement  of 
parts,  and  left  the  range  of  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  even  now  rising  like 
an  island  above  a  level  district. 

Quitting  these  more  ancient  accumulations,  and  still  not  passing 
beyond  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  in  order  to  show  how  much  of  this 
kind  of  observation  may  be  carried  out  in  such  a  minor  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  we  again  find  marked  evidences  of  beaches,  at  the  time 
commonly  known  as  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  one  in  these 
islands  following  much  new  adjustment  in  the  relative  distribation  of 
land  and  water,  and  by  which  the  former  bottoms  of  seas  and  of  fresh- 
water deposits  were  irregularly  upraised  (the  coal  measures  probably 
just  above  the  waters,  and  formed  by  continued  depressions  beneath 
their  level).  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  England  and  in  South 
Wales,  the  beaches  of  the  time,  though  they  are  by  no  means  absent  or 
indistinct  in  many  other  districts,  are  particularly  well  exhibited. 

Among  the  Mendip  Hills  (Somerset),  in  various  parts  of  Gloucester- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  and  in  Glamorganshire,  we  have,  from  the  re- 
moval of  subsequent  accumulations  by  denuding  causes,  evidence  of  an- 
cient shores,  as  is  the  case  near  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  though  the  latter 
are  of  earlier  geological  date.  As  at  the  latter,  also,  from  a  repetition 
of  similar  causes,  we  seem  to  have  islands  with  their  beaches  before  us, 
much  as  they  existed  at  this  subsequent  time.  In  investigations  of  this 
kind  it  sometimes  happens  that  sections  are  presented,  or  information 
obtained,  justifying  the  construction  of  sections,  by  which  it  is  shown 
that,  during  the  submergence  of  the  dry  land,  while  the  mud,  silt,  sand, 
and  shingles  were  accumulating  along  the  shores  and  the  islands  of 
the  time,  beach  after  beach  became  buried  up,  a  long  wide-spread  patch 
of  shingles  covering  some  subjacent  ground,  as  it  gradually  sank  beneath 
the  sea  level  of  the  period.  The  subjoined  sections  (figs.  165,  166)  of 
the  ancient  island  of  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and  also  of  another  island  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  one  of  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  may  serve  to  show 
this  circumstance ;  as  also  how  shingles  of  the  same  general  character, 
and  derived  from  subjacent  or  adjoining  rocks,  under  similar  general 
circumstances,  may  be  accumulated  as  a  beach,  on  sloping  ground, 
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during  the  lapse  of  much  geological  time,  while  the  dry  land  of  a  par- 
ticalar  locality  became  gradually  submerged  beneath  the  sea.     Both 

Fig.  166. 


b  d 

a^  iif  Of  disturbed  beds  of  oarboniferous  limestone ;  b,  6,  conglomerate  of  pebbles 
doiTed  from  the  subjacent  or  adjoining  rocks,  cemented  by  magnesio-calcareoas  mat- 
ter ;  r,  red  marls ;  </,  d^  line  showing  how  denadation  might  cause  successiye  accumu- 
lations to  appear  as  of  one  time. 

sections  exhibit  the  beaches,  usually  composed  of  shingles  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  now  cemented  by  magnesio-calcareous  matter,  jut- 
ting, as  it  were,  into  the  red  mud  of  the  time  (now  red  marls),  having 
extended  over  one  portion  of  it  during  the  submergence,  and  having 
been  covered  by  another  as  this  proceeded.  One  section  (fig.  165) 
shows  only  the  accumulation  of  the  red  mud  (marl),  while  the  other 
(fig.  166)  exhibits  a  subsequently  formed  deposit  of  dark  mud,  some- 
times calcareous,  alternating  with  an  argillaceous  limestone,  together 
known  as  the  lias.     In  the  red  mud  no  traces  of  a  marine  organic  re- 

rig.  16S. 


Of  a,  beds  of  disturbed  carboniferous  limestone  ;  6,  6,  conglomerate  of  pebbles  de- 
rived ftrom  the  subjacent  or  a4joining  rocks,  cemented  by  magnesio-calcareous  matter ; 
c,  red  marl ;  d,  lias ;  B,  Blaize  Castle  HiU,  near  Bristol ;  «,  Mount  Skitham. 

main  have  been  detected  in  that  district,  though  more  northerly,  streaks 
of  them  are  found ;  but  even  supposing  some  rare  organic  remains  may 
hereafter  be  discovered,  there  is  still  evidence  of  a  beach  resting  on  a 
coast,  this  beach  thrown  up  by  seas  during  a  period  when  the  dry  land 
was  becoming  gradually  submerged,  and  a  change  was  effecting  in  the 
existing  conditions,  so  that  the  adjacent  sea  was  no  longer  without 
animal  life,  or  at  least  only  contained  a  small  portion  of  that  affording 
harder  parts  for  preservation  amid  the  deposits  of  the  time,  but 
swarmed  with  molluscs,  fish,  and  reptiles.  The  manner  in  which  the 
filling  up  was  effected  is  well  shown  in  the  section  near  Blaize  Castle 
(fig.  166),  though  evidence  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  as  well  elsewhere  ; 
one  patch  of  lias  ((2,  on  the  right  of  the  figure)  nearly  reaching  over 
the  old,  beach,  as  it  actually  does  at  no  great  distance  on  the  westward, 
where  it  covers  up  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  margin  of  the 
coal  field  from  Redland,  near  Bristol,  to  Alverston,  on  the  north.  The 
observer  will  perceive  that  if  the  denuding  causes  which  have  removed 
80  much  of  the  deposits  of  a  later  geological  date  than  these  old  shingle 
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beachee,  had  earned  off  aU  traom  of  them  in  the  section  near  ComptOB 
Martin,  Mendip  HiUs  (fig  165),  ao  that  a  surface  corresponding  witii 
the  line,  d,  d,  had  onlj  been  exposed,  there  would  have  been  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  the  different  parts  of  this  shingle  (now  conglome- 
rate) covering  to  dieir  relative  geological  dates ,  though,  with  the  old 
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mnd  and  sands  outside  of  them,  deposited  at  successive  times,  the  rela- 
tive date  of  the  parts  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  district,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive,  as 
it  is  one  fertile  in  information,  within  so  very  small  an  area,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  observer  to  the  successive  coatings  of  fossiliferous 
accumulations  as  they  followed  one  another,  each  spreading  over  a  part 
of  a  preceding  deposit,  as  the  dry  land  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  adjacent 
country  sank,  and  as  it  would  appear,  gradually,  beneath  the  sea.  For 
this  purpose  the  preceding  map  (fig.  167)  may  be  useful.  In  it 
the  different  deposits  represented  consist,  in  the  ascending  series,  of  (1) 
old  red  sandstone ;  (2)  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone ;  (8)  coal 
measures ;  (4)  dolomitic  or  calcareo-magnesian  conglomerate  and  lime- 
stone ;  (5)  tlie  new  red  sandstone  and  marl ;  (6)  lias ;  (7)  inferior  oolite, 
and  others  of  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  known  as  the  oolitic  or  Ju- 
rassic; and  (8)  alluvial  accumulations,  deposits  from  branches  of  the 
adjacent  Bristol  Channel,  where  these  found  their  way  amid  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  land,  often  covering  a  plane  whereon  forests  once  grew,  at 
a  higher  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  than  now  exists,  the  outcrops  of 
these  sheets  of  concealed  vegetable  matter  and  trees  forming  the  '^  sub- 
marine forests"  of  Stolford  and  other  places  on  the  present  coast  (p. 
485),* 

The  darkly-dotted  patches  in  the  map  (conglomerates,  4)  will  serve 
to  show  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  beaches  surrounding  the  older 
rocks  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  an  adjoining  portion  of  country  near 
Wrington,  /•  Although,  from  the  travelling  upwards  of  continuous 
portions  of  these  beaches  during  the  gradual  submergence  of  the  dry 
land,  and  the  subsequent  wearing  of  the  rocks,  including  all  in  the  dis- 
trict, up  to  the  time  of  its  alluvial  plains  inclusive,  they  may  not  give 
the  exact  representation  of  the  beaches  of  one  time,  they  will  still  serve 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  they  were  accimiulated  round  this  old 
portion  of  dry  land.  Taken  in  connexion  with  similar  facts  observable 
even  so  near  as  Gloucestershire  and  Glamorganshire,  f  and  looking  at 
the  sise  of  the  rounded  fragments  sometimes  found  in  them,  the  effects 

*  The  names  of  the  Tarious  places  marked  by  crosses  and  letters  in  the  map  (fig.  167) 
are  as  follows : — a,  Tiokenham ;  b,  Nailsea ;  c,  CheWey ;  d,  Brockley ;  f,  Kingston  Sey- 
mour;/, Wrington;  y,  Nempnet;  k,  Congresbury;  /,  Banwell;  m,  Locking;  n,  Bleadon; 
0,  Lympsham ;  p,  Borington ;  q,  Gempton  Martin ;  r,  Hinton  Blewet ;  t,  East  Harptree ; 
t,  Lilton;  v,  Chew  Stoke ;  x,  Chew  Magna ;  y,  Stowey ;  of,  Shipham ;  I/,  Biddesham;  </, 
Badgworth ;  <f ,  Weare ;  •,  Axbridge  ;  /,  Chapel  Allerton  ;  /,  Chedder ;  A',  Priddy ;  t^ 
Blnegar ;  V,  Chewton  Mendip ;  2',  Wedmore ;  m',  Radstock ;  n\  Kilmersdon ;  </,  Dray- 
cot  ;  //,  Stoke  Rodney ;  q^,  Westbury ;  /,  Wookey ;  •,  Binder ;  f,  Crosscombe ;  t/,  North 
Wooton ;  w,  Wells ;  a/  Shepton  Mallet ;  y',  Downhead ;  2/,  Mells ;  o'^  Elm ;  l/\  Whatley ; 
e^'y  Nanney;  et',  Cloford;  if\  East  Cranmore;  and/',  Chasterblade. 

f  See  the  Geological  Map,  <<  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sorrey  of  Great  Britain," 
Tol.  i.  pL  2,  in  which  a  large  area  occupied  by  aooumulaUons  of  this  class  and  time 
wiU  be  found  represented. 
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of  coneidcrable  breaker  action  is  observable  on  tbe  Bhinglee,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  well  piled  up  at  the  bottom  of  old  bays  and  other 
localities  where  favourable  conditions  for  their  prodaction  existed.  The 
following  section  (fig.  168)  will  show  one  of  these  ancient  beaches  facing 
ng.i«8. 


a  a,  limestones,  intenDingleil  with  saudatonsg  and  nvls,  of  Uie  nppsr  p^rt  of  the 
carboniferous  limoBtone  series  of  the  district,  broDght  io  by  a  large  fanlt,  on  the  N.TT. 
of  tha  WiDdmiU  Hill,  Clifloa:  b,  boulders  and  pebbles,  in  part  sobuKnlar,  of  tha  (nb- 
jaeent  rocks,  cemented  by  matter  in  part  calcBreo-magnesian,  Tariablj  oontolidated ; 
c,  ooDglomerate  or  breccia,  in  whiah  the  magnesio-calcsreoiu  matter  is  more  abundant, 
becoming  more  so  at  d,  where  it  further  assumes  the  oharaoter  of  the  more  pure  doh>> 
mitie  limestone  in  whioh  pebbles  and  Augments  do  not  ocoar. 
the  gorge  of  the  Avon,  near  Clifton,  Bristol,  in  a  depression  between 
Durdham  Down  and  Clifton  Hill,  in  which  some  of  the  ronnded  por- 
tions of  the  subjacent  rock  cannot  be  much  less  than  two  tons  in  weight, 
requiring  no  slight  force  of  breaker  action  to  move  them  and  heap  them 
up  as  now  seen. 

The  submergence  of  this  dry  land  continuing  while  geological  changes 
were  being  effected  over  a  wide  area  (in  which  this  dbtrict  occurred  as 
a  mere  point),  and  bo  that,  without  reference  to  the  modificationH  of 
deposits  produced  elsewhere,  the  red  sediment  of  the  seas  near  the 
shores  of  the  land,  then  above  water  in  tbe  area  of  the  British  Islands, 
was  succeeded  by  others  in  and  above  which  animal  life  swarmed,  the 
beaches  moved  upwards  on  the  slopes  of  adjacent  rocks.  Thus  the 
rolled  pebbles  of  the  latter,  and  of  tbe  cliffs  of  the  time,  were  occasion- 
ally intermingled  with  tbe  remains  of  the  animal  life  then  existing. 
Near  Shepton  Mallet  {x\  in  the  map,  fig,  167),  where  the  lias  (6)  rests 
both  on  the  old  red  sandstone  (1),  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  (2), 
there  is  much  of  this  old  shingle  (now  conglomerate).*     The  following 


tbe  Bath 


*  These  conglomerates,  which  are  abundant,  and  wherein  the  pebbles  are  chie&y 
derired  ^m  the  acyBceut  carboniferous  limeatone,  haTe  been  long  since  pointed  out  bjr 
Dr.  Bnokland  and  the  Her.  W.  Conjbeare  (1821),  "  ObserraUons  on  the  SonUiwectem 
CmI  IHitilot  of  England ;"  Oeological  Transactions,  2d  series,  toI.  i.  p.  294. 


.  169)  is  a  section,  exhibited  close  to 
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Road,  wherein  a  line  of  pebbles  {b)  is  strewed  over  the  previonsly  np- 
tamed  edges  of  supporting  carboniferous  limestone  (a,  a),  and  consti- 
tatea  a  continuation  of  some  more  arenaceous  and  pebble  beds,  present- 
ing much  the  appearance  of  a  shore,  not  far  distant.*  The  lias  at  c, 
covering  this  pebble  or  shingle  bed,  has  been  thrown  down  (as  it  is 
termed)  by  a  dislocation,  or  fault  /,  so  that  beds  above  that  at  c,  are 
seen  at  d,  dl,  d,  the  latter  again  broken  through  by  a  dislocation  at  g, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill  being  so  smoothed  off  by  denuding 
causes,  that  a  gently-sloping  plane  is  alone  seen.  Before  we  quit  this 
section,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  an  observer  in  search  of  the  different 
conditions  under  which  fossiliferous  deposits  may  have  accumulated,  will 
here  see  that  much  less  mud  must  have  been  mixed  with  the  calcareous 
matter  of  the  lias  than  is  usual  in  the  district,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
not  far  distant  from  this  locality.  The  lias  limestone  beds  ((2,  (2,  d)  are 
here  thick,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  purity  more  resemble  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  (a,  a)  on  which  they  rest,  showing  a  cleaner  state  of 
the  sea  where  they  were  formed  than  in  those  areas  over  which  the  usual 
mud,  and  muddy  and  silty  limestone  of  the  lias  were  accumulated. 
Coupled  with  the  evidence  of  beaches,  this  greater  freedom  from  mud 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  greater  proximity  of  a  shore  with  minor 
depths  of  sea,  near  and  at  which  the  waters  were  generally  more  dis- 
turbed, so  that  the  lighter  substances  being  readily  held  in  mechanical 
suspension,  they  were  easily  moved  away  by  tides  and  currents  to  more 
fitting  situations  for  deposit. 

This  character  of  a  less  muddy  condition  of  the  lias  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Shepton  Mallet ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  several 
places  in  that  part  of  England  and  South  Wales.  It  is  well  shown  in 
parts  of  Glamorganshire,  where,  indeed,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Merthyr 
Mawr,  care  is  required  not  to  confound  some  of  it  with  the  carboniferous 
limestone  to  which  it  there  bears  no  inconsiderable  mineralogical  resem- 
blance. Hete,  again,  the  observer  finds  this  character  in  connexion 
with  old  conglomerates,  resembling  beach  accumulations  of  the  time  of 
the  lias,  pointing  to  the  probable  proximity  of  dry  land,  such  as  may 
be  readily  inferred  to  have  then  existed  in  the  great  coal  district  on  the 

Fig.  170. 


north  of  it,  even  now,  after  so  much  abrasion,  during  depressions  and 
elevations  beneath  and  above  the  sea  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological 
time,  rising  high  above  these  deposits.     In  the  same  neighbourhood 

*  This  was  weU  seen  further  up  the  road,  in  1S46,  at  which  time  some  new  cutting! 
were  in  progress. 
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(Dnnraren),  there  10  also  good  evidence  of  the  Uaa  reposing  apon  a 
clean  surface  of  carboniferotis  limestone,  as  irill  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
sketch  (fig.  171)»  and  in  the  preceding  section  (fig.  170),  wherein  a  repre- 
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Bents  diatnrbed  strata  of  the  latter,  and  h  beda  of  the  former,  resting  on 
their  edges.  In  the  section  (%.  170),  the  lower  beds  {h)  of  the  lias  are 
light-coloured,  and  contain  fragments  from  the  subjacent  carboniferous 
limestone,  these  succeeded  by  argillaceous  gray  limestones  at  c.  f,f, 
are  dislocations  or  faults,  traversing  the  beds.  In  this  case,  thongh  an 
observer  might  suspect  the  vicinity  of  a  coast  from  the  ^agments  in  the 
lower  lias,  he  would  desire  further  evidence,  and  by  search  he  would 
find,  round  th«  point  d,  in  the  sketch  (fig.  171),  a  conglomerate  {b,  b, 
fig.  172),  reminding  him  of  a  beach  interposed,  to  a  certain  extent  and 
level,  between  the  beds  of  lias  (ti,  d),  and  a  worn  slope  of  supporting 
carboaiferous  limestone  beds  (a,  o),  which  here,  from  a  local  curvature, 
are  brought  into  a  horizontal  position.  At  c,  in  this  section,  the  whitish 
variety  of  the  liaa  of  the  district  is  fonnd  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
muddy  admixtnre.  It  is  even,  occasionally  dolomitic,  and  somewhat 
crystalline  in  this  vitinity.* 


Betnming  to  the  minor  area  of  the  Meudip  Hills  for  evidence  re- 
specting the  dry  land  and  shores  of  the  locality  and  period,  we  find,  as 
the  land  became  more  and  more  depressed  beneath  the  sea,  that  the  lias, 


.  X^r^-T— iJ 


a,  gnj  liu  llmMton*  knd  atxU ;  b,  anthy  whitiili  linwtone  Mid  mu'la ;  t,  earthj 
lUU  li««  Uncatone ;  d,  wraiiMeoua  limestone ;  t,  gra j  marU ;  ff,  red  marla ;  A,  aand- 
■tone,  wltk  aakaremu  oament;  i,  bine  marl;  Jc,  red  marl;  I,  bine  marl;  andm,  red 

•s  it  were,  crept  up  the  sides  of  the  steeper  shores,  accumulating  more 
muddy  matter  outwards,  depressions  being  filled  up,  sometimes  even  on 
the  shorw  when  sufficient  tranquillity  permitted  such  a  deposit,  fine 
*  Part  of  tlieta  lower  beds  of  the  lias  of  the  diatriet  ii  known  aa  Sutton  Stona,  and 
kaa  been  emplojed  for  architeotural  purposes  during  many  OGntoriea,  btlag  well  fitted  for 
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Bediment  accumulating  above  fine  sediment,  so  that  there  wai  a  kind  of 
passage  of  the  lias  into  the  fine  red  marls  beneath  (fig.  VIZ.)* 

The  observer  next  finds  limestone  beds  (7),  known  as  the  inferior 
oolite  J  resting  (map,  fig.  167)  from  Cranmore  {e")  on  the  south,  to 
Mells  {z')  on  the  north,  upon  various  older  accumulations ;  old  red  sand- 
stone (1),  carboniferous  limestone  (2),  coal  measures  (8),  and  lias  (6), 
passing  over  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
variously-curved  beds  of  the  three  former.  The  remains  of  animals  of 
marine  character  show  that  this  accumulation  was  effected  in  a  sea,  and 
therefore,  that  the  depression  of  the  land  above-mentioned  had  con- 
tinued ;  but,  as  no  distinct  beaches  have  yet  been  discovered  in  con- 
nexion with  this  calcareous  deposit,  the  probable  boundaries  between 
the  sea  and  the  land  are  not  so  apparent.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
whole  of  the  Mendip  Hills  may  not  have  been  beneath  the  waters, 
though  the  relative  levels  of  the  different  parts  of  the  general  masses  of 
rock,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  these  levels  produced  by  various 
dislocations,  effected  during  a  long  lapse  of  geological  time,  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  portions  of  dry  land  ma;jr  still  here  and  there  have  risen 
above  the  sea  in  that  minor  area.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  this  over- 
spread of  calcareous  matter  (inferior  oolite)  took  place,  passing  over  the 
old  margin  of  the  lias,  there  were  bare  patches  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone (2)  in  the  sea,  and  into  these  the  boring  animals  of  the  time  bur- 
rowed. Their  remains  are  now  found  in  the  holes  worked  by  them ; 
and  when  good  surfaces  are  exposed,  an  observer  might  imagine  himself 
walking  on  limestone  rocks,  dry  at  low  tides,  in  which  the  lithodomous 
molluscs  of  the  present  day  were  in  the  cells  hollowed  out  by  them. 
Not  only  are  these  old  surfaces  thus  bored  by  the  rock-burrowing  mol- 
luscs of  that  period  (the  time  of  the  inferior  oolite  deposit),  but  here 
and  there — as,  for  example,  near  Nunney  (<?"), — the  oysters  of  the  same 
date  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  bare  limestone  submarine  sur- 
faces of  the  time.  There  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  depths  at  which  the 
boring  molluscs  worked,  and  the  oysters  adhered  to  these  bare  carbo- 
niferous limestone  rocks ;  the  whole  of  the  old  dry  land  may,  as  before 
mentioned,  have  been  then  underwater;  but  while  the  observer  thus 
loses  his  traces  of  dry  land,  he  has  evidence  that  it  still  continued  to 
descend,  so  that,  at  least,  the  movement  in  that  direction  had  not  ceased. 

The  following  section  (fig.  174)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 

Fig.  174. 


e  h  a  a  a  d 

which  the  older  beaches  (d,  m)  were  overlapped,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the 

*  The  section  selected  is  from  the  Ticinitj  of  Shepton  Mallet,  reference  to  which  hai 
heen  preyiouslj  made  in  the  text,  p.  464. 
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inferior  oolite  (y,  n).  The  aanda,  commonly  knovn  as  the  inferior  oolite 
sands  (/),  separating  the  calcareooa  beds  of  the  inferior  oolite  from  the 
lias  (e),  including  in  the  latter  the  upper  beds  of  that  rock  termed  the 
marlstone  (an  accumulation  replete  with  organic  remains),  is  also  over- 
lapped.    A  lis  the  clay  known  as  Fuller's  earth,  t  its  limestone. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  inferior  oolite  (7,  map, 
fig.  167),  the  annexed  sketch,  taken  near  Frome,  on  the  road  to  Mells, 


will  show  not  only  the  manner  in  which  it  (tt)  frequently  rests  on  sub* 
jscent  carboniferous  limestone  {c),  but  also  the  very  even  surface  which 
the  latter  frequently  presents  over  comparatively  large  areas  in  that 
vidnity.  These  surfaces  are  usually  drilled  not  only  by  the  large 
boring  mollusc  of  the  time,  occasionally  found  in  their  holes,  as  shown 
beneath  (a,  fig.  176),  but  also,  in  a  more  tortuous  manner,  by  another 


animal,  sections  of  the  holes  made  by  which  are  seen  at  5,  L  At  b  (fig. 
175)  there  is  a  somewhat  arenaceous  parting,  covering  over  the  bored 
surface  of  the  limestoae,  an  introduction  of  matter  which  may  have 
served  to  render  that  surface  no  longer  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  the 
lithodomous  animals. 

To  mark  the  date  of  these  borings  still  more  perfectly,  the  same 
vicinity  fortunately  presents  us  with  evidence  (fig.  177)  of  a  portion  of 
the  shingle  (a),  accumulated  at  the  time  of  the  lias  (organic  remains 
characteristic  of  that  deposit  as  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  being  found  in 
it),  having  been  consolidated  and  planed  down,  by  denuding  causes,  to 
the  same  level  with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  6,  J,  in  a  cleft  of  which 
it  occurs,  and  having  been  bored  by  the  same  marine  animals  anterior 
to  the  deposit  of  the  inferior  oolite,  e,  e.    Still  further  aflbrding  tha 
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obaervw  reUtive  dates  for  these  perforations,  he  will  find  that  the  beds  of 
the  inferior  oolite  itself  are  thus  bored,  and  by  the  same  kinds  of  animals, 


as  can  be  seen  at  the  qoarries  of  Donlting,  on' the  sonth  of  the  Mendips, 
and  near  Anunersdown,  on  the  north,  where,  as  the  beds  became  suo- 
oessivel;  consolidated,  tbey  afforded  the  needful  conditions,  on  their 
upper  surfaces,  for  the  existence  of  these  marine  animab,  reqiuring 
shelter  in  hard  rocks. 

Assuming,  for  illustration,  that  the  older  rocks  of  this  small  district 
became  totally  submerged  at  this  time,  the  geologist  will,  as  it  were, 
have  traced  the  state  of  a  minor  area  from  one  where  there  may  have 
been  dry  land  intermixed  with  aea,  to  another  where  the  latter  over- 
spread all  traces  of  the  former.  What  may  thus  be  done  on  the  small 
scale  can  Bometimes  bo  readily  effected  over  areas  of  far  wider  extent. 
It  can  be  so,  with  care,  over  much  of  the  British  Islands,  as  respects 
the  probable  intcrmi:fture  of  land  and  sea,  at  the  time  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  To  a  certain  extent  the  study  of 
any  general  geological  map  of  these  islands  will  show  this,  though  not 
altogether,  since  denuding  causes  have  sometimes  so  acted  as  to  remove 
these  rocks  and  subsequent  deposits  from  localities  which  would,  judging 
from  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  them,  have  been  beneath 
the  waters  at  the  time  that  other  portions  of  these  beds  were  formed.* 

*  It  beoomSB  eitremelj  interesting  to  oonsider  the  wide-spread  distribution,  o*er  k 
portion  of  Western  Europe,  of  tbe  tranquil  conditions  preraleut  Kt  the  period  whan  the 
miiTlB  (termed  new  r«d  sandstone  marls,  upper  trias  marls,  mames  irisfies,  and  keaper) 
ceased  to  be  thrown  down  an  the  sea-bottom  of  the  time  with  such  a  oommon  flharatt- 
ter,  and  the  mud,  and  oaloareoua  mud  of  a  succeeding  accamulation,  the  Uas,  also 
ooourred  over  much  of  the  same  area  with  its  common  character,  carefully  loolung  for 
the  probable  lands  whence  the  needful  mineral  supply  was  derited,  and  around  or  on 
which  tbe  terrestrial  plants,  insects,  flying,  coast,  and  oviparouB  reptiles,  and  remains 
of  marine  animals  whose  preserred  bard  portions  correspond  with  littoral  oreatores  of 
the  present  time,  existed.    The  careful  sketebiug,  howcTer  approiimatire  it  might  at 
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Extending  his  views,  it  behoves  the  observer  still  further  to  consider 
the  probabilities  of  dry  land  over  wider  areas,  such  as  would  embrace 
large  portions  of  our  continents,  if  he  expects  to  arrive  at  comprehen- 
sive conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  which  may  have  governed  the  pro- 
duction of  any  given  detrital  or  fossiliferous  accumulation  which  he  may 
have  under  examination.  As  we  have  Been,  it  is  highly  important  for 
him  to  obtain  good  evidence  of  beaches  wherever  they  can  be  observed, 
inasmuch  as  these  give  him  the  boundaries  of  land  and  sea  at  certain 
geological  times.  These,  however,  he  cannot  always  detect,  since  their 
preservation  will  depend  upon  favourable  circumstances,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  their  consolidation  at  the  time  of  their  production,  as  is  now 
effected  in  certain  localities,  or  their  occurrence  in  such  sheltered  situa- 
tions, under  altered  conditions  of  sea  and  land,  that  they  may  be  covered 
up  and  not  be  removed  (p.  441). 

Though  fresh-water  deposits,  as  they  are  termed  (from  the  remains 
detected  in  them  being  limited  to  those  of  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  or 
flnviatile  life),  may  not  give  any  definite  boundaries  of  the  land  and  sea 
for  any  given  geological  time,  they  nevertheless  prove  the  existence  of 
dry  land  surrounding  them  at  that  time.  Supposing  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America  to  be  filled  up,  mechanically  or  chemically,  by  mineral 
matter,  enveloping  the  remains  of  the  life  inhabiting  them,  or  drifted 
into  them  by  rivers,  and  these  accumulations  to  be  elevated  into  the 
atmosphere,  forming  hill  and  dale,  and,  crumpled  and  broken,  even 
parts  of  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  though  they  would  not  afford 
an  observer  the  land  boundaries  of  the  present  day,  collectively  taken 
they  might  prove  the  existence  of  no  inconsiderable  tract  of  dry  land 
at  a  given  period.  Seeing  the  apparent  necessity  for  land  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  be  worn  away  by  atmospheric  influences,  running 
waters,  and  the  action  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  supply  the  materials,  not 
organic,  for  the  mechanical  deposits  accumulated  in  the  seas  of  any 
particular  geological  time,  should  no  traces  of  it  be  found  in  certain 
r^ons  amid  fossiliferous  rocks,  either  that  land  was  very  distant,  pos- 

fnt  be,  of  the  probable  area  occupied  by  land  and  sea  in  the  European  area  at  this 
time,  with  the  distribntion  of  organic  remains  found  in  the  lias,  distinguishing  its  upper 
■ad  lower  parts,  would  alone  fbmish  matter  for  much  useftil  progress  in  inquiries  of 
ihia  kind.  The  scarcity  of  animal  remains  in  the  upper  red  or  yariegated  marls,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  little  areas  where  these  are  detected,  with  the  subsequent  abun- 
dance of  life,  as  shown  by  its  remains,  constitute  in  themselyes  interesting  inquiriea  for 
thoM  tracing  out  effects  to  their  probable  causes,  and  who  reason  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  saurians  of  the  time,  so  numerous  and 
•0  Taried  in  certain  localities,  and  the  patches  where  drifted  terrestrial  plants  are  dis- 
eoTered,  afford  much  information  that  is  yaluable,  it  appearing  sometimes  needful  to 
suppose  that  the  shores  formed  of  the  mud  and  sands  of  immediately  preceding  accu- 
mulations had  been  upraised  aboTC  the  sea  leyel,  to  account  for  these  distributions. 
Hence  the  probable  oscillation  of  the  land  at  the  time,  abore  and  beneath  the  sea,  be- 
oomet  also  a  part  of  such  researches. 


4T2  zrrioTB  fboduobd  on  coasts,  bitibb,  asd  lakib 

BMsed  no  Ukes,  at  leut  none  in  which  minoral  deposits  were  formed ; 
had  DO  riTerg  flowing  from  it  into  the  seas,  carrying  onwards  fresh-water 
animals  to  them;  or  should  there  hare  been  fosailiferons  aeonmnlations 
of  a  freah-vater  kind,  they  had  been  removed  sabseqneQtly  to  .their 
production. 

To  estimate  the  probable  preserration  of  snch  deposits  amid  moTementi 
of  the  earth's  surface,  depressing  dry  land  beneath  the  leTel  of  the  aea, 
the  observer  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  effects  which  would  follow 
snch  a  change.  If  any  large  area  of  dry  land,  wholly  or  partly  bounded 
by  seas,  were  now  elevated  higher  above  the  latter,  there  would  probably 
be  a  fringe  of  Hubmarine  deposits  apraised  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
various  outflows  of  river  waters  would  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  sea  level.  Many  estuaries  would  cease  to  be  each  (if  the  boundary 
seas  were  tidal),  and  the  courses  of  their  feeding  rivers  would  require 
adjuBtments  in  aocordance  with  the  change  of  level ;  much  additioaal 
velocity,  consequently  scouring  power,  the  volume  of  these  waters 
remaining  the  same  as  a  whole,  being  given  to  those  parts  of  their 
channelB,  the  adjustments  of  which  had  been  more  or  less  regulated  by 
the  former  sea  level.  Under  such  conditions,  it  would  happen  as  beneatfi 
(fig.  178),  that  many  a  river  coarse  was  so  lowered  that  old  river  beda, 


a,  a,  would  be  lef^  perched  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  above  those  which' 
the  river  had  formed  for  itself,  either  by  remoring  loose  materials  aocu- 
mulated  in  the  valley,  v,  during  its  former  adjustments,  or  by  cutting 
through  some  rocky  barrier,  b,  b,  which  the  new  velocity  of  its  oonrse, 
and  power  to  transport  the  means  of  eSeotive  friction,  have  permitted. 
The  new  coaet  line  would  be  variably  acted  upon  by  the  breakers.  In 
casoB  of  cMb  of  hard  rocks,  previoiuly  descending  into  the  sea,  so  that 
upon  the  uprise  of  the  land  the  breakers  strll  acted  upon  the  cliffs,  no 
material  difference  would  take  place,  except  so  far  as  the  now  shallower 
depths  adjoining  may  be  more  disturbed  than  previously  by  wavea,  so 
that  fine  sediment,  formerly  at  rest,  might  be  removed,  and  its  further 
aocumolation  in  that  locality  prevented.  With  the  fringes  of  any  littoral 
sea-bottoms  upraised,  the  effects  would  be  very  different.     The  adjust- 
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ment  to  the  previonB  breaker  action  on  shallow  shores,  especially  on 
those  where  the  surplus  sands  were  driven  on  land,  and  accumulated  in 
aandhills  (p.  85),  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  sea  would  remove  the 
looBe  materials  before  it,  until  a  new  balance  of  force  and  resistance  bad 
been  again  accomplished,  in  the  manner  represented  beneath  (fig.  179). 

rig.  179. 


— ""• 
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If  in  this  section  a  be  the  surface  of  the  sea,  after  an  elevation  of  the 
adjoining,  land,  so  that  a  sea-bottom,  (,  «,  be  brought  within  the  action 
of  the  breakers.  A,  under  which  its  slope  had  been  previously  adjusted, 
then  that  action  would  readily  remove  the  unconsolidated  mud,  silts,  or 
sands  exposed  to  it,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  any  animals  entombed  in 
them  during  their  accumulation,  or  destroyed  when  upraised.  Should 
the  elevation  of  the  land  be  continued,  the  subjacent  detrital  bed,  cZ,  g, 
with  any  organic  remains  it  also  might  contain,  would,  in  its  turn,  be 
sabjected  to  the  same  action,  so  that  upon  exposed  ocean  coasts,  with 
heavy  breakers,  vast  tracts  of  sea-bottoms  might  be  removed,  their 
materials  accumulated  elsewhere  in  the  localities  where  they  could  find 
rest.  As,  under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  depths,  where,  from 
die  disturbance  produced  by  the  waves  above,  a  mere  sifting  of  the 
materials  of  these  bottoms  would  be  effected,  it  is  desirable  that  an 
observer  should  bear  in  mind  the  mixture  which  might  thence  arise  of 
the  hard  remains  of  marine  animal  life,  entombed  in  the  older  sea«- 
bottoms,  with  those  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  seas  of  the  time,  so 
that,  should  any  change  have  been  effected  in  the  life  of  the  area  by 
the  changes  of  relative  levels,  during  the  interval  of  the  production  of 
ike  respective  sea-bottoms,  the  organic  remains  of  both  might  be  much 
mingled,  especially  when  accomplished  in  a  quiet  manner,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  entire  shells  or  other  remains  of  the  older  accumulation. 

Upon  such  an  elevation  of  land,  if  it  were  horizontal^  as  regards  a 
particular  area,  upon  which  any  fresh-water  lake  might  be  situated,  the 
eonditions  affecting  the  deposits  in  it  might  remain  much  the  same, 
except  in  such  cases  as  where  a  discharging  river  into  some  adjoining 
sea  was  so  much  changed,  as  regards  its  outflow,  that,  instead  of  a 
moderate  velocity,  it  should  acquire  one  so  considerable  that  the  surface 
of  the  lake  itself  became  lowered  from  the  cutting  down  of  a  new  chan- 
nel, by  which  an  adjustment  of  fall  had  been  effected  to  the  relatively 
new  sea  level.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  area  and  volume  of  the 
lacustrine  deposits  thence  exposed  would  depend  upon  the  shallowness 
or  depth  of  the  lake.    When  we  turn  to  great  regions  of  lakes,  such  as 
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those  in  North  America,  and  refer  to  the  probability  of  the  nneqnal 
lifting  of  the  land,  so  that  one  portion  may  be  tilted  more  than  the 
other,  it  is  easy  to  conceiye  that  the  waters  of  great  lakes  can  be  so 
removed  that  much  of  their  old  deposits  may  be  exposed  as  dry  land, 
while  accumulations  may  continue  to  proceed  in  the  portions  of  their 
basins  still  submerged.  In  great  lakes,  where  breaker  action  produces 
appreciable  effects,  there  would  be  the  same  tendency  to  remove  loose 
upraised  bottoms,  thus  brought  within  its  influence,  as  on  the  sea-coasts, 
calcareous  deposits  necessarily  offering  resistances  in  proportion  to  their 
hardness,  amounting  even  to  that  of  compact  limestone. 

Turning  now  to  the  elevation  of  land  over  a  wide  area,  so  that  the 
communications  between  seas  intermingled  with  it  and  the  main  ocean 
may  be  cut  off,  great  geological  changes  may  be  effected,  not  only  in 
the  life  of  the  waters  enclosed  by,  or  running  amid  the  land,  but  in  the 
conditions  of  the  dry  land  itself.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  97),  the  evapo- 
ration in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  far  beyond  the  supply  of  water  it 
receives  through  the  Dardanelles,  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the 
rivers  flowing  into  it,  that  if  any  elevation  of  the  land  took  place,  80 
that  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  closed,  a  change  which  the*  geologist 
will  learn  from  his  researches  to  consider  as  one  of  no  great  company 
tive  amount,  this  sea  would  have  to  adjust  itself  to  the  supply  of  water, 
so  that  the  one  should  balance  the  other.  The  result  would  be  a  great 
exposure  of  the  present  shallow  sea-bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  chapge  of  level  by  which  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  would  acquire  addi- 
tional velocity,  one  which  would  also  be  communicated  to  th^  current 
through  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  new  adjustment  of  levels  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  extending  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

The  great  rivers  pouring  their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  would 
continue  to  produce  their  present  effects  long  after  a  stoppage  to  a 
free  communication  with  the  ocean  was  occasioned  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  a  vast  mass  of  detritus  being  borne  into  it  as  now,  entomb- 
ing the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider, that  should  the  adjustment  required  for  evaporation  and  supply 
of  water  lower  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sufficiently  far  (450  feet), 
two  basins  would  be  formed  by  a  barrier  passing  between  Sicily  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,'*'  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  would  present 
dry  land  after  the  depression  had  continued  to  222  feet,  so  that  either 
the  descent  of  the  waters  supplied  by  the  Black  Sea  would  be  over  a 
rocky  river  channel,  or  the  removal  of  the  matter  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus  would  effect  a  free  communication  with  the  Black  Sea, 
lowered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  most  marked  changes  on 
its  shallower  coasts,  and  most  materially  reduce  its  area. 

.Thus  by  the  mere  uprise  of  land  over  a  moderate  area,  one  compris- 

*  Bee  Captain  Smyth's  «  Charts  of  the  Mediterranean." 
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ing  Spain  and  the  opposite  land  of  Africa,  very  modifying  effects  would 
be  produced  over  a  wide  range  of  land  and  intermixed  water.  A  glance 
St  maps  of  the  world  will  show  how  readily  other  important  modifica- 
tions of  great  areas  might  be  effected  by  comparatively  local  elevations 
of  land,  such  as  closing  the  outlets  of  the  Baltic  or  the  Red  Sea,  the 
one,  as  at  present,  continuing  to  find  an  outlet  for  any  waters  which 
may  find  their  way  into  it,  the  supply  being  greater  than  the  evapo- 
ration, while  the  reverse  might  be  expected  in  the  latter,  bounded 
by  coasts  to  which  so  little  river  water  flows,  so  that  a  larger  area  than 
the  Dead  Sea  (its  level  1312  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Mediterranean), 
would  be  presented,  all  the  shallow  portions  of  the  Red  Sea  exposed, 
and  such  extension  of  the  sand-drifts  permitted  as  the  new  conditions 
might  offer. 

From  similar  conditions  to  a  complete  removal  of  water,  so  that  wide 
tracts  of  desert  sands  are  produced,  the  observer  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  following.  The  results  obtained  are  the  needful  consequences  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  water  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation,  so  that, 
while  in  Central  Asia  there  are  still  the  remains  of  the  waters  which 
once  covered  so  wide  an  area  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  above  noticed 
(pp.  98, 125),  in  Sahara  and  the  other  great  deserts  of  Africa,  whole 
regions  are  strewed  over  with  unconsolidated  sea-bottoms  driven  about 
by  the  winds.* 

All  such  surface  changes,  with  the  various  modifications  resulting 
from  the  unequal  tilting  of  considerable  tracts  of  country  from  one 
course  of  general  drainage  to  another,  as  can  often  be  so  easily  effected 
by  comparatively  moderate  and  unequal  elevations  of  portions  of  dry 
land,  should  be  well  considered  when  weighing  the  probabilities  of  the 
existence  of  such  land  in  any  particular  part  of  the  earth's  stirface  at 
some  given  geological  time.  It  will  be  evident  that  many  complicated 
and  intermingled  deposits,  containing  the  remains  of  marine,  fresh- 
water, and  terrestrial  life,  may  be  formed  without  the  submersion  of  a 
great  area  of  dry  land  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  a  point  of  no 
small  importance  when  the  contemporaneous  spread  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  intermingled  with  the  mineral  accumulations  of  the  time,  is 
under  consideration. 

Though  upon  an  elevation  of  land  much  of  the  shallow  sea-bottoms 
adjoining  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  breakers, 

*  The  observer  will  do  well  to  study  the  endence  adduced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
•nd  his  colleagues  ("  Qeology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Urals,"  toI.  i.  p.  297),  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  wide-spread  deposits  of  the  great  region  in  which  the 
Caspian  is  included,  showing  the  change  of  life  during  a  time  when  the  area  passed 
through  a  condition  of  brackish  water  to  the  mixture  of  dry  land  and  water  which  now 
presents  itself; — an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the 
earth's  surface  has  undergone,  over  a  wide-spread  region,  in  comparatiyely  recent  geo- 
logical times. 
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as  aboye-mentioned  (p.  472),  the  same  movement  would  cause  many 
portions  of  a  littoral  sea-bottom  to  be  brought  up  to  the  height  most 
favourable  for  the  preservation  of  its  slope  seaward,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand-hills  beyond  the  new  line  of  shore  inland.  Another  effect 
would  be  the  conversion  of  many  arms  of  the  sea  into  lakes,  the  shal- 
lower depths  found  in  many  localities  at  the  outer  or  seaward  part  of 
such  inlets  of  the  sea  amid  the  land,  forming  a  low  barrier  between  the 
sea  and  the  more  inward  and  deeper  parts  now  separated  from  it.  In 
such  cases  the  newly-included  portion  of  the  sea  would  gradually  be- 
come less  saline  from  the  continued  supply  from  the  rivers  which  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  such  localities,  so  that,  finally,  a  fresh-water 
lake,  such,  for  example,  as  Loch  Ness,  in  Scotland,  might  still  preserve 
a  considerable  depth,  its  surplus  waters  finding  their  way  to  the  sea  by 
some  river.     To  illustrate  this,  let,  in  the  subjoined  plan  (fig.  180),  a,  a, 

lig.180. 


represent  some  arm  of  a  tidal  sea,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  b  a  submarine  bank,  in  part  formed  by  the  check 
given  to  on-shore  waves,  stirring  up  detritus  seaward,  in  part  by  drifts 
produced  by  prevalent  winds,  as  in  the  manner  previously  pointed  out 
(p.  82,  fig.  50),  and  in  part  also  from  some  check  given  to  the  outflow 
of  the  ebb  tide  carrying  detritus  brought  down  by  feeding  rivers,  t,  f, 
in  seasons  of  flood,  where  it  reached  the  general  coast  line.  Submarine 
bars  of  this  kind  are  far  from  uncommon.  Upon  the  elevation  of  such 
a  coast,  so  that  its  previous  line,  tw,  m,  becomes  shifted  to  n,  n,  a  low 
piece  of  ground,  /,  /,  of  a  breadth  depending  upon  its  shallowness 
beneath  the  former  relative  sea  level,  and  its  general  slope,  it  might 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  outwards,  the  surplus  river  waters  find- 
ing their  way  as  a  river,  r,  amid  the  new  low  ground,  to  the  sea  at  o,  o. 
Lakes  at  the  outskirts  of  mountainous  countries,  bounded  by  low  ground 
at  their  outlets,  this  low  ground  continuing  to  some  neighbouring  sea, 
would  often  appear  to  have  been  thus  produced.  In  like  manner  nume- 
rous rivers  of  considerable  size  would  have  their  lower  portions  con- 
verted into  lakes,  their  present  bars  (p.  102)  with  much  of  an  adjoining 
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shallow  sea-bottom  being  upraised,  so  that  the  river  formed  a  new 
diannel  between  the  old  bar  and  the  new  coast  line,  where,  assuming 
conditions  to  be  still  similar,  a  new  bar  would  be  formed,  and  the  spread 
of  water  behind  the  old  bar  might  continue  as  a  kind  of  lake  until  filled 
by  detritus,  its  waters,  after  the  change,  becoming  gradually  fresh  from 
the  absence  of  the  daily  inflow  of  the  sea  upon  the  flood  tide.  These 
and  other  modifications  of  coasts  by  an  elevation  of  land,  some  on  the 
small  and  others  on  the  large  scale,  will  readily  be  seen  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  charts  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  whereby  it  will  be 
found  that  lakes  would  be  the  frequent  consequence  of  these  changes, 
especially  upon  mountainous  shores,^  where  the  continuations  of  many 
valleys  are  beneath  the  sea  level,  and  where,  at  their  termination  sea- 
ward, the  bottoms  become  somewhat  raised,  forming  more  of  a  portion 
of  a  general  slope  in  connexion  with  the  adjoining  sea-bottom  than  with 
the  arm  of  the  sea  continued  inwards. 

The  production  of  the  lakes  on  the  outskirts  of  mountainous  districts, 
in  the  manner  last  mentioned,  would  often  seem  to  involve  the  necessity 
of  a  prerious  submergence  of  a  portion  of  the  same  region  beneath  the 
sea  level,  the  arms  of  the  sea  being  mere  continuations  of  that  level 
amid  depressed  land.  When  such  a  submergence  happens — and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  often  done  so  during  the  lapse  of  geo- 
logical time-— the  filling  up  of  the  submerged  portions  of  such  valleys 
will  be  modified  according  as  the  land  may  be  situated  in  a  tidal  or 
tideless  sea.  In  the  one  case  there  would  generally  be  estuaries  and 
their  results  (p.  101),  in  the  other  the  mere  discharge  of  detritus  out- 
wards, much  as  at  the  head  of  lakes,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
mode  in  which  river  waters,  bearing  detritus  in  mechanical  suspension, 
may  flow  over  the  sea  water  in  such  situations  (p.  89). 

We  have,  while  noticing  the  accumulation  of  beaches  (p.  83),  the 
condition  of  estuaries  (p.  85),  the  preservation  of  foot-prints  (p.  148), 
coral  reefs  and  islands  (pp.  207,  211),  distribution  of  erratic  blocks 
and  superficial  gravels  (pp.  262,  264,  267,  289),  ossiferous  caves  (p. 
806),  and  the  uplifting  of  the  subaqueous  parts  of  volcanoes  (p.  383), 
been  compelled  to  mention  some  of  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  elevation  and  depression  of  land  above  or  beneath  the  sea,  and 
even  to  advert  to  the  material  changes  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
depression  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  elevation  of  the  sea- 
bottom  between  the  north  coast  of  Australia  and  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula (p.  154).  The  effects  thus  caused  have  to  be  more  or  less  re- 
garded with  respect  to  the  mineral  and  fossiliferous  accumulations  of 
all  geological  periods  to  which  the  modifications  and  changes  now  in 
progress  on  the  earth's  surface  are  applicable. 

As  with  an  elevation  of  the  dry  land  above,  so  with  its  depression 
beneath  the  sea,  the  steepness  or  gently-sloping  character  of  the 
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miaeral  maas  moTed  has  to  be  duly  regarded.  While  smid  a  moontun- 
ons  region  the  depresaion  of  the  land  for  about  200  or  SOO  feet  may 
merely  somewhat  more  intermingle  the  eea  vith  the  land,  arms  of  the 
sea  extending  farther  into  the  oountry,  the  same  depression  in  lower 
lands  may  cover  whole  districts,  the  tops  of  some  hi^er  groonds  only 
rimng  as  scattered  islands  amid  a  widespread  sea.  The  effects  pro- 
dnced  in  one  region  would  form  no  measure  of  those  following  such  a 
depression  (in  a  geological  sense  of  a  very  minor  kind)  in  another.  The 
change  might,  indeed,  so  far  affect  a  mixed  region  of  mountains  and 
low  plains,  that  some  old  state  of  things  may  often,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  reproduced,  the  mountains  forming  islands,  or  groups  of  islands,  in 
a  part  of  the  ocean,  and  so  that  ravages  on  their  fluiks  from  heavy 
breaker  action  are  recommenced.  While,  in  the  one  case,  the  area 
occupied  by  terrestrial  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  was  comparatively 
little  circnmscribed,  in  the  other,  large  tracts  would  be  laid  waste,  and 
many  a  plant  and  animal,  peculiar  to  the  low  districts,  might,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  entirely  swept  away. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  submergence  of  a  large  area  of  dry 
land  much  intermingled  with  lakes,  such  as  Northern  America,  partly 
overspread  by  deserts,  such  as  portions  of  Africa  and  Aua,  or  tmdw 
an  ordinary  condition  of  the  growth  of  trees  and  other  terrestrial 
plants,  and  an  adjusted  distribution  of  animal  life,  there  would  appear 
few  geological  changes  so  effective  in  bringing  deposits  marked  by  dis- 
Eumilar  organic  remains  into  contact,  than  such  suhmergencea.  Even 
horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  aconmulations  may  be  thus  superim- 
posed,  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  intervals  of  geological  time^ 
should  one  sea-bottom  have  been  long  horizontally  raised  above  water 
until  a  change  in  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  in  that  area  pro- 
duced the  conditions  for  its  submersion  and  subsequent  covering  by 
new  deposits.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  require  some  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  observer  not  to  conclude  that  the  two  kinds  of  sea- 
bottom  have  succeeded  each  other  quietly  beneath  the  sea.  If  any  low 
region  be  regarded  with  reference  to  the  effects  which  might  be  pro- 
doced  during  its  tranquil  submergence,  such,  for  example,  as  where 
wide  tracts  of  sand-bills  border  such  a  district,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these  latter  would  soon  disappear  before  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  be 
readily  spread  over  the  low  grounds  inland  as  these  became  depreued. 
As  the  land  descended,  its  surface  would  bo  acted  upon  by  the  sea,  the 
loose  and  lighter  parts  readily  taken  up  and  removed,  to  he  deposited 
elsewhere  in  fitting  situations  according  to  circumstances,  the  larger 

~     1  harder  parts  often,  as  it  were,  sifted  from  the  finer  and  lighter, 
3  occasionally  enveloped  by  new  detritus  not  far  distant  from  their 

8  of  first  aocumuktion.     When  a  geologist  considers  the  decom- 

j^ScEtion  of  the  surface  of  ancient  and  upraised  sea  and  lake  bottoms, 
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limning  soils,  and  the  frequent  dispersion  of  their  organic  contents 
cither  in  these  soils  or  subjacent  decomposed  rocks,  he  will  perceire 
thkt,  under  &Tourftble  conditions,  these  remains  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
wrved  with  little  injury,  and  be  mingled  vith  those  of  the  animal  life 
introduced  over  the  old  land  surface  by  the  new  submergence  beneath 
the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  new  accumulations  and  the  upper  sur< 
&ee  of  the  old  depoaita  may  thus  become  mixed,  and  lead,  irithout  due 
flue,  to  the  supposition  that  the  two  were  marked  by  a  passage  of  the 
o^anio  remuos  found  in  the  one  into  the  other.  This  is  no  useless 
OMition,  as  the  observer,  when  studying  the  effects  produced  during  the 
Bobmergence  of  some  anoient  land,  will  hare  occasion  to  remark. 
Some  good  examples  of  weathered  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, even  so  much  so  as  to  be  completely  detached,  may  be  seen  in 
the  dolomitic  or  magneBian  limestone  deposits  (of  the  new  red  sandstone 
■aries)  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Glamorganshire,  and  these 
might  readily,  without  due  care,  be  considered  as  organic  remains  of 
the  later  geological  time.  It  is  as  if,  after  abstracting  the  turf  or 
mbI  coToring  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  a  district,  and  the  quiet 
nmoval  of  the  intermingled  earth  in  place,  a  deposit  of  magnesio-cal- 
eweous  matter  was  thrown  down  frofi  solution  amid  the  fossils  and 
fragments  of  the  older  rock.  The  fitting  of  deposits  of  this  kind  into 
1^  inequalities  beneath  is  well  shown  in  the  district  to  which  altosion 
has  been  made,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  section  (fig. 
161),  seen  at  Fen  Park,  north  of  Bristol,  where  the  dolomitic  or  mag- 


msisn  limestone,  4,  rests  upon  the  edges  of  upturned  beds  of  carbonife- 
nras  limestone,  a,  a,  into  the  superficial  inequalities  and  interstices  of 
which  it  enters,  corering  up  blocks  of  the  same  rock,  i;,  reposing  on  the 
nrhce  before  the  deposit  of  the  newer  rock.  In  such  localities,  the 
weathered  portions,  including  fosBila,  of  the  subjacent  rock  may  some- 
times be  found  penetrating  or  intermingled  with  the  subsequent  accu- 
mdations,  occasionally  marking  a  state  of  much  tranquillity,  and  as  if 
■n  orerspreading  deposit  had  been  effected  on  an  old  surface  of  land 
which,  in  faronrable  localities,  had  not  been  much  subjected  to  breaker 
■etion,  rounding  the  fragments  and  destroying  the  old  weathered  sur- 
{see  of  the  rock. 
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That  a  mixture  of  the  organic  remains  of  former  geological  times 
with  those  of  molluscs  and  other  marine  animals,  the  species  of  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  seas  adjoining,  is  now  taking  place,  a  walk  along 
many  a  coast  will  show,  shells  especially  being  seen  washed  out  of 
sands  and  clays  forming  the  cliffs,  and  being  mixed  with  those  now 
cast  on  shore.  We  are,  therefore,  well  prepared  to  expect  that  when, 
during  a  submergence  of  dry  land,  the  loose  surfaces  of  ground,  with 
distributed  organic  remains,  are  exposed  to  similar  action,  the  results 
will  be  the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  while,  on  an  exposed  coast, 
the  ancient  and  modem  organic  remains  may  often  be  all  ground  down 
together  into  one  common  mass,  in  a  submerging  land,  more  sheltered 
localities  may  frequently  present  themselves  where  the  ancient  organic 
remains  may  be  more  quietly  sifted  out  of  the  loose  earthy  matter  sur- 
rounding them,  and  be  intermingled  with  the  exuyi»  of  animals,  the 
habits  of  which  lead  them  to  prefer  equally  tranquil  situations. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  varied  geological  effects  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  submergence  of  differently  circumstanced  dry  land,  it  may 
not  be  uninstructive  for  the  observer  to  consider  those  which  would  follow 
the  re-establishment  of  the  sea  over  the  many  thousand  square  miles 
now  occupied  by  the  great  deserl^  or  deserts  of  Northern  Africa,  Sahara, 
and  others.  Judging  from  such  observations  respecting  the  heights  of 
parts  of  these  deserts  as  appear  deserving  of  credit,  a  submergence  of 
the  kind  mentioned  as  probable  for  the  British  Islands  during  the  in- 
ferred cold  period  preceding  the  present  state  of  that  area,  namely, 
from  1200  to  1500  feet,  would  place  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them 
beneath  a  continuation  of  the  Atlantic.  As  the  sea  moved  inwards, 
according  to  its  level,  however  this  might  present  itself  with  respect  to 
the  variation  from  horizontality,  wholly  or  partially,  of  the  submerging 
land,  the  sifting  of  hard  and  coarser  parts  from  the  lighter  and  softer 
would  be  effected,  and  thus  the  remains  of  men,  camels,  and  the  ordi- 
nary desert  animals,  here  and  there  mingled  with  the  additions  to  the 
former  which  the  oases  produce,  might  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  marine 
animals  introduced  with  the  sea  as  it  advanced  over  the  land.  Should 
there  still  be  organic  remains  amid  the  sands  of  th^,  deserts,  entombed 
when  the  whole  had  previously  been  beneath  water,  these  also  might  be 
mixed  with  the  animal  exuviae  of  the  new  sea-bottom. 

When  we  consider  the  depression  of  land  occupied  by  many  and  per- 
haps great  lakes,  such  as  those  in  North  America,  the  amount  of  sub- 
mergence more  in  one  part  of  the  general  area  than  in  another  has  to 
be  duly  regarded ;  as  also  the  consequent  different  conditions  under 
which  these  bodies  of  fresh  water  may  be  placed.  While  the  progress 
of  depression  may  in  some  cases  be  such  that  the  outflowing  waters 
gradually  shortened  in  their  courses,  until  the  time  arrived  when 
entwed  into  the  lakes,  a  mere  overtopping  of  the  fresh-water 

in  others  the  unequal  tilting  of  the  ground 
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may  have  occurred  so  that  the  sea  was  introduced  and  covered  a  deeper 
portion  of  the  lake  basin  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  Inferring 
the  usual  mode  of  distribution  of  matter  by  the  combination  of  wind- 
wave  action  beneath  the  sea  at  the  proper  depths,  and  breaker  action 
on  the  shores,  with  the  effects  of  tidal  streams  in  tidal  seas,  the  accu- 
mulations might  so  far  differ  under  these  conditions  that  while,  in  both 
instances,  the  animal  life  gradually  became  adjusted  to  the  sea,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  previous  deposits  in  the  simply 
overtopped  lake  might  be  preserved  and  be  covered  by  the  brackish 
water,  and  finally  by  the  marine  accumulations.  The  unequally-tilted 
lake  banks  might  permit  a  part  of  the  older  deposits  to  be  so  exposed 
to  breaker  action  that  they  were  partially  removed,  the  component 
mineral  matter  and  its  organic  contents  partially  also  rearranged  with 
the  new  accumulations.  K,  during  a  re-establishment  of  part  of  North 
America  beneath  the  sea,  it  so  occurred  that  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
were  depressed  more  rapidly  than  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior, 
the  sea  finally  overspreading  the  whole,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lakes  to  the  direction  of  the  greatest  depression  would  much  influence 
the  results.  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  would  present  their  breadths  to 
the  movement,  while  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  would  be  acted  upon 
in  their  lines  of  length,  Lake  Superior  presenting  a  more  complicated 
form.  Under  such  a  movement,  the  entrance  of  the  sea  would  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  varied  surface  and  levels  for  the  time  opposed 
to  it ;  but  it  may  readily  happen  that  while  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie 
were  beneath  the  sea,  and  Lake  Huron  brackish  water.  Lake  Superior 
might  continue  as  fresh  water,  the  contemporaneous  deposits  in  each 
containing  the  remains  of  animals  capable  of  living  in  the  various  kinds 
q£  water  respectively,  such  of  the  original  lacustrine  creatures  remain- 
ing iix  the  brackish  water  as  could  adjust  themselves  to  it,  mingled  with 
those  marine  animals  which  could  support  life  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  terrestrial  vegetation  drifted  into  all  the  deposits  being  of  the 
same  general  kind« 

While  the  remains  of  drifted  terrestrial  plants,  large  or  small,  may 
Bot  give  very  exact  information  as  to  the  area  occupied  by  dry  land, 
whence  they  have  been  derived,  since  they  could  have  floated  from  con- 
siderable distances  (p.  144),  according  to  the  currents  of  particular 
geological  times,*  where  these  remains  occur  either  in  their  places  of 
growth,  or  so  that  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  they  have  not  been 
ir^moved  far  from  them,  they  become  important.  Those  deposits  of 
vegetable  matter  interstratified  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglome- 
rates, which  occur  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  geological  series  of 

* 

*  The  Gulf  Stream,  as  before  pointed  out,  is  an  ezceUent  example  of  a  body  of  water 
capable  of  transporting  the  vegetable  products  of  the  tropios  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  north  aeross  an  ocean. 
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accumulations  in  Europe  and  America,  and  to  which  the  term  coal  meor 
sures  has  been  assigned,  from  abundantly  furnishing  the  fuel  which  has 
become  so  important  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  afford  the  observer 
the  means  of  inferring  the  existence  of  land  in  particular  portions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  at  that  time.  When  carefully  examined,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  beds  have  been  found  in  the  British  Islands 
(and  the  evidence  would  also  appear  to  justify  similar  conclusions  in 
many  other  CQuntries),  resting  upon  beds  immediately  beneath,  in  which 
the  roots  of  particular  plants  are  found  to  extend  in  a  manner  showing 
that  these  are  actually  in  their  places  of  growth,  as  respects  the  beds  of 
mineral  matter  containing  them.  These  roots  were  at  one  time  con- 
sidered as  separate  plants  {Stigmaria)^  but  now,  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Binney  and  other  geologists,  it  seems  established  that  they  belong 
to  other  plants  {Sigillaria^  if  not  also  to  other  genera).  With  this 
advance  of  knowledge,  we  find  that  great  sheets  of  vegetable  matter 
were  based  upon  a  mud  or  silt,  in  which  the  amount  of  arenaceous 
matter  varied  considerably  in  different  situations,  even  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  same  bed,  and  that  into  this  mud  or  silt  the  roots  of  at  least 
some  of  the  plants  of  the  time  and  locality  spread  as  in  ground  for 
which  they  were  suited. 

Upon  still  further  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  roots  of  this 
character  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  stems  of  plants  still  Vertical,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  beds  of  shale  or  sandstone  (formerly  mud,  silt,  or 
sand),  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  Though  the  attachment  of  such 
roots  may  be  rarely  seen,  the  examples  of  vertical  stems  of  plants, 
apparently  in  their  places  of  growth,  are  sufficiently  common,  so  much 
so  that  if  certain  parts  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  British  Islands  could 
have  the  detrital  matter  removed,  various  and  extensive  areas  would  be 
found  covered  by  the  stumps  of  plants  in  such  positions.  These  stumps 
are  so  numerous  in  the  ordinary  detrital  deposits  reposing  on  some  coal 
beds,  that  they  become  dangerous  in  the  collieries  (unless  great  care  be 
taken  in  the  works),  from  being  merely  sustained  aloft  by  the  coaly 
matter  representing  the  former  outer  portion  of  the  plants,  so  that  when 
this  is  insufficient  to  retain  them,  they  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  miners. 
The  following  sketch  (fig.  182),  at  Cwm  Llech,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Swansea  valley,  Glamorganshire,*  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  these  plants  may  sometimes  be  exhibited,  in  quarries  or  natural 
cliffs,  rising  amid  the  beds  which  have  enveloped  them  in  their  places  of 
growth.  The  largest  of  the  two  stems  was  5J  feet  in  circumference. 
They  merely  formed  a  part  of  a  surface  more  or  less  covered  by  stems 
of  this  kind,  as  others  were  to  be  seen  in  similar  positions  in  the  same 

*  Made  by  Mr.  Logan,  by  whom  and  the  author  the  locality  was  careftdly  examined. 
The  stems  were  subsequently  remoyed  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  at 
Swansea,  where  they  now  are. 
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bad  of  rock  higher  np  in  the  same  valley.  Upon  UDCOTering  a  shale 
beneftth  the  sandatone,  in  vhich  these  plants  {SiffiUaT-UB)  stood,  an 
abmdance  of  fern  lesree,  and  fragments  of  other  plants,  commonly 


seen  in  these  deposits,  were  found  distributed  around  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  leaves'ftnd  other  parts  of  plants  may  be  dispersed  around  stems 
of  trees  in  muddy  places  at  the  present  day. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  vertical  stems  of  the  plants  rise  through 
different  kinds  of  beds,  the  component  parts  of  irhich  accumulated 
■rotmd  them,  while  the  vegetable  matter  still  held  together.  The 
following  (fig.  188)  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  as  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  ^^Ungworth  Colliery,  Newcastle  district.  In  this  section  a  repre- 
■ents  the  high  main  coal  of  the  district,  b  argillo-bituminons  shale  (for- 
merly carbonaceous  tnud),  c  blue  shale  (mud  or  clay),  d  compact  sand- 
stone (sand),  e  alternating  shales  and  sandstones  (beds  of  mud  and 
nnd),  h  white  sandstone  (clean  sand),  i  micaceous  sandstone  (sand  with 
nics),  and  k  shale  (mud  or  clay).  In  such  cases  various  changes  were 
effected  in  the  kind  of  mineral  matter  transported  to  and  deposited 
•mid  the  vegetation  there  standing.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  such  plants  may  have  been  covered  up  before  they  died,  an 
attentive  study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand  has  been 
aecnmnlated  round  the  stems  often  shows  the  observer  that  the  water 
bearing  or  moving  the  detritus  was  very  shallow.  Around  the  stems  at 
Gwm  Llech  (fig.  182),  the  laminse  of  the  sandstone  were  so  arranged  as 
forcibly  to  suggest  that  they  represented  the  washing  up  of  sands 
around  the  plants  in  shallow  water  agitated  by  slight  waves.    Such  an 
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arrangement  may  frequently  be  seen,  as  also  occasionally,  when  the 
stems  are  carefully  uncovered,  an  adjustment  of  the  laminse  of  the 
original  sand  or  sUt,  in  a  manner  pointing  to  the  passage  of  a  slight 

flg.l8S. 


current  of  water  by  them.  When  this  can  be  found,  the  direction 
whence  the  current  came  may  be  inferred  by  the  position  of  the  laminft 
marking  the  place  of  the  eddy,  behind  the  stems. 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  vertical  stems  are  so  frequently  tw- 
minated  upwards,  it  would  appear  that  while,  for  a  time,  their  lower 
portions  continued  to  resist  the  pressure  both  of  the  water  in  which  they 
were  immersed,  and  the  gradually-accumulating  detritus  borne  or  drifted 
by  it,  their  tops  became  decayed,  and  were  removed,  so  that  finally 
sheets  of  detritus  uninterruptedly  spread  over  the  localities  where  sudi 
plants  may  have  grown.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  have  evidence  in  the 
manner  in  which  so  many  of  these  stems  have  been  filled  with  mud,  silt, 
sand,  and  the  remains  of  other  plants,  that  before  such  sheets  of  con- 
tinuous detritus  were  spread  over  their  tops,  they  were  hollow,  like  so 
many  open  and  vertical  tubes,  in  which,  when  overtopped  by  waters 
bearing  detrital  matter,  and  the  leaves  and  fragments  of  plants,  these 
were  deposited  in  the  same  way  that  sediment  and  the  remains  of  vege- 
tation are  accumulated  in  the  hollows  of  upright  and  decayed  or  broken 
stems  of  bamboos,  and  other  plants  on  the  side  of  rivers,  or  amid  low 
grounds,  during  and  upon  the  subsidence  of  floods.  That  the  interior 
and  exterior  deposits,  in  and  around  the  vertical  stems  are  not  the 
same,  different  minor  layers  being  found  in  the  stems  not  corresponding 
with  those  outside,  may  often  be  seen,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  184),  where  a  stem,  a,  a,  covered  by  a  sandstone  bed,  6,  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  sandstones,  c,  c,  (?,  interstratified  with  shales,  d,  ci, 
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their  lines  of  deposit  abutting  against  the  stem,  the  only  remains  of 
which  are  oanally  formed  of  coal  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  in  the  inside  of  which 


other  layers,  e,  «,  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  or  without  leaves  of  fern 
or  other  plants,  occur  arranged  in  a  manner  showing  that  they  were 
accomnlated  independently  of  those  outside. 

Strewed  amid  the  same  accamulations  (those  of  the  coal  measures), 
prostrate  stems,  sometimes  measuring  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  of  pro- 
portionate breadth,  considered  by  botanists  to  be  of  the  same  and  simi- 
Iv  genera,  utd  frequently  even  species  as  those  fotmd  vertical,  would 
often  appear  to  show  that  they  have  not  undergone  violent  transport  in 
waters,  being  so  little,  if  at  all,  injured.  Indeed,  occurring,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  among  the  stumps  of  stems,  these  apparently  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  grew,  they  far  more  resemble  those  prostrate  trees 
fonnd  amid  the  stumps  of  the  rooted  trees  in  the  "  submarine  or  sunk 
forests"  (p.  434).  In  some  collieries  an  observer  may,  as  it  were,  see 
beneath  such  an  accumulation  of  plants  in  muddy  ground,  the  ends  of 
the  apright  stumps,  like  so  many  irregular  rings,  scattered  over  head, 
the  long  prostrate  stems  strewed  among  them,  and  a  multitude  of  ferns 
of  various  kinds,  Lepidodendra,  and  other  plants  matted  together,  the 
whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  growth  of  plants  in  soft  or  wet 
ground,  if  not  shallow  water,  mud  mingled  with  varione  portions  of 
them.  Often  the  plants  appear  to  have  partly  grown  in  the  same 
locality,  and  partly  to  have  been  drifted  into  it,  sometimes  from  an 
adjoining  situation,  at  others  from  more  distant  places. 

While  areas  of  fair  size  are  known  by  colliery  workinga  to  have  had 
nvmhers  of  vertical  stems  tranquilly  covered  over  by  detrital  matter  on 
a  particular  geological  plane,  so  that  a  forest  of  this  kind  of  vegetation 
has  been  contemporaneously  entombed,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  there 
is  good  evidence  of  similar  conditions  having  produced  similar  results 
more  than  once  over  the  same  area.  Of  the  facts  brought  to  light  on 
this  head,  though  it  may  be  well  known  in  many  coal  districts  that  ver- 
tical stems  of  plants  are  found  at  more  than  one  geological  level,  the 
occurrence  of  one  series  of  vertical  stems  above  others  seems  to  have 
been  hitherto,  in  no  artificial  or  natural  sections,  better  exhibited  than 
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ID  the  «nl  diBtricts  of  Nora  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  where  seren 
these  planes  of  vegetation,  the  stems  of  plants  still  standing  in  I 
places  of  growth,  are  seen  above  each  other.  Sir  Charles  Lj«U 
scribes  ten  forests  of  this  kind,  a8  occurring  above  each  other,  ii 
cliffs  between  Minndio  and  the  South  Joggins,  at  the  head  of  the 
of  Fundy.  The  thickness  of  the  mass  of  beds  containing  the  npi 
stems  is  estimated  at  aboat  2,500  feet,  and  the  usual  height  of  the  < 
ia  from  six  to  eight  feet,  bat  one  was  seen  apparently  25  feet  iagti 
four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  con 
'^^**-  rable  bnlge  at  the  base.     AU  1 

stems  appeared  to  be  of  the  i 
species.*  We  are  indebted  als 
Mr.  Logan  for  a  very  detailed  uo 
of  these  coal  meaaures.  In  hit 
Bcription  of  the  Sydney  coal  field 
land  of  Cape  Breton,t  Mr.  Bie 
Brown  notices  many  upright  ston 
plants  in  different  beds.  Amonj 
sections  given,  the  annexed  (fig.  ] 
will  bo  nsefol,  as  showing  thui  ot 
renoe  of  many  vertical  sterna  • 
each  other.}  In  it,  a  represents  i 
stones,  b  shales,  c  coal,  and  d  tha  1 
usually  argillo-arenaceons,  in  i 
the  roots  {Stigmaria)  are  in  thdr 
tions  of  growth.  The  total  thiol 
of  tho  deposits  amounts  to  92  feet 
in  it  occur  four  planes  of  upright  Bl 
the  second  showing  different  levf 
growth  in  it,  and  six  ancient  soils, 
mounted  by  as  many  seams  or  be 
coal  of  very  different  depths,  the 
considerable  being  six  feet,  and  the  least  seam,  one  of  mere  « 
naceous  matter,  one  half  inch  thick. 

•  Ljell,  "  Tr&Tela  in  North  America,"  toI.  u.  pp.  17B-188. 

f  Brown,  "  flection  of  tho  Lowor  Coal  Mewnreg  of  the  Sydney  Cokl  Field,  in  the ; 
of  Cape  Breton"  (Qaarterlj  Journal  of  the  Qeologicnl  Society  of  London,  toI,  Tt.  p. 
After  adrerting  to  tho  doBcriptions  of  the  coal  meaearee  of  Novik  Seotib  by  Sir  C 
Lyell  (rraiels,  da.),  and  by  Mr.  Lognn  (Section  of  the  Mova  Scotia  Coal  Meun: 
the  Joggins),  Jlr.  Brown  eatimateB  the  proJuctivo  coal  meaaures  of  Cape  Bre 
more  than  10,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  Sydney  portion,  clescribed  in  this  commi 
tion,  waa,  by  raeaaurcment,  1,860  feet  thick.    The  dip  is  mentioned  u  at  an  uigle 

{  In  this  section  the  beds  are  re<luccd  to  lioriiontnlity,  iiad  are  on  a  proper 
BEole,  the  relatiTe  thickneas  of  the  beds  beiog  taken  from  tht  detailed  desoript 
them  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown  (Journal  of  the  Qeologiool  Society,  loL  n.  p.  120). 
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It  will  no  doubt  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  observer  that  such  accu- 
mulations of  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  sometimes  gravel,  intermingled  with 
layers  of  fossil  vegetation,  these  layers  based  upon  ^  soil,  probably 
moist  or  wet,  in  which  the  roots  of  certain  plants  freely  grew,  while 
vertical  stems  occurred,  as  much  sometimes  as  15  or  20  feet  high,  and 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  even  planes  of  these  old  forests  being  found 
above  each  other  in  limited  sections,  must  have  been  gradually  sub- 
mergedy  so  that,  at  intervals,  the  soil  was  sufficiently  exposed  to,  or 
near  the  atmosphere,  that  the  plants  entombed  amid  them  could  come 
under  their  proper  conditions  of  growth.  A  trough  or  other  cavity,  or 
slightly-inclined  plane  of  shore,  gradually  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  only  give  one  layer  of  vegetation,  whereas,  in  some 
ooal  districts,  where  the  seams  of  coal  are  reckoned  with  the  soils  on 
and  in  which  their  constituent  plants  grew,  50  or  more  intervals  for 
growth  may  have  to  be  accounted  for.  A  submergence  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  plants  flourished,  so  that  at  times  the  mud,  silt,  or  sand  of 
the  time  accumulated  at  a  greater  rate  than  this  submergence  could 
keep  them  beneath  the  level  of  water,  or  during  which,  though  the 
descent  of  the  land  may  have  been,  as  a  whole,  constant,  there  were 
minor  amounts  of  movement,  by  which,  after  a  subaqueous  area  had 
been  filled  up  to  the  atmosphere,  there  were  pauses  when  the  plants 
could  grow,  would  alike  appear  to  explain  the  facts  observed.  The 
section  of  the  1,860  feet  in  which  the  upright  stems  of  the  Sydney  beds 
(Gape  Breton)  occur,  shows  that  there  were  more  than  40  periods  in 
the  general  descent  of  the  mass  when  there  were  soils  in  which  the 
roots  {Stigmaria)  of  the  plants  of  the  time  and  locality  found  their 
needful  conditions  for  growth,  those  for  the  accumulation  of  the  vege- 
table matter  above  them  having  varied  materially.'*'     When  we  turn  to 


*  The  detail  of  the  general  mass  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Brown : — 


Arenaceons  and  argillaceous  shales 

Bituminous  shales 

Carbonaceous  shales 

Sandstones    . 

Conglomerate 

Limestone 

Coal 

UnderclajB    . 


Total 


Feet.  In. 

1,127  8 

26  6 

8  8 

562  0 

0  8 

8  11 

87  0 

99  6 

1,860  0 


From  this  it  would  appear,  that  while  the  calcareous  matter  (limestone),  grayel  (con- 
glomerate), and  mud-mingled  organic  matter  (bituminous  and  carbonaceous  shale), 
were  of  little  importance,  the  mass  was  composed  of  silt  and  mud  (arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  shales),  and  of  sand  (sandstone),  the  former  double  the  thickness  of  the 
latter.  The  more  pure  Tegetable  matter  (coal)  amounts  to  about  y'^th  part,  and  the 
soils  (underclays)  to  somewhat  less  than  j^th  part. 
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the  sections  of  the  European  coal  fields  of  this  kind,  similar  evidence 
presents  itself.*  In  the  section  of  the  Bristol  coal  measures  between 
the  Avon  and  Cromhall  Heath,  there  were  no  less  than  50  periods 
during  which  the  conditions  for  soils  obtained,  and  roots  (Samaria) 
were  freely  developed  in  them,  these  soils  topped  bj  a  growth  and  accu- 
mulation of  plants,  apparently  requiring  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
for  their  existence.  The  general  thickness  of  that  series  is  about  5,000 
feet,  and  it  is  based  upon  an  accumulation  chiefly  sandy,  about  1,200 
feet  thick.  The  Glamorganshire  coal  field  gives  a  still  greater  deposit 
of  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravel,  intermingled  with  soils  in  which  roots  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  plants  of  the  time  spread  out  freely,  most  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  covered  by  beds  or  seams  of  coal,  the 
thickness  of  which  necessarily  depended  upon  the  duration  of  the  con- 
ditions needful  for  the  growth  and  accumulation  of  their  component 
plants.  The  mass  of  these  various  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan- 
sea may  be  estimated  at  about  11,000  feet ;  so  that  if  accumulated  by 
subsidence,  horizontal  beds  piled  on  each  other,  it  would  have  to  be 
inferred  that  in  this  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  that  geological 
time,  there  had  been  a  somewhat  tranquil  descent  of  mineral  deposits, 
sometimes  capable  of  supporting  the  growth  of  plants  requiring  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  but  most  commonly  beneath  water,  for  a  depth  by 
which  the  first-formed  deposits  became  lowered  more  than  two  miles 
from  their  original  position.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  thickness  is 
not  really  that  of  the  general  mass,  as  the  component  beds  might  have 
been  accumulated  one  against  each  other,  as  happens  in  single  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  beds  (figs.  38,  57),  and  as  no  doubt  has  more 
often  to  be  taken  into  account  than  it  has  been,  in  the  calculations  of 
thickness.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  these  coal  deposits, 
where  planes  of  vegetation  of  a  peculiar  kind  seem  so  frequently  to 
have  been  based  on  very  soft  soils,  and  the  whole  has  been  so  inter- 
mingled with  continuous  accumulations  of  mud,  that  the  general  sections 
appear  often  to  point  to  great  thickness,  more  particularly  when  the 
component  beds  are,  after  dipping  downwards,  found  rising  with  similar 
characters  at  a  considerable  distance,  though,  no  doubt,  the  unevenness 
in  many  of  the  deposits  should  be  well  considered,  and  the  probable 
value  of  the  general  decrease  of  the  whole  thickness  from  such  causes 
be  duly  estimated. 

Though  the  fine  mud  of  the  time  (now  argillaceous  shales),  gives 
little  information  as  to  deep  or  shallow  water  in  which  it  may  have  been 
deposited  from  mechanical  suspension,  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  mea- 

*  See  the  detail  of  the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  Gloucestershire, 
(Vertical  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Sheets  1-11),  and  descrip- 
tions of  portions  of  the  same  districts  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-212). 
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sores  very  frequently  show  that  they  have  heen  far  more  the  reBoIt  of 
sands  drifted  along  the  bottom  of  moving  water,  than  of  having  been 
mechBDically  enspended  in  it.  Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  the  Banda 
ig  much  that  which  would  be  expected  from  a  pushing  forward  of  the 
bottom  detritus  into  a  shallow  depression,  where  the  conditions  may 
hsve  been  so  changed  by  alteration  of  levels  that  the  sand  of  a  higher 
ritoation,  and  nearer  its  source  of  sopply,  was  readily  transported  into 
h.    Sections  of  the  subjoined  kind  (fig.  186)  are  of  the  commonest 


ooenrrence  in  many  parts  of  the  British  coal  measnres,  and  they  would 
appear  not  less  common  in  the  great  coal  deposits  of  North  America 
and  parts  of  Europe,  the  geological  age  of  which  has  been  considered 
somewhat  equivalent.  By  careful  removal  of  the  npper  surfaces  of  these 
beds,  the  overlaps  of  the  differently-drifted  laminse  may  be  seen,  and 
occasionally  still  better  in  coast  exposures.  The  following  (fig.  187)  is 
a  sketch*  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  exposed  on  the 
coast  near  Nolton  Haven,  Pembrokeshire,  showing  the  difient  margins 
of  the  sand,  as  its  various  drifts  proceeded. 


An  observer  having  thus  obtained  evidence  of  the  apparent  growth 
and  accumulation  of  terrestrial  plants  in  place,  and  the  rooting  of  at 
least  some  of  them  in  soils  beneath  of  such  a  character  that  fine  rootlets 

if  Soutli  Wsl«8  with  tha 
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could  Spread  freely  unid  their  ports,  liss  to  look  oarefnlly  into  the 
species  of  these  and  other  plants  entombed  in  the  general  mass,  endea- 
TOnring  to  see  If  there  ma;  not  be  some  drifted  amid  the  mod,  silt,  and 
Bands,  and  even  included  among  die  coal  itself^  which  ma;  differ  from 
those  inferred  to  have  grown  on  the  spot.  -  There  would  appear  mneh 
to  accomplish  on  this  head,  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  seems  pro- 
bable  that  while  some  plants  have  thriven  in  the  planes  of  vegetable 
matter  now  converted  into  coal,  others,  even  trees,  have  been  borne 
into  the  general  mass  of  vegetation,  by  water  transporting  them,  as 
man;  a  river  now  does.  Matted  masses  of  plants  are  often  discovered 
among  the  sandstones,  as  if  drifted  by  some  stream,  transporting  such 
plants  on  its  surface,  while  it  pushed  onwards  the  sands  beneath  it, 
streaks  of  such  intermingled  vegetation  sometimes  extending  many 
yards  in  length,  and  occurring  amid  sandstones,  the  component  sands 
of  which  have  been  thus  accumulated.  The  following  is  a  sketch  (fig. 
188)  of  the  upper  surface  of  part  of  one  of  these  vegetable  drifts  at 
Fembrey,  Gaermarthenshire,  in  which  multitudes  of  the  stems  of  SigU- 
larice  and  Lepidodcndra,  chiefly  the  former,  and  now  converted  into 
coal,  are  crossed  and  matted  together  in  all  directions. 


These  drifts  of  plants,  now  forming  streaks  of  coaly  matter  in  the 
sandstones  or  shales  including  them,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  though 
numerous  coal  beds  may  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  vege- 
tation in  place,  the  roots  of  which  required  and  penetrated  a  suitable 
soil  beneath,  it  might  so  happen  that  extensive  and  deep  accumnlations 
of  drifted  plants  may  wholly  form  coal  beds  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, so  that  an  observer,  while  investigating  coal  deposits,  should 
carefully  weigh  any  evidence  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  that  pointing  to 
the  growth  of  plants  in  the  situations  where  their  remains  now  constitate 
.  ooftl.     The  two  modes  of  accomulation  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
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each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be.  often  intermingled, 
sometimes  conditions  prevailing  more,  or  even  entirely,  in  favour  of  one 
instead  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as 
careful  investigations  have  proceeded,  the  evidence  of  the  growth  in 
place  of  the  mass  of  plants  now  constituting  extensive  coal  beds,  during 
the  time  when  the  chief  coal  accumulations  of  Europe  and  America 
were  effected,  has  been  gaining  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  soils  beneath 
most  of  the  coal  beds  and  containing  roots  {Stigmarid)  have  been  very 
commonly  found.'*' 

An  observer  will  not  long  have  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
extensive  coal  districts  without  usually  finding  that,  while  certain  beds 
of  coal  can  be  traced  outcropping  for  long  distances,  and  found  when 
rank  far  beneath  the  surface  at  various  depths,  according  to  circum- 
stances, others  are  more  local,  mere  patches,  as  it  were,  amid  sheets 
of  vegetable  matter  far  more  persistent  over  wider  areas.  In  like 
manner,  some  of  the  former  mud,  silt,  or  sands,  accumulated  at  the 
same  time,  present  a  more  common  character,  scattered  over  extensive 
districts,  than  others,  the  muds  usually,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  component  parts  having  been  diffused  in  a  fine  state  of  mechanical 
suspension  in  water,  being  the  most  persistent.  Taking  the  chief 
sheets  of  coal  as  guides,  duly  weighing  the  kind  and  amount  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  accompanying  ancient  muds,  silts,  sands,  and  gravels,  and 
reducing  the  section  and  plan,  so  that  all  embarrassments  ot  contorted 
or  simply  tilted  beds,  with  any  fractures  or  dislocations  which  the 
whole  accumulation  may  have  sustained,  be  removed,  it  will  be  seen 
how  far  these  sheets  of  interstratified  matter  may  extend  in  a  manner 
requiring  an  even,  or  nearly  even  surface,  over  a  wide  space.  To 
accomplish  such  an  object,  it  will  be  obvious  that  an  observer  should 
free  himself  from  mere  local  variations,  and  attend  to  the  evidence 
presented  on  the  large  scale.  Thus  it  may  be  required  that  all  the 
coal  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whether  remaining  as 
patches,  reposing  on  older  rocks,  or  simply  exposed  by  the  action  of 
denuding  causes,  which  have  removed  some  covering  of  subsequent 
deposits,  should  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  with  reference  to  any 
portion  of  dry  land  of  which  they  may  have  constituted  an  addition, 
and  from  which  the  needful  supply  of  mud,  silt,  sands,  or  gravel,  now 

*  These  soils,  though  far  from  haying  been  acknowledged  as  such,  have  long  been 
known,  and  employed  as  gaides  by  the  working  colliers,  whose  experience  taught  them 
their  frequent  occurrence  beneath  beds  of  coal,  the  more  especially  where  they  oonsti- 
tate,  as  they  frequently  do,  excellent  materials  for  the  fire-bricks  so  often  required  in 
our  coal  districts,  for  Uie  different  metallurgical  and  other  uses  for  which  that  fuel  is 
employed.  The  name  giyen  to  these  ancient  soils  yaries  in  different  districts — underclat/, 
hottonutone,  and  undercUff,  are  not  uncommon  names  in  South  Wales  and  the  west  of 
Sngland.  The  ganisler  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  is  a  bed  or  beds  of  this  kind. 
Though  so  long  known  to  the  coal  miner,  they  haye  been  rarely  noticed  until  lately  in 
oolliery  sections. 
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forming  its  accompanying  beds  of  shale,  orgillaoeons  and  arenaceous, 
sandstone  and  conglometate,  were  derived. 

With  regard  to  the  sheets  of  vegetable  matter,  now  constitnting  coal 
beds,  they  sometimes  present  traoes  of  water  action  on  their  surfaces, 
mach  reminding  as  of  the  erosion  to  be  seen  upon  extensive  areas  of 
bog,  channels  being  cut  out  by  drainage  and  nmning  waters.  Sands 
have  been  sometimes  drifted  above  suoh  sheets  of  vegetable  matter, 
before  they  became  consolidated,  removing  mud,  or  even  saads,  first 
covering  them,  as  in  the  following  section  (fig.  189) — 


where  <2  is  a  coal  bed  reposing  on  an  ancient  soil  e,  full  of  roots  (iS(^ 
maria),  and  c,  mud  (shale)  first  covering  the  vegetable  matter  (coal), 
but  which  was  subsequently  cut  into  by  the  water  drifting  the  sand 
(sandstone)  (,  a  deposit  covered  Bubsequently  by  mud  (shale)  a.  In 
this  manner  many  s  portion  of  the  bed  once  resting  on  coal  may  be 
found  swept  away  in  parts,  even  to  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  coal 
beds  themselves.  The  Forest  of  Dean  presents  an  excellent  example 
of  channels  cut  in  the  vegetable  matter  (now  forming  coal)  of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  coal  measures  there  seen.  The  chief  channel 
represented  in  the  annexed  plan  (a,  b,  fig.  190),  has  long  been  known 
to  the  colliers  of  the  district  as  the  "  Horse."  Mr.  Buddie  very  care- 
fully examined  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  "Horse"  and  its 
tributaries  (c,  c,  c),  known  as  the  "Lows,"  whence  it  would  appear 


that  when  the  vegetation  was  in  an  easily  removable  state,  like  that  of 
some  bogs,  drainage  water  had  cut  out  a  main  and  subsidiary  channels. 
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into  which  a  Bubseqnent  deposit  of  sand  was  thrown  down,  covering 
over  the  whole  surface,  as  any  sand  deposit  might  now  do  a  great  area 
of  bog  if  submerged.'*' 

As  proving  that  the  unequal  action  of  water  was  not  confined  to  that 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  sheets  of  vegetable  matter,  it  is  needful  to 
remark  that  careful  observation  will  frequently  show  this  to  have  hap- 
pened with  other  portions  of  th6  coal  measures.  The  following  section 
(fig.  191),  observed  on  a  clifi*,  composed  of  these  rooks,  between  Little 

fig.  101. 


Haven  and  Gouldtrop  Road,  Pembrokeshire,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
circumstance.  Herein  a  deposit  of  mud  (shale),  a,  a,  seems  to  have 
been  cut  into  by  a  furrow  at  5,  extending  to  <?,  the  water  which  made  it 
bearing  in  sand,  and  mud  being  again  accumulated  over  the  sand  at  d. 
A  sweep  of  the  surface  appears  now  to  have  occurred,  and  on  the  side 
e  sands  were  thrown  down  from  mechanical  suspension  (the  component 
layers  being  quite  flat,  and  unmarked  by  diagonal  drifting),  into  a 
cavity  formed  in  that  direction,  by  which  the  previous  mud  deposit, 
a  ay  was  worn  away.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  local  mode  of 
deposit  then  changed,  and  mud,  //,  was  again  spread  over  the  surface 
'  of  the  first  accumulation,  its  modifications,  and  the  deposits  which  fol- 
lowed those  modifications. 

While  adverting  to  various  changes  produced  by  the  removal  and 
deposit  of  the  mineral  matter  of  coal-bearing  deposits,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  notice  the  evidence  often  afibrded  by  the  coal  measures  as  to 
the  lapse  of  time  during  which  their  accumulation  was  efiected.  The 
various  growths  of  plants  upon  different  soils,  and  the  general  thick- 
ness of  the  mass,  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  though  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  found 
entombed  in  these  beds  may  have  been  considerable ;  the  sand  and  mud 
deposits  may  also  have  been  somewhat  readily  efiected,  and,  from  a 
rapid  mode  of  accumulation,  the  soils  (underclays)  may  also  have  been 
soon  formed.     When,  however,  pebbles  and  small  grains  of  coal  itself, 

*  The  "Hone"  has  been  followed  in  the  working  of  the  coal  bed  in  which  it  occars 
(that  named  the  Coleford  High  Delf)  for  about  two  miles,  and  it  has  been  found  to  vary 
in  breadth  Arom  170  to  340  yards.  Quartz  pebbles  are  obserred  in  some  portions  of 
the  sandstone  ooTering  up  the  *' Horse"  and  the  <<LowS|"  as  also  fragments  of  coal 
and  ironstone. — ^Buddie,  **  Qeologioal  Transactions/'  vol.  vi. 
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are  discoyered  amid  the  sand-drifts  and  deposits  of  the  period,  we 
seem  to  advance  somewhat  farther  in  the  evidence  of  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  We  certainly  do  not  know  that  required,  under  fitting 
conditions,  for  converting  the  vegetation  of  the  kind  and  period  into 
the  coal,  so  that  beds  of  it,  partially  broken  up,  may  be  used  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  higher  deposits  of  the  general  mass.  Herein  there  may  be 
somewhat  of  a  difficulty.  Still,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  and 
with  due  reference  to  the  action  of  running  water  on  land,  or  breaker 
action  on  the  shores  of  waters,  also  required,  no  little  lapse  of  time 
would  appear  needed  for  the  changes  in  the  vegetable  matter,  its  re- 
moval in  part,  and  its  redeposit.  It  sometimes  happens  in  certain  coal- 
measure  districts,  that  the  ironstones  also  of  previously-formed  strata 
have  in  like  manner  been  broken  up,  and  pebbles  of  them  drifted  into 
beds  amid  other  detrital  deposits.  Whatever  may  be  the  time  required, 
there  has  been  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  coal,  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  ironstone,  the  breaking  up  of  both,  and  their  distribution 
in  higher  portions  of  a  series  of  generally  similar  accumulations.  When 
sufficiently  large,  the  pebbles  of  coal  (and  they  are  sometimes  discovered 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter)  often  exhibit  the  jointed  or  cleavage 
structure  of  the  beds  whence  they  were  derived,  their  planes  of  cleavage 
taking  various  directions  in  the  coal-pebble  beds  of  which  they  now 
form  parts,  while  the  cleavage  of  the  outside  portions  of  the  stems  of 
Sigillariay  occasionally  drifted  with  them,  and  converted  into  coal,  have 
a  constant  direction  in  the  same  beds.  Moreover,  rounded  portions  of 
coal  of  a  distinct  character,  and  known  in  lower  portions  of  the  general 
deposits,  have  been  found  higher  in  the  series,  and  little  doubt  can 
exist  that  at  the  time  they  were  detached,  they  had  undergone  the 
same  order  of  change  as  their  parent  beds,  and  that,  even  if  these  have 
been  still  further  modified,  the  same  modification  from  similarity  of 
structure  had  extended,  under  the  same  general  infiuence  to  which  the 
whole  mass  of  these  deposits  has  been  exposed,  to  these  pebbles  also. 
Certain  beds,  well  exhibited  amid  the  quarries  of  the  Town  HiU,  Swan- 
sea, are  highly  illustrative  of  the  pell-mell  drift  of  such  coal  pebbles 
with  stems  of  Sigillaria,  the  latter  showing  the  forms  of  many  a  coal 
pebble  beneath,  the  plants  having  conformed  in  a  soft  state  to  the  hard 
pebbles  of  the  coal,  itself  a  substance  probably  derived  from  plants  of 
the  same  genus,  and  often  also  of  the  same  species  as  the  stemSy  inters 
mingled  and  entangled  in  the  common  drift. 

The  necessity  of  land  for  the  sufficient  supply  of  the  detrital  matter 
of  the  "coal  measures''  would  appear  a  somewhat  needful  condition 
carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind,  since  the  mass  of  the  coal  measures  of 
the  British  Islands  would  require  its  contents  to  be  measured  by  no 
small  amount  of  cubic  miles  of  mineral  matter,  worn  away  from  some 
Other  position  which  its  parent  rocks,  even  themselves,  perhaps,  detrital, 
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may  have  occupied  at  a  distance  whence  thej  could  have  been  moved. 
An  obeeryer  has  next  to  inquire  how  far  the  removal  of  this  large 
amount  of  detritus  has  been  accomplished  by  breaker  action,  or  by 
other  means,  for  distribution  at  the  bottom  of  water.  Here  the  great 
sheets  of  vegetation,  based  upon  old  soils  in  many  situations,  and  often 
so  frequently  repeated,  afford  him  important  aid,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  composed  of  marine  plants,  neither  are  the  numerous  upright  stems, 
in  their  places  of  growth,  marine.  Over  some  wide  spaces,  and  through 
considerable  thicknesses  of  deposits,  no  trace  of  a  sea-bottom  is  found, 
though  the  remains  of  molluscs,  inferred  to  be  forms  similar  to  those 
now  detected  in  rivers  or  fresh-water  lakes,  have  been  discovered. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  many  districts,  and  through  considerable 
thicknesses,  it  is  not  so  as  a  whole,  even  for  the  comparatively  limited 
area  of  the  British  Islands,  for  here  and  there  the  forms  of  marine 
molluscs  are  discovered  amid  the  other  deposits.  Proceeding  from 
south  to  north  over  this  area,  it  is  found  that  the  remains  of  other 
marine  animals,  as  well  as  molluscs,  are  entombed  in  beds  interstratified 
with  the  coal  deposits,  even  somewhat  thick  limestones  affording  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  sea  for  a  time  sufficient  for  the  growth  and  con- 
tinued increase  of  different  marine. creatures  at  intervals  between  the 
conditions  of  the  ordinary  kind  obtaining  in  these  coal  deposits.'*'  Duly 
flattening  out  all  the  present  inequalities  of  the  British  coal  districts, 
and  reducing  the  whole  towards  horizontality,  several  thousand  square 
mileB  of  tolerably  even  ground  would  appear  to  present  themselves, 
mnch  reminding  an  observer  of  some  great  delta,  such  as  those  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Quorra,  or  the  Mississippi,  in  a  state  of  descent  as  regards 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  the  land  was  depressed, 
and  the  fall  and  velocity  of  some  great  river  or  rivers  for  the  time 
inereased,  detritus  was  borne  readily  onwards  over  sinking  sheets  of 
vegetation. 

That  some  sheets  of  vegetation  should  be  more  extensive  than  others 
could  scarcely  otherwise  than  happen  under  such  conditions ;  or  that 
ooeasionally  also  the  sea  waters  became  introduced,  should  there  be  any 
partial  subsidence  so  great  that  these  waters  entered  areas  of  different 

*  Except  in  some  rare  and  higher  part  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  series,  even 
nuU  coal-seams  cannot  be  traced  in  that  rock  in  Southwestern  England  and  South 
Wfllee.  At  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  same  district,  notwith- 
ff  #TH  its  great  thickness,  exhibits  no  admixture  of  marine  remains  with  those  of 
tvnftrial  Tegetation  and  of  the  molluscs  possessing  forms  resembling  those  now 
inhabiting  firesh  waters.  The  same  general  conditions  appear  to  haye  reached  as  far 
north,  in  the  British  Islands,  as  Northern  Wales  and  Derbyshire.  Still  further  north, 
howerer,  coal  beds  become  more  intermingled  with  the  mass  of  supporting  calcareous 
dspMits  (mountain  or  carboniferous  limestones),  so  that  the  latter  include  among  them 
•hales,  sandstones,  and  coal;  thus  showing  that,  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  area, 
the  conditions  for  the  growth  and  entombment  of  this  kind  of  vegetation  commenced  at 
an  earlier  geological  period  than  in  the  southern. 
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dimensions^  -while  lakes  of  fresh  water  were  tenanted  by  suitable  inhabi- 
tants, and  even  limestones  were  formed,  embedding  their  remains. 
That  the  general  conditions  should  be  introduced  earlier  at  one  portion 
of  a  given  area  than  another,  might  be  anticipated,  if  some  general  sea- 
bottom,  preceding  any  extension  of  a  delta  or  accumulation  of  that 
order  had  been  sufficiently  raised  either  by  the  amount  of  deposits 
thrown  down  upon  it,  or  by  general  movements  in  the  mass  of  such  sear 
bottom,  and  adjoining  dry  land,  so  that  the  vegetation  of  the  low  flat 
grounds  of  the  time  could  flourish.  To  whatever  extent  this  or  any 
other  view  of  a  similar  kind  may  assist  observation  with  respect  to  the 
general  circumstances  connected  with  these  coal  deposits,  the  geolo* 
gist,  in  search  of  evidence  of  dry  lands  in  certain  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  given  geological  times,  should  carefully  attend  to  any 
which  may  present  itself  in  favour  of  terrestrial  plants  having  grown  at 
or  near  the  place  where  their  remains  are  now  discovered.  *  It  will  rea- 
dily be  inferred  that  circumstances  may  have  occurred  at  different 
geological  dates,  in  fitting  situations  under  which  vegetation  may  have 
been  entombed,  producing  layers  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  different 
conditions  of  change,  so  that  anthracite,  bituminous  coals,  or  lignite 
may  now  occur  among  the  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  gravel,  accumulated  at 
those  different  dates.  This  is  now  well  understood ;  and  the  deposits 
to  which  the  term  ^^coal  measures"  has  been  especially  assigned  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  have  only  been  selected  for  notice,  because 
of  easy  access  in  several  parts  of  those  continents.  Coal  deposits  of 
importance  are  now  well  known  in  Asia,  Australia,  and  some  oth«r 
regions.  How  far  there  may  be  proof  of  the  growth,  in  plaoe,  of  the 
plants  which  have  furnished  the  materials  for  the  carbonaceous  portions 
of  these  accumulations,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  slight  geological  interest, 
as  supplying  information  not  only  of  the  dry  land  of  the  relative  time 
which  the  general  evidence  may  lead  us  to  infer  most  probable,  but  also 
of  the  kind  of  vegetation  which,  under  certain  conditions,  flourished  at 
such  times  in  given  regions. 

To  return  to  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  the  ^British  Islands  for 
the  purpose  of  again  illustrating  how  much  may  sometimes,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  be  observed  in  minor  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  find  two  other  instances  at  different  geological  dates ;  one,  during 
the  accumulation  of  the  group  of  beds  known  as  the  oolitic  series  and 
the  other,  at  the  close  of  its  deposit,  when  vertical  stems  so  ooear  that 
we  have  further  evidence  of  plants  entombed  in  their  places  of  growth. 
The  coal  beds  of  the  oolitic  series  in  Yorkshire  have  been  long  known  as 
occurring  on  a  "geological  horizon,"  to  adopt  the  term  of  Humboldt,  with 
limestones,  and  clays,  replete  with  marine  organic  remains,  on  the  south 
of  England ;  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  pointed  out,  in  1832,  that  the 
vertical  stems  of  the  Hquisetum  columnare,  apparently  in  the  positions 
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in  which  they  grew,  were  not  only  found  in  the  shale  and  sandstone  of 
these  deposits  on  the  coast,  but  also  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  on  the 
northwestern  escarpment  o(  the  Yorkshire  moorland,  pointing  to  the 
Bubmergence  of  many  square  miles  of  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
plants  were  quietly  entombed  in  the  mud  or  sand  accumulating  round 
them.* 

The  Island  of  Portland,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  also  affords  evi- 
dence of  trees  in  place,  some  standing  as  they  grew,  with  the  soil  pre- 
ierred  on  which  they  spread  their  roots.  These  soils  have  long  been 
known  by  the  quarrymen  of  the  island  as  the  ^^  dirt-beds."t  While 
some  trees  are  rooted  in  their  ancient  soils,  others  are  prostrate,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  section  (fig.  192);  one  much 
reminds  us  of  the  x^^  submarine  or  sunk  forests"  (fig.  152,  p.  434)  so 
firequent  on  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.    In  this  section^  the  erect 

Tig.  102. 


d  — 


and  prostrate  remains  of  trees,  among  which  occur  those  of  cycadeous 
plants,  with  the  soil  of  the  period  (a,  i),  repose  on  a  calcareous  rock  ({?,  c), 
containing  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals,  and  resting  upon  the 
marine  oolitic  limestones  (c2,  d)y  commonly  known  as  the  Portland  oolite. 
Above  the  remains  of  the  trees  and  cycadeous  plants  there  are  other 
calcareous  deposits  (e,  e),  also  containing  animal  remains,  pointing  to 
accumulation  in  fresh  waters,  and  known  as  the  Purbeck  beds,  fi-om 
being  well  exhibited  at  that  locality,  on  the  coast  eastward  from 
Portland. 

Thus  the  vegetation  and  the  soil  upon  which  it  flourished  are  included 
in  an  accumulation  effected  in  fresh  water,  implying  that  dry  land 
existed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  anterior  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
Vmrn  an  attentive  examination  of  the  district,!  Professor  E.  Forbes 

*  Mvoliiioiiy  <<  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,"  vol.  i.  p.  891. 

f  Ihfte  beds  were  first  described  by  Mr.  Webster,  **  Qeol.  Trans.,"  toL  IL  p.  41. 

%  Am  naoy  as  three  of  these  **  dirt-beds"  haye  been  noticed  in  some  parts  of  this 
MiIm  of  depodts  in  Portland — different  remains  of  successive  soils,  perhaps  not  always 
of  tzaeUj  the  same  equal  date,  though  representing  general  conditions  of  the  time. 
Only  o&e  of  snoh  **  dirt-beds"  is  represented  in  the  section,  for  more  clear  illustration 
€f  tke  geaeral  airenmstances  under  consideration. 

I  The  aaoient  soil,  with  its  trees,  some  prostrate,  and  others  in  their  place  of  growth. 
If  not  confined  to^the  Isle  of  Portland.  It  may  be  also  weU  seen  amid  beds  of  the  Pur- 
beck series,  in  the  east  cliff  of  Lulworth  Cove,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.    With 

82 
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found  that  the  frosh-watcr  animals,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  covering  beds,  were  not  changed  by  the  conditions 
permitting  the  production  of  the  ^'dirt-bed,''  and  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  being  the  same  as  in  the  calcareous  beds  immediately  beneath. 
Ho  found,  moreover,  that  there  had  been  three  successions  of  species  in 
the  Purbeck  deposits.  As  to  the  general  character  of  those  beds,  the 
Professor  ascertained  that  while  the  higher  and  lower  accumulations 
bear  evidence  (from  their  organic  contents)  of  having  been  deposited  in 
fresh  waters,  the  central  portion  points  to  alternations  of  fresh  water, 
brackish  water,  and  sea.  Altogether  a  highly  interesting  series  of  facts, 
sho¥ring  a  disappearance  of  the  sea,  and  the  formation  of  dry  land,  by 
which  animals  inhabiting  fresh  water  could  obtain  the  conditions  for 
their  existence,  the  actual  evidence  of  this  dry  land  in  particular  por- 
tions of  the  area,  and  the  continuance  of  the  fresh  water  accumulations 
by  some  change,  during  which,  while  the  soil  or  soils  became  submerged 
beneath  the  fresh  water,  the  sea  was  not  admitted.  A  time  came,  how- 
ever, when  the  sea  was  let  in,  brackish  water  also  occurring ;  but  this 
did  not  last,  for  we  find  again  fresh-water  deposits  above  these  deposits. 
Professor  E.  Forbes  mentions,  that  so  far  as  the  remains  of  the  inverte- 
brate animals  extend,  it  would  be  impossible,  without  the  evidence  to  be 
obtained  from  superposition  of  other  accumulations,  to  say  whether  the 
fresh-water  deposits  belonged  to  the  oolitic,  cretaceous,  or  tertiary 
series  of  rocks.*  Referring  back  to  the  time  (p.  464)  when  a  depres- 
sion of  the  lands  'then  above  water  in  the  area  of  Southern  England 
was  in  progress,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series  of  deposits 
(various  limestones,  sometimes  oolitic,t  sands,  and  clays),  spread  over 
the  submerged  rocks,  the  animals  of  the  period  even  boring  into  them 
under  favourable  conditions  (p.  469),  the  depression  apparently  ceased 
not  long  after  that  geological  date.  Whether  the  sea-bottom  and  adja- 
cent lands  then  took  a  contrary  movement,  rising  gradually,  so  that  the 
area  occupied  by  sea  was  diminished,  and  the  shores  extended,  or  that, 
remaining  stationary,  the  detrital  and  animal  accumulations  so  filled  up 

regard  to  the  further  extension  of  these  conditions  at  that  geological  time,  it  Bhonld  be 
obserred,  that  Dr.  Fitton  mentions  an  earthy  bed  in  the  same  geological  potltioii  Ia 
Buckinghamshire  and  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  us  also  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Bonloiuuli. 
Silicified  wood  is  found  in  a  bituminous  bed  from  Boulogne  to  Cap  Grie-nei  ("Gedlogietl 
Sketch  of  the  Vicinity  of  Hastings,"  1833,  p.  76).  A  <<  dirt-bed"  is  notioed  by  Dr. 
Buckland  as  occurring,  in  its  geological  place,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire ;  ttid  Dr. 
Mantell  mentions  one  as  found  at  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  on  the  top  of  the  Portluid  bediy 
fossil  coniferous  wood  being  seen  in  abundance,  with  a  few  examples  of  Mantelliai 
"Wonders  of  Geology,"  6th  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

*  Among  other  important  obserrations,  Professor  £.  Forbes  found  that  althoo^  a 
bed  of  oysters  {Ostrea  dittorta),  occurs  as  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  middle 
diTision  of  the  Purbeok  beds,  that  the  Aresh-water  fauna  of  the  time  was  not  intermpted. 

f  The  oaleareoofl  graiaa  so  anited  together  as  to  resemble  the  roe  of  eome  fishes, 

fM-ttoao  for  thie  desoription  of  rock. 
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the  seas  around  that  the  shores  were  thrown  back,  or  that  both  these 
causes  were  in  operation,  it  would  appear  that  the  remainder  of  the 
limestones,  sands,  and  clays  of  the  oolitic  series,  with  their  animal 
remains,  was  formed  within  a  gradually-diminishing  area,  as  far  as  that 
of  the  British  Islands  was  concerned,  so  that  finally,  in  a  particular 
portion  of  it,  the  conditions  prevailed  which  produced  the  results 
observed  in  Dorsetshire,  and  by  which  the  existence  of  dry  land  in  par- 
ticular spots  is  proved,  the  remains  of  trees  being  found  rooted  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  grew. 

The  change  from  sea  to  dry  land  conditions  would  appear  to  have 
farther  continued,  for  upon  these  lower  (Purbeck)  accumulations  marked 
by  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals,  a  very  considerable  depth  of  de- 
posits is  found,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  some  large  river  or  body  of 
fresh  water  in  the  area  of  Southeastern  England.  These  accumulations, 
with  the  Purbeck  beds,  are  now  commonly  known  as  the  Wealden  series, 
ft  name  derived  from  the  beds  of  that  geological  time  found  in  the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  for  our  first  knowledge  and  numerous  subsequent  illustrations 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell.'*'  These  beds,  consisting  of 
ancient  mud,  sands,  and  calcareous  accumulations,  are  not  only  marked 
by  the  remains  of  fresh-water  molluscs,  but  also  contain  those  of  remark- 
able reptiles  {Igtmnodonj  &c.),  of  gigantic  size,t  and  of  the  terrestrial 
plants  growing  in  the  banks  of,  or  swept  down  by  a  river,  the  matter 
borne  in  mechanical  suspension  in  it  covering  the  whole  up,  as  fitting 
circumstances  for  the  deposits  occurred.  That  an  elevation  of  a  mass 
of  land,  and  its  adjoining  sea-bottom  might  first  produce  variable  mix- 
tures of  lakes  and  minor  estuaries,  and,  finally,  some  larger  rivers,  will 
readily  be  seen,  by  considering  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  by 
an  elevation  which  should  extend  the  coast  line  of  the  British  Islands 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees  (figs.  65  and 
99),  so  that  the  present  drainage  of  Western  Europe,  from  Ushant  to 
Norway,  and  from  the  Land's  End,  by  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
to  the  north  of  Scotland,  should  be  thrown  into  two  chief  drainage  de- 
presaionSy  divided  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  or  thereabouts.  At  first,  as 
tlie  Be»-t)ottom  gradually  rose,  there  would  be  many  minor  admixtures 

ci^  OTtaarieB  and  of  bodies  of  water  subsequently  rendered  fresh,  until, 

.A 

.S^*T1m  Tllgata  beds  were  described  by  Dr.  ManteU  in  1822,  in  his  "  Fossils  of  the 

JMifk  Downiy"  and  the  same  year  he  commnnicated  the  joint  observations  of  Sir 

N^fpiriiS  Ijell  and  himself  as  to  the  extension  of  these  beds  oyer  the  Weald.    The 

i|^irT•r  nUl  ftad  an  ezcellent  summary  of  the  Wealden  series,  as  known  in  England, 

'!|pii  en  the  eontlnent  of  Europe,  in  Dr.  MantelPs  **  Wonders  of  Geology,"  6th  edition, 

.   iifL  L  pfi.  860-449.    He  should  also  consult  the  works  of  Dr.  Fitton  on  the  lower  part 

iif  fte  ereUeeoni  series  (green  sand,  &c.),  contained  in  the  "  Geological  Transactions 

iSlA  PlPoeeedliigSy"  and  he  will  find  much  instruction  in  his  ''  Guide  to  the  Geology  of 

IbstingB.'' 

f  For  the  knowledge  of  these,  also,  geologists  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Dr. 
ManteU. 
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finally,  all  the  rirers  draining  into  the  Baltic,  vith  those  dow  finding 
their  way  into  the  Korth  Sea  (Elbe,  Weecr,  Ems,  Rhine),  wonld  have 
to  flow  outwards,  more  or  less  uniting  at  different  distanoea,  together 
with  the  drainage  of  the  new  area  of  dry  land,  into  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  Shetland  Isles  and  Norway,  perhaps  somewhat  about  the  sub- 
marine gulf  stretching  down  southerly  between  them  (fig.  65).  While 
this  happened  on  the  north,  all  the  rivers  in  the  English  Channel  wonld 
be  more  or  less  united,  and  flow  out  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  greatest 
depression  between  the  Land's  End  and  Ushant,  the  drainage  waters  of 
the  new  dry  land  being  also  added  to  them.  In  both  caaes  marine  de- 
posits  would  be  succeeded  at  first  by  many  intermingled  estoary  and 
fresh-water  accumulations  of  rarious  extent,  and,  flnally,  by  those  mark- 
ing at  the  month  of  the  English  Channel,  and  between  the  Shetland 
Isles  and  Norway,  the  presence  of  far  greater  rivers  than  those  which 
now  discharge  their  waters  into  any  of  the  seas  bounding  Western 
Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees.  While  the  Loire  and  the  G)a- 
ronne  might  readily  extend  their  courses  without  union  over  the  new 
dry  land,  a  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  more  complication  would  arise 
amid  the  rivers  of  the  west  part  of  Great  Britain  and  around  Ireland. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  charts,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  gather 
waters  together  into  great  rivers  outwards  between  Northern  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  between  Southern  Ireland  and  the  Land's  End. 

While  thus  so  far  advanced  upon  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  presence  and  disappearance  of  dry  land  in  so  limited 
an  area  as  that  which  has  been  noticed,  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to 
advert  to  the  great  change  which  subsequently  converted  a  very  ex- 
tended portion  of  the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface  again  into  » 
sea-bottom,  upon  which  a  considerable  thickness  of  mud  and  sands 
(green-sands  and  gault),  with  a  thick  covering  of  calcareous  matter 
(chalk)  was  accumulated.  This  was  apparently  accomplished  by  a 
somewhat  gradual  depression  of  a  sea-bottom  making  way  for  the 
detritus  borne  to,  and  over  it,  in  addition  to  so  much  of  the  volume  of 
deposit  as  was  due  solely  to  the  accumulation  of  the  hard  parts  of 
marine  animals,  for  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  greater  general  area 
being  gradually  covered,  b3  this  portion  of  geological  time  advanced,  so 
that  the  higher  beds  overlapped  or  overspread  the  lower,  the  upper 
members  of  this  series  of  deposits  (the  cretaceous),  thus  reaobing 
beyond  the  lower  in  Northern  and  in  Southwestern  England.  Agmi 
conditions  changed  over  the  same  area,  and  in  the  supra-cretaceonB  or 
tertiary  time  we  find  deposits  according  with  such  altered  dronm- 
■taiLoetf  and  showing  that  dry  land  was  then  intermingled  with  sea; 
that  time  were  estoaries  and  fresh-water  lakes  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
there  wcra  oioillations  of  the  land  and  sea-bottom,  producing  submei^ 
genua  baueadi  and  emergence  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ocean. 
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These  oscilktiom  and  their  conseqaeaces  hare  beeo,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  432),  coDtinned  up  to  the  present  acynstments  of  land  and  water, 
when  we  have  atmospheric  influences  and  the  sea  wearing  awa;  the 
fbrmer,  the  matter  thus  removed  rariablj  dispersed  along  the  shores 
aod  over  the  adjacent  sea-bottom,  no  donbt  entombing  a  mass  of  the 
remains  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  time  and  area — the 
whole,  with  the  dry  land  and  its  lakes,  rirers,  and  estnaries,  ready  to 
be  elevated  above,  or  depressed  beneath  the  ocean  level,  as  has  hap- 
pened over  the  same  area  at  previous  geological  times. 

The  footprints  of  animals  and  cracked  surfaces  of  beds  also  afford 
the  observer  the  means  of  judging  of  the  presence  of  dry  land  at  par- 
ticnlar  times.  These  have  of  late  received  their  well-deserved  share 
of  attention.    Although,  as  in  the  plan  beneath  (fig.  198),  when  no- 


Mvering  a  clay  or  shale  bed,  he  detects  a  splitting  of  parts  corre- 
sponding with  that  seen  upon  the  drying  of  any  mud  or  clay  surface 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  he  would  be  led  to  infer  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere  with  such  a  surface,  and  the  consequent  presence  of  land, 
so  as  at  least  to  permit  a  space  to  be  exposed  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
produce  this  amount  of  desiccation ;  such,  for  example,  as  on  somewhat 
flat  shores  upon  which  there  were  great  differences  in  the  spring  and 
neap  tides  (p.  103),  the  evidence  becomes  more  perfect,  by  the  addition 
of  the  well-marked  footprints  of  animals.  Such  footprints  have  now 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world — Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
— ^with  and  without  the  evidences  of  the  cracks  pointing  to  exposure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  highly  important,  as  showing  the  tread  of 
T"»*^''  va  shores  or  in  waters  so  shallow  and  tranquil,  that  creatures 
brHthing  id  the  air  and  walking  on  soft  ground  left  the  prints  of  their 
ftotsteps  nniiunred  behind  them.  The  following  sketch  (fig.  194)  is 
4Rha&  from  the  figure  by  Dr.  Sickler,  of  footprints  in  the  red  sand- 
^loaa  ipaxTj  at  Hessberg,  near  Hildburghausen,  Saxony,*  and  well 

*  Tkwi  ftotprlnta  kppe*r  to  hsva  attraoted  KttentiOD  *t  Hcuberg,  «boiit  1B88  or 
UU,  -vkm  tli«j  war*  deuirlbed  bj  I>r.  Holinbaiiin  sod  Prafbsmr  Kanp,  tha  lattw  of 
lAou  gav*  til*  awlmwlit  oonaidsred  to  have  fbrmed  tbcm  the  uami  of  OUrot\triam.  Dr. 
flkUar  published  a  further  aeooant  of  thsm  id  a  Istter  to  Blumenbaoh  In  1684.  Prior 
to  lUa  dUeoraiT  (1828),  Dr.  Duncan  gave  an  aoeoant  {TransaatiouB  of  the  Boyal 
Bode^  of  Edlnbiu^  ^L  xL)  of  dmilar  foototepa  found  in  the  new  rod  nnditoneo  of 
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illoBtratee  both  Bach  impreBsionB  and  cracks  from  deeice&tioti.     While 
these  footprints  have  been  considered  as  those  of  reptiles,  some  of 


gigantic  Batrachians,  others  have  been  disoOTered  of  fonns  from  vhicb 
tiiej  have  been  attributed  to  birds  of  different  species  and  sizes.     To 

Flc.ltt. 


these  Professor  Hitchcock  long  since  called  attention  as  occurring  in  a 
red  sandstone  series  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  United  States.* 

Corn  CoDkle  Mnir,  DnmMesalure,  and  In  I8S4  Dr.  Dqdcui  infonmd  Dr.  Badklaod 
(Bridgewftter  TreatiBe,  toI.  i.  p.  269)  that  like  impressiooB  had  been  roiuid  in  the  mbw 
Beriea  of  depOBlta,  10  miles  tiom  the  former  locaUt;^,  and  2  miles  from  the  town  of 
DnmMeB. 

*  FrofeSBor  Hitehoook  deaorihed  these  footprlntB  under  the  name  of  0\  nilliii  imiUl.  In 
the  American  Joomtil  of  Seienoe,  Tol.  iiii.,  1836,  wid  also  in  lus  Beport  on  the 
Geologj  of  MaBBaohufletts.  Sir  Charles  Ljell  also  giTee  an  acconnt  of  them  In  hii 
TraTeU  In  North  Ameriaa,  chap.  12.  The  footprints  are  of  Tariooa  eiiea,  tome  not 
tenger  thas  thooe  of  oar  eommon  tatiderlingi,  irhile  others  exceed  that  of  the  ostrieh, 
f  Ifi  Inohea  in  length,  eioIouTe  of  the  largest  claw,  two  inohea  long.  Dr. 
B  the  djuenaions  of  this  aapposed  bird,  obierree  (Bridgewatar 
■,4Q),IWt'ilB  the  AMeanoBtrioh,  which  weighs  100  Iba.,  and  is  nine 
WAwIibIb  aliMt  &nr  feet,  and  that  of  the  foot  ten  Inohea." 
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The  preceding  sketch  (fig.  195)  is  taken  from  among  the  illustrations 
given  by  the  Professor. 

With  regard  to  these  impressions  being  those  of  birds,  Professor  Owen 
points  out  that,  taken  by  themselves,  they  ''  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  inference  of  the  progression  of  the  highly-developed  organization  of 
birds  of  flight  by  the  creatures  which  have  left  them.*''*' 

The  footsteps  attributed  to  reptiles  have,  in  part,  been  assigned  as 
probable  to  the  Labyrinthodonyif  whose  bones  have  been  discovered  in 
the  same  series  of  deposits.  As  still  further  showing  contact  of  the  air 
with  mud  or  sand  where  these  or  other  animals  have  left  the  imprints 
of  their  feet,  marks  in  the  same  as  well  as  other  surfaces  of  associ- 
ated beds  have  been  discovered,  strongly  resembling  those  left  on  clay 
or  sand  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  such  as  may  often  be  observed  on  coasts 
when  the  tide  is  out.;|;  These  various  impressions  have  usually  been 
made  upon  layers  of  clay  or  mud,  sand  having  been  tranquilly  accumu- 
lated over  the  hardened  surface  retaining  the  footprints  and  other  marks. 
As  the  resulting  marl,  clay,  or  shale  is  frequently  broken  by  the  removal 
of  the  sandstone  bed  covering  it,  the  lower  surface  of  the  latter  usually 
reveals  the  condition  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  former  before  it  was 
overspread  by  the  sand.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  impressions 
on  the  upper  surfaces  of  sandstones  themselves,  which,  though  not  so 
well  defined,  resemble  footprints  on  sand  subsequently  and  quietly 
covered  over  by  mud.§ 

Of  whatever  animals  the  footprints  may  have  been,  with  the  cracks 
from  the  exposure  of  surfaces  of  mud  and  clay  to  desiccation  in  the  air, 
and  the  marks  resembling  the  rain-drops — for  these,  however  singular 
they  may  appear,  are  not  to  be  neglected — they  show  us  that,  during 
the  deposits  of  the  layers  or  beds  of  sand,  silt,  or  mud  in  which  they 
occur,  dry  land  was  there  at  hand  also,  and  that  the  beds  themselves 
may  have  formed  part  of  its  shores,  as  those  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,||  in  the 

*  "The  Bhyncosanr,"  continues  the  Professor,  '*  and  the  biped  Pterodaotjles,  already 
warn  us  how  nearly  the  ornithic  type  may  be  approached  without  the  essential  character 
of  the  Saurian  being  lost ;  and  by  the  Chirotherian  lohnolites,  w^  learn  how  closely  an 
animal,  in  aU  probability  a  Batrachian,  may  resemble  a  pedimanous  mammal  in  the  form 
of  its  footprints."    British  Association  Reports,  1841,  p.  203. 

f  The  Batrachian,  aUuded  to  by  Professor  Owen  in  the  preyious  note. 

t  An  ilhistratiye  figure  of  the  impression  of  rain-drops  upon  the  same  slab  with  that 
of  a  bipod,  firom  the  red  sandstone  series  of  Massachusetts,  is  given  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in 
big  Wondors  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  556. 

I  The  footprints  noticed  in  the  text  as  discoyered  in  Asia,  were  found  impressed  upon 
Ttd  aandstone  in  India,  by  Lieut.  Pratt. 

H  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  figured  the  recent  footprints  of  the  sandpiper  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  his  "  Trayels  in  North  America,"  yol.  ii.  pi.  yii.,  and  has  pre- 
sented specimens  illustratiye  of  the  preseryation  of  these  footprints  in  different  layers, 
deposited  in  succession,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Oeology. 
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Brigtol  Ohannely*  and  in  namerooB  other  localities,  where  rimilar  and 
fitting  conditions  present  themselves,  now  do.  The  mere  piling  of  layer 
npon  layer  on  shores  of  this  kind  has  been  found  sufficient  to  preserve  such 
marks  (p.  148) ;  but  when  this  is  combined  with  a  quiet  submergence  of 
the  locality,  so  that  the  layers  of  deposit  are  little,  if  at  all,  broken  up, 
a  considerable  thickness  of  beds  marked  in  this  manner  may  be,  as  they 
apparently  have  been,  accumulated  in  succession,  until  finally  the  fitting 
conditions  cease,  and  the  preservation  of  such  impressions  can  no  longer 
be  effected. 

However  desirable  it  is  for  an  observer  thus  to  trace,  by  means  of 
beaches,  fresh  or  brackish  water  deposits,  the  footprints  of  animals  on 
shores  and  the  remains  of  plants  rooted  in  their  places  of  growth,  the 
presence  of  dry  land  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  (for  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  noticed  by  way  of  illustration  are  appli- 
cable, vrith  certain  modifications,  to  many  other  regions),  in  some  dis- 
tricts he  finds  himself  so  completely  surrounded  by  ancient  sea*bottom8| 
piled  up  in  various  modes  in  succession,  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  which  this  knowledge  of  the  probable  position  of  the  dry  lands 
of  given  geological  times  may  afford  him.  Although  aware  that  the 
wearing  away  of  the  mineral  masses  forming  dry  land,  famished^  with 
the  stirring  up  of  sediment  from  shallow  depths  by  wave  action,  the 
materials  for  the  detrital  accumulations  he  may  have  before  him,  and 
which  may  alone  contain  the  remains  of  marine  life,  should  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  inorganic  component  parts  merely  point  to  a  deposit  from 
mechanical  suspension  in  water,  he  might  still  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
direction  or  character  of  the  dry  land  of  the  time.  A  study  of  the 
charts  of  many  different  regions  will  show  that  mud  is  found  as  well 
near  coasts  as  remote  from  them,  according  as  the  required  tranquilli^ 
for  deposit  and  subsequent  rest  may  prevail,  though  as  a  whole  wind- 
wave  action  upon  sea-bottoms  at  depths  where  it  can  have  influence 
tends  so  to  shift  those  bottoms  as  to  remove  muddy  sediment  further 
away  from  land  than  sand. 

When  all  the  modes  of  distributing  detrital  matter  above-mentioned, 
as  now  in  progress  in  tidal  or  tideless  seas  (pp.  89,  101),  are  combined 
with  movements  of  dry  land  and  sea-bottoms,  sometimes  upwards,  at 
others  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  the 
consequences  of  such  movements  on  coasts  and  sea-bottoms  adjoining 
them,  it  might  often  happen  that  considerable  areas  may  be  elevated  or 
depressed  in  the  sea  itself  without  rising  above  its  surface  into  the 
atmosphere.  Mere  points  constituting  their  higher  portions  may  now 
and  then  be  protruded  and  be  acted  upon  by  breakers  and  atmo- 

*  W«  haT6  flreqaently  collected  good  examples  of  footprints  of  different  kindB  pre- 
atrred  in  the  mnd^y  banks  of  this  Channel,  left  dry  and  hardened  in  hot  siunmer 
.ep  tte  wide  spaoes  between  the  lines  of  neap  and  spring  tides. 
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spheric  influences^  the  detritus  thence  arising  beipg  scattered  around, 
and  arranged  by  tidal  streams,  or  transported,  especially  the  finer 
matter,  in  a  broader  and  more  distant  manner  by  ocean  currents,  still 
able  to  force  their  Way  amidst  these  minor  obstacles  to  their  courses. 
The  floor  of  the  ocean  is  not  yet  so  well  known  as  probably  it  will  be  at 
some  future  time,  when  systematic  researches  in  this  direction  may  be 
deemed  important  by  maritime  nations.  The  depths,  nevertheless,  of 
certain  points  have  been  ascertained,  more  especially  of  late  years,  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  probable  that  very  important  aid  to  geological  infe- 
rences would  be  obtained  by  more  extended  information  on  this  head. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distribution  of  detritus  outwards  by  the 
great  rivers  of  theVorld,  draining  large  portions  of  continents  and 
pushing  forward  their  deltas,  has  to  be  well  borne  in  mind,  on  the  other, 
Buoh  changes  as  shall  raise  a  mass  of  sea-bottom,  scattered  higher 
portions  of  which  may  or  may  not  now  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  should 
receive  their  due  attention.  If  the  extent  of  sea-bottom,  above  which 
various  points  rise  and  form  the  multitude  of  isles  and  islets  of  the  Poly- 
nesian groups  in  the  Pacific,  were  to  be  gradually  elevated  so  as  to  con- 
stitnte  some  great  continent  of  dry  land,  no  great  deltas  would  be  raised 
— at  least  none  now  in  progress — ^whatever  former  conditions  of  that 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  have  produced ;  and  it  would  only  be  by 
degrees  that  the  drainage  of  the  new  land  formed  rivers,  these  uniting 
into  larger  streams  as  the  dry  land  became  extended,  some  perhaps, 
finally,  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  present  great  rivers  of 
the  world.  "^ 

Although  detrital  matter  deposited  from  mechanical  suspension  in 
water,  and  arranged  in  layers  and  beds,  may  not,  from  the  structure  of 
the  interior  portions  of  the  layers  or  beds  themselves,  present  much 
information  as  to  the  depths  of  the  water  beneath  which  they  have  been 
accumulated,  while  they  may,  as  they  often  do,  exhibit  the  proof  of  a 
multitude  of  very  thin  layers  having  been  thrown  down  above  each  other 
(as  many,  perhaps,  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  in  one  inch  of  depth), 
their  surfaces  often  aid  most  materially  in  affording  valuable  information 
on  this  head.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  under  surfaces  may  be 
useful  as  well  as  the  upper,  inasmuch  as  they  often  give  the  imprint  of 
the  former  condition  of  the  surface  of  layers  or  beds  which  they  cover, 

*  If  the  obsenrer  will  follow  oat  this  supposed  uprise  of  the  area  in  qaestion,  he  will 
find  nmneroiis  subjects  of  interest  connected  with  it,  which,  though  many  may  be  suffi- 
dently  obyious,  such  as  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  coral  accumulations  now  in  pro- 
gresa,  their  modifications  as  the  dry  land  became  extended,  the  effects  of  tides  and  altered 
eonrses  of  ocean  currents  during  the  change,  the  modified  distribution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  on  the  land  and  in  the  seas  a4joining,  the  chances  of  salt  or  fresh  water 
lakes,  mediterranean  seas,  or  the  like,  are  yet,  coUectiTely,  of  importance  to  be  well 
borne  in  mind  while  he  may  be  occupied  upon  the  geological  effects  which  would 
thence  arise. 
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the  matoriaU  of  Thioh  irere  of  a  perishable  kind  when  ruBfld  into  sita- 
ationa  where  the  percolation  of  water  either  softened  or  even  removed 
them.  ThoB  the  upper  sorfaces  of  shslee,  or  hard  clays,  may  be  con- 
verted into  mud  or  soft  clay,  in  which  all  traces  of  their  original  state 
are  lost,  while  some  sandstones  above  them,  the  consolidated  sand  which 
covered  over  the  impressions  left  in  these  surfaces  of  clay  or  hw d  mud, 
preserve  reversed  impressions  of  the  state  of  the  old  sea-bottom  before 
it  was  covered  up.  Under  the  conditions  which  so  frequently  present 
themselves,  while  alternating  or  intermingled  beds  of  shales,  clays,  ajjd 
sandstones  are  under  examination,  and  occasionally,  also,  limestones, 
and  it  is  considered  desirable,  if  possible,  to  trace  the  state  of  the  opper 
surfaces  of  the  mud  or  clay  before  they  were  covered  up,  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  present  hard  beds  above  them  should  be  carefully  studied. 
The  search  will  frequently  reward  the  observer  with  an  ezcellmt  picture 
of  such  old  surfaces  of  sea-bottoms,  with  their  various  markings,  even  to 
the  impressions  left  by  the  crawlings  or  way-tracks  of  the  mollnscs  of  the 
time.  There  is  a  class  of  surface  conditions  on  consolidated  layers  of 
sand  and  silt  (sandatone  and  arenaceous  shale),  to  which  the  term  rippb- 
mark  has  been  applied,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  ripple  produced 
by  light  winds  on  water,  or  the  condition  of  many  tracts  of  sand  on  the 
retreat  of  the  tide,  that  would  afford  most  valuable  information  as  to  the 
depths  at  which  the  layers  or  beds  were  situated  beneath  water  whan 
any  such  markings  were  produced,  were  it  not  that  such  kinds  of  surface 
might  frequently  arise  from  similar  conditions  at  different  depths.  We 
have  previously  mentioned  (p.  113),  the  friction  of  streams  or  coi^ 
rents  of  water  on  sandy  surfaces  beneatb  them,  ridging  and  furrowing 
the  yielding  matter.  Such  may  be  often  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  8and> 
stone  beds,  the  ridges  and  furrows  well  preserved,  as  beneath  (fig.  196), 
so  that  by  carefully  studying  the  steep  sides  of  the  ridges,  the  direction 
taken  by  the  moving  water  at  the  time  may  be  determined.    In  thia  case 


it  is  assumed  that  a  section  taken  across  at  a  i  would  give  that  shows 
by  e  d,  one  pointing  to  the  course  of  the  moving  water  from  a  to  b.  If 
we  were  sure  of  the  depths  at  which  existing  ocean  currents  swept  sands 
at  the  eea-bottoms  beneath  them,  producing  surfaces  of  this  kind,  some 
gnide  would  be  obtained  to  the  range  of  depths,  from  a  few  feet  down- 
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wards,  at  which,  only  measuring  bj  the  amount  of  force  now  in  action, 
these  effects  could  follow.  Herein,  however,  there  is  much  uncertaiilty. 
From  the  experiment  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
(lat.  15^  27'  9"  N.,  and  long.  17^  81'  50"  W.),  it  would  appear  that  a 
current  there  found  moved  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  (0*75  nautical 
miles  per  hour)  at  the  depth  of  240  feet  (40  fathoms)  as  at  the  surface. 
When  we  regard  the  great  ocean  currents  of  the  world,  with  the  probable 
masses  of  water  put  into  movement  in  given  directions  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  comparatively  considerable  depths  are 
exposed  to  conditions  where  the  ridging  and  furrowing  of  sand  and  silt 
aea-bottoms  may  be  produced.  The  observer  has  also  to  recollect  that 
as  large  surfaces  of  sea-bottoms  may  be  raised  or  depressed,  from  some 
of  the  more  general  movements  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
Tery  considerable  areas  could  be  brought  up  to  the  action  of  ocean  cur- 
rents, or  removed  beneath  their  influence. 

Upon  carefully  studying  the  surfaces  of  great  banks  and  flat  tracts 
of  sand  which  are  somewhat  suddenly  drained  by  a  retiring  tide,  so 
that  they  were  not  much  altered  by  the  action  of  the  small  waves  or 
heavy  breakers  of  the  time,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  geologist  will  fre- 
quently find,  as  already  noticed  (p.  113),  a  mixed  adjustment  of  inequali- 
ties, partly  due  to  the  movement  of  the  waves  before  the  superincumbent 
wmter  passed  away,  and  in  part  to  the  friction  of  this  water  draining  off 
the  banks  and  sandy  flats.  These  ridged  and  furrowed  surfaces  are 
occasionally  somewhat  extensive  when  the  sea  deserts  a  considerable 
area  in  a  short  time,  so  that  friction  is  produced  rather  suddenly  in 
some  general  direction.  This  will  often  happen  when  there  may  be  a 
heavy  sea  on  shore,  as  the  great  waves  break  at  a  proportionate  dis- 
tance outwards  upon  the  shallows  during  the  progress  of  the  ebb-tide, 
minor  action  only  taking  place  nearer  the  coast,  where  the  great  body 
moving  outwards,  the  ridging  and  furrowing  by  friction  on  the  sands 
may  point  to  the  chief  movement,  with  the  sharp  escarpment  of  the 
furrows  often  seaward,  though  the  wash  of  the  breakers  would  tend  to 
drive  sand  before  them  while  rushing  on  shore. 

Whore,  as  on  many  great  banks  dry  at  low  tides  at  the  mouths  of 
estuaries,  there  may  be  a  complication  of  surface  arising  from  the  wave 
movements  anterior  to  the  removal  of  the  sea  from  above  them  and 
from  the  friction  of  waters  left  to  drain  off  them,  the  observer  will 
remark,  as  might  be  anticipated,  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  tides  of  the  time.  Calms  would  leave  friction- 
markings  such  as  might  arise  from  the  movement  of  a  stream  of  water 
over  a  sand-bank  before  it  was  left  by  the  tide,  more  than  gales  of  wind, 
since  the  wash  of  the  breakers,  as  its  action  was  felt,  would  pass  over 
and  tend  to  obliterate  the  ridges  and  furrows  due  simply  to  the  stream 
of  tide.    The  more  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  during  the  chief  spring- 
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tides,  from  the  same  depths,  would  tend  also  to  leave  the  snrfaee  of  a 
sand-bank  more  marked  bj  any  furrowing  from  the  previous  flow  of  a 
stream  of  tide  over  it,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  than  a  neap- 
tide,  during  the  descent  of  which,  wave-action  might  be  continued  for  a 
longer  time  after  the  stream  of  tide  ceased  to  be  felt  on  the  surface  of 
the  bank. 

The  surfaces  of  some  layers  and  beds  of  rock  so  resemble  those 
which  are  seen  in  the  last-mentioned  situations,  particularly  when  sn£S- 
ciently  large  portions  of  them  are  exposed,  either  on  coasts  or  amid 
highly-inclined  strata  in  mountainous  regions,  even  to  the  apparent 
minor  drainage  of  waters  off  sand-banks,  that  the  inference  of  these 
surfaces  having  been  produced  on  or  near  tidal  coasts  (p.  .118)  some- 
what  forces  itself  upon  an  observer.  At  the  same  time  he  will  have 
properly  to  weigh  the  probable  effects  due  to  wind-waves  on  sea-bottoms 
at  different  depths  beneath  (p.  112),  and  the  power  thus  brought  into 
action  of  disturbing  such  bottoms,  occasionally  sifting  their  constitaoit 
parts,  BO  that  a  tranquilly-formed  deposit  of  mud  may  cover  an  un- 
equally-disposed surface  of  sand,  produced  while  the  agitation  of  the 
sea  continued.  Many  surfaces  of  rocks  strongly  remind  us  of  loose 
matter  thus  moved  about  by  the  to-and-fro  action  of  an  agitated  sea 
above,  in  the  same  manner  as  sand  may  be  readily  acted  upon  by 
agitating  water  above  it  in  conveniently-formed  vessels  of  sufficient 
dimensions.  Such  approximations  to  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  friction 
upon  sands  and  silts  in  one  given  direction  should  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  latter.  These  sections,  instead  of  being  as  above  represented 
(fig.  196),  are  usually  more  undulating  or  even-sided,  the  surfaces  vary- 
ing from  obscure  ranges  of  depressions,  a,  6,  (fig.  197)  and  those  some- 

Pig.  197. 
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what  resembling  the  sharp  ridges  and  furrows  of  current  or  stream 
action,  c,  to  unequally-distributed  and  variably-formed  elevations  and 
depressions  (fig.  198),  which  require  also  to  be  well  separated  from  con- 
cretions, to  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  which  sufficiently  juxtaposed  may 
present  a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  surfaces  of  sea-bottoms,  now  consolidated  into 
hard  layers  and  beds  of  rock,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  probable 
modifications  of  them,  even  at  great  depths,  by  the  passage  of  earth- 
quake movements,  shaking  these  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  superin- 
cumbent water.  In  some  regions,  such  movements  can  scarcely  be 
kihan.  firoquenti  the  force  employed  being  sometimes  so  con- 
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aiderable,  and  its  application  repeated  in  Bach  quick  BUCoeBsion,  that  the 
finer  sediment  may  be  shaken  np  into  a  mechanical  soepension,  whence 


it  iTonld  reqtdre  some  lapse  of  time  again  to  settle  and  cover  over  the 
beavier  bodies,  taking  snperficial  arrangements  according  to  the  vibrs- 
tions  prodnced  by  the  earthquake,  the  kind  of  Bubstances  acted  npon, 
and  their  mode  of  previous  distribution.  In  cases  of  fissures  produced 
beneath  the  sea,  ae  on  land,  daring  earthquakes,  the  consequent  distur- 
bance of  adjoining  eea-bottoms  has  also  to  be  regarded.  Thus  the 
effects  of  the  transmission  of  earthquake  ribratione  both  on  the  large 
and  minor  scales,  those  of  the  great  sea-wave,  and  of  the  smaller 
movements,  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  sea-bottom  and  water  above 
it,  the  earthquake  vibration  travelling  faster  through  the  former  than 
die  latter,  have  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  surfaces  of  sea-bot- 
toms of  even  the  oldest  geological  times  are  under  consideration,  and 
the  geologist  is  endeavouring  to  deduce  from  them  the  probable  depths 
of  water  beneath  which  they  took  the  forms  presented  to  his  attention. 
Solmiarine  areas  thus  disturbed,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  Bea-bottoma 
moved,  could  scarcely  often  be  otherwise  than  considerable,  the  effects, 
no  doubt,  modified  by  relative  depths  of  the  water,  the  facility  with 
which  the  vibrations  may  be  transmitted  through  the  various  support- 
ing bodies,  and  the  like.  Bidges  and  furrows  may  be  raised  in  certain 
localities  by  the  onward  courses  of  chief  sea-waves  in  the  shallower 
inters,  and  not  he  again  wholly  obliterated,  though  often  modified  in 
fimn  before  they  were  finally  covered  up  and  secured  in  shape  until 
eonstituting  a  portion  of  bard  rock. 

While  there  may  often  be  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  depths  at  which 
tbe  component  parts  of  layers  and  beds  of  rock,  even  with  ridges  and 
fiirrowB  on  their  surfaces,  have  been  thrown  down  from  the  waters  in 
Vbich  they  have  been  previously  held  in  mechanical  suspension,  when 
nnaided  by  other  evidence,  the  arrangement  of  parts  resulting  from 
the  pushing  of  detrital  matter  forward  on  the  bottom  often  seems  to 
punt  to  somewhat  shallow  waters.  In  this  case,  again,  as  the  depth  is 
oneertain  to  which  currents  may  act  on  sea-bottoms,  these  unequal,  like 
tboM  at  the  edge  of  the  soundings  of  1200  feet  (200  fathoms),  from 
Spun  round  the  British  Islands  to  Norway  (p.  446],  so  that  sedimen- 
titj  matter  derived  from  adjacent  lands  is  transported  and  pushed 
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along  tbe  bottom  into  the  hollovs,  the  like  effecta  may  be  prodnced  at 
far  greater  depths  than  is  nsually  inferred.  Supposing  an  ocean  cur- 
rent or  tidal  stream  so  to  act  as  to  pnah  forward  detrital  BubBtances 
frem  Bomo  land  affording  tbe  reqnired  amount  of  increase  to  the  general 
mass  of  previous  accumulations,  mnch  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Austen  has  called  attention,*  bo  that  after  spreading  over  a 
somewhat  level  sea-bottom,  the  general  increase  had  to  be  provided  for 
still  further  outwards  over  uneven  groimd,  the  matter  thns  shoved  on 
would  have  to  fall  over  into  deeper  waters,  and  arrange  itself  much  as 
on  the  outskirts  of  rivers  delivering  their  detritus  into  deep  and  tidelesB 
seas  or  other  still  waters  (p.  73).  In  this  manner,  even  sandj  beda, 
affording  sections  of  the  component  layers  arranged  diagonally  to  their 
upper  and  under  surfaces,  might,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  92),  extend 
over  large  and  flat  accumulations  of  mud,  thrown  down  &om  mechanical 
suspension. 

Diagonal  arrangements  of  the  minor  parts,  resulting  from  this  push- 
ing action  along  the  bottom,  are  very  common  in  many  sandstones,  as 
well  as  those  which,  from  their  occasional  organic  contents,  leave  little 
room  to  doubt  were  formed  beneath  the  sea,  as  in  those  so  freqaent  in 
many  parts  of  the  coal-measure  accumulations  (p.  489).  These  arrange- 
ments are  sometimes  diversified  in  a  way  to  show,  that  while  some  of 
the  sandy  matter  has  thus  been  forced  or  brushed  onwards  on  the  bot- 
tiHD,  the  same  kinds  of  sand  were,  at  other  times,  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  more  pointing  to  deposit  from  mechanical  Buspensioo. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  rare.  The  following  section  (fig.  199)  of 
ng.iM. 


the  arenaceous  beds,  forming  a  kind  of  passage  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone in  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  lower  and  usually  shaly  beds  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  (the  yellow  sandstone  series  of  Mr.  Griffith), 
may  be  found  useful.f 

*  Auaten,  on  the  YMny  of  the  English  Cbuuiel;  Joaiual  ef  the  Qeologioal  Soel*^ 
of  London,  toI.  vi. 

f  The  section  wm  obtuned  »t  Cloaea  Baf,  Conn^  Waterford,  an  intereating  loeality 
for  the  Btud;  of  the  upper  part  of  the  old  red  sandBtoDe  seriee  and  the  lowar  part  OF 
the  carboniferonB  limestone,  more  espeaiaUj  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  derelop- 
ment  of  eqniTalent  acoqmalations  at  the  Hook  Point,  Conntj  Weiford,  on  the  eastwaid, 
and  the  country  near  Cork,  and  extending  thence  hj  Cape  Clear  to  Bantry  Bay.  The 
whole  is  highly  iUnstratiTe  of  eantemporaneoiu  aocumnlatlanB  of  this  geologioal  date, 
tnodifled  by  the  eonditions  under  which  they  hare  been  fomed,  sach  ae  Tarietl«i  of  th* 
H^mntaij  mattw  eanied,  pushed  forward,  or  thrown  down,  aooording  to  distanoe 
frotflti  tsfifij,  and  dUhnnt  depths  of  water. 
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In  this  section,  formtng  only  a  portion  of  a  far  more  considerable 
tliicknefls  and  extent  of  beds,  exhibiting  general  evidence  of  the  like 
kind,  a  horizontal  deposit  of  sand  (e),  probably  from  mechanical  Buspen- 
noD,  is  covered  by  a  eilt  {d),  apparently  also  accumulated  in  the  same 
manner.  To  this  layer  succeed  two  beds  {c,  b),  pointing  to  an  accumu- 
lation from  sands  pushed  or  brushed  along  the  bottom,  there  having 
been  a  sufficient  pause  to  make  a  surface  between  them.  This  condition 
obanged,  and  horizontal  layers  (a)  were  again  formed. 

The  following  section  (fig.  200)  will  serve  to  show  that  the  like  nn- 

Pt|.30O. 


equal  distribution  of  component  parts,  even  extending  to  gravel  drifts 
amid  sandy  and  muddy  sediment,  is  to  be  found  among  still  older 
foasiliferous  deposits,  being  one  among  many  others  to  be  seen  on  the 
ucent  of  the  Grlydyr  Vawr,  on  the  northeast  of  Snowdon,  where  the 
lover  Silurian  rocks  are  much  mingled  with  volcanic  accumolations  of 
that  geolo^cal  time.  Among  some  rocks,  the  exposed  surfaces  as  well 
a>  sections  point  so  much  to  the  shifting  of  minor  streams  or  currents, 
sufficient  to  carry  forward  pebbles  of  fair  size,  the  general  accumula- 
tions pointing  to  repeated  action  of  this  kind,  that,  looking  at  the  forces 


of  existing  oorrents,  these  deposits  would  generally  seem  referable  to 
■billow  waters.      The  preceding  section  (fig.  201)  of  old  red  sand- 
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Btone  at  Robs,  Herefordsbure,*  of  a  kind  common  to  much  of  the  same 
Heries  of  deposits  in  that  and  adjoining  districts,  Till  illustrate  this 
modo  of  occorronce. 

When  the  disturbing  power  of  wind>wave  action  upon  sea-bottoms,  to 
vhatever  depth  that  power  may  sometimes  extend,  as  also  the  modifioa- 
tion  of  surfaces  which  may  be  produced  during  earthquakes,  are  re- 
garded, as  also  any  greater  ribratioUB  of  the  sea-bottom,  should  larger 
maases  of  water  be  thrown  into  movement  by  forces  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  of  far  greater  intenBity  than  anything  known  as  an  earthquake,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  tranquil  alterations  of  the  depths  at  which  the  sea- 
bottom  of  any  geological  time  may  be  submerged,  would  produce  modi- 
fying effects  of  a  marked  kind.  Surface  beds  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated  in  one  manner,  may  be  remodelled  in  another.  For  example, 
diagonally-arranged  portions  of  unconsolidated  beds  may  be  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  when  exposed  to  the  to-and>fro  motion  of  water 
disturbed  by  the  winds  above,  or  by  the  tides  brought  into  action,  so 
that  their  streams  are  rendered  more  or  less  sweeping  by  intermixture 
with  shallow  depths  and  the  unequal  configuration  of  a4joiniog  lands. 
Though  these  causes  may  only  modify  the  surfaces  for  the  time  being, 
a  repetition  of  them,  with  oscillations  in  the  movement  of  the  Bea-lxrt- 
toms,  would  often  produce  complicated  effects,  so  far  as  the  ori^nal 
mode  of  deposit  of  any  bede  may,  in  part,  be  subsequently  altered; 
even  the  organic  remains  contained  amid  the  detritus  b^g  sifted  and 
rearranged  without  much  injury. 

It  is  when  the  structure  of  the  beds  of  detrital  rocks,  and  the  forms 
of  their  surfaces  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  any  organic  remains  th^ 
may  contain,  that  the  observer  has  increased  opportunities  of  inferring 
the  depth  of  water  beneath  which  the  layers  or  beds  have  acquired  the 
general  characters  they  now  present.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  organic  remains  '  generally  may  be  entombed  beneath  fresh 
waters  or  the  sea,  whether  the  latter  be  tidal  or  tidelees,  we  would  refer 
to  the  previous  remarks  on  this  subject  (pp.  132-215).  Amid  the 
detrital  matter,  of  whatever  kind  this  may  be,  piled  up  in  succeasive 
layers  or  beds,  every  variety  of  manner  in  which  organic  remains  have 
been  enveloped  by  it  occasionally  presents  itself.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  sec  the  shells  of  molluscs  precisely  in  the  positions  in  which 
these  animals  buried  themselves  in  the  mud,  nit,  or  sand,  of  the  time, 
according  to  their  habits ;  at  others,  we  find  the  fragments  of  shells  or 
corals  in  mnltitudes,  dealt  with  and  arranged  like  or^nary  minenl 
substances,  precisely  as  may  often  be  found  at  the  present  day,  and 
especially  amid  coral  acoomnUtiona  on  the  large  aoale,  such  as  among 
the  Great  Barrier  Reefs  of  £laBtern  Australia. 

a  JuncB,  B.  B. ;  Hemdn  of  t]i«  a«ol«- 
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The  occarrence  of  organic  remains  in  the  situations  where  the  ani- 
mals lived  and  died,  affords  direct  proof  that  the  fluviatile,  lacustrine, 
estuary,  or  sea-bottoms,  thus  containing  these  remains,  have  not  been 
broken  up  and  rearranged,  but  that,  independently  of  consolidation  or 
certain  other  modifications  of  structure,  they  exhibit  plans  and  sections 
of  the  fresh  or  brackish  water,  or  sea-bottom  of  a  particular  geological 
time.  Careful  search  shows  that  this  manner  of  entombment  is  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  might  once  have  been  considered.  The  occurrence  of 
the  remains  of  boring  molluscs  in  the  holes  formed  by  them  in  rocks, 
has  been  already  noticed,  as  resembling  those  of  any  Pholas  in  lime- 
stones of  the  present  day  on  the  British  coasts  (fig.  176);  and  it  has 
been  also  stated,  that  during  calcareous  deposits  of  the  same  date  (in- 
ferior oolite)  several  beds  in  succession  were  drilled  at  their  surfaces  by 
the  same  species,  the  shells  still  in  the  holes  made  by  their  animals 
(p.  470).  With  respect  to  molluscs  piercing  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  we  may 
point  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  as  to  the  shells  of  Panopceaj 
found  abundantly  in  the  vertical  position  common  to  the  habits  of  the 
existing  species,  in  the  beds  of  the  London  clay  at  Clarendon  Hill,  and 
Panopcea^  Pholadomya,  and  Pinna^  at  Cuffnell ;  as  also  to  those  of 
I>r.  Fitton,  on  a  similar  mode  of  preservation  of  the  shells  of  Panopoea 
and  Pinnaj  in  the  lower  green  sand  of  Southern  England.'*'  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  certainly  is  not  always  clear  that  the  animals,  thus  in  the 
positions  which  their  habits  required,  were  suddenly  destroyed  by  any 
physical  change  in  the  water  or  the  kind  of  sediment  deposited  above 
them,  though  this  may  be  surmised,  since  in  all  beds  containing  bur- 
rowing molluscs,  their  shells  may  be  found  in  the  positions  where  they 
died  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
proves  that  these  animals  of  the  time  lived  and  died  in  the  mud, 
silt,  or  sand,  now  perhaps  beds  of  hard  rock,  in  which  their  remains  are 
fomid. 

Many  shells  of  molluscs  so  occur  that  even  the  direction  of  the  stream 
or  current  which  drifted  them  according  to  their  weights,  volumes,  and 
ftrms,  may  be  inferred,  having  been,  in  all  probability,  empty  shells  at 
the  time,  and  the  same  with  the  exuviae  of  other  fresh-water  and  marine 
animals.  Sometimes,  as  beneath  (fig.  202),  whole  and  broken  shells 
are  found  drifted  along  the  bottom  with  intervals  of  repose,  during 
which  mud  was  alone  thrown  down. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  marine  animals  in  place,  that  in 
volcanic  regions,  certain  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted 
l^jdrogen  and  others  (p.  822),  when  suddenly  discharged  into  waters 
Aroagh  snbaqneous  fissures  or  volcanic  vents,  should  destroy  the  ani- 
aab  to  which  they  find  access,  would  be  expected  at  all  geological 
limea  as  well  as  at  present.    In  like  manner,  subaqueous  fissures  formed 

*  Joonial  of  the  Qeological  Society  of  London,  voL  i. 
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at  all  periods  during  earthquakes,  and  from  which  gases  have  been 
evolved,  destructive  of  animal  life,  would  be  inferred  to  have  been 


0,  a,  a,  beds  formed  of  diagontl  U^ers,  oompoBed  of  broken  BbeUa,  ftah-teeth,  pieoM 
of  wood,  knd  oolitio  gruns,  aometimea  mere  rounded  piecea  of  ahalla,  the  Tarioiu  mb- 
BMncea  Ifing  in  the  planea  of  the  diagonkl  U;«rB,  and  pTesenting  trtrj  appearuioe  «f 
hftiing  been  slioTed  or  pushed  orer  the  more  horiiontsl  aurfaoea  farmed  during  the 
Interrala  betireea  the  mod  deponta,  b,  b,  b,  b.  * 

always  followed  by  the  same  results.  So  also  with  the  beat  commnni- 
cated  to  waters  during  submarine  volcanic  eruptions,  or  when  fisauree, 
formed  during  earthquakes,  reached  the  depth  of  very  coneiderable 
temperatures.  With  regard  to  waters  impregnated  with  deleteriova 
gases,  80  long  as  these  remained  sufficiently  disaeminated  in  them,  pie- 
daceous  animals  not  included  in  the  areas  so  affected,  would  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  multitudes  of  fresh-water 
or  marine  animals  which  may  have  been  killed,  until  their  remains  were 
covered  over  by  fine  sedimentary  matter ;  or,  being  burrowing  creatures 
amid  mud,  silt,  or  sand,  until  the  sedimentary  matter  was  so  adjusted 
around  them,  with  probably  also  a  certain  decomposition  of  the  softer 
parts,  as  to  be  no  longer  desirable  food,  if  even  they  were  attainable. 

Multitudes  of  fosail  fish  are  sometimes  so  found  in  rocks,  that  th^ 
sudden  destruction,  with  the  preservation  of  their  bodies  from  predaceoos 
and  scavenger  creatures,  seems  needful  in  order  to  account  for  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  it  appearing  also  necessary  that  their  entombment 
in  the  containing  substances  was  sufficiently  rapid,  subsequently  to  their 
death,  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  various  harder  parts  of  their 
bodies  after  decomposition.  In  ail  cases  where  volcanic  action  can  be 
inferred  at  various  geological  times,  at  or  near  the  localities  where  the 

•  This  section  n&e  Wken  at  a  quarry  of  Forest  marble,  part  of  tie  oolitio  series,  at 
the  Batta,  Frome,  Somerselahire.  The  Bath  oolite,  into  which  this  pari  of  the  oolitit 
aeriea  gradnatea,  aa  may  be  well  seen  in  Someraetabire,  ia  often,  in  some  of  its  beds, 
nothing  alae  than  a  modification  of  the  eame  thing,  the  rounded  graina  of  ahella  and 
corals,  mixed  with  thoae  of  the  tme  oolite  (haring  concentrio  ooaUnga  of  caleareoiu 
matter),  being  drifted  in  a  aimilar  mannar.  Broken  sbells,  flsb-teeth,  and  other  orgaaia 
remuna  are  seen  in  the  aeotiona  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  oocurting  as  streak*  in 
al*7,  oonditiaaa  from  time  to  time  having  oooorred,  during  which  the  deposit  of  the 
msM  of  mnd  of  the  beds  termed  Follera'  earth,  was  locally  intermpted  by  these  ahell 
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observer  may  have  aqueous  deposits  under  examination,  and  which  pre- 
sent the  remains  of  animals  in  a  condition  showing  that  whole  creatures 
have  been  preserved  without  injury  to  the  arrangement  of  their  harder 
parts,  the  observer  will  do  well  to  recollect  the  modes  of  entombment 
which  may  now  be  in  progress  in  similar  regions  of  the  present  day. 
He  will  thus  see  organic  remains  among  the  volcanic  ashes  of  different 
geological  times,  even  amid  the  old  accumulations  of  the  Silurian 
deposits  (Ireland,  Wales),  and  in  such  positions  as  very  forcibly  to 
remind  him  of  the  causes  of  destruction  and  preservation  which  he  finds, 
or  can  fairly  infer  are  now  in  action. 

Independently  of  any  sudden  destruction  and  entombment  of  animal 
life  in  connexion  with  volcanic  eruptions  or  earthquake  movements,  the 
study  of  the  old  fresh-water  and  sea-bottoms  presents  us  with  the  occur- 
rence of  animal  remains  so  preserved,  and  amid  such  substances  that 
the  sudden  influx  of  waters  charged  with  much  fine  matter  in  mechanical 
suspension  may  have  destroyed  multitudes  of  aqueous  animals  in  some 
given  area.  At  least,  their  remains  are  so  entangled  amid  this  matter 
as  to  lead  to  this  inference.  That  fixed  creatures  or  others  of  slow 
movements  could  thus  readily  be  overwhelmed,  would  be  expected  under 
sach  conditions  at  all  geological  periods.  When,  for  example,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bradford,  the  Apiocrinites  of  that  locality  is  found  rooted 
upon  a  subjacent  calcareous  bed  (one  of  the  oolitic  series)  and  en- 
tangled in  a  seam  of  clay,  its  parts  sometimes  beautifully  preserved,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  destroyed  by  an  influx  of  mud  from  which 
it  could  not  escape.  In  like  manner  also,  the  preservation  of  long  un- 
injured stems  of  various  encrinites  found  amid  the  Silurian  and  other 
older  deposits,  on  the  surfaces  of  limestone  and  other  rocks,  and  having 
had  a  covering  of  fine  sediment,  would  appear  to  be  explained.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  lias  of  Golden  Cope,  near  Lyme  llegis,  multitudes  of 
belemnites,  some  with  even  the  ink-bag  of  these  molluscs  preserved,  so 
form  a  seam  of  organic  remains,  that  the  observer  is  led  to  infer  a 
sadden  destruction  of  thousands  of  them  over  a  moderate  area.  Am- 
monites are  also  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers,  distributed  in  a 
depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  over  areas  of  a  square  mile  or  more,  as  if 
suddenly  destroyed.  The  beautiful  bed  of  myriads  of  ammonites  occur- 
ring amid  the  lias  of  Marston  Magna,  Somerset,  was  a  good  case  of  this 
kind.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  shells  of  molluscs  show  that  when 
their  animals  were  entombed,  the  space  occupied  by  their  bodies  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  the  sediment  which  enveloped  them.  The 
following  section  (fig.  203)  of  an  ammonite  (lias,  Lyme  Regis)  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  this  mode  of  occurrence.  All  the  chambers  of 
the  ammonite  are  filled  by  carbonate  of  lime,  infiltrated  into  their 
hollows,  beyond  which  there  is  a  space  apparently  occupied  by  the 
animal  when  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  calcareous  mud,  now 
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Argillaceous  limeBtone ;  this  apace  is  terminated  outwards  by  sedime 
matter  (a)  which  entered  8o  much  of  the  shell  as  the  retreat  ( 
animal  permitted.     In  this  case  the  itttruding  sediment  has  bi 

ng.ata. 


highly  impregnated  with  dark-coloured  matter,  as  if  effected  h 
decomposition  of  the  animal  within.  Such  deposits  as  clay  and 
laccous  limestones,  the  latter  especially,  from  the  usual  consolidi 
without  much  pressure,  of  the  matter  around  the  organic  remaint 
very  favourahle  for  observations  of  this  kind,  numerous  shells  of 
loses  appearing  to  show  that  their  animals  may  have  been  in  the 
the  time  of  their  entombment.  In  such  researches  attention  shod 
paid  to  the  positions  of  the  shells  in  the  beds,  and  the  forms  of 
interior  cavities,  so  that  the  entrance  of  sediment  might  be  prev< 
by  such  positions  and  forms.  Multitudes  of  examples  are  foni 
certain  areas  and  deposits  where  the  presence  of  the  animals  in 
sheila  would  seem  required.  When  we  consider  the  probable  vor 
of  numerous  creatures  in  fresh  and  sea  waters,  and  the  multitnd< 
scavenger  animals  consuming  decayed  animal  matters  at  all  geolo 
times,  the  discovery  of  certain  aqueous  reptiles  preserved  entire 
rocks,  even  with  the  contents  of  their  intestines  preserved,  leads  i 
infer  that  their  entombment,  if  not  also  their  death,  was  sudden, 
this  appears  the  more  probable  when  we  find,  as  often  happens,  tb 
the  same  deposits  the  same  kinds  of  aqueous  reptiles  are  dismemb 
as  if  by  predaceous  animals  feeding  upon  them.  While,  at  times,  i 
lias  of  Western  England,  the  skeletons  of  Icthyosauri  and  Flesio 
are  so  well  preserved  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  hones  are  in  their  pi 
relative  situations;  even  their  skins  preserved,  and  the  conten 
their  intestines,  at  the  time  of  death,  in  their  right  places ;  at  ot 
the  bones  of  these  reptiles  are  dispersed,  though  not  always  fa 
moved  from  the  place  where  the  animab  died.  In  fact,  the  appean 
presented  are  precisely  those  of  decomposition  having  been  so 
advanced  that  the  scavenger  animals  could  feed  upon  the  carcases, 
drag  the  bones  short  distances,  so  as  somewhat  to  scatter  them. 

Every  mode  of  the  occurrence  of  organic  remains  should  be  care 
considered,  and  viewed  with  reference  not  only  to  the  district,  as  rej 
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the  depths  of  water,  and  the  probable  form  of  any  neighbouring  land, 
but  also  as  to  the  general  distribution  of  marine  life  at  equivalent  geo- 
logical times  over  much  more  extended  areas.  The  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  life  over  great  surfaces  at  given 
geological  times,  as  well  as  of  the  deposits  effected  during  those  lapses 
of  them  to  which  given  names  have  been  assigned,  would  appear  espe- 
cially needful.  Experience  has  taught  geologists  that  many  a  genus  of 
marine  animals,  the  remains  of  which  were  at  first  found  only  in  par- 
ticular beds  of  various  districts,  have  been  discovered  in  the  deposits, 
both  of  more  ancient  and  more  modern  periods ;  as  also  that  as  regards 
species,  these  will  be  observed  in  certain  districts  to  have  a  wider  range 
than  in  others,  through  a  section  of  consecutive  sea-bottoms. 

It  would  seem  essential  that  an  observer  should  well  weigh  the  evi- 
dence of  the  distribution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  different 
geological  times,  as  exhibited  by  organic  remains,  with  reference  to  the 
probable  distribution  of  land  and  water  of  those  times,  and  the  conse- 
quent variation  of  depths  of  seas,  kinds  of  bottom,  forms  of  coasts,  dis- 
charge of  rivers  into  the  sea,  fresh-water  accumulations,  and  the  like. 
He  should  refer  to  the  depths  at  which  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  sea  (p.  162),  with  the  forms  and  kinds  of  both 
found  under  the  different  conditions  of  heat,  light,  and  shelter  from  vio- 
lent movements.  He  can  scarcely  neglect  the  views  of  naturalists,  as 
to  the  distribution  of  existing  animal  and  vegetable  life,  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  the  spread  of  the  different  kinds  under  the  circumstances 
fitted  for  each  respectively ;  the  overpowering,  as  it  were,  of  some  by 
others,  the  centres  or  localities  whence  species  are  inferred,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  have  been  diffused,  and  the  representatives  of 
different  species  in  different  localities.'*'  The  various  supposed  equiva- 
lent accumulations,  chiefly  sea-bottoms,  have  to  be  carefully  dissected  to 
ascertain  the  probable  conditions  under  which  the  remains  of  life  entombed 
in  them  have  been  gathered  into  the  situations  where  they  are  now  dis- 
oovered,  and  the  life  itself  was  then  adjusted.  At  all  geological  times 
when  waters  existed,  they  would  arrange  themselves  according  to  the 
liWB  now  governing  their  position  as  to  temperature,  and  they  would 
poeeess  the  same  properties  with  respect  to  light  and  pressure.f    AH 

*  Aa  regttrdfl  works  on  the  distribution  of  animal  and  yegetable  life,  the  observer  may 
MBvoiiently  eonsolt  the  text  and  maps  of  Johnston's  "  Physical  Atlas."  For  the  geo- 
paphioal  distribution  of  plants,  reference  can  be  made  to  the  works  of  Humboldt  and 
flhouw,  and  the  Reports  by  Griesbach  (translated  by  the  Ray  Society).  The  distribu- 
tloB  of  fiihes,  a  snbject  of  considerable  geological  interest,  has  received  much  attention 
from  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his  "  Fauna  Boreall- Americana,"  and  British  Association 

t  ^— "Hiiiig  that  the  saline  contents  and  their  proportion  to  the  waters  have  not  been 
■ptiriaUy  different  during  the  lapse  of  time,  since  animals  existed  in  the  seas  and  fresh 
watcn  of  the  world.  As  respects  the  adjustment  of  marine  animals  to  light,  the  eyes 
of  trUobita,  omstaceans  found  among  the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits,  have  often  been 
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masses  of  water  would  also  tend  to  be  moved,  as  now,  by  the  great 
causes  of  ocean  currents  and  tidal  streams,  however  modified  these  may 
have  been  by  the  manner  in  which  dry  land  presented  itself  amid  tliue 
ocean,  at  any  particular  geological  period. 

At  the  same  time  that  all  due  attention  is  paid  to  these  circumstanoeBy 
it  becomes  also  necessary  to  bear  well  in  mind  the  modifications  and 
changes  which  would  arise  from  the  movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
elevating  or  depressing  mineral  masses,  so  that  sometimes  they  were 
above  the  sea  level,  sometimes  beneath  it.  To  advert  again  to  the 
change  produced  by  the  submergence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  land  descending  to 
the  moderate  (geological)  depth  of  1,000  feet,  relatively  to  these  oceans. 
By  recent  observations  it  would  appear,  that  the  summit  level  (named 
Baldwin's)  is  299  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  when  the  depression  had 
continued  to  600  feet,  there  would  be  a  channel  above  this  height  deeper 
than  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  and  when  the  submersion  to  1,000  feet 
had  been  completed,  one  deeper  than  any  part  of  the  North  Sea,  or  the 
channels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  these  islands  and 
France,  one  nearly  corresponding  with  the  line  of  100  fathoms,  extend- 
ing from  Spain,  outside  the  British  Islands,  to  Norway  (fig.  65). 

By  comparing  a  map  of  the  Americas,  with  the  land  which  would  be 
under  the  ocean,  if  this  movement  of  depression  were  carried  out,  gra- 
dually diminishing  no  further  than  20^  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the 
isthmus,  the  great  modification  likely  to  arise  from  the  free  passage  of 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  those  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  difference 
of  the  surface  of  dry  land  will  be  obvious.*  It  is  by  carefully  con- 
sidering a  few  areas  of  the  present  dry  land  in  this  manner,  with  regard 
to  the  effects  of  depression  or  elevation,  as  the  case  may  require,  that 
the  observer  will  readily  perceive  how  needful  it  is  for  him,  when  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  distribution  of  the  life  of  any  particular  geological 
time,  well  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  fiuch  changes  ;  whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  permit  a  mingling  of  species  previously  separated,  or 
separate  some  given  area,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  some  marked 
species  into  two  parts,  one  or  both  of  which  were  subsequently  subjected 
to  different  conditions. 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  marine  animal  life  adjusted  to  certain  conditions, 
among  which,  from  the  labours  pf  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  and  other 
naturalists,  depths  of  water  may  be  considered,  all  other  circumstances 

pointed  out  as  satisfaotory  proof.    Valuable  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Buokland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  toI.  i.  p.  896. 

*  With  regard  to  the  differences  in  the  levels  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  on  the  shores 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  would  giye  a  higher  relative 
level  to  the  former,  to  the  amount  of  8-52  feet  High  water  mark  at  Panama  is  stated 
to  be  18*56  feet  aboye  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Chagres ;  while  it  is  only  6-51  lower 
at  low  water  on  the  Pacific  side. — Philosophical  Transactions,  1830. 
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b^g  the  same,  to  have  an  important  influenoe;  reasoning  from  the 
known  to  the  onknowc,  ve  should  expect  an  adjustment  of  a  eimilar 
kind  to  have  extended  back  to  the  earliest  state  of  the  earth's  surface, 
when  water,  fitted  for  hfe,  vashed  the  shores  of  continents  and  islands. 
Even  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  heat  of  the  earth's  solid  cmst  at  former 
times,  sufficient  to  keep  the  waters  dispersed  as  oceans  and  seas  above 
it,  at  equal  temperatures  at  certain  depths,  independently  of  solar  beat, 
littoral,  shallow  and  deep  water  conditions  would  be  expected  to  have 
bad  their  inflnence,  more  particularly  when  combined  with  differences 
in  sea-bottoms,  and  position  as  to  shelter  from  wind-wave  action,  tidal 
streams,  or  ocean  currents.  At  all  events,  it  would  appear  most  desirable 
that  the  observer,  having  before  htm  the  advantage  of  the  sear-bottoms 
of  different  geological  times,  with  organic  remains  variously  distributed 
among  them,  should  endeavour  to  trace  out  differences  and  resemblances 
of  thb  kind,  carefully  considering  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  physical 
structure  of  the  fosailiferons  rocks  in  connexion  with  that  presented  by 
the  contained  organic  remains.  It  may  be  that  certain  forms  of  the 
Bhells  of  molluscs,  for  example,  are  deceptive,  so  that  the  palseontolo- 
^t  may  not  always  reason  safely  when  referring  some  to  animals  simi- 
lar to  those  now  living  near  shores  or  in  shallow  or  deep  waters;  and 
that  these  last  may  be  found  to  vary  at  the  present  day  more  than  is  now 
known ;  still  the  investigation  can  scarcely  but  be  productive  of  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  knowledge  songbt,  the  general  evidence,  be  it  what 
it  might,  pointing  out  those  modes  of  occurrence  which  may  be  ultimately 
seen  to  be  somewhat  constant :  while  others,  though  they  present  them- 
selves in  a  more  uncertain  manner,  may  yet  be  important  as  regards  the 
general  subject. 

As  the  researches  of  naturalists  show  that  whether  we  rise  high  into 
the  atmosphere,  or  descend  deep  into  the  sea,  the  conditions  for  the 
axistence  of  life,  under  various  adjustments  and  modifications,  terminate ; 
it  follows  that  the  great  mutability  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  respects 
both  conditions,  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  great  changes  in  that  life, 
iadflpendently  of  those  made  inherent  to  it  as  created.  The  separation 
of  great  areas  of  dry  land  into  minor  portions  has  been  above  mentioned, 
aa  producing  even  the  eztinction  of  certain  kinds  of  terrestrial  life,  while 
.  at  othera  it  may  have  preserved  parts  of  it  and  mingled  some  together. 
Upon  the  ilescent  of  a  continent  beneath  the  sea  (and  the  researches  of 
itte  geologist  teach  liim  the  necessity  of  such  submersions,  as  well  as 
tint  the  dry  lands  for  tho  time  have  been  cliicfly  raised  from  beneath 
leas  into  the  atmosphere),  any  terrestrial  life  peculiar  to  it  would  be 
jattroyed,  though  evidence  of  its  existence  might  be  preserved  amid 
iniaora]  matter  where  circumstances  permitted.  In  like  manner  when, 
Bpon  snbmargetico,  shores  ceased  to  present  themselves,  the  Uttoral 
Vtrine  aoimi^,  previously  inhabiting  them  and  moving  to  the  coaats  as 
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titeae  retreated  upon  the  descent  of  the  main  maaa  of  land,  would  be 
expected  also  to  have  diaappeared,  unless  able  irholly  or  in  part  to  have 
adjusted  theniselves  to  the  new  conditions.  When,  however,  zone  after 
zone  of  the  marine  vegetation  disappeared  as  the  circumstances  fitted 
for  its  growth  ceased,  the  animals  which  fed  upon  the  plants  wonld 
perish,  and  with  them  those  which  lived  upon  the  vegetable  eaters,  onless 
they  could  escape  to  other  localities  where  food  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
others  which  they  could  substitute  for  it,  was  to  be  found,  and  was 
sufficient  for  them.     If,  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  204),  a  b  represents 


the  level  of  the  sea  remaining  constant  or  nearly  so,  and  c  v  d  the  oat- 
line  of  any  mass  of  land  partly  in  the  atmosphere  and  partly  beneath 
the  sea,  and  o,  o,  o,  o,  the  depth  at  which  marine  plants  supporting  the 
life  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  marine  fauna  grew,  the  littoral  portion  of 
that  life  would  be  shifted  to  x  x',  upon  a  submergence  of  the  land  to  e, 
f,  and  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  aco^bottom  inhabited  by  animals 
at  greater  depths  would  be  brought  lower  down,  bo  that  these  would 
probably  also  move  over  the  ground  of  others  previously  o^ju^ted  to 
minor  depths.  Submergence  continuing,  wfaen  it  reached  the  line  g,  k, 
the  shores  would  still  further  be  shifted  to  tf,  y',  with  the  same  general 
consequences  as  before,  and  so  also  with  the  submergence  to  ^  jt.  When 
it  reached  I,  m,  the  whole  of  the  land,  previously  above  water,  would  be 
beneath  it,  and  littoral  life  may  be  considered  to  have  disappeared  when 
it  reached  n,  p.  At  the  amount  of  submergence  represented  by  the 
line  «,  t,  the  whole  of  the  former  dry  land,  with  its  shores  and  any 
shallow  seas  adjoining,  would  be  beneath  the  depths  of  marine  vege- 
tation. In  this  section  the  probable  consequences  of  breaker  action  on 
the  descending  land,  tending  to  plane  it  off,  as  the  great  Banks  of  New- 
foundland may  have  been  land  to  a  certain  extent  levelled  out  during  a 
gradual  submergence,  have  not  been  included,  in  order  to  render  the 
illustration  simple.  During,  however,  such  a  submergence,  this  action 
has  to  be  well  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the  detritus  thence  arising,  distri- 
buted over  the  sank  land,  and  entombing  the  remains  of  the  animal  life 
of  the  time,  with  its  voriationi,  acoording  to  ob^mmstanoes,  those  of 
deep-water  cruaturcs  ranging  over  those  of  ehallow  water,  and  littoral 
species,  be  not  neglected. 

With  respect  to  tilts  (WrtHflg^  of  detrital  deposits  oontuning  the 
remains  ^  littoral  spooiM  bj  ethers  entombing  those  Bpecies  whidt 
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contemporaneously  inhabited  deeper  waters  adjoining,  the  following 
section  (fig.  205)  may  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  may  be, 
and  appears  to  have  been  accomplished,  during  the  submergence  of  land 

Fig.20&. 

9  f 


and  its  shores.  If  a,  5,  represent  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  c,  (2,  a  surface 
of  land  and  its  shore  which  has  been  gradually  depressed  beneath  it, 
e,  the  littoral  accumulations  when  k  was  the  coast,  /  and  g^  those  when 
the  sea  boundaries  were  at  I  and  m,  as  h  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  time 
of  the  section,  there  would  always  be  deeper  waters  outwards  in  the 
direction  a,  d.  Hence,  though  a  certain  thickness  of  deposits,  e,  /,  ^,  A, 
variable  according  to  circumstances,  might  cover  the  surface  of  the 
descending  land,  entombing  the  remains  of  the  littoral  marine  animals, 
these  would  be  covered  in  the  direction  outwards,  and  as  the  land 
descended,  by  detrital  deposits  of  kinds  which  could  be  transported  to 
and  formed  there,  a  corresponding  series  of  marine  animal  remains 
intermingled  with  them,  differing  as  far  as  the  deeper  water  differed  from 
the  littoral  marine  life  of  the  time.  Thus  numerous  species  which  had 
been  really  contemporaneous  with  those  entombed  beneath  may  appear, 
in  certain  sections,  to  have  succeeded  them  .as  creations  in  the  progress 
of  geological  time,  this  appearance  extending  even  to  the  remains  of 
those  living  in  the  deepest  waters  of  the  period  and  locality,  as  any  large 
mass  of  dry  land  became  submerged. 

With  respect  to  the  emergence  of  land,  should  this  be  gradual,  large 
areas  might  be  laid  dry,  presenting  sheets  of  sedimentary  matter  not 
contemporaneously  produced,  yet  containing  littoral  species  of  molluscs 
in  great  abundance,  these  species  being  of  the  same  kinds,  should  no 
change  have  been  effected  in  that  portion  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
locality  and  time  during  the  rise  of  the  land  and  sea-bottom.  If  the 
sea-bottom  around  the  British  Islands  were  gradually  raised,  so  that  the 
boundary  line  extended  to  not  more  than  100  fathoms  in  depth  (fig.  65, 
p.  114),  the  remains  of  littoral  molluscs  would  be  scattered  amid  the 
•eeumulations  of  the  time,  as  the  shores  became  extended,  covering  over 
those  of  other  and  contemporaneous  molluscs.     If  a  (,  in  the  following 

Fig.  200. 
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Metion  (fig.  206),  represent  the  level  of  the  sea,  c  d  9k  surface  of  rock, 
jwdy  above  the  eea  and  partly  beneath  it,  and  e  a  deposit  extending  to 
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r,  it  would  contain  the  remains  of  molInBCB  inhabiting  the  different 
depths,  including  those  at  irhich  wind-wave  action  ooold  drive  them 
onwards  towards  the  coast.  If  the  land  bo  now  raised,  bo  that  the  rela- 
tive soa  level  is  represented  by  A,  h\  a  deposit  /,  estending  to  «,  wonld 
be  under  similar  cooditions  as  that  previously  formed  and  extending  to 
r,  and  so  with  an  accumulation  g  extending  to  t.  Successire  beds  £,!,«, 
are  thus  produced,  probably  containing  the  remains  of  molluscs,  allowing 
the  mingling  of  many  by  the  action  of  the  waves  in  shallovr  sitaatioos, 
and  corresponding  with  the  depths  A  A',  gg',  ff,  e«',  so  that  other 
things  being  equal,  these  exuviee  are  similar  in  sections  of  the  detrital 
accumulations  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  general  planes  of  those 
deposits,  but  with  others  representing  their  littoral,  shallow,  or  deep- 
water  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be  of  succeeding  times. 

These  modifications,  from  the  causes  noticed,  have  to  be  well  consi- 
dered when  certain  organic  remains  are  viewed  as  characteristic,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  of  the  accumulations  of  a  particular  geological  time, 
those  to  which  some  name  may  have  been  assigned.  When  any  such 
are  found  more  in  abundance  in,  or  seem  confined  to,  the  deposits 
of  some  particular  area,  and  appear  to  be  the  exuvise  of  animals  which 
have  lived  at  or  near  the  localities  where  they  are  obtained,  the  kind  of 
bottom,  probable  depth  of  water,  and  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the 
dry  land  of  the  time  have  to  be  sought,  so  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  creatures  themselves  flourished  may  be  duly  appreciated.  In 
such  researches  it  will  he  often  found  that  the  kind  of  bottom  appears 
to  have  materially  influenced  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  these 
particular  animals,  so  that,  when  a  change  was  efi'ected  in  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  deposited,  they  moved  elsewhere,  even  returning  in  the 
same  abundance  as  before  to  the  same  area,  should  the  conditions  fitted 
for  them  have  been  re-established.     If,  in  the  following  plan  (fig.  207), 


the  shaded  portions  represent  minor  areas  of  mud,  distributed  amid 
sands,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  creatures  whose  habits  induced  them 
to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  would  keep  within  the  respective  varia- 
tions of  sea-bottoms,  so  that  if,  in  the  course  of  accumulation,  this 
bottom  became  modified,  sands  drifting  or  being  thrown  over  the  mud, 
or  the  latter  over  the  former,  the  animals  would  follow  the  modifications 
according  to  their  habits.     Thus  in  any  given  sections  of  these  sea- 
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bottoms  Streaks  of  different  kinds  of  them  may  be  found  accompanied 
with  peculiar  organic  remains,  the  animals  from  which  they  were  derived 
merely  shifting  their  ground  as  circumstances  arose,  thus  introducing 
interlacings,  as  it  were,  of  different  kinds  of  sea-bottoms.  Looking  at  the 
conditions  which  at  the  present  time  appear  to  govern  the  existence  of 
marine  life  both  as  regards  the  relative  position  of  different  portions  of 
it  and  the  distribution  of  similar  animals,  very  great  care  seems  to  be 
required  in  assuming  particular  species  as  characteristic  of  particular 
geological  periods  without  reference  to  their  mode  of  occurrence  at  the 
time.  It  would  seem  very  needful  that  the  probable  habits  of  these 
species  should  be  well  considered,  so  that  proper  importance  should  be 
assigned  to  other  and  contemporaneous  species  whose  remains  may  be 
equally  of  value  in  continuous  or  contemporary  accumulations  formed 
under  modified  conditions  elsewhere.  Unless  this  be  done,  it  may  often 
happen  that  littoral  species,  very  characteristic  of  the  shores  of  a  par- 
ticular region,  will  be  uselessly  sought  for  amid  contemporaneous 
accumulations  in  the  deep  seas  of  other  regions,  while  not  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  deep-sea  species,  abundant  elsewhere  at  the  same  geological 
time,  amid  shallow  water  and  littoral  deposits. 

The  calcareous  and  fossiliferous  accumulations  of  different  dates  are 
frequently  of  so  mixed  a  character  as  to  require  much  care.  They  are 
often  mere  beds  of  organic  remains ;  these,  cemented  together  by  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  after  the  deposit,  has  been  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  organic  remains  themselves.  At  other  times,  however, 
they  have  been  clearly  produced  by  deposits  from  solutions  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned  (p.  128). 
Some  limestones  require  very  careful  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  mode  of  formation.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that  beds  pre- 
senting no  appearance  of  organic  remains  to  the  naked  eye,  may  yet  be 
found  to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  them  when  the  microscope  is 
employed  and  due  precautions  taken.  In  this  manner  many  beds  of 
the  mountain  limestone  series  of  the  British  Islands  have  been  found 
replete  with  the  remains  of  life  where  none  were  at  first  suspected.  Even 
when  upon  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  fossils  of  far  larger 
dimensions,  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  extending  to  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length  or  breadth,  are  found  in  fair  abundance,  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  ordinary  fracture  of  the  limestone  bed  may 
not  readily  show  them.  We  do  not  here  include  the  remains  of  encri- 
nites,  echinites,  and  some  other  fossils,  which,  from  their  rhomboidal 
fracture  a  little  practice  will  enable  an  observer  readily  to  distinguish ; 
but  others,  where  they  are  far  from  being  easily  detected.  The  most 
beautiful  shells  will  occasionally  thus  present  themselves  upon  searching 
a  weathered  surface,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
observation. 
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It  ia  now  known  that  certain  beds,  as  well  Bilioeoas,  calcareo-eiliceoos, 
as  calcareous,  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  minute  organic  remains, 
far  too  small  to  be.seen  by  the  unassisted  eye.  For  our  great  progress 
in  this  order  of  inrestigation  geologists  are  indebted  to  M.  Ehrenberg, 
who  has  shown  how  much  infusorial  remains  are  diffused,  even  producing 
deposits  of  considerable  importance,  and  most  materially  adding  to  the 
Toliime  of  others.  Whether  or  not  some  of  tliese  microsoopio  minate 
bodies  may  be  vegetable  instead  of  animal,  their  geological  importance 
remains  the  same,  if  indeed  it  be  not  increased  from  such  deposits,  alto- 
gether or  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  myriads  of  microscopic  orga- 
nisms, being  referable  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.* 

While  on  the  subject  of  deposits  chiefly  formed  of  organic  remains, 
the  probable  chemical  composition  of  tbrae  remains,  when  first  intro- 
duced amid  the  accumulations  in  which  tbey  are  found,  should  not  he 
neglected.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  seen  that  the  magnesia,  so  much 
more  commonly  distributed  amid  limestones  than  has  often  been  in- 
ferred, muy  sometimes  be  duo  to  such  remains,  particularly  where  many 
corals  are  present.f  The  like  also  with  the  phosphates  of  lime,  silica, 
and  other  substances.  Whole  layers  may  bo  formed  of  the  harder  parts 
of  infusoria,  so  that  when  these  are  siliceous,  they,  and  the  spicnlse  of 
many  sponges,  may  serye  to  diffuse  no  small  amount  of  silioa  amid 
deposits  of  a  different  character. 

By  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  remaini 
of  various  fresh-water  or  marine  animals  may  be  found  in  rocks,  tbe 
deposit  of  which  by  means  of  water  is  evident,  and  also  by  well-directed 
attention  to  the  mode  in  wbich  the  remains  of  terrestrial  life,  not  for- 
getting those  of  insects,!  ^^'^7  have  became  intermingled  with  them,  the 
observer  will  frequently  find  himself  most  materially  aided  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  probable  physical  geography  of  different  areas,  often  con- 
siderable, at  given  geological  times.  With  this  knowledge  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  varied  distribution  of  the  life  of  the  time,  and  the  abun- 
dance and  kind  of  mineral  matter  deposited  at  the  same  period,  he  may 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  changes  and  modifications  which  have  taken 
place  contemporaneously  in  the  rivers  or  lakes,  amid  the  lauds,  or  in  the 

"  As  to  some  of  these  suppoBed  bfuaoria  being  TegeUble,  see  aot«,  p.  S45. 

t  In  some  iDvestigntians  nndertitken  b;  Mr.  Maale  at  the  Maseiitii  of  Pr»otical  Oto- 
logy, for  tho  purpose  of  tracing  the  various  ahanges  irhich  orgonie  remuns  mk^  hvn 
nndergone  nnder  different  oonditionB  of  entombmeiit,  he  found  mngnesU,  btsd  to  tk* 
extent  of  G  Hid  7  per  cent.,  in  tome  recent  corali. 

X  In  countries,  Knd  eqwtioll;  in  tropical  Islands,  snoh  u  the  West  Indies,  where  tli* 
off-shore  or  land  wlndi  ar»  at  tiawt  lOMwrhat  ttroog,  inaltitndes  of  insect*  uv  often 
baroo  out  to  seikjHIHfl^^^^^^^^^hl^ertlon  maj  become  the  food  of  muiie 
oreatvres,  soqijB^^^^^^^^^^^H£.#midmud,iUt,OTsaad.  Those  mccos- 
tomed  to  i>M^^^^|H^Hf^^HH|^|^^^  thia  fact.    Onr  own  eo>sts  in  sammsr 

Bir  i>  reatot  nl(ABMtfiffellMk>n>I^d  "^^  drawn  off  eosste  suward  bj 
ll<i<'ii  (euingUi  of  tb>  land  «M  tatlie  e*«niDg. 
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seas,  at  different  times  in  such  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Re- 
garding that  surface  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
distribution  of  life,  allowing  for  great  changes  in  that  distribution  during 
the  lapse  of  time,  could  not  have  been  adjusted  to  conditions  as  they 
successively  arose,  and  which  modified  it  more  in  one  locality  than 
another,  so  that  great  care  seems  required  properly  to  separate  the 
local  from  the  general  effects  produced  at  assumed  equal  periods,  or 
during  a  long  succession  of  them.  Modern  investigations,  while  they, 
on  the  one  hand,  lead  us  to  infer  many  great  changes  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life  during  the  accumulation  of  the  various  deposits  in  which 
its  remains  have  been  preserved,*  teach  us,  on  the  other,  that  forms 
once  supposed  only  confined  to  the  more  modern  accumulations  have 
existed  in  far  more  remote  times.f  While  it  is  probable  that  the  evidence 
of  great  changes  having  taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  geological 

*  Referring  to  yarious  general  works  containing  lists  of  the  remains  of  animal  and 
▼egetable  life  considered  characteristic  of  the  different  deposits  which  it  has  been 
thought  conyenient  to  separate  and  class  under  particular  names,  it  is  only  required  to 
point  to  such  animals  as  the  trilobites,  among  the  more  ancient  accumulations,  and  to 
the  ammonites  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  series,  to  show  that  certain 
marine  creatures  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist  once  swarmed  in  particular  areas  at 
giyen  times,  and  have  not  lived  after  those  times.  No  doubt  the  preservation  of  the 
parts  of  many  terrestrial  animals  requires  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances, 
BO  that  no  great  surprise  is  to  be  experienced  when  we  obtain  few  traces  of  such  animals 
amid  the  contents  of  the  old  sea-bottoms  usually  presented  to  our  examination.  The 
remains  of  the  marsupial  mammal  (Phcucolotherium  liucklandi,  Owen)  and  of  the  insecti- 
▼orous  mammals  (Amphitkerium  Prevoaiii  and  Am.  Broderipii,  Owen)  in  the  Stonesfield 
■late  (oolitic  series),  near  Oxford,  are  sufficient  to  introduce  caution  into  general 
reasoning  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  terrestrial  mammals  at  different  geo- 
logical times.  Speaking  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  remains  occur,  Dr.  Buck- 
land  remarks  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  121),  that  **at  this  place  (Stonesfield)  a 
single  bed  of  calcareous  and  sandy  slate,  not  six  feet  thick,  contains  an  admixture  of 
terrestrial  animals  and  plants  with  shells  which  are  decidedly  marine ;  the  bones  of 
Bidelphis  {Amphitherium  and  Phascolotherium),  Megalosaurus  (a  great  saurian  40  or  50 
feet  long,  partaking,  according  toCuvier,  of  the  structure  of  the  monitor  and  crocodile), 
and  Pterodactyle  (a  flying  saurian)  are  so  mixed  with  ammonites,  nautili,  belemnites, 
ftnd  many  other  species  of  marine  shells,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  forma- 
tion having  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  not  far  distant  from  some  ancient 
shore."  With  respect  to  the  wing-covers  of  insects  found  in  the  same  deposit,  Dr.  Buck- 
Isnd  remarks  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  1.  p.  411),  that  they  are  all  coleopterous, 
«  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  many  of  them  approach  nearly  to  the  BupretUSf  a 
fenns  now  most  abundant  in  warm  latitudes." 

f  As  regards  the  forms  of  molluscs,  the  genera  Avieul^f  Modiola,  Terebratula,  lAngula^ 
■ad  Orhicula  are  found  firom  the  Silurian  rocks  upwards  to  the  present  day.  The  like 
vith  Turhoy  as  m  restricted  genus,  and  also  with  Nautilus,  with  slight  variaUons  in  form. 
^th  respect  to  those  remarkable  and  beautiful  animals  the  star-fishes.  Professor  Ed- 
wd  Forbes  states,  that  species  of  the  genus  UreuUr  are  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
dotsly  rssembling  the  existing  northern  forms  (Decade  I.,  **  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Bvrrey"),  and  that  in  the  lias,  Uraster  Oaveyi  (Decade  III.)  is  only  critically  to  be  dis- 
tiDgiiislisd  from  the  common  Uraster  rubentf  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas.  According 
also  to  the  Professor,  the  Terebratula  tiriatula,  of  the  cretaceous  series,  cannot  be  dis- 
tingmshsd  spsoiiioaUy  from,  the  Terebratula  caput-terpentie  of  the  same  seas. 
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time  in  the  vegetation  and  animals  which  have  existed  on  the  earth's 
surface  will  be  only  confirmed  bj  extended  research,  it  seeme  equally 
probable  that  investigationB  carried  out  with  proper  regard  to  the 
varying  physical  geography  of  different  geological  period*  will  show 
the  necesflity  of  tracing  the  probable  causea  productive  of  new  adjust- 
mcQta  of  lands  and  waters  at  those  different  times,  and  of  etudyiog  the 
distribution  of  the  life*  of  such  times  in  accordance  with  those  laws 
which  appear  to  govern  that  distribution  at  the  present  time,  not  forget, 
ting,  however,  those  conditions  which  would  follow  &  gradual  decrease  in 
the  heat  of  the  earth,  should  it  eventually  be  found  that  a  temperature 
more  equal  over  the  earth's  surface  than  that  afforded  by  the  sun  would 
appear  required  for  the  distribution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  existence  on  our  planet. 

Igneous  products  of  earlier  date  than  those  of  modern  volcanoes. — 
As  has  been  previously  remarked,  the  distinction  between  the  products 
of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  is  rather  one  of  convenience  than  of 
fact,  and  the  same  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  also  observed  as  to  the 
differences  between  those  above  noticed  {pp.  317-400),  and  the  products 
about  to  be  mentioned.  By  arranging  igneous  products  according  to 
the  different  geological  dates  to  which  tbey  may  be  assigned,  the  ob- 
server has  the  means  of  studying  not  only  their  modes  of  occurrence,  hut 
also  the  constancy  or  change  of  the  elementary  substances  entering 
into  their  composition  during  the  lapse  of  geological  time. 

The  igneous  rocks  known  to  ua  by  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  have  been  found  sufficiently  well  distributed  to  he  available 
for  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  elementary  bodies.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  they  are  chiefly  oxides  of  subatancos  commonly  considered  sim- 
ple, one  of  the  oxides,  that  of  silicon,  acting  as  an  acid,  and  combining 
with  a  largo  portion  of  the  other  oxides.  Silicic  acid  (silica),  free  or 
combined,  may  he  seen  more  to  prevail  in  certain  rocks  than  in  others ; 
but  there  are  few  igneous  products  found  in  any  abundance,  which  do 
not  mainly  consist  of  silica,  or  the  silicates.     The  simple  substances, 

*  It  is  Ter^  desirable,  in  the  enuiueratioa  of  organic  remaina  disooT«red  in  different 
beds  and  localities,  properly  to  represent  the  abnndaDce  of  the  indlTiduaU  of  each 
Bpeciea.  This  mode  of  investigation  has  received  careful  atteDtion  during  the  progren 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Uaited  EiDgJom.  Without  due  precautioo  of  ^s  kyid, 
the  remains  of  a  single  indiTidual  figures  as  prominently  as  those  of  many  hnndradi, 
and  a  correct  Tie*  of  the  correspondence  or  difference  between  the  Tarioni  portions  of 
eontemporaneoDB  accnmolations  at  to  the  life  entombed  in  them  bHomes  mnch  im- 
peded. A  oareful  study  of  the  comparatiTt  nomben  of  Individuals  oft«ii  shows  how 
much  some  spedea  of  nuilne  molloaos  have  preferred  one  kind  of  sea-bottcm  to  an- 
other, wliilu  otluTj  :ctiii  to  lin\<'  lldurished  e<]iially  well  tbruogh  Taried  ohangee  in  the 
Boa-botlnois.  It  ii!  vet)  Co  beur  in  mind  that  the  re^earcliea  of  natarallata  teach  as 
that  ataj  ui  ansa  is  mw  little,  if  at  all,  toniinted  by  marino  moUoses,  each  areas  being 
""  '   "   '^      --..      -    *«(Oolniiig  them  roiiy  be  eovered  by  multitudes  of 
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with  silicon,  constituting  this  mass  of  matter,  whence  the  sedimentary 
deposits  have  been,  with  minor  exceptions,  more  or  less  directly  or  in- 
directly derived  during  the  lapse  of  time,  have  not  been  found  nu- 
merous. They  are  chiefly  aluminium,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  making  with  silicon  eight  substances, 
considered  elementary,  all  combined  with  another,  oxygen,  and  forming 
the  great  volume  of  the  igneous  rocks,  such  as  they  are  known  to  us. 
Of  other  elementary  substances  entering  into  their  composition  on  a 
minor  scale,  probably  sulphur,  boron,  lithia,  and  fluorine,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  bodies,  with  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  so  far 
as  it  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  water  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a  real  component  part  of  these  rocks.  Numerous  other  simple  sub- 
stances, no  doubt,  may  be  detected  amid  these  products  in  difierent 
localities,  even  sufficiently  abundant  in  some  to  be  remarkable;  but 
viewed  in  the  mass,  the  nine  elementary  substances  above  mentioned, 
with  the  four  others  in  a  minor  manner,,  appear  to  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages. 

That  so  much  of  the  great  volume  of  these  rocks  should  consist  of 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  few  simple  substances,  and  that  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  one  of  them  should  constitute  such  an  important 
compound  for  further  union  with  the  other  oxides,  are  in  themselves 
circumstances  of  no  slight  interest  to  an  observer  anxious  to  trace  some 
connexion  between  the  igneous  products  of  all  geological  periods  and 
the  substances  beneath  the  exterior  and  consolidated  portion  of  the 
earth  during  the  same  lapse  of  time.  We  have  elsewhere'*'  estimated 
silica  as  constituting  45  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe, 
hence  the  oxygen  contained  in  silica  alone  would  form  at  least  26  per 
cent,  of  that  crust.f  If  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  other  oxides  be 
included,  the  percentage  becomes  largely  increased ;  so  that  when  this 
substance  is  regarded  as  free  from  its  union  with  the  matter  forming 
rockSy  and  in  a  gaseous  form,  its  volume  becomes  enormous.| 

In  studying  these  rocks,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  observer  would 
be  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  there  may  be  evidence  of  igneous 
products  having  been  thrown  out  in  the  manner  of  those  ejected  from 
active  volcanoes  at  difierent  geological  times.  As  it  so  happens  that 
while  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  appear  to  have  remained 
in  ft  state  undisturbed  by  igneous  action  from  very  early  periods  to  the 
present  day,  other  portions  seem  frequently  to  have  been  subjected  to 
'thia  action  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  all  regions,  however  interest- 

*  ••BesMrehes  in  Theoretical  Geology,"  1834,  p.  8. 
''    f  Aoeordiiig  to  Beneliiu,  Bilica  ii  a  compound  of  48*4  parts  silicon  and  51*6  parts  of 


%  Iha  Toliime  of  oxygen  woold  be  obrioosly  still  farther  augmented  by  the  addition 
«f  that  oontained  in  the  Tarious  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  water  being  a  com- 
poond  of  oijin  and  hydrogen. 
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ing  they  may  otherwise  be  geologically,  do  not  present  the  needful  con- 
ditions for  this  kind  of  investigation.  In  the  British  Islands,  presenting 
so  many  coast  and  other  natural  sections,  as  also  so  cut  and  pierced  by 
the  operations  of  the  miner  and  engineer,  it  fortunately  happens  that 
amid  the  older  fossiliferous  deposits,  there  is  evidence  of  igneous  pro- 
ducts having  been  contemporaneously  ejected.  Igneous  rocks  are  so 
entangled  with  detrital  accumulations  of  the  Silurian  series,  especially 
well  exhibited  in  Wales,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Waterford,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Ireland,  that  a  geologist  has 
excellent  opportunities  afforded  him  for  observation.  He  finds  that  the 
igneous  products,  thus  associated  with  these  old  fossiliferous  deposits, 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  have  occupied  their  relative  positions 
in  a  molten  form,  and  those  which  have  been  mingled  with  them  through 
the  agency  of  water,  with  also  certain  accumulations  which  may  have 
been  piled  up  in  a  mechanical  manner,  either  in  air  or  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water. 

Having  in  view  the  manner  in  which  the  products  of  existing  volca- 
noes are  thrown  out  into  the  air  or  water,  and  are  commingled,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  geologist  should  endeavour  to  trace  any  differences 
or  resemblances  he  may  find  when  opportunities  of  the  kind  noticed 
present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  the  surfaces  usually  presented  in  active  volcanic  districts,  or 
of  those,  such  as  in  France  (p.  394),  which  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  action  of  seas  upon  them,  but  finds  masses  of  mineral  matter,  of 
which  the  igneous  products  only  constitute  a  part,  thrown  out  of  the 
positions  in  which  they  were  originally  accumulated,  the  igneous  often 
bent  and  contorted  with  the  aqueous  deposits  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. These  districts,  moreover,  are  often  the  mere  wrecks  of  the 
mud,  silt,  and  sand  of  former  sea-bottoms,  combined  with  the  igneous 
products,  large  portions  having  been  removed  by  denuding  causes,  so 
that  not  only  has  the  general  mass  been  squeezed,  bent,  contorted,  and 
sometimes  broken,  but  portions  of  it  (occasionally  to  be  measured  by 
cubic  miles),  entirely  removed.  Hence  no  slight  care  and  exact  research 
is  required  to  collect  the  needful  evidence,  so  that  all  the  parts  may, 
mentally,  be  again  restored  satisfactorily  to  their  places.  This  may 
often  nevertheless  be  sufficiently  accomplished. 

In  examining  the  igneous  products  associated  with  the  Silurian  rocks 
in  Wales  and  Ireland,  two  kinds  become  somewhat  prominent,  one  in 
which  the  matter  constituting  felspar  prevails,  another  in  which  that 
forming  hornblende  is  mingled  with  the  first,  to  an  equal  and  even 
greater  amount.  Those  accustomed  to  active  volcanic  regions  might  be 
disposed  to  see  in  this  circumstance  a  general  resemblance  to  trachytes 
and  dolerites  (p.  349)  therein  distinguished,  as  also  to  those  mixed  pro- 
ducts which  have  been  named  trachyte-dolerites.    Proceeding  still  further 
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in  the  inqnirj,  it  will  be  found  that  certain  of  these  old  products  are 
mingled  mechanically  with  substances  that  have  once  formed  ordinary 
mud,  silt,  sand,  and  even  conglomerates,  reminding  us  of  the  mixture 
of  the  ashes  and  lapilli  thrown  out  of  existing  volcanoes,  and  intermixed 
with  the  detrital  accumulations  forming  under  the  fitting  conditions, 
around  or  near  many  active  igneous  vents  of  the  present  day.  Even 
lapilli  may  be  detected  amid  beds  which  are  composed  of  something 
more  than  the  igneous  substances  themselves.  These  appearances 
would  alone  lead  an  observer  to  consider  the  old  igneous  products  before 
him  with  reference  to  certain  of  the  results  of  modem  volcanic  action, 
and  he  would  probably  be  not  the  less  induced  to  take  this  course  when 
he  found,  as  in  such  districts  he  often  may,  organic  remains  amid  them, 
either  alone  or  mingled  with  common  detritus,  preserved  among  them 
precisely  as  in  volcanic  tuJDT  associated  with  the  common  mud,  silt,  and 
sand  deposits,  of  the  present  time.  He  will  sometimes  find  the  organic 
remains  arranged  in  seams,  as  amid  ordinary  detrital  accumulations, 
representing  in  like  manner  the  bottoms  of  ancient  seas  strewed  with 
the  harder  parts  of  molluscs,  trilobites,  and  other  marine  animals  of  the 
time. 

The  geologist  may  occasionally  discover  organic  remains,  thus  ar- 
ranged in  seams,  the  matter  of  the  shells  of  molluscs  still  preserved  in 
beds  of  hard  and  solid  rocks,  ringing  under  the  hammer,  and  at  first 
sight  appearing  as  if  they  had  flowed  in  a  molten  state.  Such  beds  of 
consolidated  igneous  matter,  arranged  in  water,  are  frequently  very 
deceptive,  requiring  no  slight  care  not  to  confound  them  with  the  rocks 
which  have  really  flowed  in  a  molten  state  amid  those  with  which  they 
are  often  associated.  Not  only  in  cases  where  such  beds  contain  organic 
remains,  but  also  where  no  trace  of  them  can  be  detected,  much  caution 
is  needed.  For  the  most  part  microscopic  observation  will  show  that 
they  are  composed  of  fragments  of  igneous  molten  products,  in  which 
the  component  parts  of  felspathic  or  hornblendic  minerals  have  variously 
prevailed,  and  that  these  fragments  are  angular.  When  lapilli,  espe- 
cially those  having  the  aspect  of  pumice,  are  mingled  in  these  accumu- 
lations, there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  determining  their  true  cha- 
racter, and  they  then  assume  the  appearance  of  those  resulting  from 
the  deposit  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of  volcanic  vents  at  the 
present  day,  more  especially  of  such  as  have  been  formed  in  water  by 
the  fall  of  volcanic  ashes  and  cinders  in  it,  and  are  now  elevated  above 
it,  so  that  they  can  be  studied,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius,  Etna, 
and  some  other  active  volcanoes,  which  have  showered  ashes  and  cinders 
into  seas  adjoining  them,  a  change  of  relative  level  of  the  land  and 
sea  having  been  effected,  and  parts  of  former  sea-bottoms  having  been 
upraised. 

Those  who  have  devoted  much  close  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
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volcanic  tuffs  of  the  present  time  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  istrack,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  regarded  on  the  large  scale,  with  the  resemblance 
of  many  of  the  accumulations  of  igneous  products  associated  with  the 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  and  Ireland  to  certain  of  those  tuffs,  especially 
to  those  such  as  pelagonite  (p.  364),  and  some  others  which  have  become 
consolidated  and  modified  in  appearance,  so  that  the  original  small 
grains  of  ashes  and  fragments  thrown  out  of  volcanoes  have  become  one 
general,  and,  at  first  sight,  almost  homogeneous  substance.  While  in 
many  localities  the  laminated  character  of  the  beds,  and  the  presence 
of  marine  organic  remains  occurring  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any 
other  detrital  and  associated  deposit,  point  to  their  accumulation  be- 
neath the  sea,  ashes,  and  sometimes  lapilli,  vomited  forth  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  time  and  locality,  and  arranged  in  extensive  and  com- 
paratively thin  beds;  at  others,  the  conglomerates  and  breccias  of 
igneous  rocks,  mingled  confusedly  with  ancient  volcanic  tuff,  the  whole 
interlaced  with  dykes  and  veins  of  felspathic  and  homblendic  molten 
rocks  of  different  kinds,  remind  the  observer  of  a  confused  mixture  of 
substances  in  the  body  of  a  volcano  itself,  partly  subaerial  and  partly 
subaqueous,  the  general  mass  buried  up  by  other  accumulations  as  the 
volcanic  rocks  gradually  descended  beneath  them.  Of  the  natorml 
sections  exposed  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  though  there  are  many  excellent 
opportunities  in  various  places,  the  most  instructive  is  probably  on  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  between  Tramore  and  Ballyvoil  Head, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Huge  masses  of  these  igneous  products  are 
there  found  in  great  variety,  and  molten  rocks  of  different  kinds  and 
shapes  will  be  seen  sending  out  veins,  and  cutting  as  well  the  ordinary 
detrital  deposits  formed  prior  to  these  outbursts,  as  the  igneous  sub- 
stances of  the  time.  Conglomerates  and  breccias  are  found  piled  in 
various  forms,  cemented  by  igneous  matter,  apparently  thrown  out  as 
ashes,  and  ancient  tuffs  formed  of  smaller  fragments  are  observed  in 
different  places,  while  examples  are  to  be  seen  of  deposits  of  various 
kinds  changed  in  aspect  and  character  where  molten  matter  has  burst 
in  among  them.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  minor,  but  collectively  im- 
portant, objects  of  interest  bearing  upon  the  igneous  products  and  their 
mode  of  accumulation  at  this  early  geological  period.  As  regards  the 
intrusion  of  molten  matter  amid  the  conglomerates  and  breccias,  the 
following  section  (fig.  208)  on  the  west  of  Kilfarrasy  Point  may  be 
found  illustrative,  others  of  equal  interest  being,  however,  sufficiently 
common. 

Such  districts  require  obviously  to  be  studied  on  the  large  scale. 
For  example,  the  section  exhibited  on  the  Waterford  coast,  excellent  as 
it  may  be,  would  scarcely  afford  the  needful  evidence,  taken  by  itself. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  similar  accumulations  along  their  whole  range,  thence 
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BOrthward  through  the  comities  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  sectioiiB  afforded  on  the  coast  of  Water- 


«,  0,  oompMt  iguMiu  rook,  in  which  the  Bttbit4noe«  oompouog  feUpftr  prevail ;  b,  b,  b, 
wnglomente  uid  brMcia  formed  of  T&rions  portions  of  ignaona  prodnoti,  ohfeflj  fel- 
(pathio,  oemented  b/  matter  reaembling  that  of  Toloaaio  toff. 

ford  are  seen  to  form  part  of  the  general  evidence  pointing  to  the  rela- 
tive age  of  the  igneooa  accumulations  at  thb  time  ;  one  shown,  more- 
orer,  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  inasiDuch  as  these  igneous  rocks,  as  also  the  beds 
of  the  Silurian  series  with  which  they  are  associated,  were  disturbed, 
bwit,  and  contorted  before  its  accumulation,  and  this  old  red  sandstone 
not  only  reposes  quietly  upon  the  disturbed  /ocks,  but  also  contains 
woro  fragments  of  the  latter,  the  igneous  substances  included. 

The  geologist,  seeing  this  considerable  resemblance  to  the  products 
of  modem  volcanoes,  and  also  the  general  similarity  of  the  elementary 
nbetances  found  in  them,  as  far  as  researches  have  yet  extended*  (con- 
ndsring  both  igneous  products  in  their  masses),  would  be  prepared  to 
find  evidence  of  igneous  action  also  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
mdcanoes  at  the  present  time  amid  any  accumulations  of  intermediate 
geological  date,  should  the  fitting  conditions  prevail.  For  evidence  of 
duB  action  he  would  look  necessarily  in  very  different  regions ;  for  not 
«lly  is  it  required  that  there  should  have  been  igneous  products  of  this 
kind  at  all  geolo^cal  times  in  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
■ometimea  in  one  locality,  sometimes  in  another,  but  also  that  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  land  and  seas  they  should  be  att^nable  for 
observation,  even  when  it  may  have  so  happened  that  having  occurred 
in  some  area,  and  that  area  be  now  above  the  sea  level,  all  traces  of 
noh  igneous  action  may  not  be  concealed  by  more  modern  and  totally 
diflsimilar  accumulations.  In  this  research,  however,  the  geologist  may 
again  find  opportunities  in  the  British  Islands.     In  Devon  and  Com* 

*  InTMtigatiana  ar«  now  in  progieM  lo  the  laborttor?  of  the  MaBeaia  of  PrMttieal 
Oaol^j  for  the  purpose  of  aeoertidning  the  ehemieal  oompoaitioii  of  the  igneeos  recks 
of  different  date*,  obtuoed  during  the  progreu  of  the  Qaologioal  Barrej  of  the  Doited 
Kngdom. 
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wall  he  may  obtain  evidence  of  a  continuance  of  the  like  igneons  action 
at  a  subsequent  period,  amid  deposits,  some  of  which  maj  be  referred 
to  the  date  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  of  other  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  while  some  are  more  modern,  and  others  perhaps  more  ancient. 
Amid  the  Devonian  and  Cornish  accimiulations  of  this  date   he  will 
detect  beds  apparently  also  formed  of  the  volcanic  ashes  of  the  time, 
and  other  arrangements  of  igneous  matter,  some  rocks  evidently  poured 
forth  in  molten  masses,  and  breaking  through  ordinary  and  previously 
formed  deposits.     Among  numerous  localities  good  sections  are  afforded 
at  low  tide  on  the  Tamar,  near  Saltash,  showing  an  association  of  the 
Devonian  rocks,  molten  products,  and  other  accumulations  of  igneous 
origin.*     In  many  situations,  the  igneous  ash  of  the  time   graduates 
into  the  ordinary  detrital  matter  associated  with  it,  as  well  in  the  con« 
tinuation  of  a  contemporaneous  deposit  as  in  successive  deposits,  in  the 
one  case  pointing  to  a  gradual  removal  from  the  source  of  supply,  such 
as  a  volcanic  vent ;  in  the  other,  to  an  unequal  supply  over  the  same 
area,  occasionally  intermittent,  so  that  common  deposits  were  effected 
on  a  sea-bottom  at  intervals.     Good  examples  of  these  kinds  of  igneous 
accumulations,  with  an  intermixture  of  solid  molten  matter,  some  of  the 
latter  showing  large  grained  compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  Davidstow  and  St.  Gletha.     In  certain 
of  the  ash-beds  much  calpareous  matter  is  sometimes  found,  assisting  as 
a  cementing  substance.     They  are  so  calcareous  near  Grylls,  on  the 
south  of  Lesnewth,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  burn  the  compound 
rock  for  lime. 

Upon  attentively  examining  the  composition  of  those  beds  of  igneous 
substances  which  are  arranged  amid  the  ordinary  deposits  of  the  time, 
it  is  found  to  vary  much  as  to  the  molten  products  associated  with  the 
general  mass  of  deposits.  While  some,  like  the  trachytic  tuffs  of 
modern  times,  are  chiefly  formed  of  the  component  parts  of  felspar, 
others  are  more  like  the  dolerite  tuffs,  and  contain  substances  usually 
found  in  augites  and  hornblendes,  while  others  again  partake  of  the 

*  As  we  haye  elsewhere  mentioned  (<*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  nevoii, 
and  West  Somerset,"  1889,  p.  63),  there  is  an  abundant  mixture  of  igneous  and  ordi- 
nary sedimentary  rocks  in  the  vioinity  of  Saltash  and  St.  Stephen,  and  thence  across 
the  Tamar  to  St.  Budeaux  on  the  east,  and  towards  St.  Umey  on  tJie  west,  and  in  the 
creeks  which  run  up  from  the  Lyhner  to  Manaton  Castle  and  St  Umey.  The  sohistoM 
TarieUes  are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  associated  sedimentary  deposits,  whUe 
dykes  of  greenstone  and  other  compounds  of  homblendic  and  felspathic  matter  are  seem 
to  cut  through  the  yarious  accumulations  *<  analogous  to  those  which  are  produced  In 
the  beds  of  ash,  and  filled  by  laya  on  the  flanks  of  rolcanoes,  in  cases  where  tiie  latter 
are  partly  submarine ;  traversing  shales,  clays,  and  other  aqueous  deposits,  as  weU  as 
the  ash,  which  in  such  cases  may  readily  have  become  interstratified  among  them."  In 
the  continuation  of  the  beds  near  Saltash,  many  of  the  schistose  accumulations  of  ash 
BO  graduate  into  the  common  kinds  of  deposit  of  mud  and  silt,  that  no  correct  distinetioBS 
can  be  drawn  between  them. 
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character  of  both.  Seeing  that,  like  the  ordinary  muds,  silts,  and 
sands  with  which  they  are  associated,  they  have  become  consolidated, 
and  like  them  also  have  been  exposed  to  the  passage  of  water  through 
them,  as  well  when  buried  deep  (by  depressions  of  the  general  area) 
beneath  their  present  levels,  as  when  exposed,  as  now,  to  atmospheric 
influences,  many  of  these  rocks  may  not  now  contain  all  the  substances 
originally  distributed  in  them,  while  they,  like  the  other  deposits  asso- 
ciated with  them,  may  have  received  additional  mineral  matter.  It  will 
readily  be  inferred  that  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  silicates  of  soda 
and  potash,  may  have  been  removed  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological 
time  during  which  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  modification  and 
change.  Though  there  is  this  difficulty,  much  may  yet  be  accomplished 
by  accurate  analyses  of  portions  carefully  selected. 

In  Derbyshire  the  observer  will  again  see  igneous  rocks  associated 
with  ordinary  deposits  ;  in  this  case  with  limestone,  known  as  the  car- 
boniferous or  mountain  limestone,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  relative 
geological  antiquity  can  be  ascertained.  Careful  investigation  shows 
that  in  that  area,  at  least,  and  probably  much  beyond  it  (beneath  a 
covering  of  the  sands,  shales,  and  coals,  known  as  the  millstone  grit 
and  coal  measures),  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  these  limestones  had 
been  accumulated,  there  had  been  an  outburst  and  overflow  of  molten 
rock,  irregularly  covering  over  portions  of  them.  And  further,  that 
after  this  partial  overflow,  the  limestone  deposit  still  continued,  proba- 
bly spreading  from  other  localities  where  the  conditions  for  its  accumu- 
lation had  continued  uninterruptedly.  Occasionally  water  action  upon 
the  igneous  products  may  be  inferred  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  calca- 
reous beds  upon  them,  if  not  also  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  of 
the  former,  the  limestone  immediately  covering  them  containing  frag- 
ments (some  apparently  water-worn),  and  a  mingling  of  the  subjacent 
rock,  such  as  might  be  expected  if  calcareous  matter  had  been  thrown 
down  upon  the  exposed  and  weathered  surfaces  of  the  igneous  rock.  In 
some  parts  of  the  district  another  outflow  of  the  same  kind  of  igneous 
rock  again  took  place,  and  was  again  covered  by  limestone  beds,  so  that 
in  such  portions  of  the  area,  two  irregularly-disposed  sheets  of  once 
molten  rock  are  included  among  the  mass  of  the  limestone  beds. 

The  following  section  (fig.  209)  of  part  of  this  district,*  by  Professor 
John  Phillips,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these 
beds  of  igneous  rock,  the  areas  of  which  do  not  coincide,  so  that  one 
outflow  did  not  exactly  cover  that  overspread  by  the  other.  In  this 
section,  a  a  are  the  igneous  rocks,  locally  known  as  toadstoneSy'^  and  b  b 

*  A  reduced  portion  of  one  (No.  18)  of  the  horiiontal  sections  of  the  (Geological  Sor- 
T^  of  Great  Britain. 

f  Professor  John  Phillips  suggests  that  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  German  word 
tadtettem ;  rothe  todu  liegende  (red  dead,  or  unproductiye  bed)  being  a  term  applied  by 
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the  limestones,  e  being  the  covering  beds  of  the  millstone  grit,  and  // 
faults. 

yig.209. 
fin  Cop. 


on  KILI. 


Natural  sections  (many  of  which  are  excellent)  and  mining  opera- 
tions show  that  as  regards  thickness  these  overflows  vary  considerably, 
so  much  so  as  to  aid  the  observer  in  forming  some  estimate  of  the  loca- 
lities whence  the  molten  matter,  when  ejected,  may  have  been  distributed 
around. 

Although  there  are  clays  amid  the  limestones  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  some  of  these  seem  clearly  little  else  than 
such  rocks  in  a  highly  decomposed  state,  retaining  the  arrangement  of 
their  component  mineral  substances,  as,  for  example,  at  the  isolated 
boss  of  limestone  at  Crich,  protruding  (at  a  distance  of  3^  miles  from 
the  main  mass)  from  the  squeezing  action  to  which  these  rocks  and  the 
coal  measures  above  them  have  been  subjected,  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  latter,  known  as  millstone  grity  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  all  lying  nearly  in  the  same  general  geological  levels  were 
so,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  may  be  underclays,  of  the  kind  found  in 
the  coal  measures  (p.  482).  Care  on  this  head  is  rendered  necessary 
by  finding  a  clay  of  this  description,  a  true  underclay,  supporting  a 
thin  bed  of  impure  coal  in  the  higher  part  of  the  limestone  series  near 
Matlock  Bath.* 

In  the  case  of  Derbyshire,  though  there  may  have  been  a  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  igneous  beds  by  the  action  of  water  upon  their  exposed 
surfaces  (and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  upper  overflow  likewise 
shows  a  quiet  adjustment  of  the  limestone  beds  formed  upon  it),  no 
deposits  resembling  the  ash  and  lapilli  beds  above  mentioned  as  found 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Wales  and  Ireland,  have  yet  been  detected. 
There  is  no  evidence  showing  an  accumulation  of  ash  and  cinders  in  the 
manner  of  subaerial  volcanoes.  If  there  had  been  such,  and  this  had 
been  attacked  by  breaker  action  and  currents,  the  geologist  would 
expect  to  find  some  portions  included  amid  the  limestone  beds,  and  such 

German  miners  to  the  unproductive  rocks  subjacent  to  the  copper-bearing  slate  of 
Mansfield  and  other  localities.  In  like  manner,  the  name  Bamuuter,  giyen  to  those 
who  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  mines  and  collect  the  dues,  or  royalties,  has 
long  been  considered  a  corruption  of  BergmeUter, —  See  Pilkington's  "Derbyshire," 
1789,  p.  110. 

*  This  impure  bed  of  coal  was  cut  while  driving  the  tunnel  through  the  High  Tor, 
for  the  railway  running  by  Matlock  Bath,  and  is  to  be  well  seen,  dipping  rapidly,  with 
the  other  beds,  in  the  drift  cut  into  the  cavernous  mine,  part  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
name  of  the  Rutland  Cavern,  at  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 
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hftve  not  been  detected.  It  may  readily  have  happened,  therefore,  that 
the  igneons  matter  was  thrown  out  in  a  molten  state,  without  any 
accompaniment  of  ash  and  cinders ;  and  this  might  hare  taken  place  aa 
well  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  as  above  it. 

Upon  examining  the  structure  of  the  igneous  rock,  it  is  found  to  be 
partly  solid,  and  confusedly  well  crystallized,  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  with,  sometimes,  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  partly  vesi- 
enlar,  in  some  localities  highly  bo  ;  the  vesicles,  as  usual,  filled  with 
mineral  matter  of  various  kinds,*  where  the  rock  has  remained  unaf* 
fected  by  atmospheric  influences,  but  exhibiting  the  original  and  vesi- 
calar  state  of  the  molten  rock  where  these  have  removed  the  foreign 
Bubstances  in  them.  In  some  localities  the  scoriaceous  character  of  the 
Toek  is  as  striking  as  amid  many  volcanic  regions  of  the  present  day. 
Idke  more  modern  igneous  products,  also,  it  will  often  be  found  decom- 
posed in  a  spheroidal  fonn.  The  following  (fig.  210)  is  an  example  of 
this  decomposition  at  Diamond  Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  Millersdale, 
where  the  concretionary  structure  has  been  developed  somewhat  on  the 
minor  scale,  and  the  size  of  the  spheroidal  bodies  is  about  that  of  bomb- 
shells and  cannon-balls. 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  amid  the  older  fossiliferous  deposits,  igneous 
rocks  may  be  so  associated  as  to  give  the  relative  dates  of  their  ejection, 
STen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  in  some  cases, 
there  have  been  subaerial  volcanic  vents  at  hand,  whence  molten  matter, 
cinders,  and  ashes  may  have  been  thrown  out,  as  in  the  present  day, 
the  elementary  substances  of  which  this  ejected  mineral  matter  is  com- 
posed, reminding  the  geologist  very  strongly  of  those  thrown  out  in  a 
dmilar  manner  in  modern  volcanoes.  As  baa  been  stated  (p.  528),  it 
will  require  the  observer  to  readjust  in  his  mind  the  various  parts  of 
eotiDtries,  like  those  noticed  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
raplacing  the  portions  now  removed  by  denudation,  properly  to  consider 
this  subject  with  reference  to  the  relative  times  when  the  various  igneous 
products  were  ejected  and  accumulated  amid  the  ordinary  sedimentary 
deposits  of  that  early  geological  time.  Let  the  following  section  (fig. 
211)  be  one  of  a  volcano,  so  situated  that  while  lava  currents  and 
dykes  of  molten  matter  (a  a  a)  were  thrown  out  and  up  in  the  nsasl 

"  Curboaate  of  lime,  as  might  be  eipeoted,  is  >  Terj  aommon  aabsUnee  in  theM 
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manner,  and  became  mingled  with  subaerial  tuJDf  and  volcanic  breccias, 
b  b  bj  subaqueous  deposits  were  formed  near  and  over  these  products, 
mingling  volcanic  and  ordinary  detritus  in  the  same  or  assodi^ed  beds. 


rif.211. 


If  the  volcanic  action  ceased,  and  the  general  area  were  depressed 
so  that  new  and  ordinary  deposits,  d  d  dy  were  effected,  and  the  whole 
was  merely  tilted,  not  complicating  the  subject  with  squeezing  and  con- 
tortion, and  some  new  surface  n,  «,  be  given  to  the  general  mass,  as 
shown  beneath  (fig.  212),  the  observer  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 


Flg.212. 


mode  of  occurrence  of  the  igneous  rocks  amid  the  ordinary  deposits 
will  require  careful  consideration  and  study.  He  will  see  that  a  hasty 
investigation  is  not  likely  to  afford  the  requisite  data,  and  that  pro- 
longed research  is  needed  for  very  exact  determinations,  though  he  may 
often  find  sufficient  in  a  short  time,  if  the  natural  or  artificial  sections 
be  favourable,  for  a  just  general  view  of  the  subject. 

When  igneous  products  are  not  associated  with  ordinary  fossiliferous 
deposits  in  the  manner  mentioned,  and  often,  unfortunately,  they  can- 
not be  so  favourably  studied,  a  geologist  may  still  obtain  certain  relative 
dates  by  their  mode  of  occurrence  on  the  great  scale.  Fortunately,  we 
may  again  take  the  British  Islands  for  illustration,  as  showing  how 
much  may  be  found  connected  with  the  subject  even  in  that  minor  area. 
When  the  granite  range  of  Wieklow  and  Wexford,  and  which  also 
includes  portions  of  adjacent  counties,  is  examined  with  reference  to 
the  rocks  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  seen  that  certain  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian rocks,  the  range  of  which  it  traverses  in  a  slanting  manner,  are 
upturned,  much  modified  in  their  mineral  structure,  when  in  contact 
with  the  granite,  and  often  much  broken  at  the  junction ;  even  huge 
masses  of  them  included  in  the  latter,  granite  filling  the  cavities  and 
fissures  thus  produced ;  so  that  little  doubt  is  left  that  these  rocks  were 
formed  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  such  granite.  Thus  far  the  observer 
merely  obtains  evidence  of  no  very  definite  kind  as  to  the  actual  period 
of  this  intrusion,  though  in  the  district  noticed  he  would  see  that  this 
kuid  of  igneoua  action  took  place  after  that  which  in  the  same  area  pro- 
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duced  an  out-throw  of  felspathic  and  hornblendic  products  as  above 
noticed  (p.  528).  He  only  discovers  that  the  one  set  of  igneous  pro- 
ducts has  been  uplifted  by  the  other.  Continuing  his  researches,  he 
sees  certain  conglomerates  of  the  old  red  sandstone  reposing  quietly 
upon  the  granite,  and,  when  this  happens,  containing  rounded  portions 
of  that  rock,  as  well  as  much  finer  detritus  from  it.  He  also  finds 
where  the  same  conglomerate  stretches  over  the  disturbed  older  rocks, 
with  their  included  igneous  products,  that  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  these  products  are  imbedded  in  it.  He  has  now  the  approxi- 
mate relative  date  of  the  granite  of  the  district,  so  far  that  it  rose  up 
after  that  portion  of  the  Silurian  series  was  formed  which  is  there  dis- 
turbed, and  prior  to  such  portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  as  is 
represented  by  this  conglomerate.  We  will  suppose  that  ho  has  ob- 
tained evidence  of  the  portion  of  the  Silurian  series  disturbed  being 
the  lower,  and  of  the  conglomerate  representing  some  higher  or  middle 
portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series,  as  found  developed  elsewhere  in 
the  British  Islands.  There  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  something  of  an 
interval  in  the  geological  series,  during  which  the  uprise  of  the  granite 
may  have  taken  place ;  nevertheless  the  observer  has,  by  the  means  em- 
ployed, arrived  at  a  certain  approximation  of  no  slight  value  as  to  the 
real  relative  date  of  its  protrusion. 

To  show  this  value,  it  is  only  needful  to  turn  to  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
where  at  such  a  comparatively  trifling  distance,  the  geologist  finds  a 
granite  of  much  the  same  general  character  protruding  through  the 
equivalents  of  those  accumulations  which  have  quietly  covered  the  Irish 
granite  mentioned,  after  its  consolidation,  the  disturbance  caused  by 
tiie  uprise  of  the  Devonian  and  Cornish  granite  extending  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  coal  measures,  as  may  be  seen  around  the  northern  part 
of  Dartmoor,  where  veins  extend  from  the  granite  in  that  direction 
into  these  sedimentary  rocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  into  the  Silurian 
deposits  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  In  the  case  also  of  the  granites  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  evidence  as  to 
any  deposits  so  occurring  as  to  show  the  geological  dates  between  which 
their  uprise  was  effected.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  district, 
evidence  of  the  kind  required  is  not  to  be  found,  but  on  the  eastward 
of  Dartmoor,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  deposits  which  have  been 
disturbed  at  the  time  these  granites  were  intruded,  the  observer  finds 
beds,  known  as  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  reposing  quietly  on  the 
disturbed  rocks,  the  lower  portion  of  them  containing  rounded  and 
angular  fragments  of  the  latter.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  ap- 
proximative date  for  the  elevation  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonian  granites 
amid  the  accumulations  effected  up  to  that  time,  was  somewhere  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measure  series  (including  the  millstone  grit 
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of  Central  England  in  that  series),  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  deposits. 

Thus  in  Southeastern  Ireland  and  Southwestern  England  there  is 
evidence  of  two  protrusions  of  granite  at  different  geological  periods^ 
different  rocks  of  known  relative  ages  being  disturbed  on  the  one  hand 
and  unmoved  on  the  other,  so  that  approximative  dates  are  obtained  for 
both  protrusions.     If  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  213)  a,  a,  be  a  mass 

ng.  218. 

of  granite  thrust  upwards  through  sedimentary  beds  I  i,  sending  veins 
into  fractures  effected  in  them,  as  well  as  modifying  their  mineral  strao- 
ture  at  the  junction,  and  c  be  an  accumulation  containing  rounded  or 
angular  fragments  of  a  and  6,  it  follows  that  the  relative  geological 
dates  of  b  and  c  being  known,  that  of  the  protrusion  a,  a,  would  be 
known  also  within  greater  or  less  limits,  as  the  formation  of  I  and  e  may 
be  separated  or  approximate  to  each  other  in  the  geological  series. 
This  would  be  the  case  of  Southeastern  Ireland.  In  that  of  Devon,  the 
disturbed  beds  b  by  altered  as  before,  and  with  granitic  veins  a,  a,  in 
them,  would  be  covered  by  beds,  /,  reposing  quietly  on  them,  and  also 
containing  fragments  of  them,  with  here  and  there  igneous  rocks,  ^  in- 
terposed. 

Though  the  relative  dates  of  the  rise  of  molten  mineral  substances 
into  fissures  of  prior-formed  rocks,  such  portions  of  igneous  matter 
usually  known  as  dt/kes,  could  not  be  obtained  when  these  are  uncovered 
by  accumulations  of  which  the  position  in  the  geological  series  is  known; 
as,  for  example,  if,  in  the  subjoined  section  (fig.  214),  a  and  b  be 

Fig.  214. 
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dykes  of  any  igneous  rocks  cutting  through  some  sedimentary  deposit 
c  dy  and  these  be  uncovered  by  any  accumulation  of  ascertained'  geolo- 
gical date,  the  exact  relative  time  when  the  cracks  were  effected  and 
the  molten  matter  rose  in  them,  would  remain  uncertain.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  some  evidence  as  to  relative  date .  may  be 
obtained,  of  a  fair  approximative  kind,  even  with  respect  to  dykes  of  this 
character.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  that  they  cut  one  set  of  rocks, 
and  not  another,  in  some  given  district,  without  further  general  evi- 
.tOKMftr  them  .whli  certainty  to  a  particular  time,  anterior 
•JkpJB  not  cut  by  them,  since  it  may  have  hap- 
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pened  that  oontemporaneooB  canses  did  not  act  beyond  a  given  area, 
though  in  certain  of  these  cases  there  may  appear  much  to  support  an 
inference  to  that  effect.  For  example,  numerous  greenstone  dykes  are 
found  to  traverse  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  Merionethshire  and  Caernar- 
vonshire, while  these  axe  not  observable  amid  certain  upper  Silurian 
deposits  in  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and  contemporaneous  igneous 
rocks  are  associated  with  intermediate  accumulations  in  Caernarvon- 
shire,  and  other  adjacent  counties.  It  might  hence  be  inferred  that, 
when  the  igneous  eruptions  producing  the  latter  were  effected,  fissures 
were  formed  in  the  still  more  ancient  deposits  (Cambrian),  and  molten 
matter  injected  into  them,  and  that  igneous  action  ceasing,  the  adjoin- 
ing higher  parts  of  the  Silurian  deposits  were  undisturbed  by  the  intru- 
aion  of  any  igneous  matter.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  infer- 
ence would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  correct ;  but  that  it  is  not  wholly  so, 
the  inspection  of  dykes  of  the  same  kind  traversing  various  parts  of 
Anglesea,  and  seen  to  cut  into  the  coal  measures  of  the  Menai  Straits, 
between  Bangor  and  the  great  suspension  bridge,  at  once  shows.  It 
may  readily  have  happened  that  igneous  matter  had  been  thrown  into 
fissures  formed  at  these  different  times  in  even  the  moderate  area  of 
CaemarvoDshire  and  Angleaea,  and  hence  it  would  be  hazardous,  with- 
out other  evidence,  to  decide  upon  one  dyke  being  separable  in  geologi- 
cal time  from  another,  even  when  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  at 
the  same  time  that  many  probabilities  might  seem  to  exist  as  ^o  the 
relative  date  of  some  of  them. 

The  granitic  and  porphyry  dykes  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  known 
locally  as  elvaTis,  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  approximation  to 
relative  geological  dates  occasionally  attainable.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  granites  of  that  district  were  upraised  posterior  to  the  deposit  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  eoal  measures,  and  anterior  to  that  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  series.  Subsequently  to  the  protrusion  of  the  granite,  and 
to,  at  least,  its  partial  consolidation,  fissures  were  formed  traversing 
both  the  granites  and  the  various  disturbed  sedimentary  rocks  adjoining 


<h«m,  and  into  these  fissures  molten  matter  was  introduced,  as  shoirn 
pTOTiooflly  (fig.  7,  p.  40),  and  as  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  pre- 
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ceding  section  (fig.  215),  seen  on  the  cliffs  at  Trerellaa  Gove,  near  St 
Agnes,  where  an  elran  a,  a,  cuts  through  the  slates,  b,  b,  and  is  in- 
versed  by  dislocations,/,/,  one  of  which  m&terially  shifts  the  rocki, 
and  thereby  displaces  the  elvan  dyke,  near  the  sea.  With  respect  to 
the  same  fissures  having  traversed  both  the  previously-consolidated  rocka 
and  the  granite,  the  following  map  (fig.  216)  oi  part  of  the  mining  di*- 
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trict  of  Gwennap,  Cornwall,  may  be  useful,  a,  a,  being  the  granite,  c,  e, 
the  schistose  rocks  broken  through  by  it,  J,  J,  the  elvan  dykes,  and  #, 
greenstone.  The  fissures  v,  tp,  v,  and  d,  d,  d,  were  produced  at  different 
subsequent  periods,  some  of  them  variously  filled  by  the  ores  of  tin  and 
copper,  or  other  substances,  and  known  (locally)  as  lodea  and  eron 
courses. 

Upon  examining  tlie  composition  of  these  elvans,  they  are  found  to 
be  formed  of  matter  similar  to  that  of  the  granites  of  the  districts, 
osually  corresponding  with  any  modifications  observable  in  patches  of 
that  rock  exposed  nearest  on  the  surface.  Intleed,  they  seem  merely 
portions  of  the  same  general  matter  which  rose  in  fissures  formed  by 
the  cracking  of  the  adjacent  granite,  only  consolidated  on  its  higher 
parts,  such  cracks  also  extending  through  the  various  rocks  above  the 
granite.  The  relative  date  would  be  only  so  far  thus  obtained  as  to 
show  that  the  filling  of  the  fiasures  was  posterior  to  the  intmsion  of  the 
main  masses  of  granite,  some  of  the  latter  rock,  in  its  molten  state, 
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readily  rising  into  such  fissures,  formed  both  in  its  own  higher  parts, 
and  in  any  covering  rocks.'*' 

Proceeding  eastward,  from  the  Dartmoor  granite  to  the  boundary  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  where  this  reposes  on  the  uneven  surfaces 
and  indentations  of  the  older  and  previously-disturbed  fossiliferous 
deposits  in  that  direction,  igneous  rocks  arc  found  associated  with  its 
lowest  part  in  some  localities,  pointing  to  local  igneous  action,  while 
these  lowest  beds  were  accumulating.  Not  only  are  some  of  these  lower 
accumulations  so  entangled  with  the  igneous  rocks,  that  there  appears 
difficulty  in  not  considering  them  of  contemporaneous  production  as  a 
whole  ;t  but  there  would  also  appear  to  bo  traces  of  subaerial  action. 
The  latter  seems  to  occur  near  Calvcrlcigh,  where,  as  in  the  annexed 
section  (fig.  217),  a,  a,  represent  the  disturbed  beds  of  the  lower  coal 

Fig.  217. 
CalTerleigh. 


measures,  at  part  of  an  ancient  gulf  amid  those  rocks  ;  (,  a  conglomerate 
wholly  composed  of  portions  of  these  subjacent  deposits,  cemented  by 
red  sandstone  and  argillo-arenaceous  matter,  without  any  fragments  of 
rocks ;  Cy  felspathic  porphyries,  and  more  compact  felspathic  rocks, 
some  scoriaceous ;  and  d,  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  fragments  of 
the  igneous  rocks,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  being  contained  in 
the  conglomerates.  Along  the  range  of  the  igneous  rocks,  particularly 
on  the  north  of  them,  there  is  an  arenaceous  deposit,  here  and  there 
mingled  with  the  ordinary  sandstone,  which  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  a  volcanic  product,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had 
been  ejected  in  the  manner  of  volcanic  ash,  and  that  falling  into  water, 
it  had  been  mingled  with  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  adjoining  some 
Tolcanic  vent  of  the  time.]: 

*  OeoMionallj  firftgments  hare  been  detached  f^om  the  adjaoent  rocks,  and  enreloped 
in  the  molten  matter  of  the  elvans.  That  at  Pentaan  is  among  the  best  examples  of 
this  droometanee.  This  elvan  is  a  fine-grained  compound  of  felspar  and  quartz,  with 
crjtMa  of  miea.  Fragments  of  the  slate  rocks  traTersed  are  found  in  it  Occasionally, 
flMm^  imrelj,  there  are  portions  of  quartz  which  appear  to  have  been  broken  off  some 
furti  vein  in  the  slates,  and  thus  became,  like  the  other  fragments,  included  in  the 
■olten  roek.  In  a  branch  of  the  Pentuan  eWan,  taking  a  course  alongshore  to  the  Black 
Head,  ths  fragments  deriyed  from  the  adjoining  rocks  are  very  numerous,  decreasing 
hk  abinkbaM  from  the  rides  of  the  dyke  towards  its  central  part,  in  which  they  are 
siMljMeettd. 

if  Thm  Intimnte  oonnexion  of  igneous  rocks  and  the  red  sandstone  series  at  Thoryerton 
mA  flIlfirCon  WM  pointed  out,  in  1821,  by  the  Re?.  J.  Conybeare,  **  Annals  of  Philoso- 
iflgrv**  Mw  Mrifls,  vol.  IL  p.  161. 

'%  The  iheti  in  tUs  loeslitj  woold  appear  to  show,  that  along  a  range  of  ancient  coast, 
fCa  date  oomspoBding  to  the  first  production  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  Devon 
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The  igneoua  rocks  of  this  date  can  be  well  studied  at  the  base  of 
new  red  Bandstone  series  from  Exeter  to  Haldon  Hill.  The^  are  i 
at  Focombe  Hill,  resting  directly  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  and 
jacent  coal  measureB,  and  are  chiefly  formed  of  a  Biliceo-felspathic  < 
pound,  with  occasional  though  not  numerouB  vesiclcB.  These  ign< 
rocks  are  also  well  exhibited  between  Ide  and  Dunchidiook,  restinj 
similar  accumidations.  Near  Western  Town,  the  intimate  conne; 
between  them  and  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerates  can  be  s 
By  reference  to  geological  maps,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ign< 
rocks  thus  associated  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  new  red  sandal 
series  near  Exeter,  Crediton,  Thorterton,  Kellerton,  Silverton,  and  t 
near  Tiverton,  have  been  thrown  out  in  a  prolongation  of  the  gen 
direction  of  the  granite  bosses  and  elvans  extending  from  the  Si 
Islands  to  Dartmoor.  By  examining  their  component  parts,  they 
observed  to  be  formed  of  substances  corresponding  with  those  foun< 
these  graaites  and  elvans.  While  many  of  them  present  a  porphyi 
character,  others  are  more  homogeneous  in  strncture,  and  someti 
vesicular.  Much  of  the  lower  new  red  conglomerates  and  breccia 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  igneous  rocks  is  composed  of  fragmi 
derived  from  them,  so  that  these  fragments,  if  again  gathered  toget 
would  constitute  no  inconsiderable  mass.  Among  them  many  porpby 
are  found,  as  well  containing  crystals  of  quartz  as  felspar.  Masses  of 
igneous  rooks  from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  often  observa 
though  in  such  a  district  the  portions  visible  on  the  surface  afibrd 
measure  of  the  igneous  masses  which  may  be  buried  beneath  a  tl 
covering  of  detrital  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  observe  ] 
phyries  in  place,  sometimes  only  containing  quartz  crystals ;  at  oth 
these  mingled  with  crystals  of  felspar,  associated  with  the  lower  par 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  at  Ideston  and  Knole. 

Weighing  all  the  facts  thus  observable,  the  geologist  might  be  le< 
infer  that  the  date  of  at  least  some  of  the  elvans  of  Cornwall  and  Dei 
though  they  are  uncovered  by  deposits  affording  direct  means 
approximating  to  the  time  when  they  rose  in  the  fissures  where  they 
found,  might  not  very  materially  difier  from  the  commencement  of  th 
accumulations  which  constitute  the  lower  portion  of  the  new  red  sa 
stone  series  of  that  part  of  England,  granitic  matter  constituting 
base  of  the  various  rocks  ejected,  and  being  merely  modified  in  its  asp 
according  to  the  varied  conditions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

•ud  BomerBet  (we  Hftpi  of  tk«  Oeologioal  Bnrraj,  Sheeti  20,  21,  22),  there  vu  ( 
mbaqueouB  vallej,  or  ilepreiiian,  among  the  distorbed  eotl  meaEnrea,  there  ooourr 
the  partial  abraaion  of  which  bj  bTeaheri  on  the  aborM  a^oining  prodaoed  (2) 
ahingles,  and  other  detritni,  now  formiDg  s  oonglomirate.  Subseqaentlj  (8),  igni 
prodaota  v«re  accmnulated,  probably  ejeeted  from  a  neighbouring  Tent,  wtdah,  i 
others  in  Soath  Daron,  were  then  in  aotion;  and  flnallj,  a  partial  deitraction  of  tl 
rooks  affording  [i)  Borne  of  the  materiati  for  a  aoDglomerat*,  afterward*  formed. 
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much  denudation  has  taken  place  in  this  region  since  these  ancient 
igneous  rocks  were  ejected,  that  no  doubt  many  a  mass  showing  any 
connexion  which  once  existed  between  such  igneous  rocks  as  those  near 
Exeter  and  other  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire  has  been  swept  away. 
As  illustrating  a  denudation  of  deposits  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series 
in  Devonshire,  so  that  a  portion  of  them  only  now  remains,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  Thurlestone  Rock  in  Bigbury  Bay  (fig.  47,  p.  79), 
a  detached  piece  of  a  small  patch  there  occurring.  Proceeding  still 
further  westward  to  Plymouth  Sound,  a  porphyritic  rock  of  the  same 
general  kind  as  those  which  are  found  near  Exeter,  is  seen  cutting 
through  the  Devonian  rocks  at  Gawsand,  and  on  the  coast  thence 
towards  Bedding  Point,*  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  elvans  more  eastward  and  the  igneous  rocks  above  noticed, 
and  appearing  to  constitute  the  denuded  remains  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  scries,  extending  with  an  admixture  of  igneous 
products  in  this  direction,  a  small  patch  still  remaining  of  the  old  con- 
tinnous  deposit  at  Bigbury  Bay,  and  at  Slapton,  in  Start  Bay. 

With  respect  to  the  elvan  dykes  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  which  in  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  aspect  resemble  those 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  though  an  observer  does  not  appear  to  possess 
the  same  opportunities  of  inferring  their  relative  dates,  inasmuch  as 
igneous  rocks,  composed  of  similar  substances  with  these  elvans  have  not 
hitherto  been  detected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone  covering 
up  the  disturbed  rocks  in  which  the  fissures,  filled  by  them,  have  been 
effected ;  still,  as  the  old  red  sandstone  contains  portions  of  the  granite 
of  the  district,  and  is  uncut  by  the  elvans,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
date  of  these  elvans  was  not  only  posterior  to  the  granite,  but  also 
anterior  to  the  old  red  sandstone.  They  are  to  the  granites  of  this  part 
of  Ireland  what  the  elvans  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  to  the  granite  of 
that  part  of  England.  They  seem  the  result  of  cracks  from  the  cooling 
and  solidification  of  a  crust,  so  to  speak,  of  the  molten  mass  beneath,' 
inch  cracks  passing  through  superincumbent  rocks  adhering  to  this 
cooled  and  solidified  crust.  The  elvans  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  can 
be  well  studied,  not  only  inland  but  on  the  coasts.  Good  examples  of 
their  mode  of  occurrence  at  the  latter  are  to  be  found  at  Scapark  Point, 
Wicklow. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  igneous  rocks  above  noticed,  the  one  chiefly 
differs  from  the  other  chemically,  in  the  presence,  in  part  of  one  class 
qdIji  of  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  these  sometimes 
re^aced  by  oxide  of  iron.     This  difference  is  principally  confined,  as  a 

*  TUi  porphyritie  rook  is  a  oompoxmd  of  felspar  and  quartz,  containing  crystals  of 
■toai  andy  more  rarely,  of  felspar.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  earthy  character,  probably  from 
lbs  •ffeets  of  deoompoidtion.  The  colour  is  reddish,  as  a  mass,  mixed  occasionally  with 
•poU  of  Uniah  green. 
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whole,  to  that  portion  of  one  claas  which  contains  the  mineral 
hornblende  in  which  the  Bilicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  though 
what  variable  in  quantities,  form  marked  ingredients,  the  lime 
amoQUtiitg  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  that  mineral,  and  the  ma 
Tarring  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Usually  in  these  rocka  the  pn 
of  iron  more  or  less  replaces  some  of  the  lime  or  magnesia  of  the 
blende.  The  presence  of  hornblende,  when  in  proportions  exb 
eTed  to  ^th  or  ^d  of  the  mass,  renders  the  rock  in  which  it  thus 
far  more  fusible  than  the  compounds  of  felspar  and  silica,  or  of  I 
quartz,  and  mica,  a  difference  due  probably,  in  great  measare,  i 
silicate  of  lime  acting  as  a  flux. 

In  the  other  igneous  rocks,  those  which  have  been  ejected  in  a  i 
state  (not  referring  to  those  which  have  been  noticed  under  the  hi 
modern  volcanic  products),  and  in  the  first  place  confining  oar  atb 
to  the  great  moss  of  them  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the  mi 
named  quarts,  felspar  (whether  orthoclase  or  albite),  mica,  and 
blende,  as  chief  and  prevailing  substances,  neither  in  the  compoai 
quartz  and  felspar,  nor  in  that  of  quarts,  mica,  and  felspar  (orth 
or  albite),  is  there  the  same  amount  of  lime  as  when  hornblende  i 
into  the  mass.  The  prevailing  mica  in  such  rocks  aeems  to  b 
commonly  termed  potash-mica,  from  that  substance  being  a  m 
iDgredient  in  it.  In  this  mineral  the  lime  is  usually  in  very 
quantity,  commonly  under  1  per  cent.  In  the  Uthia  and  m&f 
micas  it  is  rare,  and,  when  found,  has  been  so  only  in  very  smal 
portion.  In  the  felspar,  also,  when  either  orthoclase  or  albite,  mei 
of  this  family  apparently  much  distributed  amid  the  older  ig 
rocks,  lime  has  only  been  detected  hitherto  in  small  quantities,  i 
in  proportions  equal  to  1  per  cent.*  In  compounds  wheroln  iabrai 
is  found,  the  case  would  be  different,  since  this  is  a  felspar  in  ' 
lime  usually  occurs  in  comparatively  large  proportions,  from  10 
per  cent.  Silicate  of  lime,  therefore,  would  appear  to  constit 
marked  source  of  difference  between  the  igneous  rocks  with  and 
out  hornblende  and  labradorite.  With  respect  to  the  magnesia  in  : 
hornblendes,  this  also  would  be  a  substance  of  importance  when 
pared  with  compounds  of  quartz,  felspar  (cither  orthoclase,  albi 
labradorite),  and  mica,  unless  the  latter  were  magnesia  mica,  into  ^ 
this  substance  is  found  to  enter  in  proportions  varying  from  10 
per  cent.,  or  those  varieties  of  felspar,  which  have  been  refern 
orthoclase,  and  yet  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  n 


*  Dr.  Abioh  fannd  1-26  of  lime  in  tlie  orthoclase  in  th«  trushyt*  of  FftntoUui 
2'08  in  tho  bsBis  of  tht  DraclieDfelB  traofajte.  Tlie  orthoolase  of  the  older  igneoiu 
hu  not  hitherto  afforded  an;  proportion  of  this  kind,  thoagh  at  the  tame  time,  ii 
be  oonfeued  that  the  igneous  ro«ka  of  that  date  hare  not,  m  jet,  reoeiTed  anf 
•itended  examination  to  arrive  at  an;  aoearate  remltt  ai  to  the  ehemieal  compt 
of  tbe  greater  maciee. 
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As  the  foachytes  of  more  modern  geological  times  have  been  inferred 
to  be  some  modifications  of  granites  (p.  357),  the  observer  might  be  in- 
duced to  inquire  how  far  the  old  igneous  products  noticed  as  occurring 
like  certain  of  those  of  the  present  time  may,  in  like  manner,  have  been 
modifications  of  granitic  matter  beneath  them ;  how  far,  in  fact,  certain 
of  the  molten  felspathic  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  associated  with  the 
older  fossiliferous  deposits  may  have  been  the  trachytes  of  those  times, 
and  have  been  derived  from  granitic  matter  below  them,  such  granitic 
matter  afterwards  upheaving  these  earlier  modifications  of  portions  of 
it,  when  geological  time  advanced  and  with  it  conditions  for  such  a 
movement.  With  the  hornblendic  compounds  there  would  bo  the  same 
difficulty  as  with  the  modem  dolerites  and  lavas  of  that  class,  so  far  as 
the  silicate  of  lime  was  concerned,  though  in  both  cases,  supposing  sili- 
cate of  lime  to  form  a  marked  part  of  a  fused  mass,  that  it  should  be 
ready,  as  a  substance  fluxing  others,  to  be  thrown  upwards,  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  conduct  in  our  furnaces  of  the  slags  into  which 
silicate  of  lime  largely  enters. 

Respecting  the  compound  of  the  matter  of  felspar  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  silica  beyond  that  required  for  the  silicates  in  the  minerals 
of  that  family,  good  opportunities  are  often  afibrded  for  studying  the 
variable  aspect  it  assumes  as  the  conditions  for  cooling  may  have  been 
favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  crystallization  of  the  felspar.  When 
cooled  so  that  the  crystallization  is  not  apparent,  the  compound  has  a 
homogeneous  aspect,  and  is  commonly  known  as  compact  feUpar  ;  when 
confusedly  crystallized  and  silica  is  well  separated,  as  quartz,  from  the 
other  ingredients,  it  forms  one  of  those  binary  granitic  mixtui*es  some- 
times termed  granitello.  Occasionally  crystals  of  felspar  being  developed 
while  the  remainder  of  the  rock  retains  its  homogeneous  character,  a 
variety  of  homstone  porphyry  is  produced.*  The  variable  aspect  of 
the  less  crystalline  varieties  may  bo  seen  in  numerous  situations,  the 
complete  crystallization  not  so  frequently.!  In  countries  in  which 
granitic  matter  has  upheaved  the  prior  superficial  accumulations  of  this 
dags,  the  resemblance  of  some  kinds  of  products  is  sometimes  so  con- 
siderable as  occasionally  to  lead  to  much  ambiguity  respecting  their 
relative  dates. 

Keeping  for  more  easy  illustration  to  the  districts  mentioned,  though 
the  observer  might  be  exposed  to  some  difficulties  in  determining  the 
relative  age  of  some  of  the  igneous  products,  when  their  composition  is 

*  Of  a  oolomnar  mass  of  the  latter,  the  colnnms  in  part  somewhat  bent,  a  good  exam- 
]^e  may  be  seen  among  the  igneoos  products  associated  with  the  Silorian  series  west  of 
Kaoek  Mahon,  on  the  coast  of  Waterford. 

f  A  good  example  of  a  binary  componnd  of  quarts  and  felspar  may  be  found  among 
the  igneous  rocks  amid  the  Cambrian  series,  close  to  the  town  of  Caemarron,  on  the 
northward;  part  of  a  portion  of  molten  matter,  in  which  the  more  common  homogeneous 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  silicates  of  the  felspar  combined  with  the  quarts,  prevails. 
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alone  regarded,  he  would  experience  none  when  he  compares  tiie  manner 
in  which  thoae  contemporaneously  associated  amid  the  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  their  respective  times  occur  with  that  in  which  the 
granites  of  the  same  districts  are  found.   Whether  he  studies  the  granite 
of  Southwestern  England,  or  that  of  prior  elevation  in  Southeastern  Ire- 
land, he  finds  the  same  general  mode  of  occurrence,  one  very  difierent 
from  that  of  the  igneous  products  associated  with  the  Devonian  rocks  in 
one  district,  and  the  Silurian  rocks  in  the  other.     There  is  no  interstra- 
tification  and  contemporaneous  intermingling.of  parts,  but  on  the  con- 
trary evident  protrusion  in  mass,  and  a  subsequent  filling  of  fissures 
traversing  the  beds  of  pre-existing  deposits.     In  both  districts,  the 
granitic  protrusions  appear  the  accompaniments  of  great  contortions, 
foldings,  and  even  dislocations  of  prior  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  as  if 
amid  this  squeezing  and  new  adjustment  of  such  accumulations,  molten 
matter  beneath  rose  upwards  (there  being  sufficient  pressure  upon  it), 
and  ^occupied  areas  where  the  resistance  of  any  prior  superficial  covering 
was  insufficient  to  resist  this  intrusion. 

Upon  examining  the  boundaries  of  the  granitic  masses  observable  on 
the  surface,  the  amount  of  fractures  effected  around  them,  and  in  the 
various  rocks  adjoining,  is  found  to  be  considerable.  Indeed,  where 
opportunities  are  afforded  either  by  natural  exposures  or  artificial  sec- 
tions, they  are  seen  to  be  common.  Thus  independently  of  any  great 
movements  or  dislocations  of  prior-formed  rocks  of  all  kinds,  the  margins 
of  the  granitic  intrusions  are  themselves  marked  by  abundant  fractures 
on  a  minor  scale,  as  if  that  intrusion  had  itself  in  some  measure  been 
connected  with  their  production.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  fractures  into 
the  adjoining  and  prior-formed  rocks,  it  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
insignificant  when  regarded  with  reference  to  their  mass  and  that  of  the 
granites.  In  the  range  of  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  granite,  not  only 
are  these  cracks  found  abundantly,  but  evidence  is  also  afforded  of  huge 
detached  masses  of  detrital  rocks  being  apparently  embedded  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  same  granite.  This  can  be  well  studied  in  Glen- 
malure,  where  such  great  masses  seem  as  if  partly  contained  in  the 
granite,  having  floated  on  that  rock  when  in  a  molten  state,  like  great 
icebergs  in  the  sea,  and  like  them  also  in  part  submerged.  No  doubt 
this  may  be  only  appearance,  as  the  parts  connecting  these  masses  may 
have  been  removed  by  denudation.  At  the  same  time  when  sections 
are  made  of  the  whole  on  a  scale  equal  for  height  and  distance,  and  all 
the  foldings  of  the  older  rocks  are  considered,  a  great  breaking  up  of 
the  latter  seems  needed  to  account  for  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  all  the 
rocks.  No  doubt  that  much  of  both  the  older  rocks  and  the  granite  of 
Southeastern  Ireland  has  been  removed  by  denudation  effected  during  a 
long  lapse  of  geological  time,  often  by  abrasion  from  heavy  breaker 
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action,  while  rising  above  or  descending  beneath  the  ocean  level  ;*  yet 
there  still  appears  to  have  been  disruption  of  the  prior-formed  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rocks.  The  curve,  which  agrees  with  the  upraised  masses 
of  the  prior-formed  rocks,  and  fortunately  many  of  these  are  still  pre- 
served, showing  the  probable  extent  to  which  they  have  been  so  raised 
to  a  height  above  those  crumpled  and  folded  on  either  side,  is  of  the 
kind  represented  beneath  (fig.  218).  This  may  not  be  considerable, 
yet  it  seems  difficult  to  obtain  the  effects  produced  without  much  sepa- 
ration as  well  as  disruption  of  parts  of  the  older  rocks.  In  this  section, 
upon  the  same  scale  for  heights  and  distances,  a,  a,  is  the  intruded 
granite  c,  (?,  the  contorted  and  older  rocks  on  either  side,  altered  near 
the  granite,  and  5,  6,  6,  portions  of  them  uplifted,  a  larger  mass  form- 
ing the  summit  of  (L)  Lugnaquilla. 


Upon  examining  the  contents  of  the  cracks  in  the  prior-formed  rocks 
surrounding  the  granitic  masses,  they  are  found  filled  with  the  granite 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  comparative  liquidity  of  that  substance 
when  the  cracks  were  made  and  filled,  for  even  fine  threads  may  be 
occasionally  seen,  branching  out  of  the  main  cracks,  with  granitic  matter 
in  them.  Though,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  crystallization  of  this 
matter  is  modified  in  the  finer  fissures,  from  differences  of  the  rate  of 
cooling  alone,  the  contents  of  the  granitic  veins  generally  would  point 
to  long-sustained  heat  among  the  intruded  rocks,  the  whole  having  pro- 
bably required  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  for  solidification.     The  fol- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  interesting,  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  to  study  the  denudation  with 
lif«reno6  to  the  exposure  of  both  the  granite  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks  (for  they 
and  eertain  associated  igneous  products  of  that  date  are  much  modified  and  altered,  as 
will  be  hereafter  noticed)  to  the  same  degrading  forces.  The  granite  is  of  a  decom- 
poring  kind,  while  the  altered  rocks  are,  for  the  most  part,  tough ;  hence  the  exposure 
of  both  to  the  same  abrading  force  has  caused  the  softer  substance  to  be  worn  away 
■on  than  the  harder.  In  consequence,  the  tough  altered  rocks  haye  been  the  means 
of  pnaerring  mnoh  of  the  granite  beneath  them  from  remoyal.  LugnaquiUa,  the  highest 
of  the  range,  is  capped  by  these  altered  rocks,  now  chiefly  mica  slates ;  and  many  other 
•samples  of  heights  and  flanks  of  mountains  thus  preserved  may  ho  seen.  \^hen  this 
dwvdatlon  is  also  studied  with  reference  to  an  Atlantic  exposure,  the  interest  is  not 
{naimiioh  as  the  western  flanks  of  the  mountains  point  to  more  abrasion  on 
ddt  than  on  the  east,  just  as  would  happen  from  the  destructive  influence  of 
Atiantio  liroakorB,  rolling  in,  as  now,  from  the  westward.  It  requires  very  little  imagi- 
whon  standing  upon  some  parts  of  this  range,  to  fill  up  the  lower  ground  with 
■o  that  the  Atlantic  may  break  upon  the  cliffs  beneath,  facing  the  west.  In  the 
of  movntains  near  that  named  Blackstairs,  the  cliff  character  of  the  western 
laaka  is  Tory  marked. 
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lowing  eketcti  (fig.  219)  of  some  granitic  veina  at  'Wlcca  Core,  or  Pod, 
neaT  Zennor,  GornwaU,  may  serre  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  oeenrrenos 


of  man;  of  them,  and  the  annezed  soctioti  (fig.  220)  will  show  their  con* 
nexioQ  with  an  adjacent  mass  of  granite  behind  the  rocks  exposed  in 


the  sketch  (219),  a,  a,  being  the  granitic  veins,  b,  b,  altered  slate,  and 
c,  the  main  mass  of  granite. 

The  west  coast  of  Cornwall,  exposing  the  junction  of  the  granite  of 
that  district  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  and  the  igneous  rocks  asso- 
ciated with  them,  offers  many  other  illustrative  instances,  as  at  Pendeen 
Cove,  Cape  Cornwall,  Tetterdu  Point,  Mousehole,  and  other  places. 
They  are  also  as  well  and  easily  seen  at  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The 
annexed  plan  (fig.  221,  p.  549),  exhibits  a  somewhat  complicated  frac- 
ture, the  shaded  parts  (a,  a,  a)  being  altered  slates,  and  the  dotted 
portion  granite,  the  mass  of  the  latter  occurring  on  the  side  b,  b. 
Looking  at  these  veins  as  a  whole,  it  would  often  appear  aa  if  the  prior- 
formed  rocks  had  not  yielded  very  slowly  to  the  force  applied,  but  in  » 
comparatively  sudden  manner,  the  granitic  matter  being  driven  into 
the  cracks  formed  by  heavy  pressure  so  as  to  fill  up  the  fine  fissures.* 
There  often  also  seems  evidence  of  cracks  having  been  formed  after 
only  a  mere  comparative  film  of  the  main  mass  of  granite  had  been 
consolidated,  granitic  veins  similar  to  those  amid  the  prior-formed  rocks, 
and  clearly  merging  into  the  main  mass  of  granite  at  its  jnnotion  with 


*  Portions  of  tbese  roolis  a 
tlie  granltia  vein. 


found  completely  ieoUted  in  the  mftttor  of 
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(hose  rocks,  being  found  alike  to  travereo  a  certain  amount  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  granite  and  these  other  rocka.*     In  general  such 


reins  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  elvan  dykes  (the  result 
apparently  of  subsequent  action)  by  their  tortuous  courses,  and  by 
their  general  resemblance  to  those  first  formed  amid  the  older  rocks  at 
their  junction  with  the  granite-f 

The  chemical  composition  of  granitic  masses  will  necessarily  engage 
the  attention  of  the  obacrrer,  more  especially  when  he  considers  that 
■0  much  of  the  detrital  deposits  of  all  ages  have  been  derived  from 
granitic  matter;  indeed,  the  volume  thus  distributed  as  detrital  acca- 
nnilations  must  be  enormous.  As  has  been  seen,  the  elementary  snb- 
rtuices  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  volume  of  this  rock  do  not  appear 
to  be  numerous.  For  certain  of  the  modifications  of  mineral  structure 
it  may  be  again  desirable  to  refer  to  the  portions  of  the  British  Islands 
■Iready  noticed,  since  the  relative  ages  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  them 
an  BO  well  shown.     Fundamentally,  the  constituents  of  the  granites  in 

*  IniUncsi  of  this  kind  ore  not  nnconmon,  both  in  S(inUieagt«Tn  Ireland  and  South- 
*t«iu  Sngland.  Thsj  mn  well  eihibiUd  at  Killiner  Hill,  near  DabUn,  and  the  large 
IkMMi  of  gimiilte  bronglit  ttom  thenoa  for  the  harboar  at  EinBatoirn  often  ehow  them. 
M^f  an  also  to  be  well  leen  in  the  grtmite  of  the  Scillj  lelendH,  and  the  exposed 

Sltn  of  tho  Land*!  End  coagt,  ae  at  Tol-Pedn-Penwith  and  Lamoma  Coto. 
^  ...niliilng  grknme  ooautriea  It  Is  ferj  needful  not  to  confonnd  the  filling  of 
■  b  gnoita  with  qnuti,  felspar,  and  mioa,  in  the  maDner  of  fisenreB,  including 
Ml  Trtnl,  irith  the  gnudtio  velni  noticed  in  the  text ;  snob  modee  of  filling  being 
W^Jboifdvs^  uloM  due  oare  be  emploTod.  They  can,  howerer,  be  nioallf  well  dia- 
JHtdAvd  t^  tha  mannBr  in  whloh  the  nlnerile  ooonr  la  them,  showing  a  deposit  from 
UfaHgHi  a^laat  the  walli  of  the  granltia  flunree,  the  erTatals  pointing  Inwards,  and 
iiMlgad  ta  tho  Bunar  of  nan^  oommon  and  mineral  Tdns. 
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Southwestern  England  and  Southeastern  Ireland  seem  little  different. 
The  chief  variations  may  probably  consist  in  the  greater  admixture  of 
schorl  with  the  other  constituent  minerals  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter ;  indeed,  generally  speaking,  it  is  rare  in  the  granites  of  Southern 
Ireland.     Such  differences  can  readily  be  considered  as  merely  local, 
the  same  molten  matter  beneath  having  supplied  the  portions  upraised 
at  different  geological  times.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  presence  of  a 
mineral  in  any  abundance  which  contains  boracic  acid  as  an  essential 
ingredient,*  is  one  of  importance,  more  particularly  when  we  refer  to 
the  researches  of  M.  Ebelmen,  he  having  shown  that  by  employing 
that  acid  as  a  solvent,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  minerals  may  be 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  this  solvent,  some  of  them  gems,  such 
as  rubies,  which  are  usually  termed  insoluble,  and  infusible  in  our  fur- 
naces,— a  result  having  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  production  of 
many  igneous  compounds.f 

Cornwall  and  Devon  present  frequent  and  good  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  schorlaceous  granites  and  rocks  composed  of  schorl  and  quarti 
(usually  termed  schorl  rock)  in  connexion  with  the  granites  of  that 
district.     As  might  be  expected  from  the  comparatively  easy  removal 
of  boracic  acid  by  considerable  heat,  the  chiefly  schorlaceous  compounds 
are  found  at  the  extreme  parts  of  the  granitic  masses.     They  vary  from 
a  simple  binary  compound  of  schorl  and  quartz  to  mixtures  of  schorl, 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  the  latter  is,  however,  not  an  usual  ingredient 
in  the  granitic  rock  when  schorl  is  present  in  any  abundance.    Complete 
passages  may  frequently  be  traced  between  the  ordinary  compound  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  by  the  gradual  loss  of  the  felspar  and  mica, 
into  the  simple  mixture  of  quartz  and  schorl,  the  mica  being  commonly 
the  first  to  disappear.    The  schorl  sometimes  presents  itself  in  radiating 
bunches  of  crystals,  especially  amid  the  quartz.]:     Here  and  there  dif- 

*  The  analyses  of  M.  nermann  giye  about  10  per  cent,  of  boracio  acid  in  schorl,  89 
of  silica,  81  of  alumina,  a  variable  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  (4  to  12  per  cent),  2 
to  9  of  magnesia,  with  a  few  other  subordinate,  and,  probably,  accidental  substanoet, 
Buch  as  lithia,  soda,  and  potash. 

f  The  researches  of  M.  Ebelmen  on  this  subject  are  marked  by  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophic  investigation.  He  sought  for  a  substance  which  at  a  high  temperature  acts 
like  water,  as  regards  others  dissolved  in  it.  As  by  the  evaporation  of  water  certain 
crystalline  bodies  might  be  formed,  so  he  inferred,  that  by  employing  those  which  could 
be  volatilised  at  high  temperatures,  yet  at  a  given  heat,  while  in  fusion,  be  capable  of 
dissolving  the  greater  part  of  metallic  oxides,  certain  calculated  proportioxis  of  some 
oxides  would  crystallize,  when  the  dissolving  body  was  evaporated  in  open  vessels  at  a 
great  heat  Acting  upon  this  view,  and  selecting  boracic  acid  as  the  solvent,  he  was 
completely  successful,  producing  rubies,  sapphires,  spinels,  chrysoberyl,  chrysolite, 
chromate  of  iron,  and  others.  Crystals  of  emerald  were  formed  from  pounded  emeralds, 
when  fused  with  boracic  acid  and  a  little  oxide  of  chromium.  The  crystals  of  chryso- 
beryl were  sufficiently  large  to  have  their  optical  properties  tried,  and  these  were  found 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  natural  mineral. 

X  Good  examples  of  nests  of  schorl  in  quarts,  the  crystals  radiating,  may  be  seen  in 
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fwent  srr&ngfiinents  of  schorl  and  of  the  other  mmerals  preeeot  them- 
selvea.     The  following  (fig.  222)  is  s  somewhat  marked  instance  of  the 


M^ustment  of  varied  compounds  ronnd  a  kind  of  central  nnclcua.  It 
occurs  in  the  Dartmoor  granite,  towards  Camwood,  a  is  a  cavity 
not  quite  filled  by  long  crystals  of  schorl,  crossing  in  many  oblique 
directions,  but  with  a  general  tendency  towards  the  centre ;  (  is  an 
c>nrelope  of  qnarti  and  schorl,  the  former  predominating;  c,  another 
covering  of  the  same  minerals,  the  schorl  being  more  abundant ;  and  d, 
•  light  fiesh-coloared  granite,  the  felspar  predominating. 

Large  crystals  of  felspar  are  not  uncommon  in  the  granites  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  rendering  the  rock  a  porphyritic  granite.  That  of 
Dartmoor  is  not  unfrequently  of  this  character,  as  ia  also  the  granite  of 
the  Brown  Willy  district,  and  the  same  variety  may  be  seen  in  many 

Iha  Dartmoor  gruiite,  or  aboTs  BoiTdlej,  near  Ashburton.  Scharlaoaoiu  granite  and 
lehorl  rock  can  be  well  seen  la  th«  same  granitic  distriet  at  Holne  Lee,  and  on  the 
■cnith  of  the  moor,  as  also  nenr  TaTistock.  Tbo  ^anite  of  tlie  Brown  Will/  mass  U 
not  lo  aohorlaceonB,  thoiigh  echorl  ie  found,  especiallj  towards  the  sontli.  Near  St. 
Clan,  there  are  eompoundB  of  achorl,  felspar,  qitarti,  and  mien,  umilar  to  eome  found 
on  Dartmoor.  The  St.  Anstell  granite  is  mnoh  more  achorlaceona,  Toine  of  that  mineral 
bdug  common  in  iL  The  decomposed  granite  of  that  district,  fumiehing  so  much  ola; 
to  the  porcelain  works  of  England,  ii  eitremelj  echorlaoeone.  Singnlar  stripes  of 
■dwrl  rook  are  found  at  its  outskirts,  as  between  Wat«h  Hill  and  Long  Lane ;  on 
tha  north  and  eonth  of  Burtbj  Row,  near  St.  Enoder,  and  at  the  loog-oelebrated 
BiOehe  Book.  Near  Metadore  there  is  an  intercating  mixture  of  schorl  and  quarti, 
•untiining  large  ci^itale  of  feUpar,  some  of  these  decomposed,  and  erystalliied  schorl 
faibodnoed  Into  the  caTities  left  b?  them. '  At  CalUquoiter  Kock  there  are  Tariable 
^ztnrH  of  lehorl,  qnarti,  felspar,  and  mica,  the  outside  portions  fbrmed  of  the  two 
tamtr.  The  granite  of  St  DeniiiB  Hill  Is  in  like  manner  a  eomponnd  of  these  four 
HlneraU.  The  Cam  Menelei  granite  is  not  bo  schorlaceou,  though  schorl  is  found, 
wmA  more  especially  at  the  confines  of  the  mass.  The  Land's  End  granite  Is  sohorla- 
Mons  to  a  oousiderable  extent  A  variety  of  achorl  rock,  composed  of  a  base  of  schorl 
and  qoarti,  with  large  crystals  of  felspar,  is  found  close  to  Treralga,  near  St.  Ires. 
Ear*  alao,  in  some  parts,  the  crystals  of  felspar  haye  been  deoomposed  and  remored, 
and  the  carities  more  or  less  filled  with  crystals  of  schorl. 
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passage  from  the  diallage  rocks  into  the  Berpentine,*  while  also  there 
BCGins  an  intmsion  of  serpentine  amid  the  former,  as  between  Cranna 
Point  and  Porthalla. 

Tliongh  there  may  be  some  intermixttiTea  of  the  serpentine  and  the 
diallage  rock  rendering  their  relative  antiqnity  a  little  doubtftil  in  places, 
SB  a  whole,  the  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  after  the 
former.  At  the  junction  of  the  diallage  rock  of  Cronaa  Downs  and  St 
Keveme,  with  the  serpentine  at  Coverack  Cove,  veins  of  the  former  oat 
through  the  latter.f  On  observing,  also,  the  connexion  of  these  two 
rocks,  IB  a  range  extending  from  Careglooz  through  Gwinter  towards 
Goonhillj  Downs,  the  diallage  rock  seems  to  have  cnt  throngh  and  dis- 
turbed the  serpentine.  Near  Landewednack,  also,  the  diallage  rock 
appears  to  rise  through  the  hornblende  slates  and  cut  into  the  serpen- 
tine. This  diallage  rock,  as  between  Coverack  Cove  and  St.  Kereme, 
passes  occasionally  into  a  compound,  in  which  hornblende  also  enters ; 
so  that  while  in  some  places  it  appears  a  mixtnre  of  diallage  and  feUpar, 
in  others  it  more  resembles  one  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  Regarding 
a  mised  mass  of  matter  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  chief  substances, 
silica,  magnesia,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  may  be  unequally 
disseminated,  such  changes  may  be  readily  appreciated,  the  eonditiou 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  substances  in  crystalline  forms  being  variable.} 

With  respect  to  the  serpcntinous  rocks  in  Anglesea  and  Caernarvon- 
shire, the  relative  and  approximative  dates  are  not  bo  certain.  At  Porth- 
the  alteration  of  tbe  rooki  into  the  mica  slate  and  ^aiu  of  the  Start  Ptnnt,  and  BbH 
Head,  DeTon,  and  prodnced  the  gneiss  on  irhich  the  Eddyatone  LigbtbooM,  in  tVont  id 
Pl^outh  Sound,  is  erected,  and  the  talco-micaoeaas  slates  of  the  Liiord  Point.  Th* 
oonDDiion  of  the  hornblende  slates  with  tbe  latter  may  be  conTenieatlj  aeon  near  Pol- 
treath,  on  the  west  of  the  Lizard  Town. 

•  As  wo  haye  elsewhere  remarked  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c.  p.  30), 
'*  whatever  the  cauae  of  this  apparent  pass.ige  may  have  been,  it  ia  very  readily  sees 
at  MullioD  Cove,  at  Pradanack  Cove,  at  tlie  coast  west  of  the  Lliard  Town,  and  at 
several  places  on  the  east  coaat  between  Lnndewednack  and  Kennick  Cove,  more 
particularly  nnder  the  Italk,  near  Landewednack,  nnd  at  tbe  remarkable  cavsn 
and  open  cavity  named  tbe  Frying  Pan,  near  Cadgwith.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that,  at  this  apparent  passage  of  one  rock  into  the  other,  there  is  caloareooi  mKttwh 
and  a  tendency  to  a  more  red  colour  in  the  serpentine  near  ita  base  than  elaawhare." 

f  Tbe  veins  of  diallage  rock  in  the  serpentine  between  the  rivulet  in  Coverack  Con      I 
and  the  pier  at  the  villngc,  will  repay  einmination.     Some  of  them  are  large-gralAW^ 
the  crystals  of  diallage  of  considcro  tilo  i^iie,  reminding  the  geologist  of  the  larger-grabit 
gabbro  of  Italy.  ~ 

X  Looking  at  tbe  principal  ingredient?  in  iLnn.i.kii-^p  nwl  diallage,  as  giMB  liy  ■ 
mean  of  three  analyses  of  the  former  by  (lL;»<.'heii,  Bonadorff.  nnd  Strarcutf  K/* 
mean  also  of  three  analyses  of  the  Inllcr  by  Kibbler,  Bl^Dinlt,  and  VaaKat'  ' 
ferencea  between  these  minerals  would  bo  ne  ben^^^^^^k 
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into  the  consolidated  and  prior-formed  accomulations.  As  we  see  that 
huge  masses  of  igneous,  and  for  the  most  part  previously-molten  matter, 
may  be  reheated  in  modern  volcanoes,  we  can  readily  conceive  a  mass 
of  granite,  after  a  certain  amount  of  cooling,  again  heated,  so  as  to 
yield  to  a  new  movement  of  elevation,  produced  by  a  force  acting  from 
beneath  upwards,  and  which  not  being  opposed  by  matter  easily  frac- 
tured, lifted  the  tenacious  rock  to  a  certain  extent,  either  irregularly  in 
part  or  on  some  larger  scale  in  a  more  general  form,  however  uneven 
the  surface  might  be ;  the  deposits  effected  anterior  to  the  first  intrusion 
of  the  granite  being,  so  to  speak,  firmly  dove-tailed  into  the  surface  of 
the  latter,  and  following  its  movement. 

There  is  yet  another  igneous  product  in  a  part  of  this  limited  area  to 
which  a  relative  geological  date  may  be  assigned.  This  product  is  ser- 
pentine, which  is  chiefly  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  Lizard 
district,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  seen  among  the  Devonian  rocks  in  a  manner 
reminding  us  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  some  of  the  contemporaneous 
compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  which  have  been  associated,  in  a 
molten  state,  with  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  that  date.  That  it  was 
Tomited  forth  anterior  to  the  granite  of  the  district,  would  appear  from 
itB  being  traversed  by  veins  of  that  rock,  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
rocks  of  the  district  are  traversed  by  them.  Even  allowing  that  these 
veins  may  be  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  elvans  of  the  same  county, 
this  would  limit  the  fissures  for  their  introduction  to  about  the  age  ^f 
the  IdVer  new  red  sandstone  deposits  of  that  land.  At  Clicker  Tor, 
south  of  Liskeard,  serpentine  is  found  amid  Devonian  slates,  and  near 
Yeryan,  diallctge  rock  (diallage  and  felspar)  is  seen  associated  with 
similar  serpentine,  and  in  a  manner  pointing  to  an  ejection  of  these 
rocks  in  the  same  way  as  certain  greenstones  amid  accumulations  of  the 
Igneous  products  of  the  district.  The  position  of  the  Lizard  serpentine, 
and  the  diallage  rock  found  with  it,  seems  much  the  same  with  these 
minor  portions  of  serpentine  more  eastward.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
comparatively  large  area,  reposing  upon  hornblende,  slates,  and  rock, 
which  appear  little  else  than  the  ordinary  volcanic  ash-beds  above-men- 
tioned as  intermiogled  contemporaneously  with  the  ordinary  detrital 
deposits  of  the  time  and  locality  (p.  531).*    There  is  often  an  apparent 

*  It  is  not  Altogether  clear  whether  this  alteration  may  not  be  due  to  the  inflaenoe  of 
•ome  granitic  mass  beneath,  with  which  the  granite  Teins,  traversing  the  serpentine, 
may  be  connected,  such  granitic  mass  closer  to  the  latter  than  might  be  inferred  from 
the  natural  sections,  inasmuch  as  beneath  the  hornblende  rocks  and  slates,  there  are 
taloo-micaceous  slates,  to  a  certain  extent  interstratified  with  the  latter,  much  remind- 
ing the  obserrer  of  the  yarious  alterations  effected  in  the  proximity  of  the  granites  of 
the  district  A  glance  at  the  Geological  Survey  Maps  (Sheets  28,  24,  25,  80,  81,  82), 
or  at  the  Index  Map  in  the  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  will  show  that  there 
may  readily  be  a  line  of  granite  concealed  beneath  the  sea,  and  ranging  in  a  somewhat 
general  manner  with  the  granite  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Land's  End,  which  has  caused 
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passage  from  the  diallage  rocks  into  the  serpentine,'*'  while  also  there 
seems  an  intrusion  of  serpentine  amid  the  former,  as  between  Dranna 
Point  and  Porthalla. 

Though  there  may  be  some  intermixtures  of  the  serpentine  and  the 
diallage  rock  rendering  their  relative  antiquity  a  little  doubtful  in  places, 
as  a  whole,  the  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  after  the 
former.  At  the  junction  of  the  diallage  rock  of  Crousa  Downs  and  St. 
Eeverne,  with  the  serpentine  at  Ooverack  Cove,  veins  of  the  former  cut 
through  the  latter.f  On  observing,  also,  the  connexion  of  these  two 
rocks,  in  a  range  extending  from  Gareglooz  through  Gwinter  towards 
Goonhilly  Downs,  the  diallage  rock  seems  to  have  cut  through  and  dis- 
turbed the  serpentine.  Near  Landewednack,  also,  the  diallage  rock 
appears  to  rise  through  the  hornblende  slates  and  cut  into  the  serpen- 
tine. This  diallage  rock,  as  between  Coverack  Cove  and  St.  Eeverne, 
passes  occasionally  into  a  compound,  in  which  hornblende  also  enters ; 
so  that  while  in  some  places  it  appears  a  mixture  of  diallage  and  felspar, 
in  others  it  more  resembles  one  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  Regarding 
a  mixed  mass  of  matter  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  chief  substances, 
silica,  magnesia,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  may  be  unequally 
disseminated,  such  changes  may  be  readily  appreciated,  the  conditions 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  substances  in  crystalline  forms  being  variable.^ 

With  respect  to  the  serpentinous  rocks  in  Anglesea  and  Caernarvon- 
shire, the  relative  and  approximative  dates  are  not  so  certain.  At  Porth- 

the  alteration  of  the  rooks  into  the  mioa  slate  and  gneiss  of  the  Start  Point,  and  Bon 
Head,  Devon,  and  produced  the  gneiss  on  which  the  Edd^tone  Lighthouse,  in  front  ol 
Plymouth  Sound,  is  erected,  and  the  talco-mlcaoeous  slates  of  the  Lizard  Point.  The 
connexion  of  the  hornblende  slates  with  the  latter  may  be  conveniently  seen  near  P<d- 
treath,  on  the  west  of  the  Lizard  Town. 

*  As  wo  have  elsewhere  remarked  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  ComwaU,  &c.  p.  80), 
<*  whatever  the  cause  of  this  apparent  passage  may  have  been,  it  is  very  readily  seen 
at  Mullion  Cove,  at  Pradanack  Cove,  at  the  coast  west  of  the  Lizard  Town,  and  at 
several  places  on  the  east  coast  between  Landewednack  and  Kennick  Cove,  more 
particularly  under  the  Balk,  near  Landewednack,  and  at  the  remarkable  cavern 
and  open  cavity  named  the  Frying  Pan,  near  Cadgwith.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that,  at  this  apparent  passage  of  one  rock  into  the  other,  there  is  calcareous  matter, 
and  a  tendency  to  a  more  red  colour  in  the  serpentine  near  its  base  than  elsewhere.*' 

f  The  veins  of  diallage  rock  in  the  serpentine  between  the  rivulet  in  Coverack  Cove 
and  the  pier  at  the  village,  will  repay  examination.  Some  of  them  are  large-grained, 
the  crystals  of  diallage  of  considerable  size,  reminding  the  geologist  of  the  larger-grained 
gabhro  of  Italy. 

X  Looking  at  the  principal  ingredients  in  hornblende  and  diallage,  as  given  by  a 
mean  of  three  analyses  of  the  former  by  Goschen,  Bonsdorff,  and  Struve,  and  by  a 
mean  also  of  three  analyses  of  the  latter  by  Kohler,  Regnault,  and  Von  Kobell,  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  minerals  would  be  as  beneath : — 

Hornblende.  Diallage. 

Silica 40-86  52-00 

Magnesia  ....     13*54  16-91 

Lime 12-35  19-59 

Oxide  of  Iron     .    .     14-54  7-47 

Alumina    ....     15*96  8-18 
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dinllejOi  a  rock,  'wUch  haB  been  coniinoDly  termed  serpentine  from  its 
appearance,  though  not  altogether  agreeing  with  the  usual  varieties  of 
thftt  rock,  has  apparently  traversed  the  chloritic  and  micaceous  slates  of 
tliat  part  of  Caernarvonshire ;  but  being  only  covered  by  a  raised  sea- 
bottom  of  comparatively  recent  geological  date  (p.  445),  the  time  when 
this  may  have  been  effected  remains  doubtfnl,  though  an  impression  of 
its  intrusion  being  even  referable  to  the  date  of  some  of  the  older  rocks 
of  the  district  might  exist.  In  its  greenish  and  red  colours,  it  much 
resembles  the  ordinary  serpentines.  The  component  piuiB  are  much 
gathered  together  in  some  situations  in  irregnlar  nodules,  between 
which  much  red  jasper  is  frequently  found,*  as  in  the  subjoined  sketch 
(fig.  223)  taken  towards  the  northwestern  point  of  the  roadstead,  where 


the  dark  portions  represent  the  jasper,  or  other  siliceous  matter  between 
the  nodules,  which  are  sometimes  of  large  size.  Of  the  serpentine  in 
Anglesea,  the  aspect  of  whicb  presents  much  the  usual  characters  of 
that  rock,  though  Bome  of  it  may  have  been  in  a  molten  state  when 
included  among  the  beds  where  it  is  now  found,  other  portions  much 
remind  the  geologist  of  some  mingling  of  calcareous  and  serpentinous 
matter,  altered  from  the  state  of  the  original  accumulation  of  their 
component  parts.  This  may  be  the  case  with  part  of  the  serpentine  at 
Cerig-moelion,  as  also  at  Rhoscoljn.  There  are  also  some  appearances 
Dear  Amlwch,  amid  the  Silurian  rocks  therp  found,  as  if  certain  of  the 
contemporaneous  beds  had  taken  a  serpentine  character  from  the  con- 
ations for  the  adjustment  of  their  constituent  ingredients,  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  associated  bedB  had  been  exposed,  having  been  favourable 
to  snch  a  modification  of  parts.  As  to  an  accnmnlation  of  serpentinous 
matter  in  the  manner  of  the  fclspathic  and  hornblendic  rocks  so  com- 
mon in  Korth  Wales,  contemporaneously  with  the  Silurian  deposits, 
there  would  not  appear  any  particular  difficulty,  since,  even  without 

*  Judging  from  tli«  freqaeno;  of  juper  fragments  of  precisely  tlie  swne  kind  in  the 
■nperficial  drift  of  tlie  district,  fragmentB  of  eTon  aeTer&l  hundred-weight  being  found 
(Aberdaron),  there  would  appear  to  have  been  miiah  destruotion  of  rocks  similar  to 
that  of  PorthdinUe^n,  perh&pe  of  a  softer  kind,  the  JMper,  from  Its  hordaess,  being 
oonsiderablj  praserred  and  included  amid  the  other  hard  detritus  of  the  late  geolo- 
^al  period,  when  greater  cold  is  inferred  to  bare  prerdled  la  the  area  of  the  British 


/  ■ 
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supposing  an  outburst  of  serpentinous  matter  in  the  manner  of  Tolcanie 
ashes  and  cinders  (though  vrhj  this  may  not  also  have  happened  does 
seem  clear),  the  wearing  away  of  serpentine  rocks,  formed  at  an  earlier 
date,  may  readily  have  supplied  the  detrital  materials  for  deposits, 
which  when  consolidated  presented  the  character  above  mentioned.    At 
all  events  this  appears  a  mode  of  occurrence  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  observer  should  bear  in  mind,  and  the  more  so  that  in  some 
other  localities  for  serpentine  in  the  British  Islands,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  there  are  some  interlaminations  and 
other  modes  of  occurrence  of  serpentinous  and  calcareous  matter,  sug- 
gesting to  the  geologist  that  such  mixtures  may  have  been  arranged  in 
water,  the  accumulations  subsequently  acted  upon  so  that  the  present 
structure  of  the  rocks  was  produced.* 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  chemical  composition  of  the  serpentines 
mentioned,  viewed  geologically.  They  are  of  very  varied  mixtures  of  a 
kind  of  base  of  silicate  of  magnesia  with  silicate  of  alumina,  and  occa- 
sionally of  soda  and  potash,  as  also  of  oxide  of  iron.  Water  is  like- 
wise a  marked  ingredient.  Amid  all  this  variety,  among  which  those 
serpentines  may  be  included  through  which  diallage  may  be  disseminated 
(a  compound  common  in  parts  of  the  Lizard  district),  more  pore  ser- 
pentine (as  it  is  inferred)  is  to  be  found ;  that  is,  the  serpentine  which 
has  been  often  considered  as  a  distinct  mineral  species  (how  far  cor- 
rectly remains  to  be  determined),  and  which  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  water  and  a  minor  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron-f  Look- 
ing at  the  chemical  composition  of  the  common  igneous  product  olivine, 
the  observer  finds  that  it  also  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesia  with 
oxide  of  iron,  the  presence  of  water  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  ser- 
pentine being  the  marked  difference  between  it  and  olivine.^  This  is 
an  interesting  circumstance,  pointing  to  the  very  moderate  modification 

*  An  examination  into  the  chemical  composition  of  some  large  pilasters  of  this 
serpentinous  rock,  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  showed  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  minor  quantities  of  oxide 
of  iron  and  alumina.  The  interlamination  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  mixture  is  often 
most  marked  in  parts  of  this  rock. 

f  The  chemical  composition  of  these  selected  portions  of  serpentine  is  inferred  to  be 
Mg».  8i«.  +  2  H. 

X  Taking  the  composition  of  serpentine  and  of  olivine  trom  the  18  analyses  of  each 
by  several  chemists,  such  as  are  given  by  Professor  Nipol,  in  his  Manual  of  Mineralogy, 
the  similarity  or  difference  would  be  as  follows : — 

Serpentine.  Olivine. 

SiHca,    .        .        .        .41-99  41*92 

Magnesia,      .        .        .    40-24  46-67 

Oxide  of  Iron,        .        .      8-88  10-75 

Water,  .  .        .12-68 

The  small  quantities  of  alumina,  lime,  soda,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of  magnesia, 
in  a  few  of  the  selected  serpentines,  and  of  oxide  of  alumina,  lime,  and  the  oxides  of 
manganese,  tin,  nickel,  and  chrome  in  some  of  the  olivines,  are  not  here  noticed. 
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of  constituent  parts  which  may  produce  mineral  aspects  of  such  a  varied 
kind.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard  seems  often  a 
compound  into  which  alumina  enters  as  a  marked  ingredient,  thus  more 
resembling,  in  that  respect,  the  substance  named  soapstone,  occurring 
in  veins  in  it,  and  which  is  a  compound  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
alumina.'*'  As  a  substance  also  worthy  of  notice,  since  so  frequently 
occurring  in  small  veins  in  portions  of  the  rock,  asbestos  should  not  be 
neglected,  its  component  parts  being  apparently  derived  from  the  mass 
of  serpentine  amid  which  it  is  found.  Though  the  minerals  so  named 
appear  of  varied  chemical  composition,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
members  of  the  hornblende  family,  the  asbestos  of  the  Lizard  seems 
chiefly  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  more  like  the  selected  serpentine  inferred 
to  be  a  mineral  species,  without  its  water. 

Quitting  the  minor  area  mentioned,  merely  because  the  igneous  pro- 
ducts noticed  may  be  there  referred  approximately  to  certain  geological 
dates,  and  as  also  the  localities  are  easily  visited,  and  passing  to  more 
extended  and  distant  regions,  the  observer  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  various  igneous  products  in  each,  these  being  to  a 
certain  extent  classified.  Those  which  have  been  termed  volcanic  and 
extinct  volcanic,  with  reference  to  the  present  time,  have  already  been 
noticed  as  presenting  certain  marked  resemblances  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  same  general  resemblance  will  be  found  in 
those  products  in  which  the  minerals  of  the  felspar  and  the  hornblende 
families  prevail,  with  or  without  an  excess  of  silica  (occurring  as  quartz), 
in  various  regions.  Though  their  real  modes  of  occurrence  may  not 
always  have  been  properly  ascertained  in  the  numerous  and  different 
localities,  whence  specimens  and  notices  of  them  have  been  obtained, 
and  though  certain  accounts  of  their  manner  of  association  with  other 
rocks  may  require  more  attention  to  the  methods  of  investigation  which 
the  progress  of  knowledge  now  requires,  there  is,  nevertheless,  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  show  the  great  mineral  resemblance  of  many  of 
Uiese  igneous  products  in  widely-distributed  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Viewed  chemically,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  respecting 
them,  particularly  with  regard  to  any  modifications  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  some  simple  substances  more  at  one  time  than  at  another,  as  also 
more  in  certain  regions  than  in  others.  Of  the  class  of  igneous  pro- 
ducts to  which  the  name  of  greenstone  has  been  given ;  from  that  crys- 
talline state  wherein  the  constituent  minerals,  felspar  and  hornblende, 
are  distinctly  seen  associated  in  variable  proportions,  to  the  rock  wherein 
the  matter  of  these  minerals  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  conditions 

*  According  to  Elaproth,  a  soapstone  from  the  Lizard  district,  contained,  silica,  45 ; 
alumina,  9-25 ;  magnesia,  24-7 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  1 ;  potash,  0*76 ;  and  water,  18. 
Bvanberg  found  in  a  soapstone  from  the  same  locality,  silica,  46*8 ;  alumina,  9 ;  mag- 
nesia, 88*8 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  0*4 ;  lime,  0*7 ;  and  water,  11. 
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fitted  for  its  separate  adjustment  in  that  crystalline  form,  there  are  end- 
less varieties.  With  an  excess  of  silica,  beyond  that  required  for  the 
silicates  of  the  component  minerals,  st/enite  is  produced,  quartz  being 
then  distinctly  added  to  the  other  two  minerals.  Again,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  while  there  is  a  granular  arrangement  of  the  felspar  and 
hornblende,  even  occasionally  with  the  addition  of  quartz,  crystals  of 
felspar  are  disseminated  through  the  mass,  forming  a  ffreenston^  or 
9yenitic  porphyry^  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  of  the  compact  varieties, 
termed  compact  feUpaVj  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  545).  Altogether 
the  shadows  and  shades  of  modification  have  been  found  so  numerous, 
depending  on  variations  of  chemical  composition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  difierent  conditions  for  cooling  on  the  other,  that  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  seek  some  term  for  the  whole,  which  shall  leave  the  exact 
composition  of  the  rock  open  to  description,  while  a  kind  of  generic 
name  is  preserved.  The  name  of  trappean  rocks*  has  been  somewhat 
adopted  of  late,  particularly  by  British  geologists  for  this  class  of 
igneous  products.  It  is  one,  no  doubt,  open  to  objection,  if  regarded 
as  a  name  to  be  preserved ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  this 
or  some  other  general  term  has  its  convenience  as  massing  together 
certain  products  of  a  family  character. 

This  class  of  igneous  rocks  appears  to  be  found  amid  accumulations 
of  all  geological  ages,  from  the  older  deposits  to  the  accumulations 
which  approximate  to  the  date  of  those  amid  which  the  basalts  and 
associated  products,  previously  mentioned  (p.  395),  are  seen,  having 
been  thrown  out  from  some  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  however  these 
may  have  varied  in  position.  Seeing  that  their  mode  of  occurrence  is 
such,  even  amid  the  old  Silurian  deposits,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  modem  volcanoes,  it  may  be  inferred  also  as  probable  that  from 
that  geological  date  to  the  present  time,  rocks  of  a  similar  kind  have 
formed  portions  of  the  products  discharged  from  igneous  vents,  similar 
to  those  now  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Looking  at  the  granitic  rocks  as  a  class,  they  also  are  found  to  pre- 
sent a  great  family  resemblance  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  though 
sharp  distinctions  between  them  and  those  previously  mentioned  cannot 
always  be  found,  the  one  class  passing  into  the  other,  especially  when 
the  homblendic  minerals  are  absent,  in  a  manner  resembling  the  modifi- 
cations only  of  some  general  amount  of  given  substances.  When  these 
minerals  are  present,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  chief  chemical  dif- 
ferences between  such  mixtures  and  more  ordinary  granites,  appear  to 
consist  in  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  mag- 
ilesia,  these  substances  forming  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the 

*  This  term  has  been  demed  from  the  Swedish  word  trapp,  a  stair,  it  having  been 
once  supposed  that  an  arrangement  in  stair-Uke  forms,  on  the  large  scale,  was  charac- 
teristic of  these  rocks. 
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granitic  rocks,  viewed  on  the  large  scale,  while  they  enter  conspicuously 
into  the  composition  of  the  hornblendic  rocks. "^  Where  the  two  classes 
are  found  passing  into  each  other,  it  often  becomes  desirable  to  see  how 
far  the  hornblendic  rocks  may  have  been  previously  thrown  out  and 
consolidated,  and  had  been  remelted  by  the  granitic  rocks,  so  as  to  have 
thiiB  formed  an  addition  to  their  original  molten  mass,  the  whole,  upon 
oooling,  having  its  constituent  parts  so  adjusted  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearances observed. 

As  a  common  character,  the  granitic  rocks  seem  to  be  chiefly  formed 
of  silica  and  alumina,  after  which  come,  as  principal  ingredients,  potash 
and  soda,  the  latter  sometimes  more  prevalent  probably  than  has  been 
nsaally  inferred.  The  silica  and  alumina  often  constitute  *8  of  the 
whole  mass,  thus  leaving  only  *2  for  the  other  substances.  In  cases 
where  labradorite  is  the  member  of  the  felspar  family  present  in  gra- 
nitic rocks,  either  altogether  replacing  other  felspars,  or  associated  with 
them,  lime  would  form  an  ingredient  of  importance,t  though  silica  and 
alumina  would  still  constitute  the  most  marked  substances  in  such  rocks. 
Sufficient  examination  hp.s  not  yet  been  given  to  granitic  rocks  to  show 
BB  the  relative  prevalence  of  soda,  potash,  or  lime  (in  cases  of  labrado- 
rite), during  the  progress  of  geological  time.     Taking  the  granite  of 

*  With  reference  to  the  difference  or  resemblance  between  granites  and  greenstones, 
M  we  haye  elsewhere  remarked  (Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  879,  1884), 
**  granites,  no  doubt,  yarj  in  their  chemical  composition,  and  so  do  greenstones,  yet 
ih»y  always  so  differ  from  each  other  as  masses  of  matter,  that  the  one  can  never  be- 
eome  the  other  from  mere  differences  in  cooling.*'  If  we  suppose  the  felspar  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  potash  kind,  and  a  granite  to  be  formed  of  two-fifths  of  such  felspar,  of 
tvo  fifths  of  quartz,  and  one  fifth  of  mica  (containing  fluoric  acid),  and  a  greenstone  to 
be  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  felspar,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  hornblende,  the 
ealoulated  differences  may  be  taken  somewhat  as  follows  (Geological  Manual,  8d  edition, 
pp.  448-60) :— 


Qranlte. 

Greenstone. 

Difference. 

SUica,       '  . 

.     74-84 

54-86 

19-98 

Alumina, 

.     12-80 

15-66 

2-76 

Potash, 

7-48 

6-83 

0-65 

Magnesia,   . 

.       0-99 

9-89 

8-40 

Lime, .... 

.      0-87 

7-29 

6-92 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

1-98 

4-08 

2-10 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  . 

012 

0-11 

0-01 

Fluoric  Acid, 

.      0-21 

0-75 

0-64 

f  The  presence  of  lime  amid  igneous  products,  though  it  may  there  occur  as  a  silicate, 
it  interesting  as  affording  the  base  of  a  supply  for  some,  at  least,  of  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter required  by  animal  life,  or  distributed  as  ordinary  limestones.  However  powerful 
rilica  may  be,  acting  as  an  acid  where  heat,  and  especially  great  heat,  is  employed,  at 
the  lower  temperatures  it  is  comparatively  weak.  As,  for  example,  at  great  heats  the 
iQieates  of  potash  and  soda  are  readily  formed,  whether  carbonic  acid  be  present  or 
not,  but  at  low  temperatures,  solutions  of  the  silicates  of  potash  or  soda  are  easily 
deeomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid.  So  also  with  silicate  of  lime,  if  that  substance  were 
in  eontact,  in  the  presence  of  water  at  a  moderate  temperature,  with  carbonic  acid,  it 
would  be  decomposed,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  the  carbonio  acid  were  in 
sufficient  abundance,  bicarbonate  of  lime  ready  to  be  removed  in  solution. 
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Wicklow  and  Wexford,  above  noticed,  it  would  appear  that  soda  oc- 
curred in  some  fair  abundance  in  the  granitic  rocks,  protruded  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. 

As  to  the  geological  times  when  granitic  rocks  have  arisen,  through 
prior-formed  and  usually  disturbed  deposits  accumulated  by  the  Agencj 
of  water,  they  would  appear  to  include  all,  from  the  earliest  eyen  to 
the  production  of  comparatively  recent  beds  of  the  tertiary  series.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  Mr.  Pratt  has  found  instances  in  Catalonia.'*'  Thus, 
there  is  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  these 
rocks  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  occurrence  in  any  particular  locality. 
This  has  to  be  sought  in  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  found  asso- 
ciated with  other  accumulations,  the  relative  geological  dates  of  which 
are  determinable. 

The  serpentines,  also,  and  their  not  unfrequent  associate  diallage 
rock,  seem  to  have  appeared  with  somewhat  common  characters  through 
a  long  range  of  geological  time.  They  have  been  above  mentioned  as 
probably  of  early  date  in  Wales.  In  Cornwall,  though  not  of  equal 
antiquity,  they  are  apparently  still  referable  to  the  earlier  geological 
times.  In  Ireland,  also,  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  a  remote  geolo- 
gical period.  Various  lands  show  that  they  were  not  confined  to  those 
times,  but  became  associated  with  accumulations  of  less  antiquity  ;  and 
in  Italy,  where  there  are  many  good  opportunities  of  studying  these 
rocks,  they  have  been  found  amid  deposits  up  to  those  of  the  tertiary 
times  included,  it  being  inferred  that  the  rocks  in  that  land  which  con- 
tain the  fossils  named  nummulitea  were,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchi8on,t  accumulated  at  a  time  when  the  lower  deposits  of  the  ter- 
tiary series  were  effected  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  occur- 
rence of  serpentine  and  diallage  rock  amid  the  Alps,  and  among  the 
various  accumulations  of  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  series,  usually 
cutting  through  them,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  same 
accumulations  eastward  in  different  localities  in  Asia,  is  a  marked  cir- 
cumstance. The  chief  circumstance,  however,  now  under  consideration 
is,  that  these  rocks  were  probably  ejected  from  beneath,  at  various 
geological  times,  over  the  area  of  Europe,  from  the  early  fosiliferous 
deposits  up  to  some  part  of  the  tertiary  series  included.  So  much  of 
various  parts  of  the  world  remaining  to  be  examined  geologicaUy,  it 
would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  these  rocks  have  not  been  ejected 
at  comparatively  recent  geological  times  in  some  localities. 

It  has  been  seen  that  into  the  serpentines,  magnesia  enters  largely, 
the  relative  amount  of  that  substance  being  somewhat  characteristic,  as 
time  and  magnesia  combined,  are  among  the  hornblendic  rocks.     It 

*  Pratt,  MSS.  f  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  toI.  y.  p.  157. 
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would  not,  however,  be  right  to  infer  that  silicate  of  magnesia  is  alone 
to  be  regarded,  since  the  mixtures  in  which  diallage  is  disseminated 
and  even  prevails,  show  that  other  marked  substances  have  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  mass  when  in  a  molten  state.  In  such  arrange- 
ments of  parts  of  the  compound,  the  ingredients  needful  for  diallage 
have  merely  separated  out  from  it  under  the  fitting  conditions,  the  Inne, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina  having  probably  been  in  a  more  disseminated 
state  previously."^  Sometimes  the  base  of  the  rock,  still  termed  ser- 
pentine, from  its  general  aspect,  and  the  diallage  crystallized  out  from 
the  general  mass,  appear  of  nearly  the  same  composition.f 

With  respect  to  the  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally,  they  no 
doubt  present  considerable  differences.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  needful 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  experiments  upon  them,  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  them,  do  not  exactly  give  us  the  measure  of  their  fusibility  when 
they  were  in  a  molten  state,  prior  to  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  of 
many  into  minerals  of  a  definite  kind,  certain  compounds  being  then 
produced  often  far  more  diflScult  to  reduce  by  heat,  than  when  the  whole 
is,  as  it  were,  again  placed  under  its  old  condition  of  a  molten  mass, 
and  the  vitreous  adjustment  of  parts  arranged,  so  that  these  definite 
compounds  have  not  been  again  formed.^  It  hence  becomes  desirable 
to  view  the  fusibility  of  these  rocks,  with  reference  to  a  complete  mix- 

*  M.  Berthier  found  the  diallage  from  La  Spexzia,  a  localit/  yery  fayonrable  for  the 
itndy  of  serpentine  and  diaUage  rock,  to  be  composed  of — 

Silica 47-2 

Magnesia 24*4 

Lime 18-1 

Protoxide  of  iron 7*4 

Alamina 8*7 

Water 8-2 

f  According  to  Dr.  Kohler  (Thomson's  Mineralogy,  &o.,  toI.  i.  p.  174),  the  oomposi- 
tion  of  the  diallage,  and  of  the  rock  containing  it  at  Harliburg,  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Diallage.  Roek. 

SUica 48*900  42*864 

Magnesia 25*856  28-908 

Protoxide  of  Iron  and  Chromium    .  18  021  13*268 

Protoxide  of  Manganese    ....  0*585  0*858 

Lime 2*642  0*627 

Alumina 1*280  2*176 

Water 12*426  12074 

X  In  experimenting  npon  the  fusibility  of  igneous  products,  we  haye  often  found  yery 
considerable  difference  in  that  ftisibility,  after  some  crystallised  and  compound  rook 
had  been  formed  into  a  glass,  from  that  which  it  had  exhibited  when  first  acted  upon 
by  the  same  amount  of  heat  employed.  In  the  same  manner,  artificial  glasses  which 
haye  been  melted  and  cooled  slowly,  so  as  to  form  a  stony  mass,  or  merely  exposed  to 
a  temperature  at  which  a  certain  crystallised  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts 
is  produced,  become  more  difficult  of  fusion  than  when  in  their  first  state. 

86 
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tore  of  all  the  constituent  parts,  anterior  to  the  separation  of  any,  or 
the  whole  of  them  into  crystalline  compounds. 

If  we  are  to  regard  certain  of  these  rocks  to  have  been  ejected  from 
volcanic  vents  in  the  manner  of  modern  volcanoes,  it  seems  also  needful 
to  consider  that  they  have  been  accompanied  by  outbursts  of  vaponrs 
and  gases,  sublimations  of  different  kinds  having  taken  place  at  those 
different  times  as  now.  As  a  substance  very  common  among  the  com- 
pounds of  felspar  and  hornblende,  even  of  those  contemporaneously 
thrown  out  amid  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks,  sulphur  combined  with 
iron  is  very  common,  indeed,  sulphuret  of  iron  is  often  a  marked  ingre- 
dient among  those  which  are  commonly  termed  greenstones.  Not, 
however,  that  it  is  confined  to  them,  for  the  more  felspathic  products 
often  also  contain  it.* 

Amid  the  various  modifications  and  changes  of  structure  to  which 
the  deposits  associated  with  the  latter  class  of  igneous  products  have 
been  often  subjected,  it  would  be  expected  that  these  having  been 
exposed  to  similar  conditions,  would,  in  like  manner,  have  their  parts 
also  often  much  modified.  Indeed,  those  igneous  products  which  have 
been  vesicular,  show,  by  the  various  mineral  substances  found  in  them, 
that  mineral  matter  has  often  been  in  movement  in  proper  solvents,  and 
passing  through  the  pores  of  rock,  had  adjusted  itself  in  the  cavities  of 
the  vesicular  rock  as  definite  mineral  compounds.  Numerous  soluble 
substances  once  disseminated  amid  the  general  mass  of  such  rocks,  may 
readily  have  been  transported  elsewhere,  and  aid  in  forming,  by  new 
combinations,  less  soluble  substances.  Thus  many  are  found  dissemi- 
nated amid  modern  volcanic  products,  which,  assuming  that  they  were 
once  disseminated  amid  those  of  ancient  times,  would  scarcely  be  now 
detected  in  the  latter,  f  As  regards  the  conditions  to  which  igneous 
rocks  of  ancient  geological  date  may  have  been  exposed  during  the 

*  It  Bometimes  happens  that  iron  pyrites  is  found  in  prior-formed  deposits  of  ordi- 
nary detrital  matter,  adjacent  to  protrusions  and  dykes  of  these  igneous  rockB,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  if  either  the  sulphur,  or  sulphur  and  iron  had  been  deriyed  ftrom  them. 
A  good  example  of  this  mode  of  occurrence  may  be  seen  at  Bettws  Disserth,  on  the 
north  of  Builth,  South  Wales,  where  spheroidal  pieces  of  iron  pyrites  occur  in  a  Silu- 
rian slate  adjacent  to  some  homblendic  rocks ;  these  spheroids  somewhat  abundant  in 
places,  and  the  slate  haying  all  the  appearance  of  haying  been  altered  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  igneous  rock.  At  the  falls  of  the  Wye,  near  Builth,  much  iron  pyrites  is  also 
seen  at  the  contact  of  some  igneous  rocks  intruded  among  slates,  in  Uke  manner  altered, 
certain  fossils  in  them  being  likewise  coated  with  the  same  mineral  near  the  contact  of 
the  two  rocks,  though  this  is  not  obsenred  at  a  short  distance  ftrom  it.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  slate  is  highly  carbonaceous,  so  that  the  requisite  care  will  haye  to  be  taken 
M  lo  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  rock. 

f  Iron,  either  as  a  protoxide  or  peroxide,  is  so  often  found  in  the  igneous  product  of 
different  geological  times,  as  to  be  a  marked  mineral  among  them.  Thus  magnetic  iron 
is  not  only  found  among  the  dolerites,  and  some  other  rocks  of  modem  yolcanoes,  but 
also  in  the  compounds  of  considerable  relatiye  antiquity,  as,  for  example,  among  cer- 
tain greenstones  in  Cornwall  of  the  age  of  the  Deyonian  series. 
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lapse  of  time,  it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  when  they  may  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  long-continued  heat  from  any  depres- 
sion to  considerable  depths,  especially  benefath  a  thick  covering  of  other 
deposits,  that  any  obsidians  would  preserve  their  vitreous  character, 
such  disappearing  from  the  usual  causes  productive  of  devitrification, 
the  component  substances  taking  a  stony  form. 

As  to  the  minerals  which  appear,  as  it  were,  additions  in  different 
localities  to  the  general  masses  of  granite,  and  even  to  those  rocks 
where  hornblende  and  felspar  chiefly  constitute  the  component  minerals ; 
they  are  often  very  various,  and,  as  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  remarked 
with  respect  to  granite,  much  distributed  outside  their  masses."^  While 
they  are  often  merely  some  other  arrangements  in  different  proportions 
of  the  simple  substances  contained  in  the  general  mass,t  ^^  others,  they 
appear  as  if  in  some  manner  the  result  of  an  addition  derived  from  the 
rocks,  against  which  the  molten  mass  has  been  thrown,  and  formed  during 
the  long  continuance  of  those  conditions  (among  which  great  heat  is 
prominent),  that  have  prevailed  after  the  uprise  of  these  igneous  rocks 
in  different  localities.  Among  these  minerals,  garnets  of  different  kinds 
may  be  remarked,  as  occurring  as  well  in  the  igneous  as  in  the  prior- 
formed,  and  subsequently  modified  rock,  against  which  the  former  has 
been  thrust.  When  we  consider  the  various  substances  which  analyses 
seem  to  show,  are,  as  it  were,  entangled  amid  those  constituting  the 
chief  mass  of  the  igneous  matter  ejected,^  it  would  be  anticipated  that 
when  these  were  relatively  abundant,  and  could  make  their  own  adjust- 
ments more  freely,  less  controlled  by  the  influences  of  those  forming 
the  chief  minerals,  compounds  would  be  effected  of  a  definite  kind,  and 
be  separated  from  the  main  mass.  Thus,  occasionally,  mixtures  would 
be  formed  of  more  than  the  usual  substances,  even  constituting  masses 
of  importance  in  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  where,  though  the  usual 
firee  silica  and  silicates  of  ordinary  granite  and  other  compounds  were 
still  the  most  prevalent  substances,  others  are  present,  giving  a  some- 
what modified  character  to  the  general  rock. 

With  respect  to  the  occasional  component  parts  of  granitic  rocks, 

*  Bar  les  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  M^tallif^res.  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Q66L  de  France, 
2d  i^rie,  t.  W.  (1847). 

f  In  talc,  a  mineral  sometimes  associated  with  others  in  granites,  we  seem  to  have 
magnesia  in  a  certain  relatiye  abundance,  separating  itself  from  a  main  mass  in  which 
it  maj  usually  haye  been  a  subordinate  substance,  talc  being  essentially  a  silicate  of 
magnesia.    Its  formula  is  considered  to  be  8  M  Si  +  Ag*  SK 

}  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  his  table  of  the  distribution  of  simple  substances  in 
nature  (BuUetin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  2d  s4rie,  t.  It.),  considers  the  foUowing  to 
be  found  in  granite,  tIs.  : — ^potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  yttrium, 
l^ucinium,  aluminium,  lirconium,  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanium,  didymium,  uranium, 
manganese,  iron,  cobidt,  sine,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silTcr,  paUadium  7,  osmium, 
hydrogen,  silicon,  carbon,  boron,  titanium,  tantalum,  nobium,  pelopium,  tungsten^ 
molybdenum,  chromium,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine.. 
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chlorite  should  be  mentioned  as  one  of  some  importance,  inasmach  as 
while  it  shows  a  modification  of  the  mixture  and  relative  proportions  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  constituent  ingredients  of  granitio  minerals,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  it  also  points 
to  water  as  an  essential  ingredient.  When  disseminated,  therefore^ 
among  granitic  rocks,  as  it  is  in  the  Alps,  Scandinavia,  and  some  parts 
of  the  British  Islands,  chlorite  becomes  a  combined  mineral  of  no  slight 
interest,  from  the  addition  of  water  to  the  other  substances  present.* 

With  regard  to  the  various  minerals,  which  are,  as  it  were,  additional 
to  those  usually  constituting  the  mass  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  igne- 
ous rocks,  not  only  has  the  dispersion,  in  variable  proportions,  of  other 
substances  than  the  usual  ingredients  to  be  regarded,  considering  these 
likewise  in  their  greater  or  less  local  proportions,  but  also  the  additions 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  melting  of  parts  of  prior-consolidated 
accumulations,  even  of  those  thrown  down  from  solutions  in  water,  and 
fused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks.  Though  a  great  proportion 
of  the  ordinary  detrital  deposits  are  but  abraded  parts  of  previously 
consolidated  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  worn  away,  and  then  dis- 
persed as  above  noticed  (pp.  89-123),  this  has  been  most  frequently  so 
accomplished  that  a  remelting  of  the  deposits  thence  formed,  would  not 
reproduce  the  original  rock,  the  various  parts  having  been  separated 
mechanically  into  different  beds,  and  decomposition  having  deprived 
certain  of  even  the  separated  substances  of  portions  of  their  original 
ingredients.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  for  example,  should  the  sili- 
cates of  soda  or  potash  have  been  removed  in  solution,  as  has  often  hap- 
pened, from  a  felspar  of  which  they  once  constituted  a  part,  the  matter 
again  fused  might  not  contain  any  of  those  silicates,  so  far  as  the  fel- 
spar is  regarded,  silicate  of  alumina  being  then  the  prevailing  sub- 
stance, f  Igneous  matter,  the  usual  granite  compounds  for  instance, 
melting  limestone  rocks,  the  lime  might  be  introduced  into  the  molten 
mass,  and  the  carbonic  acid  being  thrown  off,  the  silicates  of  lime  be 
formed,  ready  for  combination  in  other  minerals  than  those  constituting 
the  mass  of  the  granite,  as  it  rose  from  beneath.  So  also  with  dolomite, 
which  could  thus  furnish  not  only  the  lime,  but  also  the  magnesia  for 
the  production  of  hornblende,  should  the  other  ingredients  of  that 
mineral  be  near  and  not  drawn  elsewhere.  In  this  manner  it  will  be 
obvious  very  material  additions  may  be  made  to  an  original  and  general 
mass  of  rocks  in  a  molten  state. 

There  appearing  so  much  of  a  general  character  in  the  various  igne- 

*  Taking  yarious  analyses,  from  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  water  enters  into  the  eompocl. 
tion  of  chlorite.  The  formula  for  chlorite  is  considered  to  be  (Btg'  l^i^-f-S  ft  Si)-hd 
*gft. 

t  The  substance  constituting  the  base  of  the  clajs  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  and  which  are  formed  from  decomposed  felspars  in  districts  where  thAt 
mineral  has  been  distributed  in  sufficient  abundance. 
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OUB  products  of  different  geological  times,  to  call  the  attention  of  an 
observer  towards  some  general  cause,  which,  though  much  modified 
under  certain  drcumstances,  has  yet  always  exerted  an  important  geo- 
logical influence,  he  has  carefully  to  consider  the  subject,  so  that,  while 
a  proper  and  dose  attention  may  be  given  to  local  sources  of  modifica- 
tion, the  great  cause  of  these  igneous  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  be 
not  neglected.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  under  which 
substances  were  probably  ejected  in  the  manner  of  modern  volcanoes  in 
past  geological  ages,  from  time  to  time  molten  matter  of  a  very  common 
general  character  seems  as  if  always  ready  to  be  upheaved  in  larger 
masses  whenever  there  were  great  disruptions  of  prior-formed  accumu- 
lations on  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  while  the  minor  and  perhaps 
modified  manifestations  of  the  conditions  for  throwing  out  igneous  sub- 
stances generally,  were  constant  in  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface 
for  the  time  being,  these  substances  mingled  with  the  ordinary  accu- 
mulations of  the  day,  from  time  to  time  a  greater  amount  of  molten 
matter  was  upheaved,  lifting  such  igneous  products  as  well  as'  their 
associated  sedimentary  deposits,  as  if  the  former  action,  however  intense, 
was  but  superficial  as  compared  with  that  from  which  the  more  wide- 
spread and  important  movements  were  derived.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
igneous  products  form  objects  of  the  greatest  interest,  whether  regarded 
as  the  source  whence  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  detrital  accumulations 
are  derived,  for  the  modifications  they  have  so  frequently  effected  in 
the  deposits  against  or  amid  which  they  have  risen,  or  been  protruded, 
for  the  differences  and  resemblances  they  exhibit  among  themselves,  or 
for  the  proof  they  afford  that  during  the  long  lapse  of  geological  time 
of  which  we  can  obtain  traces,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  there  have 
been  conditions  for  uplifting  mineral  matter  in  a  molten  state,  that  mat- 
ter chiefly  composed  of  the  oxides  of  a  few  simple  substances — two  of 
them  especially  (sodium  and  potassium) — being  not  only  remarkable  for 
their  comparative  lightness,  but  also  for  an  avidity  for  oxygen  so  great 
that  they  will  decompose  water  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Consolidation  and  Adjustment  of  the  Component  Parts  of  Rocks. — 
When  the  gravels,  sands,  silts,  clays,  or  mud  of  various  geological  times 
are  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  geologist  in  the  form  of  conglome- 
rates, sandstones,  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  slates  and  shales,  their 
component  parts,  originally  drifted,  or  otherwise  borne  into  the  relative 
situations  where  they  are  now  found,  have  either  been  joined  together 
by  mineral  matter,  subsequently  introduced  among  them,  or  by  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  original  deposit  which 
should  permit  such  portions,  in  an  altered  form,  to  cement  the  re- 
mainder. With  carbonate  of  lime,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  occasionally  with  silica,  as  substances  cementing  fragments  of  rocks, 
either   angular  or  rounded,  on  hillsides  or  other  subaerial  localities, 
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There  springs  containing  and  depositing  thow  Balstancea  occnr,  we 
m&y  consider  the  observer  u  familiar.  Thftt  Tftrioos  breociAs,  conglo- 
merates, and  even  sandstones  so  formed,  oooMUonilly  eoDstitate  puts 
of  ft  series  of  geological  products,  ma;  be  considered  probable.  It  ia 
easy  also  to  infer  that  during  geological  changat,  gnvels  and  aandt 
constituting  the  margins  and  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas,  may  be  so 
placed  beneath  isolated  portions  of  water,  to  which  the  access  of  rivers 
or  streams  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  loss  by  evaporation,  that  cer- 
ttun  substances  held  in  solution  may  be  slowly  deposited  amid  the  anb- 
jacent  gravels,  sands,  clay,  or  mud,  so  as  to  produce  modification, 
ohftDge,  or  even  consolidation  of  various  kinds  in  them. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  effects,  the  observer  will  have  to 
direct  his  attention  to  modification,  change,  and  consolidation  of  a  far 
more  general  kind,  and  for  which  seme  more  gener^  oanse  appears  to 
be  required.  He  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  to  dismiss  the  view  that 
the  relative  age  of  rocks  is  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  effects  noticed; 
though,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  relative  geological  age  of  deposits  is  so 
far  important,  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  there  may  be  a  greater 
chance  of  the  older  rocks  being  consolidated  or  modified  in  their  stmo 
tore,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  more  exposed,  during  the  lapse 
of  lime,  to  the  causes  productive  of  such  consolidation  and  change. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  desirable  to  consider  the  modification  of 
parts  which  might  arise  in  a  bed  or  mass  of  mud,  or  clay  after  its 
deposit,  the  component  parts  of  such  mud  or  clay  being  variable.  We 
may  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  those  alternations  of  argillaceous 
limestones  and  shales,  often  calcareous,  which  are  observable  in  the  lias 
of  some  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  appear  the  result  of  an 
nnequal  supply  of  mud  and  calcareous  matter,  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  predominating.    Examples  of  irregular  deposits  of 


this  kind  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  confined  to  any  particular 
age,  since  among  the  older  as  well  as  newer  geological  aoonmnlations. 
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this  kind  of  deposit  may  often  be  found.  The  preceding  sketch  (fig.  224) 
may  be  taken  as  illnstrating  alternations  of  this  kind,  the  surfaces  of 
the  beds  being  irregular. 

In  itself  BOoh  a  section  may  merely  present  us  with  the  evidence  of 
alternating  conditional  by  which  carbonate  of  lime  was  more  thrown 
down  at  one  time  than  at  another,  though,  with  "care,  forms  of  the  sur- 
faces are  often  traced  which  would  seem  to  point  to  an  abstraction  of 
calcareous  matter  from  the  adjacent  original  clays  or  mud ;  a  circum- 
stance which  becomes  more  evident  where  the  calcareous  matter  in  the 
general  deposit  has  decreased,  and  many  irregular  patches  of  the  argil- 
laceous limestone,  and  nodules  of  it,  are  arranged  in  lines  or  are  more 
dispersed  through  the  deposit,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  section  (fig. 
225).    In  such  cases  the  calcareous  matter  of  given  times  of  deposit, 

Fig.  226. 


irregular  like  those  where  whole  sheets  of  argillaceous  limestone  were 
produced,  seem  gathered  to  difierent  points  in  or  about  the  same  plane, 
that  upon  which  the  general  deposit  was  accumulated,  the  matter 
arranged  round  these  points,  thus  variously  dispersed  on  the  plane,  so 
that  two  or  more  nodules  may  be  joined  together  while  others  remain 
isolated.  This  gathering  together  of  similar  matter,  distributed  through 
a  soft  muddy  or  clay  mass,  would  be  anticipated,  and  the  more  so,  when 
we  remember  the  manner  in  which  similar  matter  may  be  gathered  to- 
gether from  solutions,  dragged  away,  as  it  were,  forcibly  to  points 
where  some  of  it  may  have  been  first  deposited,  as  noticed  by  Professor 
Bunsen  (p.  871). 

Facts  of  this  kind  are  as  well  seen  among  the  carbonates  of  iron,  of 
BO  much  value  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  British  Islands,  as  amid  the 
accumulations  above  noticed;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  point  to  a 
separation  of  the  carbonates  from  the  muddy  mass,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  planes  corresponding  with  the  relative  times  of  their  original 
deposit  in  the  general  accumulation,  one  chiefly  detrital,  and  thrown 
down  from  mechanical  suspension.  It  occasionally  happens  that  this 
gathering  together  of  similar  matter  from  amid  a  mass  through  which 
it  was  originally  dispersed,  usually  in  certain  planes  and  thicknesses, 
can  be  seen  to  have  taken  place  so  that  a  certain  original  lamination  of 
parts  is  not  destroyed.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  one 
or  two  of  the  ranges  of  nodules  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset, 
where,  as  beneath  (fig.  226),  these  are  seen  still  preserving  the  lamina- 
tion of  the  general  deposit ;  an  arrangement  of  parts  easily  ascertained 
by  breaking  the  nodules  in  this  plane.    In  these  nodules  some  organic 
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remain,  encli  as  a  fieh,  nautilas,  ammoaite,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  not  tm- 
frequently  seems  to  have  formed  a  point  around  vhioh  the  carbonate  of 


lime  was  aggregated,  though  this  has  b;  no  means  been  always  the  case, 
since  some  are  occasionally  found  without  organic- remains,  or  only  con- 
tain them  in  a  dispersed  state. 

Such  Aggregations  and  separation  of  parts  are  at  the  same  time  a 
modification  of  the  original  deposit,  and  a  partial  consolidation  of  it. 
As  a  proof  that  the  mass  was  soft  when  the  nodules  were  formed,  the 
observer  will  often  find  that  while  the  same  kinds  of  organic  remains, 
and  especially  thin  shells,  are  flattened,  in  the  same  planes,  in  the 
associated  and  adjoining  clays,  marls,  or  shales,  they  are  comparatively 
well  preserved,  uncompressed,  in  the  nodules,  the  consolidation  of  the 
latter  having  protected  them  from  the  pressure  to  which  those  bad 
been  subjected  in  the  remainder  of  the  deposit,  then  in  a  yielding  con- 
dition. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  time  and  mode  of  consolidation  of  the 
nodules,  the  observer  may  be  frequently  enabled  to  study  it  in  those 
commonly  known  as  septaria  and  turtle-stones,  where  after  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  similar  matter,  such,  for  example,  as  the  carbonate  of 
Ijme  in  many  clay  or  shale  deposits,  and  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the 
coal  measures  and  some  other  rocks,  a  splitting  of  the  interior  has 
taken  place,  and  subsequently  to  a  certain  amount  of  consolidation, 
since  the  fractures  are  usually  sharp,  pointing  to  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cohesion  of  parts.     The  subjoined  section  (fig.  227)  will  show  the  ordi- 


nary manner  in  which  such  nodules  are  broken  in  the  interior,  the 
cracks  not  extending  to  their  exterior  surfaces,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
shrinking  of  parts  from  the  centre  outwards,  so  that  the  resulting  largest 
openings  were  central.  In  the  nodules  of  this  kind,  not  uncommon  in 
many  cla^,  marls,  and  shales,  the  cracks  are  usually  filled  according  to 
the  character  of  the  general  deposit  of  which  the  nodules  constitute  a 
part;  thus  carbonate  of  lime  is  frequent  in  those  where  that  substance 
1,  and  carbonate  of  iron  where  the  latter  is  not 
f  other  substances  are  introduced,  such  as,  in 
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the  coal  measures,  ironstone  nodules  of  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
the  sulphurets  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  copper  pyrites,  and  certain  other 
minerals. 

Nodules  and  other  formed  bodies  of  phosphate  of  lime,  also  sometimes 
occur  in  a  manner  pointing  to  the  aggregation  of  their  component  parts 
from  previous  dissemination  amid  surrounding  detrital  deposits.  The 
layers  of  nodules  and  other  forms  of  phosphates  of  lime  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  cretaceous  series  of  Southeastern  England  and  in  parts  of 
France,  seem  thus  formed.  Mr.  Austen  has  informed  us,*  that  the 
nodules  he  examined  had  a  concentric  arrangement  of  parts,  like  agates, 
and  he  points  to  the  probability  that  the  phosphoric  acid  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  faecal  or  coprolitic  matter  accumulated  with  other 
organic  bodies,  at  the  period  of  the  original  deposit,  and  had  been  dis- 
seminated among  the  sand  and  ooze  of  the  locality  and  time.  Modern 
researches  have  shown  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  far  more  diffused 
among  rocks  than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  When  free  carbonic  acid 
is  present  in  water,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is,  like  the  carbonate,  soluble, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter ;  so  that  conditions  may 
readUy  arise  not  only  for  its  dissemination,  but  also  for  its  aggregation 
into  various  forms  amid  rocks  through  which  its  particles  could  move. 
Not  only  waters  impregnated  with  free  carbonic  acid,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, would  afford  the  common  means  of  transport  for  such  particles,  but 
also,  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Austen,  for  the  mixture  of  copro- 
litic with  vegetable  matter,  the  decomposition  of  the  latter,  and  often, 
indeedi  of  the  faecal  matter  itself,  producing  carbonic  acid  needful  in 
the  required  solution. 

The  association  of  similar  matter  in  nodules,  is  also  sometimes  well 
Been  amid  deposits  of  siliceous  sands,  these  aggregated  so  that  the 
nodules  protrude  as  marked  objects  on  weathered  banks  or  cliffs.  Some- 
times the  nodules  are  dispersed  among  the  arenaceous  accumulations, 
while  at  others  they  range  in  certain  general  planes,  corresponding 
with  those  of  deposit,  and  thus,  in  their  mode  of  occurrence,  resemble 
the  nodules  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron,  above  mentioned.  In 
certain  of  the  arenaceous  deposits  the  cementing  substance  of  the 
nodules  is  occasionally  calcareous,  apparently  aggregated  from  that  mat- 
ter once  more  dispersed  amid  the  sands,  and  deposited  amid  the  grains 
firom  solution,  as  a  bicarbonate,  in  the  waters  which  either  transported 
the  sands  in  mechanical  suspension,  or  drifted  them  over  the  sea  or  lake 
bottom  of  the  time.  The  oxides  and  hydrates  of  iron  are  also  observed 
gathered  in  nodules,  either  dispersed  or  in  planes,  aggregating  portions 
of  sands. 

Even  amid  the  older  detrital  accumulations  with  which  geologists 

*  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  toI.  It.  p.  257, 1848. 
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have  beconie  acquainted,  this  Btrnctnre  is  obeerrable.  The  Separation 
of  oalooreons  matter  into  nodules  from  among  the  oonponent  parts  of  an 
original  mud  deposit,  can  be  as  well  seen  in  the  old  seriee  of  rocks, 
known  as  Silurian,  such  as  in  portions  of  the  Wenlock  shales  and  lime- 
stones of  that  series,  as  it  occurs  in  parts  of  Wales  and  the  adjoining 
English  counties,  as  in  far  more  modem  geological  accumnlatiom.  So 
also  with  the  aggregations  of  siliceous  matter  in  the  nodular  or  spheroidal 
forma,  showing  that  similar  conditions  for  these  arrangements  and  adjnst- 
ments  of  parts  have  continued  to  prevail  through  a  long  range  of  geo- 
logical time.  The  following  section  (fig.  228)  of  part  of  the  upper  ptntion 
rc.29s. 


of  the  Silurian  series  (Ludlow  Rochs),  of  Brecknockshire,  to  be  seen  at 
a  considerable  development  of  that  portion,  in  Cwm-ddu,  near  Llangam> 
march,  will  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  parts  of  this  arenaceous  rock,  in 
certain  beds,  in  a  spheroidal  form ;  layer  after  layer,  as  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  rock  shows,  having  been  arranged  round  somewhat  central 
points  of  aggregation  dispersed  in  certain  lines  of  beds.  Aggregations 
of  this  kind  occasionally  measure  many  feet  in  diameter.  Such  aggre- 
gations are  sometimes  only  to  be  detected  on  the  face  of  rocks  by  Ibes 
arising  from  the  stains  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which,  when  followed  out, 
are  found  to  correspond  with  spheroidal  surfaces. 

When,  geologically,  these  adjustments  of  the  parts  of  deposits  may 
have  been  efiected,  it  is  not  easy  to  Infer,  since  in  the  instances  of  those 
in  the  older  accumulations,  they  may  have  been  produced,  as  many  of 
those  in  certain  more  modern  accumulations  are  seen  to  have  been, 
before  the  solidification  of  the  sandy  portions  around  the  spheroidal 
aggregations  and  nodules,  the  whole  of  the  bed,  or  beds,  having  been 
submitted  to  further  conditions  for  consolidation,  after  the  separation  of 
certain  portions  of  them  into  such  aggregations  of  similar  matter. 

There  are  certain  other  separations  of  the  original  portions  of  a 
deposit,  where  the  particles  have  possessed  such  free  movement  and 
powers  of  adjustment,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  gather  thetDselves 
into  crystals.  Of  this  the  crystals  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  amid  the 
nud  deposits  of  all  geological  ages  is  an  example,  as  also  the  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  lime  in  numerous  clays.  Cubes  and  other  forms  of  iron 
pyrites  are  as  common  amid  the  oldest  fine  sedimentary  sccnmulations, 
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ocouning  in  a  manner  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  aggregation  of  their 
oomponent  particles  from  the  mud  in  which  thej  were  difiused,  as  among 
the  clays  of  tertiary  deposits.  That  iron  pyrites  should  be  gathered 
round  organic  remains  in  rocks  of  different  ages,  particularly  in  those, 
such  as  have  been  mud  and  clays,  where  the  movement  of  its  component 
particles  may  be  inferred  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crystals 
above  noticed,  somewhat  easy,  would  be  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  the 
production  of  iron  pyrites  in  connexion  with  decomposing  animal  matter 
18  well  known.*  Thus  we  frequently  find  the  sulphuret  of  iron  incrust- 
ing  organic  remains,  as  crystals,  und  in  more  irregular  lumps  and 
patches,  particularly  amid  clay  and  shale  accumulations. 

Regarding  sulphate  of  lime  irrespectively  of  its  distribution  in  crys- 
tals, as  selenite,  amid  clays  and  shales,  it  often  constitutes  considerable 
nodules,  and  dispersed  irregular  masses,  as  if,  independently  of  original 
deposit  or  change  from  the  carbonate  by  the  introduction  of  sulphuric 
acid  amid  particles  of  limestone,  it  had  separated  out  from  the  body  of 
the  rock,  and  became  aggregated  amid  a  soft  muddy  deposit,  thrusting 
aside  the  latter.  Certain  nodular  portions  so  occur  in  particular  lines, 
that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same  way 
by  segregation  as  the  nodules  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron,  above 
noticed.  At  the  same  time  beds  of  gypsum,  both  on  the  large  and 
small  scale,  also  so  occur  amid  clays,  marls,  and  shales,  especially  well 
Been  amid  portions  of  the  red  and  gray  marls  of  the  upper  new  red 
Bandstone  series,  or  trias,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to 
the  probability  of  their  original  production  from  solutions,  amid  the  clays  or 
mud  where  they  were  deposited,  in  a  manner  similar,  as  regards  general 
principles,  with  that  noticed  by  Professor  Bunsen,  or  partly  in  that 
manner,  and  partly  by  segregation  into  veins  formed  subsequently  to 
the  general  accumulation  and  its  partial  induration.  The  section 
beneath  (fig.  229),  seen  at  Watchet,  Somersetshire,  amid  the  marls  of 
the  trias,  will  illustrate  a  mode  of  occurrence  of  not  an  uncommon  kind, 
wherein  beds  of  gypsum  a,  a,  a,  are  united  by  strings  of  the  same  sub- 
stance traversing  the  intermediate  marls  5,  ft,  5,  in  various  directions, 
and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  cracks  filled,  inasmuch  as  the 
fibrous  gypsum  in  them  has  the  fibres  usually  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls  of  the  containing  marls,  as  if  crystallization  had  taken  place 

*  Mr.  Pepys,  in  1811  (Transactions  of  the  Geological  Socie^  of  London,  Ist  series, 
vol.  i.)  was  among  the  first  to  publish  a  rerj  illustrative  case  of  the  production  of  iron 
pyrites  from  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  some  mice  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
Iron.  Another  illnstratiye  instance  of  the  formation  of  iron  pjrites  upon  animal  matter 
in  a  decomposing  state,  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine-shaft,  near  Mousehole,  Com- 
waU,  where  a  dog  had  fallen  into  a  solution  of  iron,  and  its  bodj  was  found  surrounded 
by  iron  pyrites.  In  these,  and  other  well-known  oases,  the  hydrogen  eyolyed  firom  the 
decomposition  of  the  animal  matter,  is  considered  to  take  the  oxygen  both  flrom  the 
sulphuric  aoid  and  oxide  of  iron,  so  that  iron  pyrites,  or  bisulphuret  of  iron  is  formed. 
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against  those  walls.    No  doubt  this  appearance  may  be  deceptire,  but 
at  all  events  it  becomes  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  to  ascertun 

Fig.  229. 


how  far,  under  such  modes  of  occurrence,  the  evidence  may  be  in  favour 
of  an  original  separation  and  deposit  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  contempo- 
riuieousl J  with  the  matter  of  the  marls,  or  of  a  segregation  of^  at  least, 
part  of  the  same  substance  into  veins,  after  the  general  deposit,  from  a 
more  general  dispersion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  amid  the  body  of  the 
accumulation. 

When  the  observer  reflects  upon  the  difierent  conditions,  to  which  the 
various  deposits  in  seas  and  bodies  of  fresh  water  may  have  been  sub- 
jected, posterior  to  their  original  accumulation,  he  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  modifications  which  the  whole  maeis  of  many  may  have  sustained. 
The  mere  change  from  being  superficial,  on  the  bottoms  of  seas  and 
other  bodies  of  water,  to  being  buried  beneath  many,  and  sometimes 
varied  additional  accumulations,  is  alone  a  condition  under  which  new 
adjustment  of  parts  may  arise,  and  this  without  a  change  in  the  relative 
distance  between  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  other  waters  and  the  deposit 
itself.  Should  the  accumulation  above  it  be  thick,  changes  (p.  427) 
arise  in  its  temperature,  with  their  consequences  as  regards  the  motion 
of  aqueous  solutions  distributed  through  beds  of  different  degrees  of 
porosity. 

The  geologist  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  still  greater  causes  of 
modification  and  change  which  would  follow  the  sinking  of  such  deposits, 
as  regards  the  crust  of  the  earth,  when  they  descended  into  compara- 
tively elevated  temperatures,  so  that  their  component  parts,  and  the 
various  solutions  with  which  they  may  be  moistened,  become  affected  by 
that  temperature.  The  springs  which  issue  from  various  rocks,  and  for 
which  the  supply  is  derived  by  the  simple  percolation  of  atmospheric 
waters  through  porous  beds  of  different  kinds,  until  thrown  out  by  less 
pervious  beds  (p.  47),  suflSce  to  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  substances, 
soluble  under  such  conditions,  and  which  remain  in  the  various  deposits 
effected  beneath  the  sea  or  other  waters,  after  many  of  these  accumu- 
lations have  been  more  or  less  solidified,  and  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
where  they  now  constitute  portions  of  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  various  borings  or  sinkings  for  mine  shafts,  the  driving  of  extensive 
tunnels  and  levels,  and  in  wells  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  those  termed 
artesian,  he  has  also  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  soluble  contents 
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of  the  waters  which  may  be  disseminated  among  the  rocks  traversed ; 
and  where  such  waters  may  be  considered  in  a  somewhat  stagnant  state, 
except  so  far  as  movement  through  any  fissures,  joints,  and  the  pores 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  may  be  induced  by  differences  of  temperature 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  downwards  towards  the  interior.  There 
does  not  exist  so  much  exact  information  as  to  the  substances  in  solution 
among  the  waters  disseminated  amid  rocks  in  this  manner  as  is  desirable ; 
neither  are  the  soluble  contents  of  the  various  waters  rising  through 
faults  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  flowing  up  at  the  bottoms  of 
mines,  with  a  temperature  sufficiently  elevated  to  render  it  probable 
that  they  rose  from  greater  depths,  so  well  known  as  is  required  for 
properly  estimating  the  amount  and  kinds  of  substances,  which  may  be 
thus  circumstanced ;  but  there  still  exists  sufficient  knowledge  on  the 
subject  to  show  the  observer  the  value  of  investigations  in  this  direction. 

The  waters  rising  from  the  chalk  at  the  artesian  well  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  and  which  are  obtained  from  their  dissemination  in 
that  rock,  show,  that  in  68*24  grains  of  solid  matter  in  an  imperial 
gallon,  18  grains  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  while  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  contained  among  the  solid  matter  above  mentioned,  only 
unounts  to  8*255  grains;  and  thus  the  waters  resting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stagnant  in  the  chalk  beneath  London,  with  its  thick  covering 
of  (London)  clay,  exhibit  a  very  different  character  as  to  the  substances 
in  solution,  than  in  the  springs  which  flow  out  of  the  chalk  on  the  sur- 
fiu^,  where  that  rock  arrives  at  or  adjoins  it."*" 

Among  the  various  substances  found  in  solution,  either  disseminated 
unong  the  pores  of  rocks,  or  which  become,  as  it  were,  washed  out  of 
them  in  solution,  by  waters  percolating  through  them  and  issuing  as 

*  The  following  are  the  substances  contained  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  waters  of 
ike  Trafalgar  Square  well,  according  to  Messrs.  Abel  and  Rowney : — 

GrslnB. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 8*255 

Phosphate  of  lime 0084 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 2*254 

Sulphate  of  potash, 18-671 

Sulphate  of  soda, 8*749 

Chloride  of  sodium, 20*058 

Phosphate  of  soda, 0*291 

Carbonate  of  soda, 18*049 

Silica, 0*971 

Organic  matter, 0-908 

In  the  cases  of  soluble  mineral  matter  disseminated  in  rocks,  such  as  the  chalk  be- 
neath London,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  there  is  a  movement  of  the  con- 
tained water  among  their  pores  or  fissures  to  supply  that  raised  to  the  surface  by 
pumping,  or  rising  firom  boring  and  overflowing,  the  original  condition  of  somewhat 
itagnant  dissemination  becomes  changed  by  the  amount  of  the  water  thus  required, 
so  that  when  many  wells  reach  into  the  chalk,  as  beneath  London,  a  movement  of 
water  amid  the  body  of  that  rock  is  occasioned  towards  the  various  wells,  which  would 
not  have  taken  place  under  ordinary  natural  cireumstanees. 
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springs,  the  observer  will  do  well  to  recollect  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
sodium  so  often  found.     That  it  should  be  a  somewhat  abondant  sab- 
stance  would  be  expected  in  deposits  of  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  graTel 
effected  beneath  the  sea ;  as  also  that,  when  such  acctnnnlations  were 
elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  and  rain-waters  found  their  waj  to  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  it  should  be  removed  by  any  springs  thence  result- 
ing.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  waters  disseminated  amid  the  chalk 
beneath  London,  this  substance  was  found  to  constitute  somewhat  more 
than  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  solid  contents  obtained  from  it.     Look- 
ing at  chloride  of  sodium  alone,  and  its  dissemination  among  beds  of 
quartz  or  other  siliceous  sands,  and  the  descent  of  the  whole  to  some 
very  elevated  temperature  by  depression  of  the  earth's  surface  in  any 
given  region,  some  effect  might  be  anticipated  from  the  production  of  a 
silicate  of  soda,  aiding  a  consolidation  of  the  sands,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  salt  glaze  is  produced  by  the  potters. 

While  studying  the  variable  amount  of  consolidation  of  rocks,  the 
observer  cannot  fail  to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  different 
states,  in  this  respect,  in  which  he  sometimes  finds  the  beds  amid  a 
series  of  deposits,  grouped  together,  and  which  have  evidently  been 
subjected  to  the  same  general  conditions.  It  would  strike  him,  pro- 
bably, that  the  original  condition  of  the  deposits  could  not  fail  to 
produce  marked  differences  in  this  respect.  He  would  anticipate  that 
a  bed  of  pure  quartz  sand,  unmingled  with  other  and  muddy  matter, 
might,  if  cemented  by  somewhat  pure  silica,  form  a  substance  of  t 
harder  and  more  solid  kind  than  when  ordinary  sand  was  deposited, 
mingled  with  a  certain  portion  of  mud,  or  when  the  grains  were  com- 
posed of  different  substances,  so  that  they  could  be  variably  acted  upon 
by  the  matter  forming  the  cement.  In  the  one  case,  there  may  be  a 
rock,  commonly  known,  from  its  composition,  as  quartz  rocky  wherein 
it  is  sometimes  even  di£Scult  to  trace  the  original  grains  of  sand,  their 
surfaces  having  been  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
infiltration  of  the  cementing  silica  has  been  effected  ;'*'  while  in  the 
other,  a  sandstone  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  consolidation  has  been 
alone  produced.  The  occurrence  of  certain  quartz  rocks  among  the 
accumulations  of  all  geological  ages,  and  amid  other  and  contempora- 
neous beds,  can  be  often  well  studied ;  and  sometimes  the  passage  of 

*  The  arrangement  of  parts  in  certain  of  these  qaarti  rooks  is  sometimeB  such  that 
it  requires  very  careful  examination,  and  eren  occaaionaUy  a  thin  slicing  of  a  part,  so 
that  it  can  be  studied  through  transmitted  light,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  original 
grains  of  quartz  sand,  the  cementing  and  external  parts  of  these  grains  haying  become 
so  much  blended.  For  the  most  part,  howerer,  the  detrital  origin  of  the  quarts  grains 
is  sufficiently  eyident.  In  examining  these  rocks,  as  thej  are  often  trayeraed  by  yeins 
of  quartz,  it  is  needful  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  latter,  which  are  merely 
the  ordinary  infiltrations  of  silica  into  cracks  and  fissures,  ttom  the  body  of  the  rock 
itself,— a  circumstance  that  has  not  always  receiyed  attention. 
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an  ordinary  sandstone  bed  into  a  quartz  rock  can  be  well  traced.  Of 
this,  a  quartz  rock,  amid  the  new  red  sandstone  series  near  Bridgend, 
Glamorganshire,  may  serve  for  an  example,  as  the  same  bed  can  be 
readily  followed  from  its  ordinary  sandstone  character  on  the  north  of 
the  town,  to  that  of  quartz  rock  on  the  road  to  Pyle  Inn.  Changes  of 
a  similar  kind  are  sufficiently  common  in  the  course  of  numerous  rocks, 
as  well  in  single  and  marked  beds,  as  in  numbers  of  them  collectively ; 
and  the  observer  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
differences  as  well  in  the  unequal  or  variable  supplies  of  the  cementing 
matter,  according  to  subordinate  local  influences,  as  among  the  different 
original  compositions  of  continuous  deposits  ;  the  latter  often,  neverthe- 
less, appearing  a  sufficient  cause,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  a  series  of 
beds,  wherein  varieties  of  this  kind  are  very  striking,  much  original 
differences  are  apparent.  Certain  hard  quartzose  beds  beneath  others 
of  coal,  between  Swansea  and  the  Mumbles,  may  be  taken  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  probable  change  effected  by  the  introduction  of  silica,  or  some 
silicates,  after  their  original  deposit.  In  these  beds,  the  roots  of  a 
plant,  existing  when  the  coal  measures,  of  which  they  constitute  a 
portion,  were  accumulated  (Stigmaria\  once  as  freely  grew,  spreading 
oat  their  finest  parts  in  the  evidently  yielding  ground  of  the  time  (p. 
482),  as  in  any  other  of  the  similarly  circumstanced  beds  of  the  same 
district  supporting  beds  of  coal,  and  known  as  underclayB  (p.  491), 
though  now  they  are  bound  up  in  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  upon  which 
atmospheric  influences  have  as  little  action  as  on  ordinary  quartz  rocks, 
the  original  silty  and  loosely-aggregated  substance  of  the  beds  being 
converted  into  hard  quartzose  matter. 

Looking  at  the  mass  of  detrital  matter,  more  or  less  consolidated  by 
silica  or  the  silicates,  the  study  of  the  manner  in  which  this  may  have 
been  effected  by  them,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  slight  interest  to  the 
geological  observer.  He  finds  silica  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  state  in 
cavities  of  various  rocks,  especially  of  those  of  igneous  origin,  wherein 
hollows  and  vesicles  have  been  left,  it  being  seen  more  or  less  filling 
SQch  cavities  with  agates,  onyxes,  chalcedony,  and  rock  crystals,  and 
he  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  silica  was  introduced  into  the  hollows 
and  vesicles  by  infiltration  and  in  solution.  Indeed,  the  stalactitic 
forms  of  the  silica  often  sufficiently  show  this,  certain  agates,  as  well 
seen  upon  their  decomposition,  being  merely  forms  of  this  kind  eventu- 
ally filling  hollows.  At  other  times,  the  layers  of  the  siliceous  deposits 
oeonr  in  planes,  apparently  horizontal  at  the  time  they  were  effected. 
These  modes  of  occurrence  show  him  that  silica  has  been,  and  can  be, 
diBseminated  amid  the  pores  of  rock,  often  hard  and  (so-called)  com- 
pact, its  particles  finding  their  way  for  deposit  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure 
state  in  the  vesicles  and  cavities  of  such  rocks. 

In  investigations  of  this  kind  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  observer 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  certain  siUcates  are  not  difScnlt  of  decomposi- 
tion, as,  for  example,  those  of  potash  and  soda,  when  free  Cftrbonie  acid 
may  be  present.     Upon  looking  at  this  subject  generallj.  Bach  con- 
ditions may  be  inferred  not  to  be  so  rare  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
In  certain  regions  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars  alone  in  granitic 
and  some  other  igneous  rocks,  gives  rise  to  solutions  of  the  ailicstes  of 
potash  and  soda,  and  the  introduction  of  waters  having  free   carbonic 
acid,  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  in  them,  would  separate  the  potash 
or  the  soda,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  the  silica,  and  the  latter  be 
deposited  under  favourable  conditions  for  dissemination  amid  the  pores 
of  rocks.  "*"     When  we  regard  the  manner  in  which  carbonic  acid  may 
arise  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  be  mingled  with  water, 
and  act  upon  certain  silicates,  it  is  also  to  be  inferred  that  favourable 
conditions  may  arise  under  which  silica  could  be  thrown  down,  and 
when  vegetable  matter  afforded  the  carbonic  acid,  amid  the  pores  and 
cavities  of  a  certain  part  of  the  plants  themselves,  preserving  their 
finest  structures.f 

Though  silicic  acid  may  thus,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  which 
it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  direct  the  careful  attention  of  the  observer, 
be  easily  separated  from  certain  silicates  under  the  common  tempera- 
tures which  are  known  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  found  at  moderate 
depths,  circumstances  with  regard  to  this  substance  become  changed 
when  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  connexion  with  others  is  conu- 
derable.  For  instance,  instead  of  decomposing  the  silicates  of  potash 
or  soda,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be 
driven  off,  and  the  silicic  acid  would  remain  combined  with  the  alkalies. 
Again,  it  is  now  known  that  while  pure  silica,  so  very  important  geolo- 
gically, may  be  very  difficult  to  dissolve  in  water  at  the  temperature 
commonly  termed  ordinary,  when  the  heat  of  water  is  much  increased 
beneath  the  requisite  pressure,  it  may  be  considered  simply,  like  many 
other  substances,  as  more  soluble  in  highly-heated  waters  than  in  those 
of  more  moderate  temperatures.  Hence,  when  the  observer  regards  the 
facility  with  which  pressure,  and  elevated  temperature  may  be  obtained, 
by  descent  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  will  see  that  no  slight 
modification  and  change  may  be  effected  by  the  mere  lowering  of  beds, 
moistened  with  water,  to  situations  where  such  water  could  act  upon  the 
silicates  of  the  rocks  among  which  it  may  be  disseminated,  and  even 
upon  silicic  acid  itself,  existing  as  grains  of  pure  quartz,  this  solution 
ready  to  be  affected  by,  and  to  produce  various  modifications  and 

*  Mr.  Henry  infomiB  me  that  when  experimenting  upon  silica,  he  found  that  a  sili- 
cate of  8oda  was  decomposed  CTen  bj  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
silica  deposited,  its  state  and  appearance  being  much  affected  by  the  degree  of  concea*- 
tration  of  the  solution. 

f  Fossil  siliceous  wood  is  thus  often  beautifully  preserved. 
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changes  among  the  substances  forming  the  original  deposit,  or  an  admix- 
ture of  other  matter  subsequently  introduced  amid  its  parts.'*' 

The  action  of  considerable  heat  upon  rocks,  producing  change  and 
modification  of  their  component  parts,  can  often  be  so  studied  among  a 
minor  mixture  or  juxtaposition  of  igneous  rocks  and  those  evidently  pro- 
duced by  chemical  or  mechanical  deposit  in  water,  as  much  to  assist 
inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  more  general  changes  and  modifica- 
tions may  be  aided,  and  even  sometimes  effected  on  a  great  scale.  In 
volcanic  regions,  substances,  such  as  clays,  become  hard,  in  fact  baked, 
as  any  tile  or  brick  may  be,  by  the  overflow  of  a  lava  current  among 
them,  the  result  being  the  same  as  might  be  expected  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  heat  upon  different  varieties  of  clays  in  our 
potteries  and  porcelain  manufactures,  some  clays  burning  or  baking 
well,  others  ill.  In  such  cases  the  usual  result  is  the  production  of  cer- 
tain changes  by  the  action  of  the  heat  communicated  from  the  liquid 
lava.  A  still  further  modification  of  parts  is  effected  when,  without  loss 
of  the  original  form  of  the  deposit  acted  upon,  some  of  the  constituent 
particles  have  separated  from  the  main  mass  in  which  they  were  disse- 
minated, and,  joining  together,  have  produced  crystals,  there  having 
existed  a  power  of  movement  in  these  particles,  similar,  so  far  as  regards 
conditions  for  separation  from  the  main  mass,  and  the  movement  ob- 
tained, to  that  above-mentioned,  as  having  taken  place  in  yielding 
deposits,  such  as  clays. 

This  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  rocks 
18  common  to  certain  igneous  products  of  all  geological  times.  It  can 
be  as  well  seen  amid  the  accumulations  of  igneous  matter  deposited  with 
the  old  Silurian  series  of  the  British  Islands,  as  in  various  regions 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  present  time,  and  is  one  requiring 
some  attention,  since  it  might  otherwise  much  interfere  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  an  observer  as  to  the  condition  under  which  the  component 
parts  of  a  rock  may  have  been  originally  gathered  together.  A  por- 
phyritic  character,  from  the  dissemination  of  certain  crystals,  as  for 
example,  those  of  some  of  the  felspars,  may  be  too  hastily  assumed  as 
indicating  the  rock  thus  characterized  to  have  been  in  a  complete  molten 
8tate.t 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  inyestigations  in  thie  direotion  may  more  oooapy  the  attention 
«f  ehemieta  than  has  hitherto  oooorred.  The  sab^ject  is  full  of  interest,  and  appears 
IMM  likelj  to  reward  the  labours  of  those,  who  taking  a  certain  olass  of  geolo^cal  faots 
te  their  guide,  unite  with  them  the  conditions  of  high  temperature  beneath  great  pres- 
■nre,  as  also  exclusion  firom  the  atmosphere,  such  as  may  be  inferred  to  exist  beneadi 
glT«n  depths  in  the  earth,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  heat  increases  downwards  towards 
Am  eentral  portions  of  the  earth,  for  at  least  the  distance  at  which  water,  should  it 
eoBtlnue  to  exist  as  such,  can  be  heated  up  to  a  very  elevated  temperature. 

f  HodilicaUons  of  this  kind,  by  which  crystals  of  felspar  have  been  deyeloped  in  rocks 
which  still  preserre  their  original  planes  of  deposit,  are  not  uncommon. 

87 
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In  those  instances  where  the  rocks  have  evidently  been  fissured  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  igneous  matter,  which  thus  forms  a  simple 
dyke^  as  it  is  usually  termed,  or  some  tortuous  form  of  vein,  the  observer 
would  necessarily  infer  consolidation  su£Scient  for  the  production  of  the 
fracture,  so  that  any  change  or  modification  found  in  the  rock  fractured 
would  have  taken  place  after  such  consolidation.  Cases  of  this  kind  of 
alteration  are  far  from  uncommon.  In  studying  them  it  becomes  need- 
ful to  recollect  that  not  only  the  mere  action  of  heat  may  be  brought  to 
bear  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  might  be  with  regard  to  the  clay  of 
a  brick  or  a  porcelain  vase,  but  also  that  mobture  and  solutions  would 
probably  be  disseminated  in  the  usual  manner  amid  the  pores  and  cracks 
of  the  rock  so  acted  upon,  and  this  often  beneath  much  pressure ;  any 
exposure  of  the  changes  thus  found  by  an  observer  being  due  to  some 
of,  or  all,  the  causes  of  denudation,  removing  former,  and  often  consi- 
derable, pre-existing  and  covering  portions  of  rocks. 

Changes  and  modifications  in  such  cases  must  necessarily  depend 
much  upon  the  substances  acted  upon,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
component  parts  may  have  been  arranged.  The  most  simple  forms  of 
modification  are  those  where  some  substance,  such  as  common  lime- 
stone, may  have  its  parts  so  modified  that  a  crystalline  adjustment  of 
them  is  effected ;  the  portions  of  rock  in  contact  with  the  igneous  matter 
being  thus  altered,  the  greatest  modification  effected  nearest  the  igneous 
rock,  and  becoming  less  as  the  distance  from  it  is  increased.  Of  this 
kind  of  modification  the  often-quoted  instance  of  the  chalk  in  the  Isle 
of  Raghlin  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  this  case,  as  shown  beneath 
(fig.  230),  dykes,  a,  a,  a,  of  basaltic  rock  traverse  the  chalk  of  that  part 

FJg.  230. 


a    c  ae  a 


of  Ireland  (so  much  broken  up  by  eruptions  of  igneous  matter  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  chalk),  converting  that  rock,  between  and  adjoining 
them,  into  a  more  crystalline  substance,  (?,  c,  this  character  gradually 
disappearing  on  each  side,  6,  b.  The  alteration  at  the  contact  of  dykes 
of  igneous  rocks  is  not  confined  to  the  more  crystalline  arrangement  of 
the  traversed  and  adjacent  beds,  certain  minerals  being  very  often 
formed  by  the  movement  of  their  component  particles,  under  conditions 
when  they  could  adjust  themselves  into  crystals,  the  surrounding  matter 
giving  way  to  their  forms.  These  minerals  vary  much  according  to  the 
chemical  composition  and  physical  structure  of  the  deposits  acted  upon, 
and  also  according  to  the  Yolume  as  well  as  kind  of  the  igneous  rocks 
introduced. 

A  te  JfllMMHMMiflliflliMioii  and  change  is  necessarily  effected 

amid  prior  accumulations,  b 
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consicTerable,  and  when  it  may  be  inferred,  as  is  ofiten  the  case,  that 
this  intrusion  has  been  e£fected  at  depths  beneath  the  surface,  where 
there  was  no  contact  with  the  atmosphere;  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
any  water  distributed  amid  the  pores  or  crevices  of  the  previously- 
formed  rock,  consolidated  or  otherwise,  as  may  have  happened,  could 
not  escape,  with  any  solutions  it  contained,  having  been  confined  to  a 
certain  range,  beyond  which  a  continuation  of  the  same,  or  other  rocks, 
with  their  disseminated  moisture,  remained  much  in  its  condition  prior 
to  the  intrusion.  As  has  been  previously  remarked,  certain  of  the 
granitic  intrusions  appear  to  have  effected  much  change  in  adjacent 
accumulations.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  modifications  of 
previously-formed  rocks  of  all  kinds,  in  contact  with  the  intrusions  and 
upheavals  of  granitic  matter,  is  most  marked,  the  altered  rocks  being 
traceable  to  their  more  usual  forms  of  ordinary  limestones,  argillaceous 
and  arenaceous  slates,  sandstones,  or  the  like  ;  some  even  of  these  rocks 
being  fossiliferous,  and  so  occurring,  that  their  relative  geological  age 
can  be  readily  assigned  them. 

Changes  and  modifications  of  this  kind  can  be  well  seen  to  have  been 
produced  upon  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks,  prior  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  parts  of  Ireland  (in  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  &c.) ;  and  in  Southwestern  England,  upon  deposits 
of  a  later  date  before  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone ;  the  rocks 
acted  upon  being  of  varied  composition,  including  different  igneous 
accumulations,  as  well  thrown  out  in  a  molten  state,  as  deposited  as 
ashes  and  lapilli  beneath  water  (p.  529).  In  such  situations,  the  ob- 
server will  find,  as  he  might  anticipate,  the  consolidation  by  silica  and 
the  silicates  often  very  considerable,  beds  of  ordinary  sandstone  some- 
times exhibiting  their  component  grains  as  if  passing  into  the  matter 
cementing  them.  Judging  from  the  solvent  effects  of  water  and  steam, 
at  high  temperature,  upon  the  usual  silicates  employed  in  glass,  when 
moisture  is  disseminated  in  rocks,  and  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
under  the  conditions  above  noticed,  the  silicates,  so  common  among 
various  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  slates  and  sandstones,  would  be 
acted  upon,  so  that  considerable  consolidation  by  them  became  frequent 
among  these  accumulations. 

Such  conditions  could  be  scarcely  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the 
aggregation  of  certain  substances  into  a  crystalline  state  upon  a  more 
extended  scale  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  molten  rock 
intruded  among,  or  rising  through  fractures  in,  prior  and  consolidated 
accumulations.  Certain  igneous  rocks  seem  sometimes  to  have  had  the 
volume  of  their  component  minerals  increased,  as,  for  example,  the 
erystala  of  hornblende  and  felspar  to  have  become  enlarged  near  the 
contact  with  the  granite,  as  if  the  volumes  of  two  or  more  of  the 
originallyHUsed  crystals  had  been  combined  into  one.   Sometimes  either 
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with  or  without  increase  of  volume,  the  particlefi  of  the  hornblende  and 
felspar  of  an  ordinary  greenstone  become  so  acyusted  as  to  present  far 
greater  brilliancy  of  aspect,  so  that  the  rock  takes  the  appearance  of 
that  commonly  known  as  hornblende  rack.  Oood  instances  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  In  like  manner,  the  old 
Silurian  volcanic  ash-beds  of  the  same  district  will  be  seen,  under 
similar  conditions,  with  the  brilliant  aspect  of  hornblende  elates.  The 
hornblende  rock  and  slate  of  the  Lizard  district,  Cornwall,  seem,  in 
like  manner,  little  else  than  ordinary  greenstone,  and  the  volcanic  ash 
of  the  Devonian  series,  modified  either  by  the  action  of  a  great  mass 
of  serpentine  which  has  flowed  over,  and  remained  upon  them,  or  by 
that  of  granitic  matter  beneath.  Seeing  the  slight  chemical  differences 
usually  noticed  between  hornblende,  augite,  and  hypersthene,  it  would 
be  expected  that  changes  would  be  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  rocks 
containing  them,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  hypersthene 
rock  of  some  localities,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Cocks  Tor,  near  Tavis- 
tock, Devon,  appears  to  come  under  this  head.  While  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  other  modifications  are  sometimes  observable, 
as  if  the  substances  composing  the  rocks  being  originally  more  varied, 
or  certain  others  having  entered  among  them  from  without,  after  expo- 
sure to  change  from  the  consequences  of  juxtaposition  to  great  masses 
of  molten  matter,  minerals  appeared  not  found  beyond  the  limits  which 
may  be  assigned  to  these  alterations  and  that  of  other  associated  accu- 
mulations. 

In  some  regions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  the  manner  in  which  andalueite  has  been  deve- 
loped, forcing  off  other  portions  of  the  rock,  such  as  mica,  the  old 
stratification  of  the  deposit  being  still  retained,  is  highly  instructive. 
Near  the  intruded  granite,  the  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  occasionally 
found  of  large  size ;  and  while  they  have,  as  it  were,  shouldered  off  the 
other  substances  in  the  way  of  their  formation,  they  sometimes  exhibit 
portions  of  entangled  matter,  such  as  mica,  as  might  be  expected  in 
such  a  mode  of  production.  This  mineral,  not  uncommon  under  similar 
conditions,  is  precisely  one  of  those  which  would  be  expected  to  be  thus 
formed,  being  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  (the  base  of  the  clays),  a 
compound  forming  a  prominent  part  of  the  original  deposits  in  which 
these  andalusites  become  developed.  Chiaetolite  is  also  a  form  in  which 
the  silicate  of  alumina  appears  amid  altered  rocks,  and  is  one  not  un- 
common among  the  old  sedimentary  deposits  modified  in  contact  with 
granite  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Staurolite^  another  common  mineral 
developed  amid  mechanically-formed  deposits,  when  acted  upon  by 
masses  of  granitic  and  of  other  igneous  rocks  in  a  molten  state,  is  again 
one  which  might  be  expected,  being  essentially  composed  of  siUca, 
alumina,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
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magnesia.  Cfifanite  is  also  another  form  in  which  silicate  of  alumina 
occurs  developed  amid  altered  rocks.  Garnets  are  often  very  common 
in  those  which  have  suffered  modification  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
component  parts.  When  the  observer  refers  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  these  minerals,  as  shown  by  various  analyses,  he  will  See,  by 
duly  considering  the  isomorphism  of  certain  substances,  that  their  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  readily  gathered  together  under  conditions  for 
their  movement,  from  amid  rocks  apparently  of  different  kinds.  While 
peroxide  of  iron  constitutes  a  prominent  portion  of  some  garnets,  it  is 
replaced  by  alumina  in  others ;  and  while  lime  forms  an  important  sub- 
stance in  most  garnets,  it  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  protoxide 
of  iron  in  others.  Amid  the  various  altered  rocks  in  which  garnets 
luirve  been  developed,  the  pushing  aside,  as  it  were,  of  other  parts  of 
associated  mineral  matter,  when  their  crystallization  was  effected,  may 
be  well  studied.  Among  their  modes  of  occurrence,  those  where  they 
liave  been  developed  ainid  sandstones,  as  for  example,  near  Killan,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  are  highly  interesting,  the  grains  of  sand 
being  forced  asunder  to  permit  the  development  of  the  crystals  of 
garnets.* 

The  transmission  of  mineral  matter  from  the  igneous  and  heating 
body  into  the  prior-formed  rocks,  whether  these  were  or  were  not  con- 
solidated, seems  well  shown  when  boracic  acid  is  present  among  the 
former.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  around  much  of  the  gra- 
nite in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  schorl,  as  above  mentioned  (p.  550), 
10  not  only  found  disseminated  around  the  general  mass  of  granite  in 
numerous  localities,  but  also  constitutes  the  outer  portion  of  that  rock 
in  many  situations.  The  matter  of  the  schorl  (chiefly  silicic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  and  alumina)t  has  passed  into  the  pre-existing  and  me- 
chanically-formed rocks  in  many  places,  among  which  Fatwork  TTill 
and  Castle  an  Dinas,  near  St.  Colomb,  Cornwall,  may  be  noticed  as 
localities  where  this  circumstance  can  be  well  seen.  The  boracic  acid 
might,  indeed,  have  solely  escaped  out  of  the  granitic  mass,  and 
meeting  with  the  other  essential  parts  of  schorl,  have  produced  the 

*  The  foUow&ig,  among  the  nomerous  analyees  of  gurnet,  may  show  their  Taried 
eoonpontiony  ehiefly  due  to  isomorphism : — 


No. 

SOIoa. 

Alamiiuu 

IXOB. 

MuigADeM 

Pzotozida. 

MtWItiFiftr 

Ume. 

PotMh. 

Protoxide. 

24-S5 
9-29 

Pwozide. 

1 

2 
8 
4 

89S6 
86-64 
42-45 
86*45 

20-60 

22-47 
2-06 

8000 
2448 

0-46 
8*02 
6-27 
0-28 

9-98 

18-48 
0-06 

8-51 
29-81 

6-58 
80-76 

2-85 

1.  Greenland  (Karsten) ;  2.  Altenan,  Harts  (TroUe-Waohtmeister) ;  8.  Arendal  (TroUe- 
Waehtmeister) ,  4.  Beaigeox  (Ebelmen). 
f  The  analyses  of  schorl,  by  M.  Hermann,  gare  for  the  comporition  of  blaok  schorl 
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latter  mineral  amid  the  grains  of  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thus 
acted  upon. 

With  respect  to  mica,  also,  its  component  parts  often  appear  as  if 
introduced  from  the  igneous  rocks  into  many  of  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits against,  or  amid  which  they  have  been  intruded,  at  the  same  time 
that  certain  mechanically-formed  rocks,  such  as  arenaceous  deposits  con- 
taining detrital  mica,  seem  merely  to  have  had  the  micaceous  matter  so 
acted  upon,  as  to  form  better-developed  films  of  that  mineral,  its  com- 
ponent parts  having  adjusted  themselves  in  a  manner  more  resembling 
an  original  formation  of  mica.  In  like  manner,  also,  ordinary  felspar 
seems  to  have  been  thus  produced,  so  that  an  original  deposit  in  which 
grains  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  have  been  accumulated  (the  detritus 
of  some  pre-existing  granite  rock),  would  become  the  laminated  com- 
pound of  that  character  known  as  gneisSj  while  one  formed  only  of  grains 
of  quartz  and  mica  would  become  mica  slate.*  Paying  due  regard  to 
the  original  composition  of  the  rocks  acted  upofi,  with  proper  reference 
to  the  conditions  under  which  mineral  matter  may  be  passed  out,  and 
move  among  the  parts  of  the  igneous  rocks,  gradually  cooling  down 
during  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  also  amid  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the 

from  Gomosehit,  near  Katherenenborg  (1),  of  brown,  from  Mnrsinsk  (2),  and  of  green, 
from  TotschUniga,  Ural  (8),  and  of  black,  fr^m  Monte  Rosa,  by  Le  Plaj  (4) : — 


1 

« 

3 

4 

Silica,        .... 

89  00 

87-80 

40-54 

4410 

Boraoio  Acid,    . 

10-78 

9-90 

11-79 

6-72 

Alumina,    .... 

80-65 

80-56 

81-77 

26-86 

Protoxide  of  Iron, 

1-68 

0-50 

_ 

11-96 

Peroxide  of  Iron, 

6-10 

1207 

8-65 

^. 

Manganese  Protoxide, 

2-50 

0-90 

— 

Magnesia, 

9-44 

1-42 

6-44 

6-96 

Lime,         

— 

0-60 

Lithia,        .... 

0-50 

209 

.1^ 

Potash 

_ 

-^ 

2-82 

Soda,         .... 

209 

^. 

m^ 

Carbonic  Acid,  . 

2-50 

1-66 

1-66 

Chrome,     .... 

1-17 

.^_ 

Water,       .        .        .        .     : 

— 

— 

— 

0-60 

*  When  considering  the  yarioos  kinds  of  modification  of  parts  which  deposits  may 
sustain  from  the  contact  of  great  masses  of  igneous  rocks  in  a  fused  state,  or  from  de- 
scent towards  the  interior  of  the  earth,  so  that  somewhat  similar  conditions  may  be 
produced,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  for  the  geologist  to  direct  his  attention  to  those 
which  certain  of  them  would,  in  consequence,  present.  If,  for  example,  the  thick  beds 
of  the  millftone  ffrit,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  coal-measure  series  (as  this  grit  occurs 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England,  composed  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar, 
the  latter  usuaUy  decomposed),  were  exposed  to  the  conditions  for  alteration  above 
noticed,  the  compound  would  hare  a  granitic  appearance,  the  more  especially  if  the 
silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  or  both,  were  introduced,  and  again  united  with  the  remains 
of  the  prcTious  felspar.  This  rock,  eyen  as  it  is,  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  some- 
what decomposed  granite,  as  is  the  case  with  many  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures  of 
the  Britiah  bUndt  genenOly. 
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prior-formed  rocks,  the  observer  would  anticipate  very  numerous  com- 
binations, producing  great  modifications  and  changes  in  the  original 
composition  of  deposits.  He  will  find  the  study  one  of  great  interest, 
well  repaying  the  time  he  may  devote  to  it. 

Whether  such  modifications  and  changes  have  been  produced  by  the 
depression  of  deposits  to  depths  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  where  high 
temperature  may  cause  the  effects  noticed,  be  brought  about  by  similar 

'  action  from  the  juxtaposition  of  great  masses  of  rocks  elevated  or  intruded 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  or  consolidation  be  produced  chemically  in 
any  other  way,  affecting  great  masses,  an  observer  may  not  be  unpre- 
pared to  consider  that  the  matter  thus  acted  upon  might  sometimes  ex- 
hibit an  arrangement  of  parts  corresponding  with  some  adjustment  on 
the  greater  scale.  Whether  those  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  rocks 
to  which  the  terms  cleavage  and  joints  have  been  given,  may  have  taken 
place  during  their  first  consolidation,  may  be  due  to  some  action  on 
the  large  scale  after  their  consolidation,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  or  some- 
times have  been  produced  under  both  conditions  by  an  influence  acting 
independently  of  consolidation,  the  subject  is  one  which  would  appear 
to  require  more  extended  observation,  and  a  better  digested  body  of 
facts  than  has  as  yet  been  obtained. 

When  an  observer  has  before  him,  as  in  the  slate  quarries  of  North 
Wales,  a  mass  of  mineral  matter  which  he  has  reason  to  conclude  has 
once  been  a  bed  of  clay  or  mud,  now  not  only  consolidated,  but  also 
rendered  highly  fissile  in  planes  which  do  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  original  deposit;  such  planes  constituting  a  part  of  certain  others 
traversing  the  rocks  of  a  district  generally,  that  he  should  be  led  to 
infer,  with  Professor  Sedgwick  and  some  other  geologists,  that  the  finely 
divided,  yet  mechanically  deposited  matter  had  been  gathered  together  by 
some  force,  resembling  that  which  unites  the  particles  of  crystals  of  some 
given  combination  of  substances,  might  appear  probable.  The  cleavage 
of  crystalline  mineral  substances  in  planes  affording  solids  of  definite 
forms,  not  necessarily  resembling  those  which  are  external,  such  minerals 
composed  of  substances,  some  of  which  are  essential  to  the  mineral,  while 
others  seem  accidentally  caught  up  during  the  adjustment  of  the  former, 
may  still  further  induce  the  geologist  to  consider  the  subject  under  this 
point  of  view.  The  well-known  crystallized  sandstone,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  of  Fontainebleau,  wherein  mechanically-formed  siliceous  grains 
are  entangled  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  whole  taking  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  show  him  how,  under  fitting 
conditions,  matter,  foreign  to  the  substance  crystallized,  may  be  en- 
tangled mechanically  in  it. 

'  Upon  studying  the  districts  where  the  cleavage  of  rocks  occurs,  the 
geologist  usually  finds  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  of  direction 
in  the  course  of  the  cleavage  planes,  where  they  cut  the  horizon,  through 
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ft  variety  of  rocks,  and  orer  considerable  areas.  In  certain  of  the  B 
or  beds  in  which  this  haa  talcen  place,  the  effect  appears  to  hare  been 
more  easily  produced  than  in  others,  and  it  may  be  sometimea  seen  that 
while,  in  a«B0ciated  coarse  and  fine  gruDed  beds,  the  Utter  are  beauti- 
fully cleaved,  the  former  appear  onafiected,  as  if  the  fine  particles  of 
the  one  eould  be  easily  acted  upon,  while  the  coarser  grains  better  re- 
sisted a  new  adjustment.  This  conclusion  requires,  however, '  much 
caution,  since  though  the  coarser  beds  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
affected  by  the  arrangement  of  parts  producing  cleavage,  they  may  be 
found  when  broken  to  exhibit  divisional  planes,  though  these  may  not 
be  so  numerous,  in  the  direction  of  those  in  the  finer-grained  beds  asso- 
dated  with  them.  Thus,  in  the  following  section  (fig.  282),  representing  . 
sandstooe  beds,  a,  a,  a,  associated  with  argillaceous  beds,  b,  b,  b,  while 


iiL^rmmrf70i^- 


the  cleavage  may  be  well  developed  and  easily  seen  in  the  latter,  in  the 
former  it  may  also  be  found  by  &acture  of  the  beds,  or  by  their  decom- 
position from  atmospheric  influences.  This,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
stantly occurs,  the  conditions  under  which  the  fine-grained  beds  were 
cleaved,  not  having  apparently  adjusted  the  parts  of  the  other  beds,  so 
that  they  became  thus  divisible. 

In  certain  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  districts  in  Ireland,  where 
shales  are  associated  with  the  limestone  beds,  the  cleavage  of  the  former 
is  apparent,  while  the  latter  are  either  unaffected  by  it,  or  so  obscurely 
as  not  to  have  their  component  parts  adjusted  to  the  same  amount  by 


this  action.    The  preceding  section  {fig.  238),  at  Clonea  Castle,  County 
Waterford,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  circumstance,  a,  a,  o,  being  beds 
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of  Umestone  which  do  not  exhibit  cle&yage,  while  the  shales,  b,  b,  osnall; 
mwe  or  lees  calcareous,  and  associated  with  them,  are  cleaved.  The 
Mune  locality  aUo  ehows  that  where  the  limestone  beds  becomes  some- 
what argillaceotu,  partaking  parti;  of  the  character  of  the  shales,  and 
parti;  of  the  more  pure  limestones,  the;  exhibit  marks  of  cleavage  ac- 
tion, as  if  the  particles,  being  then  less  coherent,  had  more  readil;  given 
wa;  before  that  influence. 

The  following  sketch  (fig.  234)  ma;  be  fonnd  useful  in.  illustration  of 
the  modified  paasage  of  cleavage  tbrongh  dissimilar  substances,  or  of 


those  the  coherence  of  the  parts  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  cleavage 
action,  ma;  have  beei)  difierent  It  represents  a  portion  of  the  Devo- 
nian series,  on  the  east  of  Hillsborough,  near  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon, 
i,  h,  b,  being  thin  seams  of  limestone,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
Ot  a,  a,  argillaceous  slates ,  the  argillaceous  slates  being  made  bo  b; 
olearage.  The  true  planes  of  deposit  are  shown  b;  those  of  the  in- 
teratratified  seams  of  limestone  The  planes  of  cleavage  lamination 
traverse  the  whole  with  a  general  sonthem  dip,  slightl;  interrupted  at 
tbe  aeams  of  limestone,  where  their  course  is  modified ;  and  though  the 
limestone  is  divided  m  the  same  general  direction,  it  is  so  in  a  some- 
vhat  contorted  manner,  as  shown  b;  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  has 
been  subseqaentl;  infiltrated  and  deposited  in  the  fissures  so  formed. 
The  somewhat  contorted  modification  of  the  cleavage  in  the  limestone  ia 
shown  at  e.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  observer  ma;  consider  the  lime- 
stone to  have  been  consolidated  so  as  to  have  been  capable  of  a  certain 
•mount  of  fracture,  while  the  mud  or  cla;,  now  consolidated  as  well  as 
cleaved,  so  as  to  form  hard  slates  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage,  bad 
the  whole  of  its  component  parts  more  or  less  rearranged  in  certain  di- 
rections b;  the  cleavage  action. 

At  times  an  interruption  ma;  be  traced  even  between  arg^llaceoas 
beds  themselves,  when  these  are  piled  upon  each  other  in  a  manner 
marking  a  pause  in  the  deposit,  so  that  a  clear  surface  has  been  formed 
between  the  production  of  one  bed  and  the  accumulation  of  another. 
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The  following  section  (fig.  23£ 
shows  that  while  the  planee  o 


,  seen  near  WiTelisoombe,  West  Somerset, 
cleavftge  take  a  general  direction,  a,  a, 


they  are  slightly  bent,  and  nsdolate  where  the  partings  of  the  beds,  i,  fi, 
occur.  Whether,  at  the  time  of  the  cleavage  the  mere  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  argillaceous  matter  was  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect, 
or  whether  any  kinds  of  substanceB  may  have  been  in  solution  in  water, 
occupying  the  interstices  between  the  beds,  causing  the  effects  observed, 
becomes  matter  for  inveBtigation. 

These  interruptions  and  modifications  of  cleavage,  though  important 
for  the  study  of  its  cause  and  mode  of  action,  and  which  are  far  from 
being  always  observable,  become  lost  when  cleavage  is  traced  through 
considerable  maBscs  of  rockB,  and  viewed  on  the  large  scale.  We  find 
it,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  long  since  (1835)  pointed  out,  in  a  large  por- 
tion'of  North  Wales,*  traversing  all  kinds  of  rocks,  in  given  directions, 
over  wide  areas,  notwithstanding  the  varied  position  of  their  beds.  In- 
deed,  it  may  sometimes  bo  readily  traced  through  them  when  contorted 
in  all  directions,  as  well  horizontally  as  vertically.  As  the  cleavage 
thus  cuts  through  even  contorted  rocks,  it  must  clearly  often  happen 
that  it  passes  through  their  planes  of  direction  at  various  angles.  This 
will  be  found  to  occur  more  frequently  than  might,  without  very  careful 
examination,  at  first  sight  appear ;  liowever  it  may  arise  that,  in  certain 
districts,  the  general  direction  of  the  true  bedding,  or  planes  of  deposit, 
may  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  cleavage,  as  regards  horizontal 
range,  whatever  variation  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  may  exhibit  as  reg&rds 
itself,  or  the  true  bedding  of  the  rocks.     With  respect  to  a  mass  of 

*  "The  whole  region,"  the  Profeuor  obBcrres,  with  referenoe  to  the  aonatrf  aear 
Bhdkdr  to  the  gorgei  of  the  Eolan  uid  Tow7i  "  is  m&de  Dp  of  aontorted  itrKtm ;  uid  of 
the  tme  bedding  there  is  not  ths  ihadow  of  ■  doubt.  Many  parte  are  of  a  oobim 
meohanteal  Btmoture,  but  anbordinata  to  them  are  fine  crjataUiue  ebloriUo  elate*.  Bat 
the  coarser  beds  and  the  finer,  the  tvisted  and  the  atrught,  have  all  been  aabjected  to 
one  change.  Cryetalline  foroea  have  rearranged  irhole  mountain  maasea  of  them,  pro- 
ducing B  beautiful  crjataJUne  clearage,  paaeing  alike  through  all  the  etrata.  And 
again,  through  all  thia  region,  whaterer  be  the  contortionB  of  the  rooks,  the  pUnee  of 
the  cleaTage  paaa  on,  generally  irithont  deviation,  running  in  parallel  linea  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  inclining  at  a  great  angle,  to  a  poiut  0DI7  a  few  degrees  west  of 
magnetic  north." — "  On  the  Stmeture  of  Large  Mineral  Masses,  Trans,  of  the  Qeological 
Society  of  Iiondoo,"  2d  aeries,  toL  iii.  p.  477. 
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rocks  of  varied  kinds,  detritol  and  igneous,  with  some  admixtore  of 
limestone,  trarersed  b;  cle&vage  ranging  diagonally  to  the  general 
bedding,  the  chain  of  hills  known  as  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  example,  easily  visited.  The  range  of  the  cleavage 
coincides  generally  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  districts  in  the  counties 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford ;  while  the  beds  have  a  direction  diagonally 
across  the  oleavage.  Among  these  hills  highly-crystalline  porphyries 
will  be  found  cot  by  cleavage,  as  well  as  the  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
beds  of  the  Silurian  series  of  which  they  are  principally  composed.  As 
illustrative  of  variation  in  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  and  of  the  true  beds 
seen  vertically,  and  especially  when  the  latter  are  contorted,  the  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  236)  of  part  of  the  Devonian  series,  on  the  coast  between 


Uorte  and  Bull  Point,  near  Lfracombe,  may  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  the 
true  beds,  chiefly  of  argillaceous  matter,  have  been  so  cleaved  in  a  con- 
stant direction,  that  while  the  cleavage  planes,  a,  a,  sometimes  cut  the 
4  bedding  at  right  angles,  at  others  they  coincide  with  it,  as  at  b,  b. 

Among  the  contorted  and  cleaved  rocks,  some  will  be  foijud  which 
may  lead  an  observer  to  consider  how  far  the  cleavage  took  place  after 
their  consolidation  into  the  hard  sandstone,  and  oven  quartz  rock,  which 
he  may  find,  or  had  occurred  while  that  consohdation  was  in  progress. 
The  following  sketch  (fig  237)  of  the  cleavage  of  hard  sandstone  beds, 


with  some  slate,  part  of  the  Cambrian  series,  at  Bwlchhela,  nearly  oppo- 
site  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  North  Wales,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  subject,  a,  a,  being  the  lines  of  cleavage  traversing  the  disturbed 
beds.  Cleavage  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  on  a  macb  larger  scale  at  the 
Holyhead  Mountain,  Aoglesea,  amid  its  quartz  rock,  thus  rendered 
fissile  in  a  great  measure  across  the  bedding,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  238),  seen  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  South  Stack  Iiight- 
bonse ;  the  nearly  vertical  lines,  tty  a,a,  representing  the  direction  of 
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those  of  cleaTage,  TSTying  Bomevhat  in  their  smosnt  of  dips,  the  con- 
torted beds  being  composed  of  sandstone  and  sUte ;  the  former,  for  the 
most  part,  oonrerted  into  qnarti  rook. 
iii.nt. 


OccuioDally  the  obserrer  will  find  a  doable  cleavage,  one  set  of  planes 
cutting  another,  as  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  239),  where  two  sets,  a  a 


and  h  h,  cross  the  beds  c,  e,  and  each  other,  dividing  up  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  deposit  into  elongated  forms  of  a  prismatic  character.* 
To  the  same  kind  of  action  we  maj,  perhaps,  assign  those  somewhat 
regularly  formed  solids  into  which  arenaceous  beds  are  oocssioaallj 
divided  in  conntries  where  cleavage  has  been  effected.  In  such  cases 
the  cleavage  planes  cut  those  of  deposed  or  true  bedding,  either  at  right 
or  considerable  angles,  so  as  to  produce  forms  of  the  following  kind  (% 
240).     The  resultmg  portions  of  rock  vary  considerably  in  sire.    We 


7 


have  seen  some  not  much  larger  than  four  times  that  above  represented, 
though  they  are  usually  much  larger. 

As  to  the  relative  date  of  the  cleavage,  the  observer  may  sometimes 
obtain  evidence  of  importance.  Thus  in  Ireland,  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone series  of  the  counties  Waterford,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  which  affords 
snch  excellent  examples  of  cleavage,  it  will  probably  have  been  effected 
after  that  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford; 
*  Wben  the  Joints,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  are  nmnerons  and  tomewhat  eloae  to  Meh 
other,  the  rook  beeomea  broken  ap  into  a  multitnde  of  short  iiregnUr  pritnatic  por- 
tioDi,  of  a  marked  Dharacter. 
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inumnch  u  portions  of  Silurian  slatee  a.re  to  be  found  in  the  conglome- 
ntes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Waterford,  clearly  worn  off  in  a  cleaved 
condition  from  the  Babjacent  aptumed  and  contorted  rocks,  on  which 
this  conglomerate  has  been  deposited.  Hence,  also,  it  may  be  inferred 
thftt  the  cleavage  of  the  moontain  or  carboniferous  limestone  shales 
fonnd  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  occurred  after  that  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
kboye  mentioned.     In  the  section  beneath  (fig.  241),  representing  veins 


of  a  porphyritic  rock,  a,  a,  traTersing  some  Devonian  slates,  b,  h, 
between  Gawsand  and  Redding  Point,  Plymouth  Sound,  the  slates  and 
the  igneous  rock  presenting  one  common  lamination  from  cleavage,  the 
latter  would  be  effected  after  the  intmsioii  of  the  porphyry.  Upon 
Btndying  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  the  district,  it  will  be 
fonnd,  as  above  noticed  (p.  642),  that  porphyries  of  this  kind  might 
belong  to  the  period  of  those  known  as  elvant  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

By  examining  the  conglomerates  usually  forming  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  Devonshire,  the  observer  detects  portions 
of  the  prior-formed  rocks  laminated  in  a  manner  so  agreeing"  with  cleav- 
age, that  he  may  infer  that  the  cleavage  of  the  older  Devonian  rocks 
was  effected  before  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  that  district, 
and  Bubseqaently  to  the  intrusion  of  the  granite. 

Upon  following  out  the  modification  and  adjustment  of  parts  in  rocks 
traversed  by  cleavage,  it  will  in  many  districts  be  seen  that  there  has 


been  a  movement  and  rearrangement  of  them  in  directions  corresponding 
with  the  planes  of  cleavage.  There  have  often  been  elongations  in  thoae 
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directions,  bo  that  any  organic  rentMns  contained  in  the  bflda  become 
distorted,  and  seem  as  if  polled  out,  as  in  the  preceding  sketch  (fig.  242), 
where  several  Bhells  of  Strophomena  exparua  have  suffered  this  elong*- 
tioit,  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  cleavage,  a,  b,  at  Gwin  Idwkl,  Gaer- 
narvonshire,  the  real  form  of  this  shell  being  that  represented  beneath 


ig.  243).    Sometimes  a  fossil,  sach  as  a  trilobite,  ma;  be  doubled  down 

1  both  sides  as  over  a  ridge,  in  the  following  manner  (fig.  244),  the 

>ic- Mi- 


sides  of  a  Calt/mene  Blumenbachii,  a,  having  been,  as  it  were,  pulled 
down  by  the  cleavage,  the  real  form  of  this  trilobite  being  that  shown 
at  b.*  This  adjustment  of  a  fossil  to  the  planes  of  cleavage  has  been 
regarded  bj  some  geologists  as  effected  bj  a  purely  mechanical  move- 
ment, cleavage  being  referred  to  a  pressure  of  the  component  parts  of 
rocks  productive  of  the  effects  seen.  The  observer  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this  view.f  At  the  same  time 
he  will  have  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  lamination  of  clays  efiected 
by  electrical  action,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox,t  and  Mr. 

*  Th«  flpaoimen  whaDoe  the  sketch  ii  taken  ii  from  the  lower  Biltuian  n>«kB  of  Hen- 
dr«  Wen,  near  Cenig  j  Dmidion,  North  Welei. 

t  See  wriUiigB  of  Mr.  Sh&rpe,  GealogickUoani&l,  toI.  IL  p.  74;  voL  t.  p.  111. 

i  Hr.  Bobert  Were  Fox  hftHng  prodnoed  iMoiufttlon  of  ei»yn  by  meMis  of  long-eooti- 
Dued  Yoltaio  eleotridtj,  pointed  out  (in  1887)  the  beuing  of  hii  ezperimenta  in  the 
Report  of  the  Po1;teehiua  Societ;  of  Comwell  for  that  jtmt  (pp.  20,  21,  and  68,  69). 
He  found  that  the  pUnes  of  the  lamintB  were  formed  et  right  angles  to  the  direotioii  of 
the  eleotrio  forces.     With  reference  to  the  cleerage  of  roaka,  Mr.  Fox  oODsidered  "the 
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Bobert  Hunt,*  and  bear  in  mind  that  great  masses  of  rocks  are  often 
extended  layers  of  dissimilar  or  varioosly  aggregated  matter,  moistened 
by  saline  solutions,  in  which  common  salt  frequently  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place.  He  has  also  to  recollect  that  these  layers,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Bogers,t  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
differently  heated,  one  portion  descending  to  depths  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  a  high  temperature  cotdd  act  on  such  parts  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  solutions  in  them,  so  that  thermal  electricity  may  be 
brought  to  influence  the  arrangement  of  their  component  parts. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  particles,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  which  were  the  most  readily  movable,  such  as  those  of  clays  or 
unconsolidated  accumulations  of  silt,  would  appear  to  be  the  deposits 
most  readily  acted  upon,  and  there  appears  little  difficulty  in  inferring 
that  the  particles  of  matter,  such  as  those  which  have  composed  slight 
organic  bodies,  or  represent  such  particles  at  the  time  when  the  cleav- 
age action  was  in  force,  would  yield,  like  those  amid  which  they  were 
placed,  to  the  same  influence,  so  that  at  the  final  adjustmeht  of  all  the 
component  parts  of  a  cleaved  rock,  they  would  be  found  so  arranged,  as 
regards  their  original  position,  as  to  present  an  elongated  form. 

An  observer  will  sometimes  find  cleavage  occupying  a  somewhat  iso- 
lated position  in  a  given  area,  as  also  a  portion  of  a  generally-cleaved 
district  apparently  unaffected  by  any  action  of  the  kind.  Facts  illus- 
trating the  causes  of  these  differences  are  very  desirable,  as  are,  indeed, 
all  careful  observations  on  the  subject  of  cleavage,  considered  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  its  cause,  extended  research  is  required 
as  to  the  direction  of  cleavage  through  many  and  variously  situated  re- 
gions, the  composition  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  traversed, 
and  the  changes  in  the  dips  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  as  well  as  in  their 
directions.  In  certain  districts,  where  different  directions  of  cleavage 
seem  much  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  ranges  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  these  are  of  different  geological  ages,  as,  for  example,  the 
northeast  portion  of  North  Wales,  where  certain  Upper  Silurian  depo- 
sits have  been  accumulated  upon  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series, 
upturned,  with  others  of  the  Cambrian  series  supporting  them,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  one  direction  of  cleavage  is 
limited  to  the  rocks  of  one  general  range  and  not  found  in  the  other. 
In  other  words,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  the  cause  of  cleavage, 
or  its  mode  of  action,  may  have  depended  upon  the  general  position  of  the 
beds  in  the  rocks  themselves.  Now,  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  cleavage 

prerailing  directions  of  the  electrical  forces,  depending  often  on  local  causes,  to  haye 
determined  that  of  cleaTage,  and  the  more  or  less  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  rock  to 
have  modified  the  extent  of  their  influence.*' 

*  Experiments  carried  on  by  Bir.  Robert  Hunt  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
showed  similar  results ;  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

f  Athennum,  Proceedings  of  British  Association,  Birmingham,  1849. 
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of  the  older  rocks  (Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian)  differs  oonsiderably 
from  that  found  in  those  more  recently  deposited  (Upper  Silurian). 
When  the  observer  connects  this  with  the  circumstance  that  in  the  same 
country  (North  Wales)  one  set  of  rocks  (the  former)  had  been  distorbed 
and  contorted,  even  in  parts  probably  constituting  dry  land  (certain  of 
its  rocks,  at  least,  so  consolidated  that  they  could  be  broken  off  and  form 
the  materials  for  beaches,  with  vein  quartz,  pointing  to  the  filling  of 
cracks  and  fissures),  he  may  be  led  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  OTidence 
of  the  cleavage  having  been  effected  in  the  older  deposits  anterior  to 
that  in  the  more  recent,  but  also  into  the  probability  of  this  action 
having  coincided  with  the  different  geological  times  during  which  the 
consolidation  of  both  may  have  taken  place. 

In  some  districts,  it  requires  no  slight  care  on  the  part  of  a  geologist 
to  ascertain  whether  the  lamination  of  a  rock  before  him  may  be  due 
to  that  of  original  deposit  or  to  cleavage,  far  more  without  some  expe- 
rience, than  might  at  first  be  thought  probable.  This  difficulty  is  occa- 
sionally also  increased  by  such  arrangements  of  parts,  apparently  pro- 
duced during  the  action  effecting  cleavage,  that  the  matter  of  the  rock 
is  gathered  under  somewhat  different  forms  in  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
causing  a  diversified  kind  of  lamination  of  a  very  deceptive  kind. 
Instances  of  this  fact  may  be  well  seen  in  Wales  and  in  Southern  Ire- 
land. Where  such  difficulties  present  themselves,  the  observer  should 
very  carefully  search  for  lines  of  organic  remains,  which  usually  afford 
clear  evidence  of  the  true  planes  of  bedding ;  a  slight  seam  of  such 
remains  may  often  suffice  to  place  him  right  with  respect  to  the  true 
bedding  of  a  mass  of  cleaved  rocks.  Sandstone,  limestone,  or  other 
rocks  marking  the  bedding,  should  also  be  carefully  sought,  so  that 
errors,  easily  committed  in  some  regions,  leading  to  the  confusion  of 
the  range  and  direction  of  the  true  bedding,  may  be  avoided.  In  a 
section  such  as  the  following  (fig.  245),  a  stratum  of  this  kind,  as  at  a, 

flg.246. 


may  show  the  true  bedding,  perhaps  otherwise  very  indistinct,  the 
cleavage,  5,  prominent,  so  as  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  deposit 
lamination  in  another  direction. 

Independently  of  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  rocks 
into  cleavage,  under  certain  conditions,  there  is  another  aoyustment  of 
them,  to  which  the  term  joint  has  been  applied.  It  is  one  to  which 
the  observer,  among  consolidated  deposits  and  igneous  matter,  will 
often  have  to  direct  his  attention.  Joints  are  of  far  more  extended  oc- 
currence than  cleavage,  though  they  are  to  be  found  as  commonly  in 
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diatricts  aSectod  hj  the  lattor,  as  in  others.  They  aro  seen  as  fre- 
quently among  rocks  which  havo  been  ejected  or  protruded  in  igneous 
fiiBion,  as  among  those  vhich  are  detrital,  or  nhich  may  hare  been 
deposited  from  solution.  They  traverse  the  coarsest  conglomerates  as 
mil  aa  accamnlations  of  the  finest  sediment,  such  as  once  may  have 
been  common  argillaceous  clay  or  mud.  The  distinction  between  coarse 
cleavage  and  closely-approximated  joints  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine,  as,  for  example,  in  the  section  beneatly^fig.  246),  represent- 


ing a  porphyry  traversed  by  planes,  dividing  it  into  slabs  of  moderate 
thicknesa  in  a  given  direction,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the 
south  of  Clynog  Vawr,  Caernarvonshire.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
joints  so  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  cutting  through  such  varied  bodies, 
those,  for  example,  of^en  gathered  together  in  a  coarse  conglomerate, 
and  in  such  definite  and  perfect  planes,  that  powerful  as  cleavage  has 
often  been,  the  action  productive  of  joints  sometimes  appears  to  have 
been  more  capable  of  dividing  the  mineral  matter  brought  within  its 
influence. 

It  is  often  by  means  of  the  minor  solids  into  wliich  many  rocks  ore 
divided  from  the  intersection  of  joints,  or  by  that  of  the  Utter  and  the 
planes  of  true  bedding,  that  tboy  can  be  employed  for  useful  purposes. 
Though  from  tho  last  circumstance  long  known,  joints  havo  only  at- 
tracted attention  as  among  objects  of  geological  interest  within  the 
present  centary.  The  joints  of  granitic  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  of  those  observed  an  having  definite,  or  nearly  defi- 
nite directions  for  considerable  distances  in  given  areas.*     The  planes 

*  With  respect  to  tlie  direotioiiB  of  joiata  in  Sonthwertem  Engluid,  ProreMor  Sedg- 
wlek  remarked  in  1S21  (Cunbridge  Philosopliiokl  Truusctions,  toI.  1.),  thtt "  wh«nefsr 
•Bj  natuTst  BBction  of  the  eooatrj  (DeTon  and  Cornir*ll)  eiposea  an  extended  larfsGe 
nf  the  granite,  we  find  portions  of  it  difided  by  fiaaares,  which  often,  for  a  coniiderable 
extent,  preaerre  an eiaot paralleliBm  among themselvei."  Ha fnrtber adds, that  "these 
■anea  are  not  nnfrequentty  aabdiTided  b;  a  aecond  sjatem  of  fiseurea,  nearly  perpendi- 
gnlar  to  the  fonner,  in  conaeqaence  of  which  stnictaro  the  whole  aggregate  beoomea 
a«parated  into  blocka  of  rhomboidal  form."  In  1S83  Mr.  Enya  pointed  out  that  the 
*ertieal  joints  of  the  FeorTD  granite  ranged  ttom  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  Tarying  bnt  a  few 
d^treea  n-om  those  pointa. — ("On  the  Granite Distriot  near  Fenryn,  Cornwall,"  London 
and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.,  Maj,  1838.) 

From  Ter;  careful  reaearoh  in  the  granitic  diatricts  of  Cornwall  and  Daron,  we 
88 
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of  joints  in  these  rocks  not  only  present  mneh  interest  in  tbemselTes, 
as  dividing  the  matter  of  the  rock,  so  that  in  aome  which  oontMD  large 
crystals  of  felspar,  as  in  the  southwest  of  England,  and  other  districts, 
the  parts  of  the  divided  crystals  exactly  face  one  another  on  each  aide 
of  the  Joints,  but  also  as  coinciding  with  a  hind  of  cleavage,  lunally 
found  ranging  parallel  to  the  fisanres  of  jointing,  so  that  the  qoarry- 
men  will  work  off  minor  portions  of  the  gratiite  by,  as  they  term  it, 
taking  the  grain  of  ^e  atone,  this  grain  being  parallel  with  the  planes 
of  the  joints.  Thongn  the  joints  are  sufficiently  obvious,  this  grain 
may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  quarry-men,  working  from  experience  in  certain  directions  and 
planes,  produce  the  effect  desired  by  forming  holes  and  driving  nume- 
rous wedges  in  such  planes. 

The  columnar  appearance  of  granite,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of 
block  upon  block,  as  if  artificially  piled  on  each  other,  is  often  to  be 
seen  on  exposed  mountain  peaks,  bossea  protruding  from  more  rounded 
and  less  elevated  masses  of  that  rock,  and  on  sea  cliffs.  The  following 
sketch  (fig.  247)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  appearance  of  jointed  granite 


on  soa-coasts,  such  as  those  of  the  Land's  End  district,  Cornwall.  The 
horizontal  planes  shown  arc  due  to  the  structural  arrangement  of  the 
granite  of  that  county,  and  to  be  seen  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  the  external  form  of  the  general  mass.  It 
may  be,  that  in  the  joints  of  granitic  rocks  we  only  have  the  structural 
arrangement  of  parts  effected  at  their  consolidation,  so  that  the  diffe- 
rent origin  of  the  horizontal  from  the  vertical  planes  may  be  somewhat 

fonnd,  AB  «lBeirher«  Btated  (Report  on  the  Qeologj  of  Comwill  and  DeTon.  183B),  thU 
iDRDj  hundreda  of  obserrations  gave  about  80  per  cent  of  cases  io  wtiich  tlie  gr*tt 
joints  differed  onl;  14°  from  N.  2&°  W.,  and  about  15  par  cent,  of  instances  in  irhieh 
tbe;  varied  between  14°  to  20°  from  that  point,  leaiing  5  per  cent,  of  cues  in  which 
tbe  northerly  and  souther  1;  joiota  more  approiimate  to  the  cross  joioti.  Tba  prflvail- 
ing  direction  of  the  joints  in  the  serpentine  district  of  Cornwall  ranges  within  a  few 
degrees  of  N.  25°  W.  In  this  bodj  of  rock,  as  in  the  Tarioas  granitic  portions  of  the 
same  district,  there  are  numerous  tariations  in  direction,  but  viewed  as  a  whole  th* 
general  range  of  joint*  ia  as  above  stated. 
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imaginary.  The  more  or  less  vertical  joints  of  some  granitic  areas  are 
oertainly  often  continued,  as,  for  example,  in  Cornwall,  into  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  amid  which  they  may  occur,  but  how  far  it  can  thence 
be  inferred  that  these  were  produced  subseqnently  to  the  horisontal 
ptanes  in  the  granite  may  be  questionable,  inasmuch  as  the  jointing  of 
the  whole  area  may  have  been  effected  at  one  geological  period.  In- 
deed, as  above  noticed  (p.  552),  the  granite  may  often  be  inferred  to 
be  at  comparatively  slight  depths  beneath  such  districts,  supporting  the 
sedimentary  rocks  that  have  been  uprused. 

Though  it  may  be  sometimes  doubted,  regarding  the  more  or  lees 
vertical  jointing  of  granitic  rocks,  bow  far  it  may  be  considered  as 
originally  stracturat,  like  the  divisions  in  certain  felspathic  and  horn- 
blendic  rocks,  giving  a  columnar  character  to  them,  in  the  manner  of 
basalts  (p.  398),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  joints  in  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks.  Here  the  observer  certainly  aces  the  matter  of  consoli- 
dated gravels,  sand,  silt,  and  clay,  or  mud,  distinctly  divided  by  planes 
cutting  through  them  in  marked  directions  for  considerable  distances. 
Such  appearances  as  the  following  (fig.  248),  are  often  presented  to  the 


attention  of  an  observer  amid  sedimentary  accumulations,  particularly 
when  these  are  well  consolidated,  two  sets  of  joints,  shown  by  the 
planes  a  and  b,  intersecting  at  e,  and  a  joint  parallel  to  a  appearing  at  d. 
The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  action  of  the  power  productive 
cS  joints  is  to  be  seen  in  conglomerates,  where  a  great  variety  of  peb- 
bles, and  of  different  sizes,  is  sometimes  found  divided  as  smoothly,  in 
^Ten  planes,  as  if  these  pebbles  had  been  formed  of  sofl  yielding  sab- 
'  stances,  and  had  been  cut  by  some  thin  sharp  instrument,  dividing  them 
asunder  in  one  plane.  Good  illustrations  of  this  circumstance  may  be 
Been  in  the  conglomerates  amid  the  older  rocks,  and  perhaps  are  no- 
where better  exhibited  than  among  the  old  red  sandstone  conglomerates 
in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Huge  masses  of  the  conglomerate,  com- 
posed of  quartz  pebbles,  and  of  portions  of  older  arenaceous  and  other 
deposits,  as  also  of  igneons  rocks,  in  oertun  looalitieB,  nay  be  foaad 
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smoothly  cut  through,  and  separated  by  joint  planes.     In  the  Com- 
merachs,  as  for  example,  in  the  cliffs  rising  several  hundred  feet  abore 
the  lakes,  they  seem  to  divide  the  mass  of  conglomerate  into  huge 
columns.     Upon  careful  examination,  the  division  presents  no  trace  of 
dislocation  or  movement,  the  faces  of  the  divided  parts  of  the  pebbles 
fitting  each  other  exactly.     Joints  of  this  kind  are  very  accessible,  and 
readily  seen  in  the  old  red  sandstone  conglomerate  resting  upon  up- 
turned Silurian  rocks,  opposite  the  town  of  Waterford.    Of  the  manner 
in  which  these  divisional  planes  pass  through  conglomerates,  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  movement  of  the  beds,  or  of  the  pebbles  in  them, 
the  best  opportunities  are  sometimes  afforded  on  sea-coasts,  especially 
where  the  beds  may  be  nearly  horizontal,  and  well  defined,  and  where 
the  tide  may  recede  considerably  from  the  shore.     Of  this  kind,  the 
following  sketch  (fig.  249)  of  a  joint  traversing  a  remarkable  conglo- 

Fig.  249. 
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merate  amid  the  mountain  limestone  series  on  the  coast,  near  Skerries, 
County  Dublin,  the  pebbles  being  of  considerable  size,  may  be  found 
illustrative.  The  surfaces  of  the  divided  pebbles,  composed  of  portions 
of  Cambrian  rocks,  probably  derived  from  masses  of  them  still  in  part 
remaining  in  the  vicinity,  are  as  smooth  as  if  no  divisional  plane  of 
the  kind  passed  through  them,  yet  it  is  one  not  only  cutting  through 
this  conglomerate,  but  the  mountain  limestones  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. 

Joints  in  limestones  arc  often  of  the  most  marked  kind.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  the  bedding  from  the  joints. 
In  others,  however,  the  observer  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  determine 
between  the  two  surfaces,  without  much  care.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  joints  have  a  much  more  marked  appearance  than  the  divisions 
of  true  bedding.  As,  for  example,  in  the  following  sketch  (fig.  250), 
wherein  the  joints  are  prominently  shown,  one  in  particular  being  some- 
what opened  at  a,  while  the  true  bedding,  h  5,  is  more  obscure.  In 
such  cases,  the  observer  has  carefully  to  search  for  lines  of  organic 
remains,  dissimilar  beds,  or  partings  of  shale  or  other  substances,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  the  true  bedding. 
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The  courses  of  joints,  though  often  of  a  marked  kind,  through  various 
rocks  in  the  same  district,  and  in  the  same  general  directions  for  long 


distances,  as  if  the  power  producing  them  had  been  brought  into  action 
under  some  great  leading  influence,  affecting  a  great  mass  of  mineral 
matter  in  that  district,  however  modified  in  character  its  parts  may  be, 
appear  not  a  little  adjusted,  as  in  cleanigG,  to  the  main  position  of  the 
component  beds,  there  being  frequently  a  tendency  in  joint  divisions  to 
take  courses  at  right  angles,  as  a  whole,  to  them.  As  in  cleavage,  also, 
divisions  resembling  jointing,  ao  far  as  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
concerned,  appear  to  run  through  certain  beds  of  a  general  accumula- 
tion more  abundantly  than  in  others.  Of  this  kind,  the  divisions 
through  parts  of  the  shales  of  the  lias  near  Lyme  Regis  may  bo  taken 
18  an  example.  Though  joints  are  not  there  observed  in  the  mass  of 
the  argillaceous  limestones  composing  that  deposit,  in  certain  beds  of 
shales,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  divisions,  perpendicular  to  the  beds, 
may  be  seen  to  run  like  so  many  planks  on  a  floor,  stretching  as  far  aa 
the  beds  are  eacposed  at  low  water. 

Aa  there  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  that  joints,  like  cleavage, 
have  been  formed,  under  suitable  conditions,  at  different  geological 
times,  and  as  these  cleaved  or  jointed  rocks  may  readily  have  been 
moved  after  they  were  divided  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  expected 
that,  sometimes,  the  position  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  regards  their 
direction  with  the  horizon,  is  not  that  in  which  either  the  cleavage  or 
jointing  was  effected.  Cleaved  and  jointed  rocks  are  sometimes  found 
in  positions  to  render  such  subsequent  movements  probable.  For  ex- 
ample, the  old  red  sandstone  series  of  Southern  Ireland  reposes  upon 
Silarian  rocks  cleaved,  if  they  were  not  also  jointed,  prior  to  the  accu- 
nnlation  of  the  former,  and  the  same  series  is  also  traversed  by  similar 
dimions.  Upon  studying  that  portion  of  Ireland,  the  observer  finds 
that  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  also  the  carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone  series,  resting  upon  it,  has  been  also  disturbed  since  its  de- 
pont ;  hence,  the  lower  rocks  having  been  again  moved  to  permit  the 
ndling  aod  bending  of  the  great  mass  of  matter  resting  vfoa  tlMm» 
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their  original  planes  of  cleavage,  if  not  of  joints  also,  can  scsrcelj  be 
in  their  original  position.  The  probability  of  such  moTemeDts  maj, 
therefore,  somewhat  interfere  with  first  views  as  to  the  original  position 
of  cleavage  and  joints,  and  the  geologist  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
movement  of  a  body  of  rock,  divided  in  this  manner,  into  fleznres, 
might  be  accompanied  by  the  friction  of  some  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
divisional  planes  upoa  each  other,  thus  embarrassing  his  researches 
into  the  original  coDdition  of  such  surfaces.  Movements  of  this  kind 
may  give  an  uncertainty  to  the  slightly-inclined  planes  of  joints  which 
are  sometimes  found,  though  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  to  show  that 
joints  have  ori^nated  in  a  manner  to  render  divisions  in  the  mineral 
matter  improbable  at  these  angles  with  the  horizon.  Snch  planes  of 
joints  require  to  be  well  distinguished  from  those  of  true  beds,  which 
they  often  much  resemble,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  section 
(fig.  2ol),  where  a  moss  of  argillaceous  matter,  originally  a  thick  accn* 


mulation  of  clay  or  mud,  though  now  consolidated  into  hard  rock,  shows 
joint  lines,  a  a  a,  and  sections  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  b  b. 

Occasionally,  the  division  of  an  original  deposit  of  clay  or  silt,  by 
cleavage  and  joints,  becomes  most  complicated,  requiring  no  slight  care 


on  the  part  of  an  observer  to  arrive  at  the  surfaces  of  the  true  beds, 
more  eapeoially  when  organio  remains  are  absent,  and  the  Biineral  matter 
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18  of  a  common  character  throughout.  Of  this  kind  of  complication, 
the  preceding  sketch  (fig.  262)  o^  a  quarry  at  Brewer's  Hill,  County 
Wicklow,  may  be  useful  as  an  illustration.  The  true  bedding  is  a  plane, 
fmcing  the  reader,  while  there  are  divisional  planes  ranging  in  the  di- 
rection a,  a,  in  that  of  5,  5,  and  in  that  of  c,  c. 

Bending^  Ctmtortion^  and  Fracture  of  liocka. — Though  it  has  been 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  disturbance  of  various  accumulations,  as  well 
Igneous  as  those  formed  by  means  of  water,  while  noticing  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  have  been  more  or  less  moved  after  their  deposit  or 
intrusion,  it  may  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  this  subject  as  one 
which  may  also  be  conveniently  considered  by  itself.  It  will  have  been 
seen,  when  pointing  out  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  that  the  disturb- 
ance of  mineral  matter  accumulated  at  one  geological  period,  while  the 
'deposits  of  another  were  comparatively  unmoved,  assisted  in  affording 
evidence  of  the  relative  time  when  the  igneous  rock  may  have  been 
elevated  in  a  molten  state  from  beneath  (p.  538);  and  also  that  the 
arrangement  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones  against  or  around  beds  of 
prior-formed  disturbed  rocks  was  useful  in  showing  the  probability  of 
ancient  dry  lands  having  occurred  in  particular  situations,  edged  by 
beaches  and  coast  cliffs  (p.  459). 

Though  mountains  .by  no  means  present  us  with  the  only  means  of 
studying  the  bending,  contortion,  and  fracture  of  rocks  on  the  large 
scale,  they  become  important  from  the  masses  of  matter  raised  in  them 
comparatively  high  into  the  atmosphere  and  sometimes  continuous  for 
considerable  distances,  the  frequent  adjustments  of  lower  grounds  to 
them,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  obtaining  illustrative  sections 
in  various  planes.  A  glance  at  any  artificial  globe  of  fair  dimensions 
will  be  sufiicient  to  show  the  ranges  or  chains,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
of  those  mountains  which  constitute  marked  ridges  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  With  such  a  globe  before  him,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
heights  of  the  various  ranges  or  chains  of  mountains  as  compared  with 
the  diameter  of  our  planet,  an  observer  may,  probably,  be  led  to  infer 
that,  however  elevated  and  important  these  may  be  considered  by  those 
wandering  amid  their  depressions,  or  striving  to  ascend  their  heights, 
viewed  as  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  constitute  very  minor 
protrusions,  interfering  little  with  the  general  form  of  the  world.  It  is 
somewhat  important,  in  searching  for  facts  illustrative  of  the  production 
of  mountains,  that  their  relative  proportion  to  the  volume  and  diameter 
of  the  earth  should  not  be  neglected.  If,  in  the  following  diagram  (fig. 
253),  a,  by  e,  represent  a  section  of  a  portion  of  our  planet,  from  its 
surface  a,  5,  to  its  centre  e;  the  thick  line,  a,  5,  would  be  the  elevation 
of  even  the  highest  mountains  as  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  earth. 
Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  rending  of  any  portion  of 
consolidated  or  partly-consolidated  mineral  matter,  distributed  in  various 
ways  over  the  surface  a  i,  and  the  squeezing  of  the  sides  of  these  rents 
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Fig.  263. 
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or  fissures  against  each  other  (with  or  without  the  propulsion  upwards 
of  any  molten  substances  amid  interstices  in  the  squeezed  masses  of 

consolidated  or  partly-consolidated  mineral  matter), 
,(,  would  present  ridges  of  varied  forms  more  or  less 
//  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  the  fissures. 

It  has  been  seen  that  igneous  rocks  have  been 
ejected  in  various  ways,  that  mineral  matter  worn 
from  them  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric 
influences,  or  obtained  in  solutions,  has  been  spread 
over  differently-sized  areas,  that  these  have  sometimes 
moved  up  and  down  as  regards  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  that,  considering  rocks  to  have  met  with 
more  elevated  temperatures  when  depressed  (particu- 
larly when  covered  by  superadded  mineral  matter 
above),  than  when  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  modifi- 
cations have  been  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
component  parts.  Bearing  all  this  well  in  mind,  and 
giving  considerable  latitude  to  views  of  the  thickness  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  may  thus  have  been  moved,  if 
we  assume  this  thickness  to  extend  in  depth  even  to 
100  miles  {a  <r,  b  d,  fig.  253),  we  merely  arrive  at  the 
relative  proportion  of  volume  and  thickness  of  the 
exterior  of  our  planet  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  254),  wherein  the  depth  of  the  100  miles 
is  represented  by  the  thick  line  forming  the  circle. 

Fig.  254. 
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Having  prepared  himself  by  this  general  view  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  volume  and  diameter 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  mountain  ridges  on  its  sur- 
face, the  observer  will  probably  feel  also  disposed  to  regard  the  con- 
tortions and  fractures  of  various  rocks  which  he  may  discover  in  such 
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ridges  with  reference  to  some  cause  acting  generally  oyer  the  surface 
of  our  planetj  since  he  finds  marked  mountain  r&Dges  in  all  extensive 
areas  of  Arj  land.  If,  upon  further  investigation,  he  obtains  evidence, 
as  he  will  not  fail  to  do,  that  all  monntain  ranges  have  not  been  eleva.ted 
to  their  present  positions  contemporaneonsly,  the  deposits  of  particular 
geological  periods  resting  npon  prior-formed  and  disturbed  beds  in  some, 
while  in  others  equivalents,  in  geological  time,  to  these  unmoved  de- 
pouts  are  themselves  disturbed  and  broken,  even,  perhaps,  covered  tran- 
quilly by  subsequently-formed  beds,  he  may  be  induced  to  conclude 
that  whatever  the  cause  of  mountain  ranges,  it  may  have  continued  in 
action  during  a  long  lapse  c^  geological  time,  and  may  still  exist.* 

*  Tbe  roUowing  aeaUon  (fig.  266)  maj  prob&bljr  be  neefat  in  showing  the  relk^Te  >ge 
of  diitarbed  bedt  of  rock  in  moantain  rtngeB.  If  the  rockB,  a  a,  are  found  reatlog 
qoletlj  on  the  upturned  atnta,  £  h,  it  la  inferred  that  h  b  baTS  been  diBtnrbed  prior  to 


he  b 

Qte  aeciiinnlatiaii  at  a  a;  and,  eonseqaently,  if  a  a  be  »  known  rock  in  the  geologic^ 
Mriw,  a  reUtiie  date  is  ohtained  for  the  moTement  of  the  beda  b  b,  ao  far  m  relate*  to 
as.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  there  are  no  commonly  known  depodta  absent  between 
them,  the  approximate  rsIatiTs  date  of  the  aplifting  of  £  i  is  obtained.  Should  it  also 
oeenr,  in  any  range  of  mountains  or  disturbed  country,  that  other  aceumnlations,  t, 
ue,  in  like  manner,  bo  placed  reUtiTelj  to  the  deposits  b  b,  that  another  and  anterior 
Basement  of  rocks  can  te  inferred,  then,  in  such  range  of  mountains  or  disttirbed  dis- 
triet,  there  wonld  hare  been  two  distinot  moremenla,  one  prior  to  the  production  of  b  b, 
tha  other  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  a  a.  In  the  case  of  beds  coTSiing  contortions, 
it  becomea  Terj  needfol  carefully  to  obserre  them  sufficiently  on  the  large  scale.  For 
•sample,  let  beds  o  o,  in  the  annexed  section  {flg.  260),  repose  quietly  on  the  contorted 
nc.afie. 


itntk  b  b,  and  let  the  only  portion  exposed  to  liew  be  where  they  are  eat  by  the  line  c; 
tb«n  an  the  beds  would  ftppear  nndistarbed,  and  it  wonld  be  only  by  moTing  to  the 
^ht  or  left,  and  where  the  disturbed  strata  beneath  might  ohaoce  to  be  f^]y  eipoted, 


that  the  real  mode  of  occnrrenoe  may  be  fotmd.     This  is  by  no  meaoe  so  neediest  a 
eantion  aa  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed,  parUenlarly  when  the  bends  and  oontor- 
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Upon  connecting  the  form,  Tolnme,  and  diameter  of  the  earth  irith 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  volume  and  height  of  mountain  raoges, 
ench  as  those  of  the  Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalaya,  it  may  enggcBt  itself 
to  the  ohserver  to  consider  how  far  some  general  canse  for  these  compa- 
ratively trifling  ridges  and  mgosities,  little  interfering  with  the  even 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  world,  may  not  have  followed  some 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  earth  itself.  Should  he  try  the  hypothesii 
of  a  spheroid,  snch  as  that  of  the  earth,  losing  heat  by  radiation  into 
surrounding  space,  by  which  a  given  volume  of  matter  parted  gradaallj 
with  its  temperature,  one  snlBcient  at  first  to  keep  the  whole  in  a  liquid 
state,  perhaps  he  might  be  led  to  infer  that  an  oxidised  and  compara- 
tively cooled  superficial  covering  of  solidified  mineral  matter,  having  a 
prevailing  crystalline  arrangement  of  parts,  especially  in  its  lover  pcH-- 
tion,  might  be  brought  ander  conditions  by  which  it  would  have  to  crack 
and  ridge  up,  with  various  adjustments  as  to  foldings  and  fractures,  in 
order  to  adjust  itself  to  a  m&Bs  below,  gradually  ceasing  to  ocoupy  some 
originally-supporting  apace  beneath  it.  Upon  tips  hypothesis,  the 
oxidation  of  the  various  elementary  substances  constituting  the  mass  of 
the  mineral  matter  known  to  us  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  has  to  be 
regarded,  inasmnch  as  such  oxidations  would  add  to  the  volume  of  the 
elementary  substances  on  that  surface,  and  thus  alone  ud  in  altering 
the  exact  fitting  of  a  crust  of  mineral  matter  upon  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  earth  beneath,  the  elementary  substances  in  which  had 
remained  unchanged. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  the  hypothesis  employed  to  arrive 
at  the  cause  of  mountain  chains,  it  appears  desirable  so  to  examine  into 
the  facts  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  mineral 
matter  of  which  mountain  ranges  may  be  composed,  that,  while  all  due 
regard  be  paid  to  individual  chains,  observation  should  also  be  directed 

tioDi  tm  apoD  the  Urg«  «cale.  While  on  tbia  subject  it  ii»7  be  nsafol  to  notice  tbe 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  dip,  or  inclination  of  beds,  tiom  one  view  of  them  only,  linc* 
they  miLj  even  appear  horiiont»l,  u  in  the  preceding  aketoh  (fig.  267),  while  in  re4liq 
ftej  hSTe  been  mnch  disturbed,  rormiDg  a  portion  of  Mme  bent  or  contorted  rocka,  u 
ia  ihown  in  tbs  following  view  (fig.  258),  auppoeed  that  of  the  same  cape  on  a  coaat  {f, 
in  both  figures)  projecting  from  the  main  land,  a  a. 
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to  the  sabject  on  the  larger  scale.  The  earth  so  little  differs  from  a 
sphere  in  form,  that,  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  composed  of  matter  upon  which  some  general  action  tending  to 
ridge  its  surface  might  also  produce  results  on  that  surface  of  a  definite 
general  kind,  supposing  forces  and  resistances,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances, equal.  It  is  in  this  supposition  of  exactly  equal  conditions 
that  there  may  be  much  difficulty  with  such  relatively  minor  volumes  of 
matter  as  mountain  chains,  so  that  even  inferring  some  constant  action, 
it  may  be  so  modified  by  circumstances  as  to  be  materially  concealed 
from  observation.  To  the  direction  of  lines  of  disturbances  on  the 
earth's  surface,  productive  of  mountain  chains,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
have  occurred,  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  labours  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  on  this  subject.*  He 
has  inferred  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that,  during  the  lapse  of 
geological  time,  the  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  effected 
in  given  directions,  at  certain  times,  and  that  these  disturbances  have 
taken  place  along  considerable  fractions  of  the  great  circles  of  our 
planet.f  He  has  further  considered  that  there  have  been  several  dis- 
tinct systems  of  disturbance,  each  marked  by  a  given  direction.     When 

*  The  first  account  of  the  yiews  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaamont  on  this  sabject  was  commu- 
nieated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  June,  1829. 

f  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  in  a  communication  to  the  author,  in  1831  (Geolo- 
logical  Manual,  1831),  **  Pursuing  the  subject,  as  far  as  my  means  of  observation  and 
indnetion  will  permit,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  different  systems  (of  mountains 
and  disturbed  rocks),  at  least  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  striking  and 
neent,  are  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  small  chains,  ranged  parallel  to  the  semi- 
dreumference  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  occupying  a  zone  of  much  greater  length  than 
tireadth ;  and  of  which  the  length  embraces  a  considerable  fraction  of  one  of  the  great 
eireles  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  .  .  .  The  secular  refrigeration,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ilow  diffusion  of  the  primitive  heat  to  which  the  planets  owe  their  spheroidal  forms, 
and  the  generally-regular  disposition  of  their  beds  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
in  the  order  of  specific  gravity, — the  secular  refrigeration,  on  the  mar^  of  which  M. 
Fourier  has  thrown  so  much  light,  does  offer  an  element  to  which  these  extraordinary 
effects  (the  elevation  of  mountain  chains)  may  be  referred.  This  element  is  the  rela- 
tion which  a  refrigeration  so  advanced  as  that  of  the  planetary  bodies  establishes 
between  the  capacity  of  their  solid  crusts  and  the  volume  of  their  internal  masses. 
For  a  given  time,  the. temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  planets  is  lowered  by  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  that  on  their  surfaces,  of  which  the  refrigeration  is  now  nearly 
inBensible.  We  are,  undoubtedly,  ignorant  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  matter 
eomposing  the  interior  of  these  bodies;  but  analogy  leads  us  to  consider,  that  the 
inequality  of  cooling  above  mentioned  would  place  their  crusts  under  the  necessity  of 
continually  diminishing  their  capacities,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  rigorous  constancy 
of  their  temperature,  in  order  that  they  should  not  cease  exactly  to  embrace  their 
internal  masses,  the  temperature  of  which  diminishes  sensibly.  They  must  therefore 
depart,  in  a  slight  and  progressive  manner,  from  the  spheroidal  figure  proper  to  them, 
and  corresponding  to  a  minimum  of  capacity ;  and  the  gradually-increasing  tendency 
to  revert  to  that  figure,  whether  it  acts  alone,  or  whether  it  combines  with  other  internal 
causes  of  change  which  the  planets  may  contain,  may,  with  great  probability,  completely 
account  for  the  ridges  and  protuberances  which  have  been  formed  at  intervals  on  the 
external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  probably  also  of  all  the  other  planets." 
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more  recently  describing  some  lines  of  this  kind  which  he  considers 
referable  to  certain  systems,  succeeding  each  other  in  the  order  of  geo- 
logical time,  and  all  of  relatively  ancient  geological  date,  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  takes  occasion  to  remark,  after  alluding  to  the  systems  of 
small  arcs  of  great  circles,  that  ^^  the  fundamental  problem  presented 
by  a  like  system  of  small  arcs  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
where  they  are  marked  by  the  crests  of  mountains  or  by  the  outcrop  of 
beds,  consists  in  determining  the  great  circle  of  comparison,  to  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  each  of  the  small  arcs  observed  is  parallel."* 
Thus  while  estimating  the  directions  of  disturbance  at  different  geolo- 
gical times,  with  reference  to  the  views  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the 
observer  would  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  circles  of  comparison  to 
which  the  directions  of  any  ranges  of  mountains  or  masses  of*  disturbed 
beds  are  to  be  referred. 

In  investigations  of  this  kind,  the  geologist  has  to  consider  not  only 
any  exertion  of  force  tending  to  disrupt  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
acting  generally  or  partially,  but  also  the  kind  of  resistance  offered, 
one  which  may  be  materially  modified  by  any  variable  thickness  of  the 
solid  matter  acted  upon,  and  by  variations  in  the  coherence  of  portions 
of  that  matter.  As  in  all  movements  of  this  order,  differences  in  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  to  some  given  force,  independently  of  those  in  that 

*  «  The  small  arcs  determined  by  obserration,"  continues  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
(Bnlletin  de  la  Soc.  Gdologique  de  France,  t.  1846-7),  '^maybe  generaUy  considered 
as  being  themselyes  infinitely  small  secants  or  tangents  to  so  many  small  circles 
resulting  from  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  with  planes  parallel  to  the 
great  circle  of  comparison,  forming  the  equator  of  the  whole  system.  Each  of  these 
small  circles  is  a  parallel  with  respect  to  the  equator  of  the  system  ;  it  has  the  same 
poles  as  it,  and  these  poles  are  the  two  points  where  all  the  great  circles  perpendicular 
to  the  small  arcs,  constituting  the  system  of  parallel  traces  determined  by  obsenration, 
intersect. 

"The  problem  arising  Arom  such  a  system  of  parallel  traces  obseryed  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  consists  in  determining  these  two  poles,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  its  equator,  t.^.,  the  great  circle  of  comparison  to  which  each  of  the  small  arcs 
obseryed  may  be  considered  as  parallel.  This  determination,''  observes  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  "  would  be  easy,  and  might  be  made  after  two,  or  at  least  a  few  obserta- 
tions,  if  the  condition  of  parallelism  were  rigorously  satisfied ;  since,  howeyer,  this  in 
general  is  but  approximately  accomplished,  the  determination  of  the  great  circle  of 
comparison  can  only  follow  from  the  means  of  numerous  obseryations,  well  combined 
with  each  other ;  and  thus,  while  the  obseryations  are  not  yery  multiplied  or  spread 
oyer  a  wide  space,  we  can  only  advance  towards  this  determination  by  successiye 
approximations. " 

As  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  different  systems  of 
disturbance,  without  the  needful  tables  and  calculations  on  which  he  has  founded  them, 
and  which  would  be  here  out  of  place ;  and  as  it  would  moreover  be  extremely  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  abridge  the  very  condensed  statements  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  we 
would  refer  the  geological  observer  to  his  memoir  in  the  **Dictionnaire  Universelle 
d'Histoirc  Naturelle,"  t.  xii.  p.  167,  for  his  most  extended  and  recent  general  memoir 
on  this  subject ;  one  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  treated  stiU  more  at  large,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  a  work  now  preparing  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  devoted  to 
his  views  respecting  the  great  disturbances  on  the  earth's  surface,  produced  at  distinct 
geological  times. 
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force  itself,  would  produce  very  marked  differences  in  the  ranges  of 
disturbed  rocks,  especially  on  the  minor  scale;  and  in  researches  of 
this  kind  it  may  not  be  easy  always  to  estimate  very  correctly  the 
▼aliie  of  a  so-called  minor  scale.  If  an  observer,  aware  of  the  general 
geological  structure  of  the  British  Islands,  and  of  a  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
duly  weighing  the  probability  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  different 
rodu  to  a  depth  not  extending  to  even  more  than  three  or  four  miles, 
mpposes  this  mass  of  variably-accumulated  matter  to  be  ridged, 
squeezed,  and  contorted  by  a  force  acting  in  some  given  direction,  so 
as  to  produce  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  like  the  Alps  or  the  Himalaya, 
he  would  expect  that  very  material  minor  modifications  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  various  parts,  and  even  that  these 
might  extend  and  interfere  with  the  direction  of  the  range  itself.  If 
the  great  masses  of  igneous  rocks,  such  as  the  granites  of  various  parts 
of  the  area  mentioned,  are  to  be  inferred  as,  so  to  speak,  anchored 
somewhat  firmly  beneath,  a  crush  acting  upon  them  and  the  detrital 
sooomulations  by  which  they  may  be  surrounded  superficially,  or  be 
eovered  by,  to  various  depths,  would  be  expected  to  be  marked  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  mineral  matter  in  accordance  with  its  different 
eoberence,  form,  and  thickness. 

As  during  the  progress  of  geological  time  so  much  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, formed  of  either  igneous  products  or  strewed  over  with  detrital  or 
ehemically-deposited  matter  of  various  kinds,  as  also  with  the  remains 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  has  been  covered  by  more  modern  accu- 
mulations of  the  like  kind,  even  now,  over  wide-spread  areas,  conceal- 
ing them,  it  becomes  no  easy  task  for  the  geologist  to  picture  to  him- 
self the  surface  conditions  of  our  planet  at  given  periods,  so  that  the 
disturbed  and  undisturbed  portions  may  be  duly  estimated.  This 
becomes  the  more  difficult  as  his  investigations  extend  to  the  earlier 
periods,  since  not  only  may  so  much  of  the  then  surfaces  of  the  earth 
be  now  buried  beneath  more  modern  accumulations,  but  even  the  ridg- 
ing of  such  surfaces,  constituting  mountains,  may  have  been  obliterated 
by  that  action  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric  influences  to  which  the  term 
dmtuUsttan  has  been  applied.  Looking  at  these  sources  of  the  removal 
of  mineral  matter,  and  for  the  moment  inferring  all  other  conditions 
to  be  equal,  the  older  a  range  of  mountains  the  less  should  we  expect 
the  remains  of  it ;  and  conversely,  the  more  modern  the  range  the  more 
should  we  expect  to  find  it  unaltered  in  its  form  and  general  character. 
Here  at  once  the  differences  in  the  other  conditions  present  themselves. 
Contemporaneously-produced  ranges  of  mountains,  and  even  portions 
of  them,  may  have  been  acted  upon  very  variously.  One  range,  or 
part  of  it,  in  some  given  area,  might  remain  as  when  thrust  into  the 
atmosphere,  modified  only  by  the  influences  to  which  it  has  been  therein 
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exposed)  while  in  another  area,  or  part  of  one,  the  land  maj  hare  been 
depressed  beneath  and  raised  above  the  sea  level,  even  several  times, 
with  the  attendant  consequences  of  either  new  coverings  or  the  removal 
of  mineral  matter  thence  arising. 

Fortunately  in  Europe  and  America  large  tracts  are  found,  where 
the  beds  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  still  occupy  positions  not  veiy 
different  from  those  of  their  accumulation,  and  wide-spread  areas  have 
changed  their  relative  levels,  as  regards  that  of  the  sea,  so  in  mass, 
that  these  old  sea-bottoms  became  large  portions  of  dry  land,  withont 
the  folding  and  crushing  of  their  component  beds.  Other  considerable 
areas  of  like  kinds  may  probably  be  detected  when  extended,  and  as 
yet  little  explored  regions  become  better  known.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
these  old  undisturbed  portions  of  the  world's  surface  become  important, 
from  pointing  out  those  portions  of  it  which  have  escaped  the  ridging^ 
squeezing,  and  contortions  to  be  found  in  many  other  localities.  If  we 
could  obtain  such  somewhat  widely  dispersed,  they  would  aid  conside* 
rably  in  separating  the  undisturbed  from  the  disturbed  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust,  so  far  as  regards  the  squeezing  or  contortion  of  them, 
though  not,  as  is  obvious,  those  which  may  have  been  lifted  and  let 
down  bodily  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  manner.  When  we 
find,  as  in  the  great  north  and  south  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
these  same  accumulations  squeezed  and  disturbed  as  a  whole,  and  in  a 
marked  line,  and  the  relative  date  of  this  disturbance  can  be  approxi- 
mately inferred,  as  has  been  done  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  his 
colleagues.  Count  Keyserling  and  M.  de  Vemeuil,*  the  geologist 
obtains  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  time  up  to  which  these  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  have  remained  without  such  disturbance,  but 
also  of  the  direction  of  the  line  or  lines  along  which  it  was  effected. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  world  occurring  in  so  many  parts  of  its 
surface,  seem  all  marked  by  evidence  of  the  squeezing  and  contortion 
of  the  different  accumulations  disturbed,  as  far  as  researches  have  yet 
extended.  While  some  show  igneous  matter  to  have  risen  up  in  some- 
what considerable  abundance,  and  apparently  when  these  disturbances 
were  effected,  it  is  not  discovered  so  commonly  in  others.  This  may 
merely  depend,  all  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  amount  of  mine- 
ral matter  of  another  character  which  has  been  removed,  or  upon  that 
matter  having  been  so  adjusted  as  to  conceal  them.  Much  caution  is 
therefore  needed  when  an  observer  may  be  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
inquiry.  Thus,  in  some  granitic  ranges,  such,  for  example,  as  those 
above  noticed  (p.  546)  in  Southwestern  England  and  Southeastern 
Ireland,  we  may  only  have  the  remains  of  former  chains  of  mountains. 

To  obtain  very  close  approximations  in  ranges  of  mountains,  to  the 
amount  of  folding,  contortion,  or  fracture  of  the  various  rocks  acted 

*  **  Geology  of  European  RnsBia  and  the  Ural  Moontains." 
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upon  in  the  manner  mentioned,  sections  should  be  formed  proportionally 
representing  these  circumstances.  Usually,  however,  no  great  exacti- 
tude is  attempted,  so  that  sections  of  mountain  districts  merely  afford 
yery  general  views  on  the  subject.  Even  these,  nevertheless,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  great  lateral  pressure  to  which  the  whole,  abstracting 
any  igneous  rocks  (apparently  introduced  during  the  time  or  times  of 
such  disturbing  action),  has  been  commonly  subjected.  The  observer 
often  finds  that  when  following  some  given  series  of  beds,  presenting 
characters  sufficiently  marked  for  the  purpose,  and  duly  weighing  the 
evidence  as  to  gaps,  due  to  the  openings  from  fractures,  that  if  such 
contorted  beds  could  be  again  laid  out  flat,  as  when  deposited,  they 
would  have  to  be  spread  over  a  greater  superficial  area  than  they  now 
occupy.  Thus,  if  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  259),  the  curved  and 
contorted  line  represents  the  foldings  and  contortions  of  a  given  series 
of  beds,  tf,  by  on  the  fiank  of  some  mountain  chain,  such  as  the  Alps^ 
and,  allowing  for  fractures  and  portions  removed,  if  that  line  be  reduced 
to  a  straight  one,  a,  i,  it  will  be  evident,  that  a  lateral  extension  to  the 
amount  of  the  distance  a,  (2,  will  be  required  for  the  return  of  these 


beds  to  their  original  position,  supposing,  for  illustration,  the  p<Hnt  b 
to  have  remained  firm.  In  like  manner,  if  instead  of  one  flank  only  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  thus  exhibiting  a  folding  and  contortion  of  its 
beds,  both  flanks  do  so,  and  a  section  across  the  whole  range  shows 
these  to  be  of  the  kind  represented  beneath  (fig.  260),  then  the  line 


0       ^ 


^yf\ji^{ 


e  a  f 

€j  d,  would  represent  the  distance  required  for  the  flattening  of  the 
folded  and  contorted  beds,  instead  of  that  of  a  &,  giving  the  distance 
now  occupied  by  them.  If  the  points  a  and  b  be  inferred  to  have 
remained  relatively  firm,  as  respects  distances  outside  them,  then  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  the  distance  between  them,  equal  to  ca  +  b dj 
the  beds  previously  occupying  the  distance  c  dj  being  so  folded  and 
bent  as  not  to  extend  beyond  a  b.  Hence,  also,  a  motion  from  c  to  a, 
and  from  d!  to  &  is  inferred,  and  supposing  the  substances  of  these  beds 
sufficiently  yielding,  this  might  be  accomplished  without  a  break  at  /. 
Considering  breaks  to  have  been  formed  at  the  chief  bends,  as  at  o,  o. 
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Oj  Oy  the  distances  for  the  relative  movement  e  a,  and  b  dy  may  be 
somewhat  altered,  fractures  of  the  kind  represented  in  fig.  261  being  to 
be  taken  into  account,  c  being  a  line  of  fracture  along  which  the  beds  a 
are  considered  to  have  slid  to  h. 


Fif.261. 


A  diminution  of  the  area  previously  occupied  by  these  folded  and 
contorted  beds  having  been  thus  effected,  the  observer  has  to  see 
whether  on  the  one  side  of  a  mountain  chain  or  the  other,  or  on  both, 
there  may  be  any  evidence  in  favour  of  lateral  pressure  acting  from 
without  inwards,  or  if  there  may  appear  any  in  favour  of  a  great  fissure 
or  fissures,  in  the  ranges  of  the  idountains  themselves,  against  the  sides 
of  which  the  rocks  moved,  and  had  adjusted  themselves  according  to 
the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  lateral  thrust  upon  yielding  materials 
outwards.  The  usual  impression  left,  by  even  the  general  sections 
given  of  ranges  of  mountains,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  Alps, 
is,  that  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  their  component  rocks  in  the 
direction  of  these  main  ranges,  and  that  they  have  adjusted  themselves 
laterally  to  meet  the  force  of  gravity  acting  vertically  upon  the  upraised 
mass."**     Inferring  the  needful  pressure,  it  would  be  expected,  that 

*  Respecting  the  folding  of  beds  by  yertioal  and  lateral  pressure,  Sir  James  HaU,  as 
long  since  as  1813  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  tU.  p.  86), 
showed  that  this  could  easily  be  imitated  artificially  by  taking  yarious  pieces  of  cloth, 

Fig.  262. 

a 


placing  them  horizontally  on  some  table,  c  (fig.  262),  pressing  them  downwards  by  a 
weight,  a,  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  table  beneath,  and  by  applying  force  late- 
rally, 6,  b.  In  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  the  top 
weight,  a,  since  if  the  cloth  be  in  proper  quantity,  its  gravity  alone  will  be  suflieient  to 
produce  the  contortions,  and  a  more  exact  resemblance  to  nature  be  obtained.  By 
moving  only  one  side  or  both,  as  thought  desirable,  a  very  interesting  illustration  of 
the  contortions  of  beds  may  thus  be  easily  seen. 
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molten  matter  beneath  the  masses  moved,  would  be  ready  to  enter  amid 
any  openings  effected,  as  far  as  that  pressure  permitted,  this  intruded 
matter  tending  to  brace  much  of  the  fractured  beds  together,  upon 
cooling.  An  intrusion  of  such  molten  rocks  might,  therefore,  be  among 
the  consequences  of  the  action  producing  the  elevation  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  be  more  or  less  important,  according  to  circumstances. 

Geologists  are  indebted  to  the  Professors  Rogers  for  observations  on 
an  extensive  district  in  North  America,  one  of  about  195,000  square 
miles,  which  have  led  them  to  point  out  an  arrangement  of  the  bends 
and  foldings  of  disturbed  rocks  in  accordance  with  the  distance  from 
the  application  of  force.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Appalachian 
zone,  as  they  term  that  region,  showed  that  it  is  marked  by  five  great 
belts,  which,  when  crossed  from  southeast -to  northwest,  exhibit  the 
greater  flexures  in  the  first  belt,  or  that  on  the  southeast  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  or  Green  Mountain  Chain.  The  component  beds  of  the  belt  are 
doubled  into  enormous,  closely  compressed,  alternate  folds,  dipping 
almost  exclusively  to  the  southeast  at  angles  varying  from  45^  to  70^. 
In  the  third  belt,  the  beds  are  less  compressed,  the  northern  side  of 
each  anticlinal  curve'*'  approaching  nearly  to  verticality.  In  the  fourth 
belt,  that  of  the  central  Appalachians  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  the  convex  and  concave  flexures  progressively  expand,  the 
steepness  of  the  northwest  side  of  each  anticlinal  gradually  diminishing. 
In  die  fifth  belt,  that  of  the  coal  region  of  the  Alleghany  and  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  the  curves  dilate,  and  subside  into  broad  symmetrical 
undulations  with  gentle  dips.  The  folds  and  undulations  of  the  beds 
occur  in  groups,  and  the  several  axes  being  very  nearly  parallel  and 
similar  in  the  character  of  flexures,  many  of  the  larger  anticlinals 
having  a  length  of  80  or  100  miles.f  With  respect  to  dislocations  of 
these  beds,  two  systems  are  noticed,  one  of  short  fractures  ranging  with 
them,  and  often  of  considerable  amount.  The  longitudinal  dislocations 
(and  some  in  Virginia  have  a  length  exceeding  100  miles)  are  inferred 
to  be  broken  flexures,  the  fracture  almost  invariably  occurring  on  the 
northwestern  or  inverted  sides  of  the  anticlinals,  and  having  a  mode- 
rately steep  southeastern  dip.     Some  of  these  great  fractures  have 

*  In  a  vertical  section  of  rocks,  of  which  the  following  line  6,  c  (fig.  263),  represents 
the  bends  ftrom  pressore,  a,  a,  a,  would  be  the  anticlinal,  and  «,  «,  t,  the  synclinal 
enrres. 


fig.  2M. 


t  As  regards  the  distances  of  the  contiguous  great  folds,  they  are  stated  to  be  less 
than  one  mile  in  the  southeastern  belt,  in  the  central  belt  between  one  and  two  mUes, 
and  in  the  northwestern  belt  the  flexures  have  an  ampUtude  of  firom  fiye  to  ten  miles. 
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thrown  the  portions  of  once  continuoos  beds  not  less  than  8000  feet 
asunder^  measured  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  strata.  After 
an  examination  of  the  disturbed  rocks  of  the  Alps,  Jura,  and  of  the 
district  of  the  more  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  Rhine,  Professor 
H.  Rogers  considers  that  in  these  localities  also  the  like  flexures  and 
plications  are  observable.''' 

To  produce  a  system  of  flexures  and  plications,  such  as  that  de- 
scribed by  the  Professors  Rogers  as  occurring  in  North  America,  would 
not  only  seem  to  require  great  lateral  pressure,  but  also  a  somewhat 
uniform  and  general  yielding  of  the  various  beds  moved,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  needful  action  was  prolonged.  Had  there  been 
large  volumes  of  intermingled  or  deep-seated  masses  of  igneous  rocks, 
ofiiering  different  resistances  to  the  force  employed,  much  modification 
in  the  resulting  flexures  and  plications  would  be  expected,  the  softer 
and  less  consolidated  beds  being  even  occasionally  squeezed  over  the 
large  masses  of  the  hard  igneous  rocks.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that 
when  such  igneous  rocks  were  in  abundance,  many  masses  being  deep- 
seated,  the  results  of  an  application  of  force  along  an  extended  line  of 
action  would  be  so  modified  as  to  ofier  considerable  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  various  flexures  and  plications  to  such  lines.  In  all  cases,  as  weU 
that  of  the  great  Appalachian  zone,  as  in  the  masses  piled  up  to  more 
marked  heights,  such  as  in  the  Alps  and  Himalaya,  a  shortening  of  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  the  component  beds  appears  required  (fig. 
260,  p.  607). 

Whether  the  observer  be  engaged  upon  the  examination  of  the  flex- 
ures or  plications  amid  ranges  of  mountains  or  less  highly  elevated 
portions  of  country,  it  is  very  desirable  not  only  that  he  should  duly 
appreciate  the  amount  of  the  folding  and  bending  of  the  accumulations 
disturbed,  but  also  the  real  outline  of  the  districts.  Without  a  proper 
reference  to  this  outline,  the  most  exaggerated  views  may  be  enter- 

*  Upon  examining  the  Deyonian  rocks  of  the  Rhine,  Prof.  H.  Rogers  inferred,  that 
the  entire  region  composed  of  these  and  the  carboniferous  series  exhibits  the  effects  of 
the  laws  of  flexure  and  plication  found  in  the  Appalachians,  and  he  points  to  a  section 
Arom  southeast  to  northwest,  either  through  the  Taunus  to  Westphalia,  or  by  the  Rhine 
from  Bingen  to  Remagen,  or  from  the  Hunsdruck  to  the  coal  regions  of  Li^ge,  as 
showing  an  almost  uniyersal  southeastern  dip,  resulting  from  the  close  oblique  folds 
with  steep  or  inverted  dips  to  the  northwest  of  each  large  anticlinaL  He  Airther  re- 
marks, that  on  approaching  the  northern  side  of  the  district  the  flexures  become  pro- 
gressiyely  more  open,  and  that  the  inequality  in  the  dip  of  the  sides  of  the  anticlinals 
diminishes,  so  that  in  this  case  also  the  forojs  wguld  appear  to  have  been  applied  on 
the  southeast  In  the  Jura,  the  Professor  considers  the  anticlinals  to  have  one  side  of 
the  arch  more  incurred  than  the  other,  but  not  inverted,  and  that  while  the  ridges  are 
higher  next  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  all  the  individual  flexures  are  steepest 
towards  the  Alps.  In  the  Alps,  he  infers  the  axis-planes  to  dip  inwards  from  both 
flanks  towards  the  central  portion,  so  that  the  masses  are  folded  in  opposite  directions  ; 
the  plications  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  dipping  south,  those  of  the  chain  of  the  St. 
Oothard  and  the  Simplon  towards  the  north. 
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tained  of  the  importance   of  heights  and  depressions,  especially  of 
mountainous  regions,  relatively  to  their  distances;   an  exaggeration 
very  detrimental  to  that  just  appreciation  of  the  relative  mass  of 
such  mountains  as  compared  with  the  less   elevated  and  more       <> 
moderately  marked  features  of  countries  amid  which  they  may 
occur.     The  accompanying  section  (fig.  264)  may  serve  to  show 
the  relative  importance  of  the  elevation  and  mass  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  Jura  to  the  central  ridge,  in  a  line  traversing  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  scale  being  the  same 
for  heights  and  distances.'*'     In  this  section,  j  represents  the  Jura ; 
g^  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  v,  the  Voirons ;  fn,  the  Mole ;  a,  the  Aiguille 
de  Yarens ;  (,  the  Breven ;  M  b,  the  Mount  Blanc,  and  c,  the  Cra- 
mont. 

In  certain  regions  where  the  diminution  of  an  area,  once  occu- 
pied by  a  given  series  of  beds,  spread  out  horizontally,  is  effected 
by  flexures  and  plications,  these  deposits  even  crumpled  in  various 
planes,  and  where  also  larger  flexures  may  still  be  traced  amid  the 
complicated  adjustment  of  particular  portions,  considerable  masses 
of  igneous  rocks,  often  granitic,  may  be  detected.  The  chance  of 
some  of  these  masses  having  risen  in  a  molten  state  when  they 
could  move  upwards  from  the  required  pressure  upon  them,  has 
been  already  noticed.  While  the  exposure  of  certain  of  them  may 
have  rectilted  from  the  removal  of  mineral  matter  by  denudation 
(p.  546),  others  again  appear  more  to  have  occupied  some  space 
against  or  between  folded  and  contorted  beds,  into  which  they 
could  freely  enter  in  a  viscous  or  pasty  state.  The  Professors 
Rogers  have  pointed  out  that  the  mere  injection  of  liquid  and 
molten  matter  could  scarcely  produce  the  effects  observed  in  the 
disturbed  beds  adjoining  them,  when  such  matter  is  considered  to 
form  a  portion  of  a  general  mass  of  the  same  kind  beneath.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  such  juxtapositions  of  masses  of  igneous  matter, 
they  have  to  be  properly  considered,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to 
compare  the  space  occupied  by  them  with  that  lost  by  the  folding 
and  plication  of  the  beds  disturbed,  so  that  the  resemblance  or  dif- 
ference may  be  apparent.f  Under  any  hypothesis,  the  sliding  of 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  mineral  matter  on  the  earth's  surface 
seems  required,  and  duly  to  appreciate   its  amount,  it  becomes 


I 


*  Bedaced  Arom  the  seotion  by  the  Author,  inserted  in  **  Sections  and  >^ew8 
illnstratiye  of  Geological  Phenomena,"  1830. 

f  With  regard  to  large  and  wide-spread  masses  of  granite  amid  disturbed  de- 
trital  beds,  it  may  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  like  Tolcanio  matter  of  the 
present  time,  these  may  themselves  be  re-heated  in  part  after  consolidation  in         '^ 
their  higher  portions,  and  after  the  first  uplifting,  when  fissures  formed  in  the  prior 
deposits  were  eyen  filled  with  the  then  molten  rook,  so  that  pressure  continuing  these 
re-softened  portions  could  be  squeeied  up  like  the  beds  of  the  prior-formed  depoiits, 
stni  further  thrusting  the  latter  on  one  side. 
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needful  to  bear  in  mind  the  probable  proportion  of  the  original  depth 
of  the  strata  moved  to  the  breadth  of  the  surface  acted  upon.  If,  for 
example  (some  of  the  faults  observed  where  plications  in  the  Appala- 
chian zone  have'  snapped,  being,  according  to  the  Professors  Rogers, 
8000  feet),  we  take  two  miles  of  thickness  for  the  beds  moved,  150 
miles  for  their  present  breadth,  measured  across  their  range,  and  allow 
one-fifth  more  for  their  breadth  in  their  prior  extended  form,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  thickness  to  the  breadth  of  the  mass  disturbed  and  more 
or  less  slid  over  some  fitting  surface  beneath,  would  be  about  1 :  90. 

Of  fiexures  and  plications  of  beds,  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Europe  in 
many  localities  afibrd  excellent  examples,  and  of  various  geological 
dates.  In  the  British  Islands,  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for 
their  study,  as  well  on  the  minor  as  the  larger  scale.  Some  of  those 
in  Wales  and  parts  of  Ireland  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only 
for  the  folding  of  igneous  products  of  various  kinds  amid  the  ordinary 
detrital  deposits  with  which  they  are  associated,  but  also  for  the  appa- 
rent adjustment  of  more  yielding  to  more  resisting  rocks  to  each  other 
when  exposed. to  lateral  pressure.  Some  of  the  contortions  of  the  coal 
measures  of  South  Wales  are  of  a  very  illustrative  kind.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  following  section  near  Tenby  (fig.  265)  may  be  noticed,  as  the 
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lowest  part  of  the  rocks  shown  near  that  town  are  tilted  over,  so  as  to 
have  the  false  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  after  those  which 
they  really  support;  the  mountain  limestone  series,  a,  appearing  to 
repose  at  Tenby,  r,  from  the  part  of  the  curve  there  visible,  upon  the 
coal  measures.  Certain  lower  beds  of  this  limestone  series  are  brought 
up,  by  a  bend  of  the  strata,  at  b.  c,  c,  c,  represent  various  shales  and 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures.  There  are  dislocations,  or  faults,  at 
//,  and  w  V  is  Waterwinch,  on  the  northward  of  Tenby.  A  still  more 
considerable  apparent  inversion,  from  the  same  reason,  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  shores  of  part  of  Milford  Haven  (Langum  Ferry),  at  a  few  miles 
westward  from  Tenby,  where  old  red  sandstone  rests  inclined  on 
mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  and  this  again  upon  the  coal  mea- 
sures.* 

In  movements  of  this  kind,  even  disturbances  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  beds  themselves  would  be  expected  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  positions,  and  that  of  such  component  parts.    Thus, 

*  With  respect  to  such  inversions,  as  they  are  suffioientlj  common  amid  aeries  of 
beds  bearing  the  same  geological  names,  their  occurrence  in  a  sequence  of  accumula- 
tions is  merely  the  same  thing  made  to  appear  somewhat  more  important  ftrom  different 
names  being  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the  accumulations  moved. 
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witb  BO  interatratification  oF  sand  and  mud,  slightly,  if  at  all,  consoli- 
dated, if  a  squeezing  lateral  motion  be  applied  to  these  beds  collectively, 
they  would  yield  relatively  to  their  respective  resistances.  Of  tlus 
dus  the  minor  contortion  of  the  component  parte  of  aome  sandstones 
mterstratified  with  shale  heds,  of  the  older  fosailiferoos  rocks  at  Bewly 
Bay,  Waterford  Harbonr,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig. 
866),  may  be  taken  as  an  example.      The  minor  portions  of  the  sand- 
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stone  beds,  a,  a,  a,  a,  arc  there  seen  contorted,  as  in  distnrbed  masses 
of  rock  on  the  large  sc^le,  while  the  shale  b,  b,  b  (formerly  mnd),  has 
aHd  and  adjusted  itself  in  a  less  marked  manner,  thongh  its  particles 
may  have  been  also  moved.  The  sliding  of  more  consolidated  over  less 
hard  beds  the  observer  will  often  find  well  shown,  as  also  the  marks  of 
Mction  produced  npon  the  adjustment  of  such  consolidated  beds  as 
eould  move  upon  or  against  each  other,  the  striation  being  often  beau- 
tifully exhibited.  Pressure  movements  of  this  kind  may  be  well  seen 
in  Pembrokeshire  among  the  coal  measures,  some  coal  beds  having  so 
giveD  way  before  the  general  force,  that  their  component  parts  have 
lieen  squeezed,  in  the  manner  represented  beneath  (fig.  267),  into  the 
oater  portions  of  the  flexures,  a,  a,  while  the  roofs  and  bases  of  the 
coal  beds  are  brought  into  contact  between  them. 

Fig-W. 


Not  only  has  the  observer  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  fracture 
effected  by  the  snapping  of  plications,  when  the  rocks  acted  upon  bare 
been  incapable  of  further  flexure,  as  a  mass  or  in  part ;  hut  also  to 
numerous  lines  of  fracture,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  which 
traverse  beds  and  masses  of  rocks,  where  violent  squeezing  into  great 
plications  and  flexures  has  not  occurred.     For  such  lines  of  fracture, 
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the  mining  term,  faulty  has  now  been  adopted."*^  Sometimes,  when 
even  of  considerable  length,  they  are  accompanied  by  very  minor  dislo- 
cation, the  sides  of  the  fracture  nearly  corresponding ;  at  others,  the 
fracture  has  resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  beds,  perpendicular  to  their 
surfaces,  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  yet  the  fracture  not.  be  on  the 
bend  of  a  plication.  Being  of  importance  in  mining  districts,  and 
mineral  veins  being  commonly  the  filling  up  of  spaces  consequent  on 
them,  the  range  of  these  fractures  become  better  known  in  such  dis- 
tricts than  they  would  otherwise  be;  at  the  same  time,  however,  in 
numerous  other  districts,  where  beds  of  marked  and  dissimilar  mineral 
structure  occur,  they  may  be  readily  traced,  f 

The  range  of  these  fractures  and  the  relative  time  of  their  production 
have  of  late  occupied  much  attention.  Their  mode  of  occurrence  has 
especially  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  investigated 
the  conditions  under  which  directions  would  be  taken  by  fissures,  either 
formed  at  the  same  time,  or  at  periods  subsequently  to  each  other,  see> 
ing  if  the  anticlinal  lines  and  other  disturbances  and  dislocations  of 
rocks  may  not  be  referable  to  some  ^^  widely  diffused  action  of  some 
simple  cause,  general  in  its  nature  with  respect  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  general  in  its  action,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
each  district,  throughout  which  the  phenomena  are  observed  to  approxi- 
mate, without  interruption,  to  the  same  geometric  laws.*'|  Mr.  Hop- 
kins commences,  as  to  the  action  of  an  elevating  force,  with  as  simple 
an  hypothesis  as  he  conceives  the  subject  will  admit.  ^^I  assume  this 
force,*'  he  observes,  "to  act  under  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  of  con- 
siderable extent  at  any  assignable  depth,  either  with  uniform  intensity 
at  every  point,  or  in  some  cases  with  a  somewhat  greater  intensity  at 
particular  points ;  as,  for  instance,  at  points  along  the  line  of  maximum 
elevation  of  an  elevated  range,  or  at  other  points  where  the  actual  phe- 
nomena seem  to  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  energy  of  this  subterra- 
nean action.  I  suppose  this  elevatory  force,  whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  to  act  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  uplifted  mass,  through  the 
medium  of  some  fluid  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  an  elastic  vapour, 
or  in  other  cases  a  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat.*'§ 

*  A  term  derived  from  the  miners,  chiefly  those  working  coal,  who,  when  these  dislo- 
cations are  met  with,  often  find  themseWes  at  faulty  the  amount  of  the'  dislocation  pro- 
duced not  being  always  clear.    They  are  also  known  as  troubles  by  the  miners. 

f  The  geologist  will  find  faults  traced  with  great  care  in  many  of  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as,  for  example,  in  Sheets  86,  87,  41,  42,  65, 
66,  61,  74,  and  79  of  the  Great  Britain  series. 

X  Hopkins,  Researches  in  Physical  Geology,  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  PhUoso- 
phioal  Society,  vol.  tI.,  part  i. 

2  "The  first  effect  of  our  elevatory  force,"  continues  Mr.  Hopkins,  "will,  of  course, 
be  to  raise  the  mass  under  which  it  acts,  and  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  extension,  and» 
consequently,  of  tension.  The  increase  of  intensity  in  the  elevatory  force  might  be  so 
rapid  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  impulsive  force,  in  which  case  it  would  be  im- 
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After  inyestigating  the  action  of  the  elevatory  force  supposed  upon  a 
thin  lamina,  and  the  direction  of  the  fissures  according  to  various  con- 
ditions, parallel  upon  the  single  application  of  that  force,  Mr.  Hopkins 
in  applying  his  researchesi*  to  a  mass  of  three  dimensions,  deduces, 
among  other  important  conclusions,  that,  '^  if  the  mass  be  subjected  to 
two  systems  of  parallel  tensions  of  which  the  directions  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  two  systems  of  parallel  fissures  may  be  produced,  of  which 
the  directions  will  be  perpendicular  to  each  other."  "  No  two  systems  of 
parallel  fissures,**  he  infers,  "  could  be  thus  formed,  of  which  the  direc- 
tions should  not  be  perpendicular  to  each  other.  * '  "If  the  fissures  in  either 
of  the  systems  be  near  to  each  other,  they  could  not  have  been  formed 
by  such  tensions  as  we  have  been  considering,  in  succession.  They 
must  have  been  formed  simultaneously  in  each  system.  One  system, 
however,  might  be  formed  at  any  time  subsequently  to  the  other." 
The  modifications  produced  by  different  conditions  are  pointed  out, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  term  parallelism 
in  these  investigations,  should  be  regarded.  He  observes  that,  "  if  the 
size  of  the  mass  be  comparatively  small,  and  its  boundary  irregular, 
this  property  would  altogether  cease  to  characterize  the  phenomena."t 

possible  to  calculate  the  dislocating  effects  of  it."  He,  therefore,  always  assumes 
*'  this  intensity,  and  that  of  the  consequent  tension,  to  increase  eontinuoutly^  till  the 
tension  becomes  sufficient  to  rupture  the  mass,  thus  producing  fissures  and  disloca- 
tions," the  nature  and  position  of  which  are  his  first  objects  of  investigation.  '*  These 
will,"  he  proceeds,  *'  depend  partly  on  the  elevatory  force,  and  partly  on  the  resistance 
opposed  to  its  action  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  mass.  Our  hypotheses  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  elevated  mass  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  that  of  perfect 
homogeneity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  cohesive  power  may  vary  in 
general,  according  to  any  continuous  law,  and,  moreover,  that  this  power,  in  descend- 
ing along  any  vertical  line,  may  vary  according  to  any  discontinuous  law,  so  that  the 
truth  of  our  general  results  wiU  be  independent,  for  example,  of  any  want  of  cohesion 
between  contiguous  horizontal  beds  of  a  stratified  portion  of  the  mass.  Vertical,  or 
nearly  vertical,  planes,  however,  along  which  the  cohesion  is  much  less  than  in  the 
mass  immediately  on  either  side  of  them,  may  produce  considerable  modifications  in 
the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action  of  an  elevatory  force.  The  existence  of  joints, 
for  instance,  or  planes  of  cleavage  in  the  elevated  mass,  supposing  the  regularly  jointed 
or  slaty  structure  to  prevail  in  it  previously  to  its  elevation,  might  affect  in  a  most  im- 
portant degree  the  character  of  these  phenomena." 

*  As  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  sufficiently  into  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Hopkins,  further  than  to  show  their  general  bearing,  we  would  refer  for 
the  mode  of  investigation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  varied  results  are  progressively 
developed,  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  as  given  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, where  the  observer  will  find  the  subject  fully  treated. 

f  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks,  **  that  if  we  suppose  the  superficies  of  our  elevated  mass  to 
be  of  finite  length,  and  to  be  bounded,  for  instance,  by  a  line  approximating  to  the  form 
of  an  elongated  ellipse,  the  direction  of  the  fissures,  in  the  transverse  system,  as  we 
approach  towards  either  extremity  of  the  elevated  range,  will  gradually  change  ftrom 
perpendicularity  with  the  major  axis  (the  axis  of  elevation)  tiU  they  become  paraUel 
to  it  at  the  extremities  of  the  ellipse,  always  preserving  their  approximate  coincidence 
with  the  lines  of  greatest  inclination  of  the  general  surface  of  tiie  mass.  The  fissures 
of  the  other  system  wiU  be  approximately  perpendicular  to  these  lines.    In  this  case. 
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Reflecting  upon  the  modes  of  accumulation,  as  well  of  igneous  as  of 
aqueous  deposits,  and  upon  their  variable  admixture  in  different  locali- 
ties and  at  different  times,  the  observer  will  be  led  to  infer  thftt  homo- 
geneity of  structure  in  considerable  masses  of  the  mineral  matter  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth's  surface  would  not  very  frequently  be  found. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  as  also  that  in  the  active  volcanic  districts  of  the 
world  there  is  evidence  of  the  varied  intensity  of  igneous  action  some- 
what irregularly  distributed  beneath  a  certain  amount  of  the  earth's 
crust,  interferences  with  fractures  of  the  regular  kind  above  mentioned 
will  probably  suggest  themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  classify  the  fractures  found  so  commonly 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  with  reference  to  views  on  the  large  scale, 
so  that  he  may  look  beyond  the  details  of  some  given  locality,  and 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  any  faults 
and  disturbances  of  deposits  in  it,  by  following  out  their  directions, 
differences  of  date,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  presented  to  his  attention  may  permit. 

The  directions  of  fractures,  whether  merely  such  without  that  move* 
ment  of  either  of  their  sides  which  should  cause  them  to  be  faults, 
having  been  carefully  noted,  the  relative  geological  dates  of  their  pro- 
duction may  not  always  be  so  easy  to  ascertain.  It  is  found  that  in 
certain  districts,  we  may  have  several  of  different  geological  dates,  and 
yet  the  whole  be  uncovered  by  any  deposits  of  which  the  relative  time 
of  accumulation  may  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  probable  date  of  the 
whole  or  some  of  these  faults  and  fissures  may  remain  uncertain.  Un- 
fortunately this  uncertainty  too  often  prevails.  At  the  same  time, 
careful  observation  will  sometimes  enable  the  geologist  to  obtain  some- 
what fair  evidence  of  the  relative  dates  of  these  fractures,  and  from 
such  evidence  probable  inferences  as  to  those  of  others  may  be  occa- 
sionally drawn.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  of  north  and  south 
fractures  having  traversed  the  old  red  sandstone,  mountain  limestone, 
and  coal  measures  of  Somersetshire,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  that  district,  and  posterior  to  the 
bending  and  contortion  of  the  former  rocks,  the  faults  traversing  these 
contortions  even  at  right  angles,  and  the  older  rocks  having  been. worn 
down  after  the  fractures,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
series  of  that  county  reposing  tranquilly  upon  the  faulted  and  abraded 
older  rocks.  We  may  refer,  in  further  illustration  of  this  circumstance, 
to  the  geological  map  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  previously  given  (fig.  167, 
p.  462),  where  faults,  r,  r,  r,  r,  somewhat  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
having  a  north  and  south  direction,  cut  through  old  red  sandstone  (1), 

then,  the  two  systems  will  be  no  longer  characterized  by  any  constant  relations  which 
their  directions  bear  to  that  of  the  axis  of  elevation,  and,  therefore,  the  terms  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  will  cease  to  designate  them  so  correctly  as  in  other  cases." 
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carboniferous  limestone  (2),  and  coal  measures  (8),  so  that,  from  an 
irregular  eurve  of  these  beds  having  been  traversed,  scarcely  any  hori- 
lontal  morement  in  the  present  denuded  exposure  of  this  part  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  is  seen  on  the  north,  while  there  appears  a  considerable 
shift  on  the  south.  These  faults  are  observed,  as  far  as  the  surface  is 
concerned,  to  stop  at  the  lias  (6),  and  new  red  sandstone  (5)  on  the 
north,  and  the  only  one  traced  completely  across  to  terminate  at  the 
inferior  oolite  (7)  on  the  south.  This  apparent  and  superficial  termina- 
tion of  the  faults,  arises  from  their  having  been  formed  anterior  to  the 
deposits  of  the  inferior  oolite,  lias,  and  new  red  sandstone.  The  chief 
fault  is  well  known  to  traverse  the  coal  mines  beneath  a  continuation  of 
these  rocks,  on  its  range  northward,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  covered 
over  horizontally  by  them  all  northwest  from  Badstock.  Thus,  in  this 
case,  the  date  of  these  faults  would  be  after  the  disturbance,  and  the 
flexure  of  the  coal  measures  in  that  district,  and  anterior  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  (including  its  dolomitic  con- 
glomerate) in  the  same  district.  Hence,  other  faults  in  the  vicinity 
having  the  same  range  might  be  inferred  to  have  been  contemporane- 
ously produced  with  them,  the  more  especially  as  at  Wick  Rocks,  five 
miles  from  Bath,  there  is  also  evidence  of  faults  traversing  the  coal 
measures,  these  having  been  subsequently  and  quietly  covered  by  beds 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  That  all  the  faults  traversing  any 
denuded  or  uncovered  portion  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  same  district, 
were  of  the  same  relative  date,  is  shown  not  to  be  probable  by  finding 
some  traversing  the  higher  deposits  themselves,  both  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  the  chief  of  these  taking  an  east  and  west 
direction,  so  that,  fortunately,  in  this  limited  district,  an  observer  may 
learn  the  value  of  caution,  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  faults.'*' 

As  to  the  exposure  of  faults,  and  inferences  as  to  the  dislocation  of 
one  series  by  others,  much  caution  is  also  often  needed.  For  example, 
it  does  not  follow,  as  in  the  subjoined  plan  (fig.  268),  that  the  fissure 

Fig.  268. 


*  Ab  regards  these  snbseqaent  faults,  which  have  commonly  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, they  are  seen  to  have  trayersed  deposits  np  to  the  chalk  inclusive.  A  very  con- 
siderable fault  of  the  latter  kind  {nee  Sheets  18  and  19  of  the  Geolo^cal  Surrey  of  Oreat 
Britain)  brings  chalk  into  contact  with  the  bed  known  as  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  one  of 
the  oolitic  series,  at  Mere,  Wilts.  Thus,  in  this  district,  there  is  evidence  of  an  east 
and  west  disturbance  between  the  deposit  of  the  coal  measures  and  that  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  series,  and  of  another  posterior  to  the  deposit  and  consolidation  of  the  chalk. 
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a  by  IB  posterior  to  another,  e  dy  and  has  shifted  it  at  e,  because  the  one 
line  is  continuous  and  the  other  not,  since  such  fractures,  under  fitting 
conditions,  may  have  been  contemporaneous  portions  of  some  far  larger 
dislocation,  of  which  these  are  only  minor  parts,  with  adjustments  due 
to  minor  conditions.  Such  apparent  shifting  of  one  fissure  by  another 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  those  small  complicated  firactures  close  to,  or 
forming  parts  of,  the  fissures  or  faults  themselves,  and  of  which  the 
following  (fig.  269)  is  an  example,  from  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall ;  small 
contemporaneous  fractures  in  slate  baring  been  fiUed  by  peroxide  of 
tin,  and  so  that  an  apparent  heave  or  shift  took  place  at  A,  A.  When 
such  appearances  present  themselves,  it  is  needful  to  ascertain  that  any 
mineral  matter,  filling  a  fissure  e  d  (fig.  268),  has  been  dislocated  and 
traversed  by  the  fissure  a  b. 

rtg.200. 


Evidence  of  this  kind  of  dislocation  mentioned  is  often  to  be  found, 
so  that  no  doubt  remains  of  one  fissure  or  sets  of  fissures  having  been 
first  formed,  and  also  altogether  or  partially  filled,  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  another  or  others.  Mining  districts  often  present  abundant 
opportunities  for  investigations  of  this  kind.  As  an  example  we  may 
notice  a  well-known  district  near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  where,  as  repre- 
sented beneath  (fig.  270),  granite,  ^,  slates,  ^  elvan  dykes,  e,  e,  e,  and 


a 


lodes  or  mineral  veins,  Z,  Z,  I,  are  all  cut  through  and  dislocated  by  a  fault 
a  by  one  of  the  great  cross  courseSy  as  they  are  termed,  of  that  country, 
having  northerly  and  southerly  ranges.  This  plan  is  also  useful  in 
showing  the  range  of  the  fissures,  e,  e,  filled  with  the  granitic  matter 
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(elvau)  introduced  iiiler  the  production  of  the  granitic  naBsee,  g  (p. 
689),  and  the  coincidence  in  range  of  parts  of  the  fissares,  ^  I,  of  tjie 
conntrj,  containing  copper  and  tia  ores,  and  snbseqnently  formed, 
since  they  traverse  these  elvana  in  the  vertical  section  downwards. 

With  respect  to  sections  in  any  planes,  the  horizontal,  for  example, 
in  cormtries  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  different  rocks  rariably 
utnated  »  respects  each  other,  or  by  fissures  ranging  differently  and 
filled  more  or  less  with  mineral  substanccB  of  various  kinds,  even  by- 
mineral  matter  which  has  been  r&ised  in  them  in  a  molten  state,  some 
eve  is  needed,  so  that  an  observer  may  properly  appreciate  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  parts  of  the  general  solid  rock  broken,  shifted,  and, 
u  it  were,  rubbed  down  to  some  given  plane.  Let,  for  illustration,  the 
following  section  (fig.  271)  represent  one  of  such  a  district  as  that  of 


Cornwall,  a  h,  being  the  surface  of  the  country,  e  e,  elvan  dykes,  and 
I,  I,  ly  lodes  or  mineral  veins.  Let  this  country  be  now  dislocated  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  section,  a'  b'  on  the  one  side  he  lifted  verti- 
oslly  above  a  &  on  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  level  a  b, 
though  the  amount  of  vertical  elevation  has  been  common  to  all  the 
lodes  and  elvans,  these  now  occupy,  on  the  surface  a  b,  very  different 
distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the  portions  of  their  various 
lips  or  underlies  intersected  on  that  surface  after  the  movement  men- 
tioned. This  will  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  plan  (fig. 
272),  supposed  to  he  taken  on  the  level  a  b,  all  above  it,  after  the  fault 
was  effected,  being  considered  as  removed  by  denudation,  as  is  com- 


monly the  case.     As  the  letters  and  figures  correspond  on  both  the 
section  and  plan,  it  will  he  found  that  while  the  lodes  11,  12,  and  the 
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elvan  e  1,  are  shifted  to  the  right  on  the  side  of  the  dislocation  marked 
B,  the  lodes  {  8  and  1 4  are  shifted  to  the  left ;  and  that,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  section  and  plan,  a  lode  or  branch  from  a  lode  V  0,  appears 
on  the  side  B,  which  was  not  at  the  surface  on  the  side  A,  so  that  three 
lodes  appear  on  the  side  B  as  continuations  of  the  two  lodes  visible  at 
the  surface,  on  the  side  A.  The  elvan  e  2,  which  was  close  to  the  lode 
1 4,  on  the  side  A,  is  apparently  removed  far  from  it  on  the  side  B,  and 
moreover  contains  the  lode  Z  5  in  the  latter  case,  one  which  was  far 
removed  from  it,  on  the  surface,  on  the  side  A.^ 

The  evidence  of  a  succession  of  iSssures  is  often  extremely  interesting. 
While  some  clearly  dislocate  and  shift  the  whole  of  a  mass  of  rocks, 
with  any  prior-formed  fissures  included  in  them,  others  appear  as  mere 
fissures,  with  their  walls  slightly,  if  at  all,  moved  from  their  former 
relative  positions  as  continuous  portions  of  the  same  mass  of  rocks.  In 
the  annexed  plan  (fig.  273),  one  of  the  mineral  veins  of  the  Charles- 
town,  Pembroke,  and  Grinnis  mines,  St.  Austell  district,  Cornwall,  it 

Fig.ars. 


will  be  seen  that  the  granite  boundary,  ^  ^,  as  well  as  the  lodes  I  Z,  are 
shifted  by  the  fault  or  cross  course  a  b  (the  same  circumstance  attend- 

*  Figures  of  this  kind  serve  to  iUustrate  the  apparently  contradictory  facts  some- 
times obsenrable  on  the  sides  of  dislocations,  denuded  down  to  a  common  IctcI,  where 
elvans,  or  other  dykes,  and  faults,  or  mineral  veins,  dip  at  various  angles  in  opposite 
directions.  In  the  illustration  given  in  the  text,  the  motion  has  been  supposed  vertical. 
As  such  movements  are  frequently  otherwise,  when  it  is  desired  to  see  how,  by  the  use 
of  such  sections,  explanations  of  apparently  complicated  phenomena  may  be  afforded, 
it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  have  the  sections  strictly  accurate,  and  proportional 
in  all  their  details,  but  also  to  make  the  movement  correspond  with  that  found  among 
the  rocks  themselves.  If  an  observer  will  paint  on  two  pieces  of  flat  glass,  a  variety 
of  sections  of  this  kind,  the  same  on  both  pieces,  so  that  when  held  together  they 
appear  as  one,  and  slide  the  glasses  on  their  flat  surface,  a  variety  of  interesting  cir- 
cumstances will  bo  made  apparent  as  to  the  consequences  of  fault  movements  in  diffe- 
rent directions ;  the  surfaces  of  ground  being  supposed,  as  in  nature,  to  be  denuded 
down  to  some  common  levels. 
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ing  the  fault,  e  dy  though  not  shown  on  plan  ;)  while  another,  and  sub- 
sequent fissure,  efy  traverses  the  whole  without  shifting  it. 

Fissures  are  often  found  to  split  at  their  ends  after  no  very  conside- 
rable course,  when  regarded  in  their  horizontal  range.  Of  mineral 
veins  so  divided  at  their  extremities,  when  viewed  horizontally,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  (fig.  274)  of  the  Wheal  Fortune  range  of  mines,  Breague 

rig.  274. 
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district,  Cornwall,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example.  The  main  lode  is 
there  seen  to  be  split  on  both  the  east  and  west  after  a  range,  as  a 
marked  fissure,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  (the  plan  is  on  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile).  The  lodesj  w,  are  those  of  Wheal  Friend- 
ship mine,  and,  if  prolonged,  would  also  fall  into  the  main  vein  of  the 
Wheal  Fortune  mines.  These  various  lodes  traverse  elvan  dykes,  e,  e, 
or  courses,  as  they  are  termed  in  Cornwall,  and  are  cut  by  faults  or 
cross  courses,  d,  d,  subsequently  produced.  It  should  be  remarked, 
with  reference  to  beds  or  other  arrangements  of  rocks  of  variable 
toughness,  traversed  by  fissures,  that  occasionally  some  care  is  needed 
not  to  be  misled  by  minor  appearances,  for  the  fissures  taking  lines  of 
least  resistance  may  so  run  against  or  along  harder  beds,  or  dykes  of 
mineral  matter,  as  to  lead  to  false  impressions.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
section  or  plan  (it  is  immaterial  which  it  may  be  considered),  a  fissure 
being  opened  from  d  towards  e,  and  encountering  an  elvan  dyke  a,  i, 

rig.  275. 
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might  have  resistances  to  the  forces  employed  so  adjusted  that  it  only 
traversed  the  latter  at  e,  passing  up  the  wall  of  the  elvan  dyke  for 
some  distance,  thence  taking  its  course  onwards  to  the  right  in  a 
parallel  line  c  e.  It  might  be  inferred,  and  in  somewhat  similar  cases 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  elvan  filled  a  fissure,  a,  b^  produced  sub- 
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sequentlj  to  that  noticed,  d  c  the  opening  against  the  elvan  on  the  side 
e  being  yerj  slight,  even  forming  a  mere  slide  along  the  old  plane  of 
the  fissure  a  b.  The  reverse  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  the  fact.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  kind  have  sometimes  occurred  as  respects  the 
intermixture  of  an  igneous  rock  locally  known  as  toaditane  (p.  583), 
and  the  limestone  associated  with  it  in  Derbyshire,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.  Caution,  therefore,  on  this  head,  is  occasionally  more  needed 
than  at  first  sight  might  appear  probable. 

With  respect  to  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  a  faulted  country,  and 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how  very  extensively  faults  often  prevail 
in  otherwise  undisturbed  districts,  their  occurrence  on  the  surface  of 
land  is  sometimes  such  as  to  remind  the  geologist  of  inlaid  marble  work, 
curiously  fitted  together,  and,  as  it  were,  polished  down  to  some  given 
plane.  As  a  piece  of  natural  inlaid  work  of  this  kind  the  observer  will 
find  a  good  example  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  the  coal  measures  of  Nolton 
and  Wood  appear  as  if  inlaid  among  faults  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south.*  As  to  the  smoothing  off  of  countries  traversed  by  faults,  these 
often  considerable,  so  many  regions  present  evidence  of  it  that  probably 
there  are  few  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  even  when  offering  scarcely 
any  bending  or  contortion,  which  are  not  more  or  less  cracked  and 
broken  in  some  form.  It  has  been  seen  (p.  416)  that  in  the  earth- 
quakes of  the  present  day  fissures  are  frequent,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  have  occurred  at  all  geological  times. 
Whether  faults  arise  from  minor  adjustifients  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
bending,  contortion,  and  squeezing  of  various  accumulations  being  re- 
garded as  more  considerable  consequences  of  those  adjustments,  or  from 
other  causes,  together  with  the  greater  plications  and  flexures,  they 
show  a  broken  and  dislocated  condition  of  that  crust  which  it  requires 
the  geologist  most  carefully  to  bear  in  mind,  when  endeavouring  to 

*  See  Maps  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  Sheet  40.  On  the  south  a 
considerable  fault  throws  the  coal  measures  against  lower  Silurian  rocks,  on  the  north 
another  brings  them  in  contact  with  Cambrian  rocks ;  both  one  and  the  other  class  of 
deposits  being  at  the  same  time  overlapped  by  them,  so  that  it  becomes  needful  to  hare 
a  clear  yiew  of  the  amount  of  the  overlaps  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  due 
alone  to  the  faults ;  no  difficult  task  in  the  district  mentioned.  The  foUowing  section 
(fig.  276),  north  of  Newgale  Sands,  N,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  coal  mea- 

Fig.  276. 

N 


sures,  6,  6,  are  brought  into  contact  with  purple  and  gray  sandstones,  of  the  Cambrian 
series,  a,  a,  by  the  fault,  /  A ;  c  is  a  dyke  of  igneous  rock  filling  a  fissure  traTersing  the 
latter  beds. 
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trace  the  facts  he  may  observe  in  connexion  with  deposits  and  their 
subsequent  movements  to  their  sources. 

As  illustrative  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  fissures  and  faults  in 
mining  districts,  which  usually  afibrd,  as  above  remarked,  such  good 
opportunities  for  their  study,  the  following  plans  may  be  fpund  useful. 
The  first  plan  (fig.  277)  represents  a  general  view  of  the  fissures,  whe- 
ther coming  under  the  heads  of  mineral  veins  or  ordinary  fissures  and 
faults,  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.     On  the  east,  there  is 

Fig.  277. 


a  tendency  of  nearly  north  and  south  faults  to  traverse  others  running 
east  and  west,  while  on  the  west,  fissures  usually  ranging  about  N.N.  W. 
and  S.S.E.,  cross  others  which  take  a  course  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E., 
or  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  It' will  be  observed  that  towards  the  great 
metalliferous  district  of  Cornwall  the  lines  c  c  c  take  a  direction  some- 
what parallel  to  the  general  range  of  land,  which  is  that  also  of  the 
granitic  masses  of  the  district.  Other  lines,  d  d  d^  are  observed  as  of 
importance  in  three  situations  (St.  Austell,  Marazion,  and  St.  Just 
districts).  The  fissures  and  faults,  c  c  c  and  dddy  contain  the  chief  of 
the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  the  district,  while  in  the  cross  courses,  Ibh^ 
those  of  lead"^  and  iron  and  some  others  are  commonly  found.  The  tin 
and  copper  veins  or  lodes,  a  a,  near  Tavistock,  have  a  more  east  and 
west  direction,  the  cross  courses  traversing  them,  b  by  having  a  some- 
what marked  north  and  south  range.  The  lines,  both  east  and  west, 
a  a  a^  and  north  and  south,  b  b  by  on  the  east  side  of  the  plan,  come 
under  the  heads  of  common  faults ;  one,  however,  of  the  east  and  west 
lines,  a,  near  Exeter,  being  connected  with  parallel  fractures  holding 

manganese.f 

*  The  lead  of  Cornwall  and  Deyon  is  not  confined  to  the  north  and  Bouth  fissureB, 
though  in  certain  districts  thej  occur  in  a  somewhat  marked  manner  in  them. 

f  The  following  section  iUustrates  these  faults,  one  of  which,  /,  can  be  traced  for  10 
miles  from  Poltimore,  on  the  east,  to  Vennj  Tedbom,  near  Posbury  HiU,  on  the  west ; 
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With  respect  to  the  relative  geological  age  of  these  fissures,  there  is 
evidence  that  those  having  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  on  the 
west,  c  e  c  and  d  d  dj  were  formed  anterior  to  those  traversing  them  in 
a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  since  the  former  are  not  only 
shifted  hy  the  latter,  hut  their  contents  are  also  broken  through  by 
them.     The  east  and  west  fissures,  a  a,  near  Exeter,  on  the  west  of 
Dartmoor,  were  produced  after  the  deposit  and  consolidation  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  that  district,  since  that  series  has  been  dislocated  by 
them.     Fissures  with  the  same  direction,  near  Watchet,  Somerset,  a  a, 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  the  plan,  were  produced  after  the  deposit  and 
consolidation  of  the  lias.     How  far  these  latter  may  be  contemporaneous 
with  those  containing  tin  and  copper  ores  on  either  side  of  Dartmoor, 
and  having  the  same  direction,  may  not  be  clear,  though  they  might  be 
supposed  to  be  so.     Be  this  as  it  may,  north  and  south  faults  have  dis- 
located the  chalk  with  other  prior-formed  deposits  (of  the  oolitic  series) 
near  Lyme  Regis,  Chard,  and  Membury  {p  b  on  the  southeast  of  the 
plan).     Taking  these  last  in  connexion  with  the  north  and  south  faults 
of  the  Mendip  Hills  district,  near  at  hand  eastward  (fig.  167,  p.  462), 
there  have  be^n  fissures  formed  in  the  same  general  directions,  north 
and  south,  at  two  distinct  periods,  in  this  part  of  Southwestern  England, 
one  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  posterior  to 
the  flexures  and  plications  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  other  after  the 
deposit  and  consolidation  of  the  chalk.     The  movements  of  different 
dates  in  east  and  west  directions  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  618)."^ 

a  minor  fault  or  yertical  branch  of  the  same  fault,  m,  running  parallel  to  it,  and  haTing 
afforded  a  large  quantity  of  yaluable  oxide  of  manganese  (at  Huxham,  Upton  Pyne,  and 

Fig.  278. 
Shutehays. 
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Newton  St.  Gyres),  a,  a,  are  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  th6  distriet,  broaght 
into  contact  with  the  coal  measure  sandstones  and  shales,  b  6,  of  the  8am6  oonntry,  in 
which  there  is  another,  and  apparently  parallel  fissure,  Z,  containing  sulphnret  of  lead. 

*  We  would  refer  for  more  ample  detail  on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  faults  and 
lodes,  or  mineral  veins,  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  West  Somerset,  and  a  part  of  Dorsetshire, 
to  the  Author's  Report  on  the  Goology  of  that  district,  1889. 

As  regards  the  range  of  east  and  west  faults  in  neighbouring  parts  of  England,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  the  considerable  fractures  having 
that  direction  near  Bridport  and  Weymouth  (see  Maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Sheets 
17, 18,  where  they  have  been  most  carefully  laid  down  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow),  traversing 
a  variety  of  beds  up  to  the  chalk  inclusive ;  in  the  latter  case,  therefore,  formed  daring 
some  portion  of  the  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  period.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  great 
disturbance,  having  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  seen  to  have  occurred  after  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  rocks  of  that  district  had  been  ac- 
cumulated. 
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The  foUowing  plan  (fig.  279)  of  part  of  GlamorganBhire  exhibits 
Domeroaa  parallel  &actureB  traversing  both  mountain  or  carboniferous 


limestone  and  coal  measures  near  Swansea ;  the  TOrking  of  the  coal 
measures  affording  the  needfol  eridence  of  many  faults  which  are  not 
BO  easily  traced  in  an  accumulation  of  such  a  general  mineral  aspect  as 
the  carboniferous  limestone  of  that  locality.  In  this  plan,  aa  a  repre- 
Bsnt  the  lines  of  faults,  A  the  coal  measures,  and  l  the  carboniferous 
lineBtone,  rising  from  beneath  them ;  s,  is  Swansea,  and  b  c,  Bristol 
Channel.  In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  to  mark  the  relative  date 
of  the  fissnres ;  and,  supposing  them  contemporaneous  with  those  baring 
the  same  directions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  they 
may  have  been  of  either  of  the  dates  previously  noticed.  It  may  not 
be  improbable,  however,  that  they  were  formed  after  the  deposit  of  the 
lias,  since  somewhat  more  eastward,  towards  Cwdiff,  in  the  sane  gene- 
ral district,  parallel  faults  dislocate  the  various  accumulations  up  to 
that  deposit  inclusive.* 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  portions  of  fractured  masses 
are  brought  into  contact  in  vertical  sectionB  by  faults,  the  following 
■ketch  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  a  simple  kind,  when  the  amonnt 

*  n«  obBBTTer  ia  referred  to  T&riouB  mapB  of  the  Geologiaal  Snrrej  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  muneronB  eiunplM  of  fanltt  tr*Tersisg  different  rocks.  Ore»t  care  hu 
baen  taken  to  htye  (him  properly  examined  and  iMd  dovn,  la  that  thej  maj  eventuallj 
OODititQte  a  bodj  of  OTidence,  of  an  aooDrate  kind,  for  h  doe  coniidsration  of  the  TariooE 
(Hilocations  which  the  rooks  in  the  area  of  the  British  Islands  uaj  haTc  suffered  during 
tlie  lapse  of  the  geologioal  time  of  which  saoh  rocks  uaj  b*  the  records. 
40 
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of  difference  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  dislocated  and  onoe-continuons 
beds  has  been  small,  and  the  fissnre  nearly  vertical,  part  of  the  bed  a 

Tig.  880. 


on  the  one  side  of  the  fault/,  being  separated  from  the  portion  a',  on 
the  other.  Faults  are,  as  may  be  readily  inferred,  of  all  inclinations 
as  regards  the  horizon,  being  sometimes  sloping,  as  beneath  (fig.  281), 


Fig.  281. 
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so  that  to  measure  the  amount  of  geological  dislocation  produced  by 
one  at  /,  the  distance  i,  extending  vertically  from  the  plane  of  the 
same  bed  a  (supposed  horizontal)  on  the  one  side,  and  c  on  the  other, 
has  to  be  ascertained.  In  some  coal  districts  faults  of  a  highly-inclined 
kind  are  said  to  double  the  coal  for  a  short  distance,  when  dislocated 
parts  of  the  same  bed  of  coal  have  been  worked  on  one  side  of  a  fault 
above  a  portion  on  the  other,  as  is  seen  by  supposing,  in  the  section 
above  (fig.  281),  a  bed,  a  c,  to  be  one  of  coal. 

In  some  districts  faults  are  observed  so  to  have  occurred  that  several 
portions  of  country  have  been  dropped  down  in  one  direction,  prolong- 
ing the  surface  appearance  of  some  rocks  beyond  that  which  would 
otherwise  have  happened  after  the  various  denudations  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed ;  portions  being  thus  preserved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  swept  away.     The  following  section  (fig.  282)  may 
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Fig.  282. 
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Bcnhole  Farm.       Bristol  Channel. 


a/b/h/hf  f  a 

be  taken  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  as  also  of  the  vertical  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  faults  near  Watchet  (a  a,  northeast  corner  of  the 
plan,  fig.  277),  previously  noticed.  The  deposits  dislocated  are  lias,  a, 
and  new  red  marl  and  sandstone,  b ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  parts  of 
the  lias  have  been  preserved  from  denudation  by  being,  as  it  were, 
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dropped  down  by  five  faults,/,/,/,/,/  (parallel  to  each  other),  into 
five  sheltered  deprefteioaB,  BOcceediDg  each  other  in  a  eonthward  direo- 
tion.  In  this  manner  valuable  coal,  in  some  coal  districts,  has  been 
preserved  from  that  removal  by  geological  causes  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  aaffered.  The  amount  of  accumulations  thus  preserved,  or 
the  reverse,  by  systems  of  faults,  is  a  subject  which  should^engage  the 
attention  of  the  observer  as  one  of  importance  in  investigations  of  this 
kind.  The  amount  of  various  rocks  so  circumstanced  is  often  very  oon- 
uderable. 

As  might  be  expected,  lines  of  faults  frequently  exhibit  minor  compli- 
catioD  and  even  disturbance,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  pres- 
sore  daring  the  adjustment  of  their  sides  after  the  action  of  the  force 
producing  the  original  fracture.     The  following  section,  easily  seen,* 

Vig-ass. 


of  a  fault  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  west  of  Lavernock  Point,  will 
illustrate  minor  complications  of  fracture,  and  a  bending  of  certain  of 
the  beds  acted  upon,  m,  m,  m,  being  minor  parts  of  the  same  dislocation 
which  has  traversed  earthy  dolomi tic  limestone  and  marl  a;  varieties 
of  dolomitic  limestone,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  /;  dolomitic  conglomerate,  g  (all 
these  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series) ;  and  lias,  L  The  beds  at  h  cor- 
respond with  those  on  the  left.  While  the  fractures  have  merely  broken 
the  former  deposits,  the  edges  of  the  lias  have  been  turned  np,  as  if  by 
s  certiun  amount  of  lateral  pressure.  In  some  faults  this  turning  up  of 
•  portion  of  the  beds  acted  upon,  occasions  the  observer  to  suspect  that 
ftfter  the  fracture  there  has  been  some  settlement  from  an  upraised  posi- 
tion (for  the  time),  prodncing  the  needful  friction  even  for  upturning 
tike  edges  of  beds  on  the  under  part  of  a  fault,  as  shown  at  m  on  the 
right  of  the  section  (fig.  283).  Usually  the  side  relatively  lowered  is 
found  raised  at  the  edge  in  an  inclined  fault,  the  consequent  friction 
turning  up  the  end  of  the  superior  rock  conformably  with  the  movement. 
As  a  vertical  section  may  only  give  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
parts  of  rocks  fractured  and  faulted,  it  is  desirable  that  the  observer 
should  search  for  the  direction  of  any  friction-marks  attending  pressure 
of  the  rocks  on  one  side  against  those  on  the  other,  in  order  to  discover 

*  RupMtiDg  iUuabktiMia  of  the  TsrioDi  geologiokl  phenomena  ootiaed,  the  ftathor 
faM  endekTOvrad  in  this  work  m  mnch  as  poBsible  to  select  such  looalitiM  ai  maj  be 
eatfjvMUd. 
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that  in  which  the  movement  has  really  been  effected.     This  investigation 
will  sometimes  lead  him  to  find  that,  though  the  general  plane  of  a  fault 
may  dip  in  a  given  direction,  the  movement  has  not  always  corresponded 
with  it.     Some  of  these  friction-marks  bear  evidence  of  the  action  of 
enormous  pressure,  more  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  dislocation 
may,  in  its  plane,  amount  to  several  thousand  feet,  and  yet  the  rocks 
thus  moved  against  each  other,  and  once  so  far  asunder,  be  now  closely 
jammed  together.     The  contents  of  dislocations,  whether  known  as  com- 
mon faults  or  mineral  veins,  often  present  beautiful  impressions  of  these 
friction-marks,  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  fractures,  after  grating  against 
each  other  in  their  movement,  having  finally  left  cavities  in  which  yarioas 
mineral  substances  were  accumulated,  taking  the  form  of  the  surfaces 
against  which  their  first  deposit  was  effected. 

The  filling  of  fisBure^  and  other  cavities  with  mineral  matter. — This 
subject  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as  part  of  that  relating 
to  the  changes  and  modifications  of  rocks  above  mentioned,  since  from 
the  filling  of  minor  cavities  and  fissures,  such  as  occur  in  or  traverse 
small  portions  of  an  accumulation,  whether  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin, 
much  change  or  modification  may  arise  in  the  containing  rocks.     The 
filling  of  cavities,  such  as  those  previously  noticed  in  vesicular  lava  and 
molten  matter  of  all  geological  times,  converting  a  highly  porous  and 
often  originally  light  substance  into  a  very  solid  rock,  effects  a  marked 
change  of  structure.     The  infiltrations  of  the  mineral  substances  into 
the  cavities,  in  these  cases,  become  important  in  the  consideration  of 
those  which  have  filled  various  fissures  and  dislocations  as  well  as  cavities, 
of  far  greater  size,  since  they  seem  to  point  to  the  solution  of  some  sub- 
stances, or  of  the  elementary  matter  composing  them,  and  to  the  power 
of  such  solutions  to  traverse  the  pores  of  rocks,  even  of  those  which  are 
considered  very  solid  and  compact,  in  a  manner  which,  at  first  sight,  might 
not  be  expected.     Let  the  observer,  for  example,  study  certain  of  the 
nodules  of  the  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  known  as  clay  iron^tonesj  in  many 
of  the  localities  where  they  are  obtained  from  the  coal  measures  of  the 
British  Islands,  opportunities  for  which  are  abundant  in  South  Wales, 
Monmouthshire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere.     While  in 
many  of  these  nodules,  the  cracks,  when  they  present  themselves,  as 
they  often  do,  in  the  manner  mentioned  previously  (fig.  227,  p.  668), 
only  contain  more  pure  carbonate  of  iron,  or  are  entirely  empty,  at 
others  they  are  incrusted  or  filled  with  such  substances  as  copper  pyrites, 
and  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron,  with  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  other  minerals  of  a  different  class.     In  such  cases  the 
observer  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  component  parts  of  these  sub- 
stances have  come  by  infiltration  from  without  into  the  cracks  of  the 
nodules  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  through  their  exterior  pores,  and 
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through  those  and  the  laminse  of  the  surrounding  argillaceous  shales. 
He  is  therefore  prepared  to  infer  that  these  bodies,  or  their  component 
parts,  were  in  a  soluble  state  when  they  entered  the  cavities  formed  by 
the  cracks  in  the  nodules. 

When  he  examines  the  minerals  which  have,  under  certain  conditions, 
replaced  organic  remains  in  various  rocks,  the  geologist  may  still  further 
be  prepared  to  regard  the  matter  of  these  and  other  compound  sub- 
stances as  being  introduced  in  solution  into  cavities  left  by  the  decom- 
position and  disappearance  of  mollusc  shells,  or  other  organic  bodies. 
Copper  pyrites  has  been  found  to  replace  the  shells  of  Spirifera^  at  Dod- 
dington,  Somersetshire* — sulphuret  of  lead  various  cavities  left  by  the 
shells  of  molluscs  in  the*  lias  near  Merthyr  Mawr,  Glamorganshiref — 
and  sulphate  of  baryta  portions  of  corals  in  the  mountain  limestone  of 
Cromford,  Derbyshire.  J  Sulphuret  of  iron  very  frequently  occupies 
places  of  mollusc  shells  in  many  rocks,  especially  those  which  are  argil- 
laceous, even  insinuating  itself  amid  the  matter  of  fossil  bones,  such  as 
those  of  saurians  in  the  lias,  and  other  deposits.  Silica,  as  might  be 
expected  also,  occupies  the  cavities  left  by  shells,  of  which  the  chalce- 
donic  replacements  of  the  various  shells  of  the  greensand  series  at 
Blackdown,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  are  beautiful  examples.  Even  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  many  fossil  mollusc  shells  does  not  always  appear 
to  be  that  of  the  original,  but  to  have  been  infiltrated  into  cavities  left 
apon  the  disappearance  of  the  matter  of  the  actual  shell,  the  particles 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  not  being  adjusted  in  the  manner  they  usually 
are  in  shells  of  the  same  class  by  living  animals,  but  as  they  would  be 
upon  simple  infiltration  and  crystallization  in  any  cavity.  Again,  in 
the  crystals  of  felspar,  decomposed  in  the  body  of  a  rock,  the  original 
substance  of  the  crystals  removed,  and  replaced  by  peroxide  of  tin,  even 
part  of  the  original  felspar  crystal  sometimes  remaining,  while  the  rest 
of  its  form  is  replaced  by  the  peroxide  of  tin,  as  in  an  elvan  at  St. 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  the  observer  has  another  example  of  the  inflow  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution  into  cavities  and  through  the  pores  of  the 
rock  in  which  such  cavities  may  be  situated.  In  fact,  looking  at  the 
subject  generally,  the  various  cavities  in  the  rocks  composing  the  crust 
Of  the  earth,  have  a  tendency  to  be  filled  by  mineral  matter,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  find  their  way  to  them  in  solution. 

*  In  this  locaUty  there  was  a  yein  of  copper.  The  ores  raised  were  principaUy  green 
and  blue  carbonates,  and  were  first  obtained  in  the  new  red  sandstone  conglomerate  of 
the  locaUtj  aboye  a  yein  in  the  Deyonian  rocks  beneath.  Homer,  Trans.  Geol.  Soo. 
London,  yol.  iii.  pp.  862  and  363. 

f  The  snlpharet  of  lead  is  much  disseminated  in  this  part  of  Soath  Wales,  and  often 
in  eayities.  It  occurs  in  the  cracks  of  fossil  wood  in  the  lias  near  Dunrayen  Castle,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  often  seen  in  coal  beds,  and  in  fossU 
wood  in  numerous  clays  of  different  geological  dates. 

{  This  fact  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  found  in  the  lead  yeins  and  other  oayities  of  that  part  of  Derbyshire. 
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Passing  from  these  cavities  to  those  produced  bj  cracks,  these  of 
minor  size,  and  confined  either  to  one,  two,  or  some  small  number,  of 
beds  of  sedimentary  deposits,  or  some  very  limited  Tolmne  of  an  igneous 
accumulation,  it  would  be  expected  that,  as  a  whole,  the  matter  infil- 
trated into  such  cracks  would  chiefly  partake  of  the  mineral  character 
of  the  rocks  so  broken,  so  that  the  substances  principally  filling  the 
cracks  in  limestones  would  be  calcareous,  while  those  amid  siliceous 
rocks  would  be  quartzose,  as  is  usually  the  fact.  From  the  preyalence, 
however,  of  particular  conditions,  quartz  veins  are  occasionally  found  in 
limestones,  and  calcareous  matter  among  the  siliceous  rocks.  This 
usually  occurs  when  the  limestone  beds  form  a  very  subordinate  portion 
of  a  sandstone  or  argillaceous  accumulation,  chiefly  composed  of  silicates, 
or  when  calcareous  deposits  predominate  among  those  of  other  kinds,  as, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  igneous  rocks  of  Derbyshire,  where 
the  vesicles  and  minor  veins  of  the  latter  are  often  filled  with  calcareous 
spar.* 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  filling  of  cavities  and  fissures  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  such  as,  not  confined  to  minor  volumes  of  rocks,  can  be 
traced  for  considerable  distances,  and  the  depths  of  which  are  unknown, 
an  observer  will  have  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  incrustations  of  the 
sides  of  such  fissures  by  the  substances,  which,  passing  amid  the  pores 
or  small  fissures  of  rocks  on  the  minor  scale,  are  ready  to  fill  up  or 
incrust  any  cavities  presenting  themselves,  no  matter  of  what  kind  or 
how  formed,  but  also  to  consider  the  kind  of  substances,  and  their  mode 
of  action  upon  each  other,  which  may  be  derived  from  various  distances 
and  sources.  Viewing  a  considerable  fissure,  in  its  simple  form,  some- 
what vertically  traversing  various  beds  of  dissimilar  rocks,  as  in  the 
following  section  (fig.  284),  a  to  /,  each  affording  some  different  or 
variously  combined  matter  in  solution,  and  confining  his  attention,  at 
first,  to  solutions,  the  geologist  has  a  more  complicated  problem  pre- 
sented to  his  attention  than  the  mere  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
through  the  pores  of  rocks  into  small  cavities  and  fissures  in  them.  He 
has  to  regard  not  only  the  probable  combinations  and  decompositions 
effected  by  a  mixture  of  substances  introduced  into  the  fissure,  but  also 
the  motion  of  the  whole  of  the  liquid  in  it,  according  to  temperature.* 

*  The  filling  of  cavities  and  small  fissures  in  igneous  rocks  by  carbonate  of  lime  is 
not  unfrequent,  even  when  calcareous  rocks  do  not  constitute  any  yery  large  proportion 
of  a  general  mass  of  mixed  accumulations.  Thus  at  Trecarrell  Bridge,  between  Laun- 
ceston  and  Tavistock,  the  highly  vesicular  rock  of  that  locality,  contemporaneonsly 
formed  with  the  Devonian  rocks  amid  which  it  occurs,  is  rendered  solid  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  from  adjacent  calcareous  beds  of  no  great  purity  or  importance. 
The  ready  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  sufficient  free  carbonic  acid  is  pre- 
sent, has  occasioned  the  passage  of  the  former  substance  from  the  calcareous  beds  into 
the  vesicles  of  the  igneous  and  juxtaposed  rock,  and  its  deposit  there,  when  unless  de- 
composed and  again  removed,  it  would  prevent  the  deposit  of  other  substances  pasdng 
in  solution  through  the  pores  of  the  rock. 
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The  fissure  may  either  be  one  through  which  waters  rise  to  the  surface 
of  land,  and  overflow  it,  thus  discharging  large  volumes  of  water  con- 

Fig.284. 


taining  mineral  matter  in  solution  of  various  amount  and  kind,  or  the 
liquid  may  merely  rise  to  such  a  height  in  the  fissure  as  to  remain  con- 
fined to  it,  and  the  portions  of  rocks  adjacent,  amid  the  pores  and  inter- 
stices of  which  it  may  also  enter.  According  to  temperature  also  will 
he  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  solubility  or  deposit  of  the  matter  generally 
in  the  liquid,  permitting  some  of  it  to  remain  in  solution  while  other 
parts  were  deposited,  coating  the  walls  of  the  fissures. 

The  geologist  will  thus  have  to  consider  the  probability  of  certain  of 
the  fissures  extending  to  depths  where  the  temperature  may  become 
very  elevated,  even  to  those  depths,  where  water,  notwithstanding  the 
great  pressure,  might  be  converted  into  steam,  and  numerous  substances 
be  vaporized.  No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  with  respect 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  efiects  which  would  be  produced  under  the 
cpnditionB  supposed.  We  may  expect  water  to  exist  under  pressure  as 
80ch  up  to  very  high  temperatures,  and  its  power  of  dissolving  various 
substances  in  that  state  to  be  so  increased,  that  many  viewed  as  insolu- 
ble at  those  temperatures  at  which  experiments  have  been  undertaken, 
would  become  readily  soluble. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Gustav  Bischofi*  on  this  subject  are  highly 
valuable.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  agency  of  steam  in 
volcanic  productions,  and  viewing  the  connexion  of  such  agency  and 
many  substances  found  in  mineral  veins,  he  found  that  when  galena 
(aulphuret  of  lead)  was  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  tube,  and 
Bteam  driven  over  it,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid 
were  evolved,  and  the  ore  reduced,  and  that  if  the  lead  thus  obtained 
were  wetted  with  distilled  water,  it  was  covered  by  the  carbonate  of 
lead.  He  remarks  that  some  substances  not  known  to  us  as  evaporating 
at  any  temperature,  are  carried  off  by  steam,  as,  for  example,  silica. 
Artificial  sulphuret  of  silver  was  found  to  be  very  readily  decomposed 
by  steam,  and  more  easily  so  at  a  moderate  heat.  At  a  temperature 
under  the  melting  point  of  *  zinc,  this  was  soon  effected,  and  the  silver 
effloresced  in  such  forms  as  to  induce  M.  Gustav  Bischoff  to  regard  the 
moss-like  and  filamentous  occurrence  of  native  silver  in  veins  as  very 
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probably  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets.  With  respect 
to  sulphate  of  baryta,  usually  termed  insoluble,  and  yet  so  frequent  in 
the  veins  of  some  districts,  and  in  a  manner  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
has  been  deposited  from  a  solution,  he  found,  by  experiment,  that  when 
heated  water,  containing  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  came  into  contact 
with  it  (even  when  the  temperature  was  not  much  elevated,  and  the 
water  was  only  slightly  charged  with  those  substances),  a  partial  decom- 
position took  place,  and  that  when  the  temperature  was  again  lowered, 
a  readjustment  was  effected,  sulphate  of  baryta  being  again  produced, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  was  previously  united,  returning  to 
the  soda  or  potash.  In  this  manner,  M.  Bischoff  remarks,  baryta  may 
be  separated  from  sulphuric  acid  in  the  lower  part  of  a  vein,  where  it 
could  be  exposed  to  the  needful  heat  in  waters  containing  the  carbonates 
of  soda  or  potash,  and  be  removed  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  vein,  and  be 
there  deposited,  again  united  with  sulphuric  acid.""  Such  decomposi- 
tions and  recompositions  are  evidently  most  important  in  explanation 
of  the  often  complex  contents  of  veins. 

When  we  know  that  certain  fissures  in  the  earth's  surface  result  from 
dislocations  so  great  that  beds  of  rock,  once  continuous,  are  thrown 
even  several  thousand  feet  distant  from  each  other  in  the  planes  of  the 
fissures,  and  vertically  to  the  stratification,  the  depth  to  which  some  of  these 
fissures  must  extend  can  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than  sufficiently 
considerable  to  afford  conditions  of  an  important  kind,  as  respects  the 
heating  of  water  in  them,  and  the  consequent  solubility  of  various  sub- 
stances not  readily  acted  upon  by  water  at  more  moderate  temperatures, 
even  to  the  solution  of  some  forming  parts  of  the  rocks  fissured. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Forchhammer  have  shown,  though 
potash  felspar,  one  so  frequent  among  granites  and  felspar  porphyries, 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  under  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  without  obtaining  the  potash  from  it,  that  when 
that  pressure  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  temperature  augmented, 
this  substance  is  obtained  in  solution. 

As  regards  fissures,  and  heat  at  their  greater  depths  sufficiently  con- 
siderable to  convert  water  into  steam,  even  under  great  pressure,  it  may 
occur  to  the  observer  that,  after  these  fissures  were  produced,  many 
solutions  percolating  through  the  pores,  or  amid  the  beds  and  joints  of 
the  rocks  broken  through,  would  endeavour  to  deliver  themselves  into 
them.  Where  they  entered  any  water  in  the  cleft  and  various  solutions 
in  it,  they  would  mix  with  them,  obeying  the  same  movements  from 
differences  of  temperature,  and  acting  upon  them,  or  being  acted  upon, 
according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  fissure  was  only  filled  by  heated 
vapours,  percolations  into  it  at  those  depth?  might  have  a  tendency  to 

*  Poggendorf  *8  Annalen,  toI.  Ix. 
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be  TsporJEed  also,  and  if  any  of  them  contained  matters  then  rendered 
insolnble,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  left  incruating  the  sides 
of  the  fisBnreB,  in  the  same  manner  that  stalactitic  incrustations  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  cover  the  sides  of  cares  and  fissures  when  the  water  is 
OTaporated,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  rendering  the  carbonate  of  lime 
solnble,  is  removed. 

Having  considered  the  fissures  with  reference  to  waters  dispersed 
amid  rocks,  and  finding  their  way  into  them,  as  would  happen  when 
they  rose  to  the  surface  of  dry  land,  or  were  opened  oot  only  to  situations 
where  they  did  not  reach  any  considerable  superincumbent  volumes  of 
water,  the  geologist  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  conditions  which 
wonld  obtain  when  these  fissures  rose  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either 
wholly,  or  so  that  the  sea  waters  could  readily  rush  into  the  clefts 
formed  partly  through  dry  land  and  partly  under  the  sea.  While, 
looking  at  the  present  distribution  of  land  and  sea  on  the  sorface  of  the 
earth,  many  long  and  important  fissures  could  be  placed  under  the  con- 
ditions first  noticed,  a  large  proportion  would  be  expected  to  occur 
beneath  the  sea,  under  those  last  mentioned.  If 
a  J,  in  the  annexed  section   (fig.  285),  be  the  "'■  '^  j 

level  of  the  sea ;  a  c  and  h  A,  depths  of  water ,  "  ~J..—  .  ^ 
»  e,  rocks,  such  as  argillaceous,  slates,  resting 
upon  or  raised  up  by  granite,  //;  and  A,  a  fissure 
tnversing  the  whole,  and  opening  to  the  sea- 
water  above,  the  latter  would  rush  into  the  cleft 
or  clefts  at  the  prolongation  of  the  fissure  to  the 
se»-bottom,  descending  as  far  as  any  temperature 
in  the  cleft  would  permit.  It  may  be  assumed, 
for  illustration,  that,  whatever  may  hare  been 
the  efiects  of  the  first  communication  between 
considerable  depths  and  the  surface  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  a  time  would  come  when  the  sea- 
water  could  enter  the  fissure,  unless  any  outflow 
of  waters  reaching  it  from  the  rocks  traversed 
oonld  prevent  it.  In  certain  situations,  obstruct- 
iog  conditions  of  this  kind  might  exist,  the 
fiasnres  answering  the  purpose  of  artesian  wells 
to  large  tracts  of  country.  Taking,  however, 
the  conditions  to  be  such  as  to  permit  the  en- 
trsDce  of  the  aea-water,  and  that  at  some  depth, 
Bnoh  aa  a  a,  the  water  was  converted  into  steam, 
notwithstanding  any  pressure  there  might  there  be,  the  saline  solntions, 
chloride  of  sodium  constituting  the  important  portion  of  tbem  (p.  45), 
would  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  temperature  existing  st 
•  a,  acted  upon  by  any  vapoora  rising  from  beneath,  h,  where  »  still 
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higher  temperature  might  prevaiL  The  prodaction  of  chlorides  of  a 
volatile  kind,  such  as  those  of  copper,  and  others,  might  thence  take 
place  to  a  considerable  extent,  such  chlorides  again  changed  into  other 
combinations  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  fissures.  "*" 

When  fissures  are  regarded  as  of  depths  so  considerable  as  to  extend 
to  such  elevated  temperatures,  the  geologist  can  scarcely  fail  to  turn  to 
the  evidence  respecting  fissures,  and  the  heated  gaseous  substances  dis- 
charged from  them,  during  earthquakes,  whether  these  may  traverse 
volcanic  regions  now  exhibiting  activity,  or  show  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  to  observe  the  emanations  which  take  place  from 
volcanic  vents  themselves,  since  from  such  sources  of  communication 
between  the  interior  and  exterior  parts  of  the  earth,  evidence  would  be 
expected  as  to  the  substances  vaporized  by  heat  beneath,  and  dis- 
charged upwards.  Neither  would  he  neglect  the  contents  of  thermal, 
or  as  most  of  them  are  termed,  mineral  springs,  since  so  many  appear 
only  to  be  the  condensation  of  vapours  and  gases  efiected  in  portions 
of  fissures,  when  the  temperature  becomes  sufficiently  lowered.  With 
respect  to  the  vapours  and  gaseous  substances  thus  discharged  from 
volcanoes  and  found  in  mineral  waters,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has 
pointed  out,t  that  the  substances   contained  alike  in  them  and  in 

*  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks  (Note  sur  lea  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  M^taUiftres) 
that  "  iron  as  a  chloride,  often  changing  into  peroxide  (specular  iron,  fer  oligiste),  is 
among  the  most  abundant  of  the  substances  deriyed  from  yolcanio  emanations.  Oxida- 
lated  iron  is  commonly  disseminated  in  the  layas  ejected  ttom  yoloanoes,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  exists  in  the  layas  consolidating  in  subterranean  cayities.  Iron  in 
the  form  of  an  oxide  or  chloride  is  necessarily,  therefore,  deposited  in  the  fissures  which 
yolcanic  emanations  trayerse  before  they  reach  the  surface."  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
also  points  out  copper  as  among  yolcanio  emanations,  and  it  may  be  obserred,  that 
chloride  of  copper  is  readily  yaporized. 

f  Note  sur  les  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  M^tallif^res  (BuUetin  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de 
France,  2de  s^rie,  t.  iy.  p.  1249,  1847),  wherein,  under  this  simple  title,  a  mass  ot 
important  information  will  be  found  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Adyerting  to  the  yarious  hypotheses  which  haye  been  formed  to  account  for  the 
filling  up  of  mineral  yeins,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks,  that  the  one  **  which  attri- 
butes ordinary  mineral  yeins  to  emanations  in  the  form  of  yapours  and  to  mineral 
waters,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  yaried  facts  obseryable  in  mineral  yeins,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  deyelopment  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  haye  long  been  obserred  as 
infiuencing  the  manner  in  which  the  metals  are  associated.  Substances  which  are 
usually  associated  haye  much  in  common  between  them,  and  often  exhibit  properties 
altogether  analogous.  Nickel  and  cobalt,  so  often  found  together,  much  resemble  each 
other  in  their  properties,  and  the  same  with  iron  and  manganese.  Antimony  and 
arsenic,  the  properties  of  which  are  so  analogous,  occur  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
firequently  associated.  SiWer  and  lead  haye  much  in  common,  and  are  yery  frequently 
united  in  yeins.  It  is  rare  to  find  silyer  unaccompanied  by  lead,  and  this  scarcely 
happens  except  when  the  silyer  occurs  natiye  or  as  a  chloride,  two  states  of  silyer 
which  most  differ  from  the  corresponding  conditions  of  lead.  It  is  still  more  rare  to 
find  lead  which  is  not  argentiferous,  the  most  widespread  ore  of  lead  being  the  sul- 
phuret,  the  properties  of  which  are  yery  analogous  with  the  sulphuret  of  silyer.  Lead 
and  zinc,  the  sulphurets  of  which  possess  analogous  properties,  are  found  associated 
together  in  the  form  of  galena  and  blende ;  and  the  same  facts  are  obsenrable  in  the 
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mineral  veins,  may  be  taken  as  19,  viz.,  potasaiumj  Modium,  cal- 
eiumy  aluminium^  manganesej  iroUy  cobalt^  lead^  copper^  hydrogen^ 
iOtconj  carbon,  borouj  arsenicy  nitrogen^  selenium^  sulphurj  ozygeuy 
and  chlorine.  The  substances  found  in  mineral  waters  and  veins,  and 
not  hitherto  noticed  in  volcanic  emanations,  he  notices  as  lithiumj 
hariumj  itrontian,  nutgfiesiumj  phosphorus^  iodincy  bromine^  and  fluo- 

When  the  observer  thus  directs  his  attention  to  the  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  the  production  of  fissures,  extending  to  portions 
of  the  earth  where,  either  from  any  inferred  high  temperature  at  con- 
siderable depths  in  our  planet  itself,  or  certain  conditions  for  great 
heat  in  portions  of  it,  such,  for  example,  as  the  source  of  that  in  vol- 
canic regions,  when  supposed  independent  of  the  former,  he  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  of  the  substances  occupying  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
beyond  such  slight  depths  as  the  reasoning  respecting  the  thicknesses 
of  various  rock  deposits  renders  probable,  nothing  is  ^nown,  except 
that  their  density,  as  a  whole,  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
rocks  at  the  surface,  since,  according  to  Laplace,  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  is  1'55,  while  that  of  its  solid  surface  is  only  1.  The  mass 
of  substances  forming  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  are  oxides,  those 
which  are  not  of  that  character  are  very  limited,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  find  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  fissures  under 
consideration,  or  so  disposed  as  readily  to  have  entered  the  cavities  of 
deposits  after  their  accumulation,  there  forming  combinations  other 
than  oxides,  from  conditions  prevailing  in  these  deposits,  or  to  have 
been  included  amid  the  igneous  rocks  thrown  up  from  beneath.  As 
respects  the  frequent  occurrence  of  certain  of  the  metals  with  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  other  substances,  which  have  been  termed,  with  reference 
to  their  occurrence  in  veins,  mineralizers,  their  frequent  combinations 
with  these,  under  conditions  that  may  often  be  inferred  as  those  which 
governed  their  original  deposit  in  mineral  veins,  secondary  actions 
having  effected  subsequent  modifications  and  changes,  is  highly  in- 
teresting. ,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  remarked,  when  treating  of  an 
initial  volatilization  of  the  metallic  substances  found  in  veins,  that  this 
hypothesis  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  metals,  properly  so  called,  are 
found  in  them  much  less  frequently  combined  with  oxygen  than  with 
sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  antimony,  tellurium,  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine.  "These  substances,"  he  observes,  " are  not  only 
in  general  volatile,  as  well  as  bismuth,  which  often  accompanies  them, 

gr«at  family  of  metals  occurring  in  the  stanniferous  yeins,  such  as  tin,  tungsten,  tan- 
talium,  &c." 

*  With  respect  to  the  substances  contained  in  mineral  waters,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
mentions  that  he  has  taken  them  from  the  works  of  many  chemists,  and  especially  firom 
those  of  MM.  Benelius,  Bischoff,  and  Kopp. 
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but  they  have  likewise  the  property  of  rendering  many  of  those  with 
which  they  combine  also  volatile.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  this 
property  has  not  acted  a  part  in  the  filling  of  the  veins."*  We  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  contents  of  fissures,  or  in  cavities  communicating 
with  them,  or  disseminated  amid  such  portions  of  rocks  as  may  be 
inferred  to  have  presented  the  ready  means  for  the  introduction  of 
mineral  matter  from  them,  some  substances  not  common  elsewhere,  and 
under  forms  and  combinations  often  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  well  as  those 
with  which  we  may  be  familiar,  as  more  or  less  forming  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  rocks  generally,  though  these  also  may  be  sometimes 
discovered  under  new  combinations.  The  geologist  would  expect  also 
to  find  numerous  compound  substances  which  he  might  refer  to  the 
reactions  of  certain  prior  combinations,  and  to  the  readjustment  of 
their  component  parts,  according  to  the  governing  conditions  of  the 
time. 

With  reference  to  slow  secondary  electrical  action,  caused  by  feeble 
currents,  M.  Becquerel  pointed  out,  many  years  since  (1885),  that 
various  compounds  are  produced  which  are  not  formed  by  the  usual 
kind  of  experimental  investigations,  disunited  elements  being  presented 
to  each  other  in  a  nadcent  state,  one  highly  favourable  to  such  produo- 
tions.t  He  observed  that  substances,  commonly  termed  insoluble, 
became  crystallized,  because  the  electrical  action  being  slow,  the  chemi- 
cal action  was  slow  also,  so  that  the  component  molecules  had  time  to 
arrange  themselves  according  to  the  laws  governing  crystallization,  an 
advantage  not  obtained  when  the  chemical  forces  have  more  intensity. 
M.  Becquerel  produced  various  minerals  by  means  of  these  secondary 
actions,  such  as  the  oxides  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  sulphurets  of  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  &c.J     The  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  as 

*  '*  These  bodies,"  continues  M.  £lie  de  Beaumont,  <*  are,  at  the  same  time,  those 
found  among  yolcanic  emanations,  and  also  in  thermal  springs,  and  their  presence  in 
the  yeins  contributes  to  corroborate  the  relations  preyiouslj  noticed  as  existing  between 
these  yeins,  yolcanic  emanations,  and  mineral  waters.'^ 

t  Traits  Experimental  de  r£leotrioit4  et  du  Magnetisme,  Paris,  1885.  M.  Becqner«l 
there  remarked  (t  iii.  p.  295),  that  "  it  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  oonceiyed  how, 
with  apparently  feeble  electrical  forces,  strong  affinities  could  be  oyereome  in  order  to 
decompose  bodies  and  produce  new  combinations ;  it  being  considered  that  the  action 
of  more  or  less  energetic  currents  should  always  be  employed.  As  soon,  howeyer,  ai 
the  electrical  effeots  which  take  place  in  chemical  action  had  been  analysed,  it  became 
clear  that  the  same  end  might  be  obtained  by  skilfully  employing  these  effects.  It  can 
be  readily  understood  that  when  any  yoltaio  couple  is  plunged  into  a  solution  which 
reacts  on  one  of  the  elements  of  this  couple,  the  particles  of  the  solution,  the  moment 
they  are  brought  into  play  by  the  operation  of  chemical  action,  are  then,  being  in  a 
nascent  state,  in  the  most  fayourable  condition  for  obeying  the  action  of  the  electric 
current  produced  by  the  couple." 

X  The  obseryer  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  mineral 
yeins,  in  those  experiments  in  which  M.  Becquerel  employed  a  bent  tube  in  the  form  of 
a  U,  with  clay  moistened  at  the  bottom,  thus  separating  it  into  two  portiosBy  in  which 
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shown  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel,  so  that  after  the  production, 
and  even  crystallization  of  some  substances,  they  were  again  decom- 
posed by  the  new  action  then  set  up  among  them,  appears  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  filling,  and  modifications  of  the  contents  of 
fissures  and  cavities.'*'  He  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  ^'  that  to 
obtain  an  insoluble  crystallized  substance  by  electro-chemical  reactions, 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  it  combine  with  another  which  is  soluble,  and 
afterwards  operate  by  means  of  very  slow  decomposition/'f 

In  1880,  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  to  ascertain  the  electro-magnetic  properties  of 
the  mineral  veins  of  that  metalliferous  district.;^  In  1837  he  treated 
the  connexion  of  electricity  and  mineral  veins  more  at  length,  chiefly 
referring  to  the  veins  in  Cornwall,  §  observing,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  mineral  veins,  that  he  found,  ^^  by  an  examination  of 
water  taken  from  different  mines,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  same 
mine,  that  different  varieties  of  saline  solutions  now  exist  in  neighbour- 
ing strata."  In  many  instances  the  proportion  of  foreign  matter  in  the 
water  was  very  small,  whilst  in  others  it  was  very  considerable ;  ^'  but 
I  have  not,"  he  adds,  "yet  tried  any  mine-water  that  would  not  produce 
very  decided  electrical  action,  when  the  native  sulphuret  of  copper,  or 
of  copper  and  iron  (copper  pyrites)  were  plunged  into  it,  and  the  voltaic 
circuit  was  completed.  The  very  superior  conducting  power  of  the  saline 
water  in  the  fissures,  in  relation  to  the  merely  moistened  rocks,  would 
always  tend  to  supersede  the  transfer  of  electricity  more  or  less  through 
the  latter.  The  contact  of  large  surfaces  of  rock,  clay,  &c.,  with  water, 
differing  in  its  saline  contents  from  them,  must  also  have  been  an  efficient 
cause  of  electrical  excitement,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
circulation  of  water  would  be  liable  to  very  frequent  changes  of  velocity, 

■olntions  were  placed  to  be  acted  upon,  wires  being  introduced  to  form  the  voltaic  cir- 
eait ;  as  also  in  those  in  which  he  placed  sabstances  in  a  tube,  afterwards  hermeticaUj 
sealed,  so  that  thej  formed  voltaic  circuits  in  the  tube  itself,  the  substances  acting 
upon  each  other. 

*  M.  Becquerel  remarks,  after  describing  some  substances  obtained  by  his  experi- 
ments, '*  that  aU  the  chemical  actions  which  led  to  these  compounds,  could  only  have 
arisen  from  certain  electrical  influences  possessing  little  energy ;  for  if  we  operate  with 
apparatus  the  action  of  which  is  too  strong,  all  the  elements  are  isolated,  and  no  com- 
bination is  possible.*' 

\  Traits  de  TElectricit^,  t  iii.  p.  29S.  It  is  remarked,  respecting  truncations  of  the 
crystals  of  certain  double  chlorides  obtained  in  some  of  the  experiments,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  the  crystals  are  perfectly  formed ;  "but  that  when  the  apparatus  has  been 
in  action  for  a  long  time,  truncations  of  the  angles  are  gradually  produced ;  whence  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  when  the  particles  of  the  crystallixlng  substance  are  less  abun- 
dant, the  force  which  determines  the  regular  grouping  of  them  has  no  longer  sufficient 
energy  to  complete  the  crystal." 

X  Philosophical  Transactions,  1880. 

{  "  Observations  on  Mineral  Veins  ;**  Report  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Corn- 
wall for  1886;  Falmouth,  1887. 
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in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  fissures  or  their  occasional  enlarge- 
ment, so  that  the  contents,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
would  be  subject  to  many  modifications."* 

The  contents  of  fissures  and  cavities  through,  and  in  roeka,  will  not 
long  have  engaged  the  attention  of  an  observer  before  he  will  find  that 
in  those  districts  where  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals  are  worked,  there 
is  not  unfrequently  a  marked  association  of  dissimilar  rocks,  one  or  more 
of  them  being  often  of  igneous  origin.  This  condition  is  far  from  being 
constant ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  which  has  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  miners,t  and  in  some  mining  countries,  much  importance  has 

*  Robert  Were  Fox ;  Report  of  the  ComwaU  Poljteohnic  Society  for  1886 ;  Falmontht 
1887,  p.  110. 

Adopting  the  yiew  of  M.  Ampere,  tluit  the  direcUon  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  dve 
to  the  circnlation  of  currents  of  electricity  tram  east  to  west  round  the  globe,  Mr.  Fox 
considers,  that  **if  fissures  happened  to  haye  opposite  horiiontal  bearings,  and  were 
equally  filled  with  water  charged  with  saline  matter,  the  electric  currents  would  be  de- 
termined, in  preference,  through  such  of  them  as  nearly  approximated  to  the  magnetifi 
east  and  west  points  at  the  time."  The  consequence,  he  conceiyes,  would  be  the  de- 
composition of  the  saline  substances,  and  the  determination  of  the  metala  or  base  to  tht 
electro-negatiye,  and  the  acids  to  the  electro-positiye  rock.  **Howeyer  alow,"  he  re- 
marks, *'  this  process  at  first  may  haye  been,  the  deposition  of  the  metals  would  cause  it 
to  become  more  and  more  energetic.  The  metals  and  metalliferous  deposits  would,  like- 
wise, react  on  each  other,  and  giye  rise  to  new  combinations  and  arrangements  tiU  th^ 
arriyed  at  a  state  of  oomparatiye  equilibrium.  This  may  be  said  to  be  very  mueh  tht 
case  with  the  lodes  (mineral  yeins)  at  present,  as  most  of  the  ores  which  are  capable  of 
conducting  electricity  yery  nearly  approximate  to  each  other  in  the  eleotricid  scale, 
being  more  electro-negatiye  than  silica,  and  many  of  them  as  much  so  as  platina; 
indeed,  the  gray  oxide  of  manganese  and  the  loadstone  are  electro-negatiye  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  Arsenical  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites  hold  rather  a  hi^ 
place  in  the  scale,  and  are  electro-negatiye  with  respect  to  purple  copper  and  galena, 
but  especially  to  the  sulphuret  or  yitreous  copper  ore,  which  will  produce  a  yery  decided 
action  on  the  galyanometer  when  connected  in  the  yoltaic  circuit  with  copper  or  iron 
pyrites." — p.  113. 

M.  Becquerel  considers  (Traits  de  rElectricitd,  t.  y.  pp.  168,  164),  that  at  a  certain 
depth  in  the  earth  a  multitude  of  electric  currents  exist,  with  yery  different  directions, 
the  general  result  of  which  would  produce  an  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  He  infers, 
that  these  are  produced  by  the  permanent  communication  kept  up  by  numerous  fissures 
through  which  sea-waters  percolate  either  to  the  metals  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  or  to 
metallic  chlorides,  causing  the  metals  to  take  negatiye  electricity,  and  the  steam  or 
other  yapours  positiye  electricity.  A  part  of  the  latter  electricity,  he  considers,  would 
be  carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  yolcanic  eruptions,  and  the  other  would  tend  to  com- 
bine with  the  negatiye  electricity  of  the  bases,  by  passing  through  aU  the  conducting 
bodies  which  established  the  communication  between  the  metals  or  their  chlorides  in 
the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances  that  fiUed  the  fissures.  Hence,  he  obserres,  a 
number  of  partial  electrical  currents  would  circulate  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  pro- 
ducing electro-chemical  reactions,  of  which  we  cannot  appreciate  the  whole  extent,  but 
which  certainly  would  giye  rise  to  numerous  compounds. 

f  This  somewhat  common  association  of  igneous  rocks  has  also  long  since  engaged 
the  attention  of  geologists.  Professor  Necker  adduced  abundant  eyidence  on  this  head 
in  1882  and  1838  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  March,  1882,  yol. 
i.  p.  892,  and  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1888).  fie  thenee  inferred 
the  filling  of  metalliferous  yeins  by  means  of  sublimation. 
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been  attached  to  its  practical  bearings.  In  the  same  countries  also  long 
experience  has  shown  the  miner  that  the  ores  he  seeks  are  more  likely 
to  be  found  amid  or  against  certain  rocks  than  others,  though  the  fissures 
in  which  they  are  found  traverse  several  different  kinds  or  modifications 
of  rocks.  It  is  very  desirable  that  an  observer  should  collect  all  facts 
of  this  kind,  however  ill-arranged  they  may  sometimes  be  by  those  from 
whom  he  may  derive  them,  and  however  needful  their  proper  classifica- 
tion, from  personal  research,  subsequently.  At  the  contact  of  certain 
granites  with  other,  and  for  the  most  part,  sedimentary  rocks,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  may  have  been  some  modification  or  alteration  of  the 
latter  from  the  intrusion  of  the  former,  fissures  traversing  them  are 
often  found  productive  of  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals,  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  worked,  provided  the  districts  generally  are  metallife- 
rous. In  other  words  such  conditions,  in  a  metalliferous  district,  are 
not  uncommonly  those  under  which  the  ores  are  the  most  abundant.  In 
the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  the  fissures  through  the 
junctions,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  junctions  of  the  granite  and  schistose 
rocks,  in  those  localities  which  may  be  termed  metalliferous,'*'  have  been 
found  to  produce  much  ore,  often  not  in  the  least  quantity  when  they 
also  traverse  dykes,  or  channels  as  they  are  locally  termed,  of  the  por- 
phyries and  granitic  rocks  known  as  elvans  (p.  589).  Those  irregular 
accumulations  of  ore  usually  termed  bunches  are  often  found  at  the 
junction  of  granite  and  schistose  rocks.  In  illustration  also  of  the  oc- 
currence of  similar  accumulations  of  either  tin  or  copper  ores,,  in  the 
same  mining  country,  when  a  fissure  traversing  schistose  and  porphy- 
ritic  dykes  (elvans),  passes  through  the  latter,  the  following  section  (fig. 
286),  across  the  lode  at  Wheal  Alfred,  Gwinear,  may  be  useful.  The 
elvan  dyke,  a  5,  is  about  300  feet  thick,  having  a  direction  about  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  and  dipping  at  about  an  angle  of  45°  northerly.  The  lode 
e  dy  dipping  at  an  angle  of  72°  to  the  north,  traverses  the  elvan,  a  bj 
obliquely  in  its  descent,  at  ef.  While  the  fissure  traversed  the  upper 
and  adjoining  slate,  on  the  north,  no  great  amount  of  ore  was  obtained, 
but  upon  entering  the  elvan  it  became  more  rich,  and  while  passing 

The  obserrer  will  find  the  connexion  of  igneoas  rooks  and  mineral  yeins  treated  by 
IL  £Ue  de  Beaumont  with  precision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  ample  detail,  in  hii 
"  Note  sur  les  Emanations  Volcaniques  et  Metallif^res/' — Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
France,  1S47,  2de  serie,  t.  It. 

*  In  iUnstration  of  the  different  distribution  of  chiefly  metalliferous  districts  into 
which  some  areas,  not  unproductive  of  the  useful  metals,  are  sometimes  naturally  di- 
vided, it  may  be  usefiil  to  mention,  that  Cornwall  and  Western  Deyon  may  be  separated 
into  six  ohief  metalliferous  districts.  1.  That  of  Tavistock  (including  Dartmoor,  and 
the  mining  country  of  Callington  and  Linkinghorne) ;  2,  that  of  St  Austell  (including 
the  granitic  mass  of  Hensbarrow,  and  its  schistose  skirts);  8,  the  St  Agnes  district;  4, 
that  of  Gwennap,  Bedruth,  and  Camborne ;  5,  that  of  Breague,  Maraxion,  and  Gwinear ; 
and  6,  the  district  of  St  Just  and  St  Ives,  comprising  the  granitic  country  between 
tlMBe  two  places. 
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throagli  that  rock,  the  ore  was  found  to  be  so  ahoDdant  as  to  afford  s 
ooDeiderable  profit.*     After  quitting  the  elvan  at  /,  in  its  descent,  and 


entering  the  slate  beneath,  on  the  south,  the  lode  became  poor,  and 
erentuall;  the  mine  iras  abandoned  from  the  scarcity  of  ore,  the  amount 
of  it  in  the  depths  not  repaying  the  cost  of  raising,  f 

The  connexion  of  bunches  of  tin  and  copper  ores  in  fissures  where 
these  traTcrse  elvan  dykes,  viewing  the  subject  generally,  is  well  known 
practically  to  the  Cornish  miners,  and  its  importance  aa  regards  the 
abundant  and  profitable  contents  of  the  mineral  veins  in  that  metallife- 
rous land,  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  many  places. {  An  observer 
may  sometimes  find  it  remarked  that  a  lode  is  split  up  into  strings  upon 
its  entrance  into  an  elvan,  and  it  may  also  be  stated  that  it  is  thence 
impoverished.  Usually,  however,  when  the  facts  are  well  investigated, 
it  appears  in  such  cases,  that  the  ore  itself  continues  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, occasionally  even  more  abundant,  though  so  divided  into  strings, 
branching  amid  fractured  and  highly  separated  portions  of  tho  elvan,  as 
not  to  be  so  profitably  worked  as  previously.  If  etvans  have  been  divided 
into  joints,  as  often  seems  to  have  been  the  case  before  the  formation  of 
the  fissure  traversing  it  and  the  adjoining  rocks,  it  would  probably  bap- 
pen  that  upon  passing  through  them  from  these  adjoining  and  less  divided 
rocks,  such  joints  would  be  the  courses  through  which  the  force  pro- 
ducing the  general  fissure  would  act,  multiplying  the  parts  of  the  general 
fracture  in  the  elvan,  so  that  when  filled  subsequently  by  mineral  matter, 
the  vein  should  appear  split  up  into  strings  where  the  elvan  occurred. 
If,  as  in  the  following  section  (fig.  287),  a.  country  composed  of  slate  a  b, 
be  traversed  by  an  elvan  dyke,  c  d,  having  a  jointed  stmctore,  and  a 
fracture,  ef,  be  made  across  the  whole,  it  would  be  expected  that  where 
the  fissure  was  effected  across  the  jointed  elvan  dyke,  the  solids  formed 

"  ThoBC  engaged  in  this  mine  reaped  %  proHt,  it  it  et*t«d,  of  140,000^  at  that  tine. 

t  The  width  of  the  lode  was  from  aii  to  nine  feet  in  the  slate  abort  the  ehu,  in- 
oreiued  in  the  Utter  to  25  feet,  and  decreased  in  the  slate  beneath  to  10  feet. 

I  If  the  observer  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  Qeological  Surrey  Map  of  Cornwall, 
he  will  find  numerous  examples  of  the  intersection  of  elran  djkes  and  mineral  Teins. 
The  pereenUge  of  cases  is  considerable  in  wbiob  these  intersections  are  aeoompaiiied 
bj  bonebes  of  ore  la  fur  quantiser. 
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in  the  latter  by  the  joints  would  be  much  dislocated,  so  that  when  the 
complicated  fracture  was  subsequently  filled  by  mineral  manner,  viewing 


J" 

such  contents  and  their  course  alone,  as  is  commonly  the  custom  in 
mining  countries,  the  vein  would  be  considered  as  split  into  strings 
at  X  g. 

The  mineralogical  modification  of  the  various  rocks  in  metalliferous 
districts,  very  commonly  bearing  the  same  names,  is  also  a  subject  of 
no  slight  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  miner,  since,  from  experience  in 
such  districts,  he  finds  that  when  it  presents  certain  characters  his 
chances  of  success  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  he  seeks,  are  con- 
siderably increased.  Thus,  in  Cornwall  or  Devon,  he  usually  prefers  a 
granite  or  elvan  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  decomposed.  The  parti- 
cular character  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  schistose  rocks  and  the  harder 
beds  associated  with  them,  are  also  carefully  noted,  and  from  experience, 
some  kinds,  when  forming  the  walls  of  the  fissures,  are  known  to  carry 
more  ore  than  the  others,  while  some  again  are  regarded  as  unfavour- 
able.'*' In  districts  where  the  rocks  are  more  generally  bedded,  excellent 

*  As  we  haye  elsewhere  stated  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &o.,  1S89),  in 
Gwennap  (Cornwall)  the  more  experienced  miners  seem  to  prefer  those  argillaceous 
beds  which  accompany  the  red  or  variegated  slates  of  the  district,  and  which  have  a 
fine  gntin  and  a  blue-gray  colonr.  Respecting  the  yalue  of  the  red  beds  themselyes, 
opinions  somewhat  differ.  Mr.  Came  states,  that  when  the  copper  lodes  in  Gwennap 
interseot  the  red  beds  they  become  unproductive,  an  immediate  change  taking  place 
when  they  pass  beyond  them  into  another  slate.  In  most  lodes  the  miners  have  their 
Ikroorite  kind  of  rock  or  country^  so  that  the  whole  tendency  of  their  experience  goes  to 
show  that  particular  mineral  structures,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  are  more 
&Toiirable  to  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  sought  than  others.  The  principal  lode  at 
Fowey  Consols  mine  would  seem  to  afford  a  good  example  of  ore  accompanying  a  parti- 
enlar  set  of  beds.  The  slate  in  this  produoUve  mine  dips  away  from  the  granite  of  St 
Blasey,  on  which  it  rests,  towards  the  east,  so  that,  as  the  lode  has  a  general  east  and 
west  direction,  the  beds  traversed  by  it  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mine  on  the  east  rise 
towards  the  western  end,  and  it  is  found  that  the  bunches  of  ore  accompany  this  dip, 
eoinoiding  with  certain  beds,  viewing  the  subject  on  the  large  scale.  The  mode  in 
which  the  gouan  and  other  marks  of  the  usuaUy  higher  parts  of  a  copper  lode  in  Corn- 
wall dip  to  the  eastward  in  this  mine  is  very  interesting :  gossan,  with  its  very  common 
aeeompaniment  of  native  copper,  green  carbonate  of  copper  and  gray  sulphuret,  de- 
seending  above  the  bunches  of  copper  pyrites  to  the  depth  of  about  600  feet  firom  the 
surface,  with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  mine.    It  is  often  very 

41 
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opportanities  may  often  be  obtained  for  studying  the  modification  of  the 
contents  of  the  metalliferous  fissure,  according  to  the  variation  of  the 
rocks  forming  its  walls.  In  Derbyshire,  for  example,  where  the  same  fis- 
sure not  only  passes  through  the  mountain  limestone,  often  with  its  asso- 
ciated igneous  rocks  (p.  533),  but  also  across  the  surrounding,  and  higha' 
accumulations  of  shales  and  sandstones,  the  lead  ore,  sulphuret  of  lead, 
that  chiefly  found  in  the  Derbyshire  veins,  keeps  generally,  though  not 
altogether,  to  the  limestone  series,  and  appears  most  prevalent  in  the 
upper  part  of  it.  The  igneous  rocks,  commonly  compounds  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  sometimes  dense  and  hard,  at  others  originally  vesicular, 
though  the  vesicles  may  be  now  filled  by  infiltrated  matter,  are  considered 
unfavourable  for  these  ores  of  lead.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  the  opinion 
of  the  Derbyshire  miners  was  that  the  vein  did  not  traverse  the  toad- 
gtanes  (p.  533),  or  blackstoneSj  as  these  igneous  rocks  are  locally  termed, 

difficult  to  conyej  bj  words  the  diflferences  in  a  rook  whioh  the  praotiaed  eye  readilj 
seiies  as  distinotiy^  in  these  cases. 

Begarding  the  changes  in  the  metallic  contents  of  the  Cornish  mineral  Teins  aeoording 
to  the  character  of  the  a<^oining  rock,  Mr.  Came  observes,  that,  *'in  Godolphin  the  lodes 
were  rich  where  the  kiUas  (argillaceoos  slate)  was  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  but  poor 
where  it  was  black.  In  Poldice  and  .Huel  Fortune,  the  lodes  in  the  killas  .eontinaed 
productiye  until  thej  entered  a  stratum  of  blue  hard  killas,  which  cut  out  the  riches. 
In  Huel  Squire,  the  copper  lodes  were  yery  productiye  when  in  the  soft  light-blue  killas; 
but  a  stratum  of  hard  black  killas  underljing  (dipping)  rapidly  met  one  lode  at  the  depth 
of  44  fathoms,  and  the  other  at  120  fathoms,  under  the  adit,  and  at  these  lerehi  both 
the  lodes  became  poor.  At  Penetruthal  copper  mine  the  lode  had  been  tried  mumccest- 
f^y  at  various  times  in  parts  where  the  granite  was  hard,  but  trial  being  made  where 
that  rock  was  soft,  it  became  one  of  the  most  profitable  mines  in  Cornwall." — Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  ill.  p.  81 ;  1827. 

M.  Foumet  has  remarked  on  this  subject  that,  commonly  in  Upper  Hungary,  the 
largest  copper  lodes  are  found  in  fine  clay  slates ;  that  in  Saxony  the  silver  ores  occur 
in  gneiss  ;  and  that  in  the  Hartz  certain  ores  are  intimately  connected  with  grauwacke. 
The  veins  of  Eonigsberg,  Norway,  are  sterile  in  mica  slate,  and  become  very  produc- 
tive  in  beds  known  by  the  name  of  Faalbctndre.  At  Andreasberg,  Hartz,  the  veins  which 
pass  from  argillaceous  slate  into  flinty  slate  lose  their  riches  in  the  latter  rock. 

M.  Foumet  gives,  from  the  information  of  M.  Voltz,  the  foUowiug  remarkable  example 
of  the  contents  of  a  mineral  vein  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  rocks  on  its 
sides : — The  Wenzal  vein  at  Furstenburg  runs  nearly  vertically  ftrom  N.  to  8.,  across 
many  beds  of  gneiss,  about  60  feet  thick,  dipping  east  Each  of  these  beds  forms  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  rock.  The  first  is  very  micaceous ;  the  second  passes  into  argiUaceous 
slate ;  the  third  is  homblendic,  and  scarcely  any  mica  can  be  detected  in  the  fourth. 
This  vein  is  shifted  in  the  depth  to  the  westward  by  several  cross  courses ;  and  it  was 
between  two  of  these  cross  courses,  distant  from  each  other  about  240  feet,  that  it  con- 
tained those  riches  for  which  it  has  become  so  celebrated.  In  the  first  bed  of  gneiss  the 
vein  merely  formed  a  nearly  imperceptible  string  of  clay;  in  the  second  it  suddenly 
acquired  a  thickness  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  was  composed  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
antimonial  silver,  red  silver,  and  argentiferous  gray  copper.  The  antimonial  silver  was 
always  found  in  large  masses.  In  the  third  bed  the  thickness  of  the  vein  is  preserved, 
and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  continued  in  it;  but  the  silver  ores  disappear,  and  a  little 
sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  only  ore  found.  In  the  fourth  bed  the  silver  ores  become  as 
abundant  as  in  the  second,  but  they  gradually  disappear  in  depth  and  are  replaced  by 
selenite  (sulphate  of  lime),  a  little  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  some  traces  of  pure  sulphur. 
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80  unproductive  are  they.*  It  is  now,  however,  well  known  that  the 
veins,  the  true  fissures,  those  locally  termed  rakeSj  pass  through  these 
rocks  as  well  as  the  limestones,  the  ores  being  commonly  absent  where 
these  igneous  rocks  constitute  the  walls  of  the  vein,  its  contents  in  those 
situations  being  composed  of  other  mineral  substances.f  Among  the 
limestone  beds  themselves,  some  are  considered  as  more  favourable,  as 
walls  to  the  vein,  than  others,  and  certain  of  them  in  which  much  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  occurs,  are  disliked,  and  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
unfavourable.  Though  the  veins  are  known  to  be  often  continued  into 
certain  shales,  not  unfrequently  black  and  containing  much  carbonaceous 
matter,  above  the  limestones,  and  though  these  shales  have  occasionally 
bomey  as  the  term  is,  a  fair  amount  of  ores ;  looking  at  the  district 
generally  this  is  the  exception,  and  it  is  a  still  greater  exception  when 
the  sandstones  surmounting  these  shales  contain  any  appreciable  amount 
of  them,  though  a  fissure  may  have  traversed  all  these  various  rocks, 
arranged  as  beds,  and  have  been  open  to  solutions  of  a  similar  kind  at 
the  same  time.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone series  is  the  most  metalliferous,  and  in  it  certain  beds  appear  more 
favourable  for  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  lead  than  others.  This 
seems  to  hold  equally  well  whether  the  sulphuret  of  lead  be  found  in 
fissures  traversing  all  the  rocks,  or  in  the  joints  and  cavernous  places  in 
the  limestone  series.  The  metalliferous  deposits  are  not  confined  to  the 
irregular  cavities  so  frequent  in  many  limestone  countries  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  but  extend  to  those  which  are  situated  between  the 
beds  themselves,  and  arise  either  from  the  partial  removal  of  clays 
which  were  once  interposed  between  some  of  the  beds,  or  from  the  ori- 
ginal small  spaces  between  them  having  been  enlarged  by  the  same 
causes  as  those  which  have  formed  the  other  irregular  and  greater 
cavities. 

Many  of  the  small  metalliferous  veins  in  the  Derbyshire  limestone 

*  With  reference  to  this  rock,  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  unfayourable  generally  as  the  wall  of  fissures 
for  the  lead  ore  in  Derbyshire,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  greenstone 
of  Deron  and  ComwaU,  commonly  of  much  the  same  composition,  may  be  considered, 
as  a  whole,  unfayourable  to  the  ores  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mode  of  occurrence 
of  these  greenstones,  as  to  proximity  to  granite,  intermixture  with  elvan  dykes,  and  the 
Intersection  of  cross  courses,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  slates  with  which  they  are 
aeeompanied ;  the  fissures,  moreoyer,  trayersing  them  haye  the  directions  and  are  of 
tha  same  kinds  as  those  bearing  ores  elsewhere.  Though  certain  mines  at  St.  Just 
might  be  considered  as  exceptions,  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  abundant  ores  rarely 
being  detected  in  the  greenstone  itself,  which,  from  the  dip  of  the  beds  near  St.  Just, 
often  appears  te  occupy  more  of  the  mass  of  rocks  there  found  than  is  really  the  fact. 

f  In  the  cases  where  a  fair  proportion  of  galena  has  been  found  in  fissures  through 
tho  ioadttanet,  it  has  usually  happened  that  the  yein  trayersing  the  limestones  aboye  or 
beneath,  and  sometimes  both,  contained  much  ore,  it  thus  appearing  as  if  a  superabun- 
danee  of  the  ore  found  its  way  amid  the  toadstone,  the  effects  due  te  the  limestone  being 
•iilSoiently  powerful  for  the  purpose. 
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are  but  joints  (p.  692)  in  that  rock  that  bare  been  so  open  a«  to  reeeive 
a  depoBit,  vbich,  when  sufficieotlj  composed  of  the  Bolphiiret  of  lead, 
tbe  miner  will  follow  in  his  workings.*  From  finding  these  above  « 
bed  of  teadttone  or  blackttone,  and  also  beneath  that  igneous  rock,  with 
no  connecting  joints  through  it,  the  impression  seems  in  »  great  measnre 
to  have  arisen  that  the  reins  did  not  traverse  the  toadttone.  The  can- 
ties  in  that  district  wherein  sulpburet  of  lead  has  been  discovered  are 
very  nomerous.  When  they  rise  throngh  the  beds  diey.are  nsoallj 
termed  ptpei,  and  when  interposed  between  them,  fl<U  works.  Upon 
studying  the  cavities  in  limestone  districts  of  this  character,  it  will  be 
evident  that  these  distinotioDs  are  not  always  very  applicable,  and  that 
irregular  cavities  rising  upwards  may  have  numerous  branches  &om 
them  running  amid  the  beds  themselves,  that  joints  may  cross  the  cavi- 
ties, and  real  dislocations  traverse  the  whole.  When  carefully  exa- 
mined, leaderB,  as  they  are  termed,  seem  always  found  in  such  situa- 
tions, so  that  dislocations  having  been  effected,  a  communication  was 
formed  between  them  and  the  other  kinds  of  cavities,  and  thus  any 
solutions  or  gaseous  matters  rising  throngh  the  dislocations  would  enter 
into  them.  One  of  the  largest  cavities  worked  for  lead  ore  seems  to 
have  been  that  at  Crich,  whence  a  few  years  since  large  quantities  were 
raised,  the  sulpburet  of  lead  encrusted,  as  well  overhead  as  on  the  ndes, 
by  layers  of  flnor  spar  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  two  very  common  vein- 
stone minerals  in  certain  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

If,  in  the  annexed  secUon  (fig.  288)  a  a'  represent  a  part  of  the  lime- 


stone series  of  Derbyshire,  and  b  an  interposed  bed  of  toaditone,  formed 
after  the  beds  of  limestone  a',  and  prior  to  the  deposit  of  those  at  a, 
and  that  i,  k,  m,  are  fissures  traversing  all  the  rocks ;  h,  A,  A,  A,  ordi- 
nary joints  in  the  limestone  which  do  not  traverse  the  toadstone ;  p^  p, 
irregular  cavities  in  the  limestone,  and  //,  the  common  interstices 
between  the  beds,  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  adjacent 
limestone  in  the  usual  manner,  in  solution,  a  variety  of  spaces,  diffe- 
rently communicating  with  each  other,  may  be  all  filled  with  mineral 
matter  contemporaneously  derived  from  the  same  supply,  and  be  all 
known  by  different  terms  among  the  miners.      The  fissures  g,  i,  d,  k, 

'e  which  the  Derbyshire  miner*  term  tiriat. 
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and  c  my  would  be  the  channels  through  which  the  various  mineral  sub- 
stances introduced  from  beneath  could  pass  into  the  irregular  cavities 
P  P  {P^P^)i  ^^^  enlarged  spaces  between  the  beds  /,  /  {flat  work\  and 
into  the  joints  A,  A,  A,  h  (skrins) ;  all  these  varieties  of  open  spaces 
occasionally  intermingled,  according  as  they  locally  occurred.  The 
main  fissures  would  be  considered  as  passing  through  all  the  rocks, 
while  the  joints,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  might  terminate 
at  the  toadstone.'*' 

Of  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  lead  in  spaces  between  beds  which 
were  open  when  they  and  the  other  contents  of  such  cavities  were  accu- 
mulated, that  at  Fawnog,  two  miles  west  from  Mold,  Flintshire,  may  be 
selected  as  an  instructive  example.  From  the  information  of  Mr. 
Warington  Smyth,  it  appears  that  after  some  unprofitable  search  for 
lead  in  shallow  workings  between  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  its 
covering  of  the  arenaceous  rocks  known  as  millstone  gritj  it  was  disco- 
vered that  ore  was  abimdantly  distributed  in  a  flatj  or  streak  of  ore, 
between  these  rocks,  the  streak  being  elongated  on  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
that  of  many  of  the  prevailing  fissures,  containing  lead,  in  the  adjoining 
country.  By  following  this  "flat"  downwards,  on  the  dip  of  the  beds, 
many  thousand  tons  of  very  excellent  sulphuret  of  lead  were  obtained 
in  a  few  years.  Subsequently,  another  mining  company  stmk  a  shaft 
still  further  upon  the  dip  of  the  beds,  and  cut  the  same  kind  of  deposit 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  plane  between  the  millstone  grit  and  car- 
boniferous limestone.  From  this  other  streak,  or  flat  of  ore,  several 
thousand  tons  were  also  raised  in  a  few  years.  The  ground  being  thus 
proved  for  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  pierced  by  several  shafts,  a  very 
good  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  extensive  occurrence  of  a  metalli- 
ferous deposit  between  two  different  kinds  of  rock,  and  probably  also 
after  their  deposit,  the  accumulation  of  the  lead  ore  being  simply  in  a 
cavity  partially  existing  between  dissimilar  beds,  instead  of  in  a  vertical 
fissure.f 

*  The  joint  fiBsures  through  the  toadstone  appear  to  be  very  few  when  compared 
with  those  in  the  limestone.  Although  to  render  the  complicated  mode  of  occurrence 
•omewhat  more  clear,  the  joints  alone  are  noticed  in  the  section  (fig.  288),  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire,  and  independently  of  the  joints,  the  fractures, 
when  a  main  dislocation  was  effected,  seem  to  haye  been  more  extensive  in  the  lime- 
•tone  than  in  the  toadstone,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  application  of  the  same 
foroe  to  bodies  so  different  in  tenacity,  so  that  the  same  crack  is  more  ramified  in  the 
«M  than  in  the  other,  and  the  minor  fractures  appear  to  terminate  at  the  toadstone. 

f  Warington  Smyth,  MSS.,  who  further  adds,  that  the  underlying  limestone  is  semi- 
erystalline  and  gray,  abounding  in  stems  of  encrinites,  and  occasionally  pierced  by 
**  swallow-holes,"  or  water  channels  running  in  yarious  directions,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  smooth  except  where  projecting  fossils  are  found  showing  their  better  resistance  to 
the  power  which  removed  their  once-containing  limestone.  The  roof  (millstone  grit) 
is  generally  a  sand,  partially  calcareous  (also  containing  stems  of  encrinites),  about 
18  feet  thick,  surmounted  by  a  bed  of  hard  sandstone  80  to  86  feet  deep ;  this  succeeded 
by  Yarious  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds,  amid  which  there  are  occasional  lenticular 
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As  regards  the  deposits  of  mineral  matter,  including  those  of  the 
useful  metals,  in  joints  of  rocks  (and  the  crossing  of  small  veins  is 
sometimes  little  else  than  the  latter),  the  partial  filling  of  joints,  tra- 
versing alike  granite,  the  veins  from  it,  and  the  schistose  rocks  through 
which  it  has  been  protruded,  may  be  easily  studied  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  Cornwall.  The  joints,  well  exposed  from  the  insular  position 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  from  the  united  action  of  the  sea  and  at- 
mosphere, give  the  granite  the  false  appearance  of  being  regularly 
divided  into  vertical  beds,  ranging  about  E.  10°  N.,  and  W.  10°  S.  A 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  granite  is  clearly  perceptible  towards  the 
joints,  and  in  them  are  found  quartz,  mica,  topaz,  apatite  (phosphate  of 
lime),  peroxide  of  tin,  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron),  tin  pyrites  (sulphuret 
of  tin  and  copper),*  schorl,  and  occasionally  other  minerals.  These 
are  but  mineral  veins  of  a  particular  kind,  and  on  the  small  scale.  As 
to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  it  is  one  of  the  common  ores  in  the  fissure  veins 
of  the  vicinity ;  and  as  to  wolfram,  more  of  it  accompanies  the  tin  ores 
in  certain  parts  of  Cornwall  than  is  convenient  for  the  miner.  Quarts 
is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  open  spaces,  sometimes  crystallized, 
at  others  filling  the  joint  wholly  to  its  sides.  Where  these  joints  tra- 
verse the  granite  veins,  and  the  adjoining  (altered)  schistose  rocks,  they 
sometimes  also  present  interesting  examples  of  difierences  in  their  con- 
tents, according  to  the  kind  of  rock  forming  their  walls.  .  The  following 
plan  (fig.  289)  is  one  part  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  (N.E.  side),  wherein 
the  granite  veins,  a,  a,  a,  are  seen  to  traverse  the  altered  slate  rocks 
(which  are  shaded),  a  small  included  portion  of  the  latter  being  seen  in 
the  largest  granite  vein  at  c.  A  joint,  J,  J,  traverses  both  the  granite 
veins  and  the  schistose  rock,  and  d  d  h  a  parallel  joint  less  wide.  The 
latter  is  filled  with  mica  where  it  crosses  the  slate,  but  contains  also 

masses  of  limestone.  The  flat  itself  was  composed  of  light-coloured  argillaceous  matter, 
from  15  inches  to  8  feet  in  thickness ;  the  metalliferous  portion  averaging  14  inches 
thick,  but  in  some  places  attaining  the  full  height  of  8  feet,  and  consisting  entirely  of 
sulphuret  of  lead.  Several  streaks  of  ore  were  found  with  the  same  general  direction. 
The  third  "flat"  found  (working  in  1849)  was  often  surmounted  by  6  or  8  inches  of 
compact  carbonate  of  lead.  "  The  fact,"  observes  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  *♦  of  strings 
of  ore  from  the  main  *  flat'  having  been  traced  for  30  feet  downwards  amid  the  lime- 
stone, and  18  feet  into  the  arenaceous  beds  above,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  has  been  efi^ected  subsequently  to  the  deposit  of  the 
millstone  grit."  As  to  the  loose  sandy  character  of  the  surmounting  bed  of  rock,  this 
would  readily  arise  either  from  the  decomposition  of  the  millstone  grit  above,  while  the 
lead  ore  was  being  deposited,  or  ftrom  subsequent  decomposition  by  the  passage  of 
water  amid  its  cementing  calcareous  particles. 

*  The  variety  of  tin  pyrites  which  we  thence  obtained  also  contained  zinc.     The  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  of  specimens  of  this  mineral  f^om  St  Michael's  Mount : — 

Tin,  .....    .     81-618 

Copper,      ....    28-649 

Zino» 10118 

Iron, 4-790 

^•- •    •    •    29*929 


I 


CABaLAZI    TIN    MINE,    CORITVALL. 


qnsrtz,  and  is  even  occaaionally  altogether  cemented  together  by  that 
mineral  where  it  traverses  the  granite  veins. 


The  long-celebrated  Garglaze  tin  mine,  near  St.  Austell,  Goravall, 
also  shows  joints  filled  with  mineral  matter,  inclading  peroxide  of 
tin.  Many  of  these  have  been  worked  profitably,  the  granite  in  which 
they  occur  being  soft  from  decomposition.  The  granite  being  also 
white,  these  joint  veins,  composed  of  black  schorl  and  peroxide  of  tin, 
mingled  with  quartz,  have  a  marked  appearance,  as  represented  in  the 
uinezed  sketch  (fig.  290).  A  large  portion  of  these  linos  will  be  found 
dipping  beneath  the  adjoining  slates,  as  is  usual  with  joint  lines  bound- 
ing the  masses  of  Devonian  and  Cornish  granite,  and  they  are  crossed 
by  other  joint  lines,  also  in  the  usual  manner.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  granite  country  on  the  north  of  St.  Austell,  particularly  in 


the  vicinity  of  Hensborongh,  exhibits  similar  strings,  in  which  schorl 
and  peroxide  of  tin  are  intermixed,  and  so  agree  with  lines  repr^ 
senting  joints,  that  they  appear  little  else  ^so  than  the  filling  of  spaces 
among  such  divisional  planes  by  mineral  substances  finally  mnch  harder 
than  the  granite  amid  which  they  were  deposited,  the  latter  having 
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become  to  a  considerable  extent  decomposed.'*'  With  respect  to  the 
schorl  in  these  joint  veins,  the  obserrer  will  find,  upon  studying  many 
of  the  highly  schorlaceous  portions  of  the  Devonian  and  Cornish  granites, 
at  their  boundaries  towards  the  slates,  or  surrounding  bosses  of  them, 
that  it  may  often  be  found  occupying  a  position  near  the  joints,  and, 
with  quartz,  sometimes  entirely  filling  up  the  space  between  their  walls, 
both  minerals  appearing  to  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  granite. 

Not  only  are  certain  minerals,  including  the  ores  of  the  useful  nlietalB, 
found  in  a  fissure  more  frequently  adhering  to,  or  accumulated  near, 
particular  rocks  or  modifications  of  the  same  rock,  in  the  manner  above 
noticed,  but  also  in  some  districts,  where  more  ores  than  one  occur  in 
sufficient  abimdance  to  be  profitably  worked,  so  that  the  ground  is 
well  explored,  fissures  in  given  directions  are  observed  to  contain  certain 
of  these  minerals  more  than  others.  Even  as  regards  these  also,  there 
would  appear  to  have  frequently  been  conditions  under  which  minerals, 
chiefly  foimd  in  fissures  taking  given  directions,  were  accumulated  more 
in  some  parts  of  the  same  fissure  than  in  others.  The  mining  districts 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  this  respect, 
though  similar  facts  are  well  known  in  other  mining  countries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

Referring  back  to  one  of  those  districts  (fig.  216,  p.  540),  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  fissures,  Vj  Vy  t;,  having  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  thi^ 
the  tin  and  copper  ores  are  obtained  in  profitable  abundance,  while 
those  ranging  northerly  and  southerly,  dj  d,  d,  often  contain  the  ores 
of  lead,  iron,  and  some  others.  There  are  exceptions,  but,  as  a  whole, 
this  distribution  of  ores  is  somewhat  marked.  Upon  careful  investiga- 
tion it  has  been  found  that  the  north  and  south  dislocations  have  been 
formed  subsequently  to  those  having  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction, 
the  proof  being  (p.  618),  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  have  been 
broken  through,  as  well  as  the  rocks  forming  their  walls,  and  that  new 
matter  has  been  acciunulated  in  the  new  fissures.  The  observer  has, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  direction  of  the 
fissures,  but  also  the  difierence  in  time  when  each  of  the  two  sets  may 
have  been  produced,  so  that  if  at  one  time  the  conditions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ores  of  tin  and  copper  prevailed,  and  those  of  other  ores  at 
another,  the  opportunity  for  the  production  of  various  ores  in  all  the 
fissures  were  not  contemporaneous,  but  difierent.  This  circumstance 
has  to  be  fully  regarded,  as  well  as  any  influences,  causing  the  deposit 

*  The  works  upon  these  small  joint  veins  and  upon  the  fissure  veins  also  traversing 
the  country,  the  channels  it  may  have  been  through  which  part,  at  least,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  former  have  been  derived,  are  very  extensive  in  that  part  of  Cornwall,  the 
tin  ore  having  been  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  granite  of  the  district  being  easily 
worked,  from  its  state  of  decomposition. 
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of  certain  substances,  which  the  direction  of  a  fissure  itself  might  occa- 
sion.* 

Taking  certain  minerals  for  study,  and  especially  the  ores  of  the 
useful  metals,  the  observer  will  often  find  much  of  interest  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  distributed,  as  it  were,  contemporaneously  in  the 
same  fissure.  Certain  combinations  of  rocks  will  sometimes  suggest 
themselves,  if  not  as  the  chief  cause,  at  least  as  among  the  conditions 
which  may  have  assisted  in  rendering  the  ores  of  one  metal  more  abun- 
dant than  those  of  another  in  the  range  of  parts  of  the  same  mineral 
vein.  At  other  times  this  view  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  facts 
observed.  The  continuation  of  the  great  Grinnis  lode,  running  from 
the  coast  near  Grinnis  Island  into  the  granite,  may  be  noticed  as  an 
example  of  the  same  fissure  being  cupriferous  amid  the  slate  country, 
and  chiefly  stanniferous  towards  the  granite.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  tin  and  copper  ores  in  Gornwall,  certain  of  the  copper 
mines  in  that  county  are  well  known  to  have  been  worked  for  tin  upon 
their  backSy  as  the  upper  parts  of  mineral  veins  are  often  termed  in 
some  mining  districts,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  when  the  copper  ore 
was  attained  beneath,  such  ores  not  being  considered  as  worth  raising 
at  that  timet  Some  of  these  cases  would  not  appear,  as  will  be  here- 
after seen,  to  justify  the  view  that  the  tin  ores  occurred  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  of  copper,  but  they  nevertheless  seem  to  show  that  tin 
ores  were  present  in  the  higher  parts  of  these  lodes,  and  were  scarce, 
if  not  absolutely  absent,  beneath.l 

Points  of  this  kind  in  connexion  with  other  ores  are  also  well  known, 

*  The  study  of  the  different  fissures  in  OomwaU,  some  containing  ores,  others  not, 
induced  Mr.  Game,  in  1822  (Trans.  Geol.  Society  of  OomwaU,  yol.  ii.)  to  class  them 
under  eight  diyisions,  on  the  principle  that  the  fissures  of  one  epoch  had  a  giyen  direc- 
Uon^  and  were  only  cut  through  by  those  of  subsequent  time^.  By  eatt  and  wett  lodes 
Mr.  Came  says  that  he  means  **  metalliferous  yeins  whose  direction  is  not  more  than 
SO^  firom  those  points ;  by  contra-lodety  metalliferous  veins  whose  direction  is  from  80° 
to  60°  firom  east  and  west ;  and  by  ctoh  courtu,  yeins  whose  direction  is  not  more  than 
90°  or  40°  from  north  and  south." 

f  BIr.  Game  (Copper  Mining  of  ComwaU ;  Trans.  Qeol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  yol.  iii.  p. 
87)  notices  Wheal  Damsel  and  Wheal  Spinster  copper  mines  as  instances  where  the 
npper  parts  of  the  yeins  were  taken  away  for  the  tin  they  contained.  **The  granite 
walla  of  the  lode  are  still  yisible,"  he  remarks,  '*at  the  surface  and  to  the  depth  of 
tluree  or  four  fathoms,  haying  a  space  of  about  4  feet  between  them.  It  is  probable, 
tliat  if  the  rubbish  were  taken  away  the  space  would  be  found  to  extend  to  the  depth, 
perhaps,  of  10  fathoms  (60  feet),  or  as  deep  as  the  ancient  miners  could  go  without 
b^g  obstructed  by  water.  Froi^  this  space  the  fine  gossan  of  the  copper  lode  was 
wholly  taken  away,  and  the  tin  ore  extracted  from  it." 

X  At  Dolooath  mine,  Camborne,  one  which  has  been  h)ng  in  work,  it  has  lately  been 
found  that  tin  occurred  in  profitable  quantities  in  the  depth  after  the  yein  had  been 
worked  chiefly  for  copper,  the  higher  portions  haying  formerly  ftimished  tin  as  the 
principal  ore.  The  ores  of  copper  and  tin  are  sometimes  more  mixed  in  Cornish  mines 
than  the  distinctiye  names  of  '<  copper  lode"  or  *<  tin  lode"  would  lead  those  not  fami- 
liar with  those  mines  to  suppose. 
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and  require  similar  attention,  as,  for  instance,  the  frequent  presence  of 
copper  pyrites  on  the  backs  of  many  of  the  lead  veins  in  Cardiganshire 
(Goginan,  Cwm  Sebon,  and  others).  In  veins  of  mixed  ores  of  different 
metals,  where  some  of  each  are  found  disseminated  through  them,  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  ores  is  sometimes  found  most  materially 
modified  at  different  depths,  and  this  occasionally  even  to  a  certain 
extent  irrespective  of  the  kinds  of  rock  forming  the  walls  of  the  veins, 
though  this  influence  requires  always  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind. 
Thus  with  some  ores  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
well-known  Ecton  mine,  Staffordshire,  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  was  found 
most  abundant  in  the  depth,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  occupied  a  central 
position,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  was  found  in  the  higher  parts.^  In  the 
Spital  vein  at  Schemnitz,  according  to  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  where 
the  sulphurets  of  silver  and  lead  are  raised,  though  the  latter  is  argen- 
tiferous beneath,  the  ores  towards  the  higher  portions  of  the  vein  are 
chiefly  sulphurets  and  other  ores  of  silver,  in  which  either  lead  is  scarce 
or  absent. 

In  this  kind  of  investigation  it  is  very  requisite  that  the  observer 
should  regard  not  only  the  kinds  of  rock  which  may  be  traversed  by 
the  veins  as  above  noticed,  but  also  the  decomposition  and  changes 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  a  fissure,  or  other  cavity,  after  some 
original  condition  of  its  contents,  a  subject  itself  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. There  are  certain  facts  known  which  appear  clearly  to  show 
material  changes  and  modifications  from  a  previous  state  of  mineral 
veins,  among  which  those  from  surface  influences  are  often  most  marked. 
In  veins  where  copper  pyrites  is  abundant,  for  instance,  the  changes 
from  decomposition  often  extend  to  depths  more  considerable  than  at 
first  might  be  expected.  This  ore,  essentially  a  combined  sulphuret  of 
copper  and  iron,  when  exposed  to  surface  waters  finding  their  way  to  it, 
becomes  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid  being  apparently  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  upon  the  sulphur,  this  acid  then  attacking  the  metallic 
parts  of  the  ore  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  in  such  a 
manner  that  sulphate  of  copper  is  removed,  and  the  iron,  in  the  ores, 
is  left,  forming  eventually,  from  a  continuance  of  the  same  influences, 
a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  other  substances,  originally  entangled 
in  the  ore,  may  still  remain.  To  these  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  the 
term  gossan  has  been  applied  by  the  Cornish  miners,t  and  in  them  are 

*  In  this  mine  particular  beds  of  limestone  were  found  so  much  more  faTOurable  than 
others,  that  they  were  always  followed  by  the  miners ;  and  as  the  beds  of  that  part  of 
Staffordshire  (adjoining  Derbyshire)  are  much  contorted,  the  workings  have  a  remark- 
able appearance  in  consequence. 

f  The  German  miners  term  this  decomposed  ore  eiseme  Hut^  and  the  French  ehaptau 
defer,  expressive  names  showing  their  higher  position  in  the  mineral  veins.  The  former 
Bay — 

**  Es  ist  nie  ein  Gang  so  gut, 
Der  tragt  nicht  einen  eisemen  Hut." 
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sometimes  found  disseminated  tin,  silver, "*"  and  some  other  ores,  those 
which  were  mingled  with  the  original  ore  of  copper  pyrites.  Modi- 
fications of  this  kind  would  require  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  geolo- 
gical time  during  which  they  could  be  effected,  but  also  sufficient 
proximity  to  atmospheric  influences.  It  will  be  evident,  if  geological 
changes  should  be  such  as  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
surface  in  mineral  districts,  so  that  numerous  bunches  of  ore  in  the 
veins  should  be,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences, 
that,  to  whatever  other  sources  of  change  and  modification  the  contents 
of  the  veins  containing  them  may  have  been  exposed,  such  newly 
exposed  portions  would  have  to  undergo  the  alteration  noticed  in  the 
oases  of  copper  pyrites,  and  that  the  copper  in  solution,  as  a  sulphate, 
would  percolate  to  some  situation  where  it  would  remain  as  such,  or 
suffer  subsequent  change.  The  attention  of  the  observer  will  not  long 
have  been  directed  to  the  conditions  of  a  vein  containing  gossan,  above 
bunches  of  copper  pyrites,  before  he  will  find  that  not  only  metallic 
copper,  but  also  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  somewhat 
frequent  between  them,  as  well  as  in  situations  where  it  may  readily 
have  happened  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  derived  from  de- 
composed copper  pyrites  above,  could  find  its  way.  He  may  often, 
moreover,  see  the  metallic  copper  in  chinks  and  other  situations, 
reminding  him  of  the  deposit  of  copper  by  the  electrotype  process  from 
solutions  of  the  same  kind.  He  thus  has  to  consider  the  vein  and  its 
walls  with  reference  to  their  electrical  conditions.  If  metallic  copper 
were  thrown  down  in  fitting  situations,  he  would  probably  have  no 
difficulty  in  inferring  that  the  oxides  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  surface  waters,  as  part  of  the  common  air 
disseminated  in  them,  and  that  the  carbonates  were  formed  by  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  carbonic  acid  also  contained  in  the  same  waters.t 
Bearing  in  mind  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  mixed  ores  of  tin  and 
copper  of  Cornwall,  and  that  some  of  the  mines  were  formerly  worked 
for  tin,  with  a  prevalence  of  copper  ore  beneath,  it  may  readily  have 
happened  that  the  stanniferous  parts  of  such  veins  may  once  have  been 

*  Seyeral  of  the  gossans  in  Cornwall  have  been  found  to  contain  silver,  though  this 
metal  has  not  always  been  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  profitably  worked. 

f  The  condition  of  many  small  Roman  copper  coins  found  a  few  years  since  near 
Aberystwyth,  Cardiganshire,  illustrated  these  changes  with  more  than  the  usual  evidence, 
though  the  common  patina  or  eruffo  upon  ancient  copper  coins  also  shows  the  same  thing. 
The  pot  in  which  the  coins  were  buried  was  foutid  not  far  from  the  surface,  and  the 
coins  themselves  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences ;  the  waters, 
containing  common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  finding  their  way  to  them,  had  produced  the 
red  oxide  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  coins,  beautifully  crystallized,  while 
on  others  the  further  change  into  the  carbonate  had  been  so  effected  as  to  present  the 
osual  mammillated  character  of  malachite,  sections  of  it  showing  the  common  variations 
in  colour  of  that  mineral,  niustrative  specimens  of  these  coins  are  now  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology. 
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more  rich  in  copper  pyrites,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  removed,  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned,  and  the  tin  chiefly  left  in  the  gossan,  so  as 
to  render  it  principally  stanniferous. 

Changes  and  alterations  of  a  similar  kind  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  at  the  higher  parts  of  veins  containing  other  metals,  especially  of 
those  the  ores  of  which  seem  more  or  less  easily  acted  upon  by  atmo- 
spheric influences.  Thus,  on  the  backs  of  veins  containing  sulphuret 
of  lead,  the  carbonates  of  that  metal  may  be  often  found.  M.  Haas- 
man  has  suggested  that  the  change  has  been  efiidcted  by  the  conversion 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  com- 
bining with  calcareous  matter,  set  free  carbonic  acid,  that,  in  its  tarn, 
combined  with  the  -lead,  forming  the  carbonate.  In  those  cases  where 
the  veins  of  sulphuret  of  lead  are  found  amid  limestone,  and  the  car- 
bonates in  their  higher  parts  are  sufficiently  common,  this  change  may 
readily  have  been  thus  effected. 

In  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  the  native  sulphuret  of  lead  into  a 
carbonate,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  in  the  underground  refuse 
of  the  old  workings*  of  the  Derbyshire  mines,  some  of  which  may  reach 
back  to  about  1700  years,t  and  which  is  still  turned  over  for  the  ores 
it  may  contain,  the  small  pieces  of  sulphuret  of  lead  are  found  wholly 
changed  into  the  carbonate,  and  the  larger  pieces  are  thickly  coated 
with  the  same  substance.  The  miners  observe  that  in  the  places  where 
there  has  been  most  water,  the  alteration  is  most  marked  and  consi- 
derable.! A  further  illustration  of  this  kind  of  alteration  is  to  be 
found  in  those  cases  where  pieces  of  sulphuret  of  lead  are  distributed 
in  marl  or  loam,  with  fragments  of  limestone,  in  a  few  localities  in  the 
same  district ;  as,  for  example,  at  a  mine  named  the  Green  Linnets, 
near  Brassington,  where  pieces  of  lead  ore  appearing  to  have  been 
detached  from  some  neighbouring  vein  and  distributed  in  the  marl  or 
loam,  probably  at  the  tertiary  period,  are  found.  The  fragments  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead  are  sometimes  wholly,  at  others  partially  converted  into 
a  crystalline  carbonate  of  lead.  Similar  illustrations  of  changes  into 
the  phosphate  are  also  to  be  well  observed,  whole  fragments  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead  having  been  in  a  like  manner  converted  into  the  phosphate 
of  lead,§  a  substance  also  found  not  only  in  the  higher  parts  of  lead 
veins  in  other  situations,  but  also  at  the  depth  of  150  feet  and  more,  as, 

*  Among  the  ancient  pigs  of  lead  found  in  Derbyshire,  one  was  discovered  in  1777,  at 
Cromford  Moor,  with  the  inscription,  in  raised  letters,  of  IMP.  CAES.  HADRIANL 
AUG.  MEI.  LVI.  According  to  Mr.  Pegge  (Archseologia,  vol.  iv.),  this  pig  may  have 
been  cast  about  the  year  130. 

t  This  refuse,  left  in  the  workings,  is  locally  known  as  Old  Man. 

X  It  should  be  noticed,  with  reference  to  this  water,  that  it  usually  oontains  much  bi- 
carbonate of  lime  in  solution. 

i  Illustrative  specimens,  exhibiting  these  modifications  and  changes,  will  be  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
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for  example,  at  the  Golden  Valley  mine,  and  at  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winster,  Derbyshire. 

Calamine  seems  frequently  little  else  than  blende,  changed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  solphuret  being  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  zinc, 
the  sulphur  having  disappeared,  and  being  replaced  by  oxygen  and 
carbon.  The  conditions  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  calamine  is 
BO  often  found,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  would  appear  to  render 
this  view  extremely  probable.  In  Talar-goch,  Flintshire,  it  is  seen  now 
forming,  and  apparently  from  a  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  zinc 
in  the  same  vein,  being  brought  in  solution,  like  carbonate  of  lime  into 
limestone  caves,  and  deposited  in  the  workings  of  the  mine.* 

Independently  of  these  modifications  and  changes  in  the  higher  por- 
tions of  mineral  veins,  there  are  others  to  be  found  occasionally  in  all 
parts  of  them,  showing  that  the  substances  thrown  down  in  them  or  against 
the  walls  of  the  fissures  have  been  again  removed,  their  places  either 
vacant  or  replaced  by  other  substances,  filling  the  cavities  which  were 
thus  left.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pseudomorphous  crystals  of  difife- 
rent  substances  have  been  thus  produced — at  least  those  of  them  which 
have,  as  it  were,  filled  moulds  prepared  for  them  in  a  vein,  by  the 
removal  of  some  first-formed  substances,  coated  by  others  prior  to  such 
removal.  Of  this  kind  of  change  the  observer  may  often  study  examples 
in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  mining  districts,  as  also  in  the  half- decom- 
position and  partial  removal  of  various  mineral  bodies.  Vein  quartz  is 
sometimes  found  as  if  it  had  been  partially  attacked  by  solvents  and 
left  in  a  highly  porous  state,  evidently  from  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  its 
substance,  and  not  from  the  removal  of  more  soluble  substances  which 
may  have  been  once  included  in  it,  a  circumstance  to  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated, since  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  clearly  the  case. 

In  some  veins  the  changes  of  conditions  for  the  deposit  and  removal 
of  mineral  matter  are  highly  interesting.  Some  circumstances  observed 
in  the  Virtuous  Lady  Mine,  near  Tavistock,  Devon,  a  few  years  since, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  these  changes.  The  fissure  in  which  this  vein 
occurred  was  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  the  cavity  between  the 
walls  extended  to  many  feet.  Upon  the  walls  there  had  been  first  de- 
posited, (1)  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  copper  pyrites,  the  latter  often 
crystallized,  the  original  tetrahedrons  so  elongated  as  to  form  rough 
prisms  with  pyramidal  summits ;  (2)  upon  these  cubic  crystals,  often  of 
considerable  size,  were  accumulated,  and  were  probably  of  fluor  spar 
(fluoride  of  calcium) ;  (3)  an  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  iron  then  com- 

*  The  composiUon  of  oalamine  is  very  variable.  According  to  the  analyses  of  M. 
B«rthier,  the  carbonate  of  xinc  varies  in  its  ores  from  80  to  90  per  cent. ;  the  other 
•abstances  in  the  ore  being  carbonates  of  iron,  manganese,  lead,  and  lime.  It  often 
appears  as  if  the  carbonate  of  zinc  has  been  deposited  from  solution,  and  was  mixed 
with  other  sabstances  thrown  down  at  the  same  time,  these  commonly  carbonates,  the 
Whole  not  nnftreqnently  deposited  in  veins  amid  limestones. 
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pletely  covered  the  whole ;  and,  (4)  the  substance  forming  the  cubes 
being  dissolved  and  removed,  and  so  as  not  to  injure  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  (5)  cavities  were  left  in  which  silica  and  the  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron  (copper  pyrites)  entered  and  became  crystallized,  these  latter 
minerals  not,  however,  entirely  filling  the  cavities.     Thus,  after  the 
formation  of  the  fissure,  there  appear  to  have  been  at  least  five  changes 
of  condition  in  that  part  of  the  vein  where  these  facts  were  observed, 
during  one  of  which  the  fluoride  of  calcium  previously  deposited  in  a 
crystallized  form  was  removed,  while  its  coating  of  carbonate  of  iron 
remained  uninjured.    It  is  very  desirable  that  modifications  and  changes 
of  this  kind  should  be  carefcdly  investigated,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  structure  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissures  and  other  cavities  may 
be  found,  and  to  the  probabilities  of  any  new  fractures  being  the  means 
of  introducing  new  solutions  or  gaseous  matters  which  should  act  on  any 
substances  previously  accumulated  in  them.     Not  only  will  the  observer 
have  to  study  the  pseudomorphous  crystallizations  above  noticed,  where 
one  substance  is  deposited,  becomes  coated  by  another,  and  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  third  substance,  in  the  manner  above  noticed,  but 
also  the  removal  and  replacement  of  certain  minerals,  as  if  molecule  by 
molecule,  the  form  of  the  original  crystal  remaining  unchanged.     With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  carbonate  for  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  as 
previously  mentioned,  though  fragments  would  serve  to  show  this  change, 
the  original  form  of  the  sidphuret  of  lead  being  still  retained,  crystals 
of  the  latter  have  been  found  completely  replaced  by  the  carbonate  of 
lead,  as  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  at  a  mine  in  the  Long  Tor,  Mat- 
lock.    Copper  pyrites  has  been  found  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  re- 
placing carbonate  of  iron,  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of  the  latter  com- 
pletely preserved,  and  numerous  other  changes  are  well  known,  where 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  the  result  of 
deposit  in  moulds,  the  latter  removed,  so  that  no  trace  of  them  has  been 
left,*  though  no  doubt  this  is  a  circumstance  to  be  regarded  and  care- 
fully considered  at  all  times  in  investigations  of  this  kind.t 

*  M.  Becquerel,  while  noticing  these  changes,  mentions  the  following  fact  as  illus- 
trating their  production  from  those  analogous  to  cementation,  to  which  he  attributes 
an  electrical  origin.  M.  Darcet  left  a  plate  of  steel  during  eight  years  in  a  case  at  the 
Mint  at  Paris,  in  contact,  hy  means  of  one  of  it^  ends,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  reached  it  very  slowly  from  a  fissure  in  the  yessel  containing  it.  One  half 
of  this  steel  plate  was  entirely  changed  into  very  pure  silver,  offering  a  resisting  mass 
without  the  least  trace  of  iron.  The  volume  of  the  plate  of  silver  was  visibly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  plate  of  steel. 

f  With  reference  to  these  changes,  it  may  often  have  happened,  as  now,  with  certain 
solutions  flowing  over  the  surface  of  land  from  fissures  as  springs,  that  the  metalliferous 
matter  in  some  of  these  solutions  was  borne  away  in  a  manner  to  b6  combined  with 
some  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits  within  moderate  distances.  In  some  localities  de- 
posits of  this  kind  forming  bands  in  detrital  strata  may  aid  in  assisting  the  geologist  ia 
the  relative  dates  for  the  filling  of  fissures  with  ores  in  a  district.   For  example,  at  the 
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Examining  the  manner  in  which  the  substaiices  have  been  arranged 
in  the  fissures,  or  other  cavities,  after  the  action  regulating  the  deposit 
of  certain  bodies  against  their  walls,  more  upon  some  rocks  than  others, 
and  the  direction  of  the  fissures  themselves  are  considered ;  the  most 
simple  mode  of  occurrence  presented  to  the  observer  is  that  where  a 
single  substance  may  be  found  in  them.  This  substance  may  either 
have  been  derived  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  by  solutions  formed  in  and 
percolating  through  them,  such  as  is  shown  by  quartz  veins  amid  sili- 
ceous rocks,  and  calcareous  veins  among  limestones,  or  be  derived,  such 
as  the  peroxide  of  tin,  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony, 
and  other  ores,  from  other  sources,  strings  even  of  metallic  silver  and 
larger  breadths  of  metallic  copper  presenting  themselves.  In  the  first 
case  it  may  be  apparent  from  successive  coatings  of  crystals,  each  point- 
ing inwards,  and  from  both  sides  of  the  fissure,  that  the  filling  has  been 
a  work  of  time,  during  which  the  conditions  only  for  the  deposit  of  the 
single  substance  prevailed  in  the  part  of  the  fissure  seen.  The  follow- 
ing section  (fig.  291)  will  illustrate  these  successive  deposits,  a  (,  being 


a  line  of  fissure,  cutting  through  any  class  of  rocks,  d  d ;  successive 
coatings  of  a  single  substance,  c  c  c  Cj  filling  it  up  towards  the  centre, 
where,  for  still  further  illustration,  occasional  cavities  may  be  supposed 
to  remain.  The  probability  of  the  single  substance  so  found  being 
more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the  rocks  traversed, 
will  have  to  be  weighed  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  locality. 
If  in  a  limestone  country,  such  as  the  mining  districts  of  Derbyshire, 

Hook  Point,  Gountj  Wexford,  and  also  nearer  the  town  of  Wexford,  the  npper  part  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  series  contains  carbonate  of  copper  mingled  with  yegetable  re- 
■mIdb,  the  bands  with  this  interspersed  carbonate  of  copper  seyeral  times  repeated. 
It  Bdght  thence  be  inferred  that  this  carbonate  had  been  derived  from  veins  of  copper 
Otm  trmTOfaing  the  adjacent  Silnrian  rocks,  so  that  these  veins  were  formed  anterior 
to  ikt  deposit  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  that  part  of  Ireland.  In  certain  mining 
dtolrieti  eolutionfl  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  marked  effects 
aaODg  any  ordinary  deposits  to  which  they  could  flow  uninterruptedly  for  a  long  lapse 
of  ttne.  The  cnpriferous  slates  of  Mansfield  are  weU-known  examples  of  detrital  accu- 
ailatlons  eontaining  disseminated  copper,  usually  copper  pyrites,  profitably  worked. 
lad  here  again  organic  matter  is  often  mingled  with  the  ore,  reminding  us  of  the  mode 
of  oeevrrenee  of  oertun  iron  pyrites. 
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an  observer  found  the  successive  coatings  composed  of  caloareons  spar, 
he  might  be  led  to  infer  that  this  substance  was  derived  from  the  lime- 
stone beds,  so  abundant  around,  and  in  which  the  fissures  may  be  formed, 
while,  if  composed  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  a  common  mineral  in  parts  of 
that  district,  he  might  be  induced  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply. 
Should  the  single  substance  in  a  vein  amid  limestones  be  fluoride  of 
calcium  (fluor  spar),  while  he  would  see  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
calcium  was  at  hand  to  combine  with  fluorine,  he  might  question  the 
limestone  having  been  the  source  of  the  latter  substance  in  the  quan- 
tities found  in  the  veins. 

Single  substances  are  not  only  found  thus  joining  the  walls  of  fissures 
together,  but  also  cementing  fragments  which  have  fallen,  or  have  been 
introduced  into  them,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  to  show  that  such 
fragments  may  have  fallen  in  upon  the  cementing  matter  while  it  was 
being  deposited,  since  they  are,  as  it  were,  isolated,  and  suspended  amid 
the  cementing  substance  that  may  thus  not  only  bind  those  together 
which  have  clearly  touched  one  another  previous  to  its  introduction, 
but  also  envelope  some  which  are  occasionally  well  separated  from  any 
others,  and  therefore  could  not  have  received  support  from  them.  The 
fragmentary  condition  of  mineral  veins  is  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
most  mining  districts,  and  may  often  be  as  well  studied  in  fissures,* 
wherein  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals  do  not  occur,  and  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  natural  sections,  such  as  in  clifi*s  on  the  sea-coasts  or  inland. 
The  cementing  substance  may  be  any  of  those  contained  in  fissures, — 
as  well  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  the  useful  metals  generally,  as 
others.  Where  the  fragments  are  those  of  rocks,  which  may  be  easily 
removed  by  decomposition  from  the  action  of  solutions  or  gaseous  matter 
in  the  veins,  as  for  example,  those  of  limestone  by  carbonic  acid  in 

*  In  Cornwall,  where  fragmentary  lodes  are  not  uncommon  (Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Cornwall,  &c.,  p.  320),  that  of  tbe  Relistian  mine  was  remarkable  as  showing  rounded 
pebbles  of  slate  and  quartz  (the  latter  from  their  character  evidently  haying  formed 
parts  of  some  vein)  cemented  by  peroxide  of  tin  and  copper  pyrites.  The  chief  mass  of 
this  conglomerate  was  about  12  feet  long  and  as  many  in  width  and  thickness,  and  was 
found  in  the  lode  (stanniferous)  about  600  feet  from  the  surface.  Scattered  pebbles  of 
the  same  kind  were  discovered  beyond  the  chief  mass.  In  Wheal  Badger  lode,  one 
near  Relistian,  pebbles  of  granite  were  seen  mixed  with  others  of  slate  and  qnartx,  and 
Mr.  Carne  mentions  pebbles  having  been  found  in  the  tin  lode  of  Ding  Dong  Mine,  near 
Penzance,  and  in  the  lode  of  Wheal  Alfred,  near  Guinear.  The  rounded  state  of  these 
fragments  renders  them  interesting,  from  showing  that  they  had  been  introduced  in 
that  condition  into  the  fissure  prior  to  the  time  when,  in  that  part  of  the  fissure,  at 
least,  the  deposit  of  the  tin  and  copper  ores  was  effected.  In  other  respects  the  mode 
of  occurrence  is  the  same  with  the  ordinary  fragments  cemented  by  similar  substances. 
M.  Fournet  (Etudes  sur  les  Ddpots  Mdtallif^res)  notices  pebbles  of  gneiss  as  found  in 
the  vein  at  Joachimsthal,  at  the  depth  of  192  fathoms  (1»152  feet).  With  respect  to 
the  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks  in  veins,  as  might  be  anticipated,  they  are  usually 
more  common  when  the  fissure  is  somewhat  inclined  than  when  it  becomes  Tertical, 
though  they  are  also  often  discovered  in  the  latter. 
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water,  cavities  are  then  left,  into  which  other  substanceB,  those  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  vein,  may  be  introduced,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cayities  left  by  the  crystals  above  noticed  have  been  filled  by  any 
other  substances  introduced  into  them.* 

The  coatings  of  different  kinds  of  mineral  matter  on  the  sides  of  fis- 
sures, as  if  from  successive  deposits  of  dissimilar  substances  from  solu- 
tions in  them,  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Werner, 
in  ITOl.f  Among  the  examples  adduced,  he  particularly  noticed  the 
vein  at  Segen-Gottes,  Gersdorf,  "which,  reckoning  from  the  middle 
(composed  of  two  layers  of  calcareous  spar,  in  which  small  druses  here 
and  there  occur),  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals  are  arranged  in  the 
same  order  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  these  are  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar, 
galena,  &c.  In  the  southern  vein,  Gregorius,  the  two  layers  which  ad- 
here to  the  sides  of  the  vein  are  composed  of  crystallized  quartz ;  next 
to  these,  on  each  side,  is  a  layer  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuret  of  iron ;  this  is  followed  by  sulphuret  of  lead,  carbonate  of  iron, 
sulphuret  of  lead,  carbonate  of  silver,  red  silver  ore,  and  sulphuret  of 
silver.  The  central  part,  which,  of  course,  is  most  recently  formed,  is 
of  calcareous  spar."| 

That  this  regularity  should  always  be  found,  even  in  a  fissure  which 
has  probably  remained  in  its  first  state,  as  regards  any  subsequent  move- 
ment of  sides,  could  scarcely  be  expected,  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  walls  opposite  to  each  other  may  be  formed  of  different  rooks  (when 
the  fissure  is  a  fault),  or  where,  from  any  other  cause,  one  side  may 
have  received  deposits  which  the  other  did  not.  One  main  cause  of  dif- 
ference often  appears  to  arise  from  that  of  the  rocks  on  each  side,  a  de- 
posit first  being  formed  on  one,  continuing  to  receive  additions  to  it  in 
preference,  according  to  the  circumstance  previously  noticed  as  to  de- 
posits from  solutions  (p.  871). 

The  geologist,  when  studying  the  contents  of  fissures  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, where  so  many  small  strings  of  different  substances  are  found  in 
chinks  and  cavities,  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  the  main  veins,  or 
even  in  them,  will  have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  evidences  of  many 
main  fissures  having  been  moved  more  than  once,  while  the  new  cracks 

*  In  the  oaaes  of  fragmentary  yeins  in  limestone  districts,  interesting  removals  of  the 
ordinary  calcareous  matter,  with  the  presenration  of  organic  remains  in  a  fragment, 
m»7  oooasionaUy  be  seen.  A  good  example  of  this  fact  occurred  in  a  large  Tein  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  (hematite)  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  near  Wrington,  Somersetshire, 
where,  from  a  somewhat  considerable  fragment  containing  a  fossil  coral,  one  common 
in  beds  of  the  fissures  above,  the  ordinary  calcareous  matter  had  been  removed,  proba- 
bly by  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
Uie  parts  so  removed  were  replaced  by  the  peroxide  of  iron  of  the  vein,  so  that  the  piece 
of  fossil  cbral,  preserving  all  the  angular  character  of  the  original  ftragment,  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  vein  of  iron  ore. 

f  «  Theory  of  Mineral  Veins,"  published  at  Freiburg  in  1791. 

X  Ibid.,  chap,  iv.,  sec.  52. 
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thus  produced  hare  sometimeB  not  only  traTersed  any  mineral  deposits 
which  maj  have  been  previously  formed  in  the  fissure,  in  its  first  state, 
but  also  the  acljscent  cotmtry.  Werner  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  circumBtance  when  he  remarked  that  "  we  meet  with  distinct  ex- 
amples of  new  veins  formed  in' the  direction  of  those  of  older  date  (either 
within  their  substance  or  by  the  side  of  them),  fenning  with  them  the 
same  individual  substance."*  Very  material  changes  and  modifications 
of  veins  may  thence  arise,  both  as  to  the  decomposition  aad  removal  of 
sabstances  previously  in  the  fissure,  and  the  introduction  of  other  mineral 
matter.f  Good  evidence  of  such  movements,  independently  of  the  first 
contents  of  a  vein  being  traversed,  such  contents  forming  as  much  a 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  subsequent  fissure,  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
mineral  mass  broken  through,  will  bo  often  found  in  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  contents  themselves,  even  where  these  still  retain  a  certain 
parallelism  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  following  section  (fig.  292), 
part  of  the  lode  at  Wheal  Julia,  Binner  Downs,  Cornwall,  the  central 


deposit  of  quartz  crystals,  pointing  inward  to  e,  is  only  one  of  four  other 
similar  arrangements  of  parts,  b,  d,  g,  and  h.  To  effect  this  crystalliza- 
tion, the  increase  of  the  crystals  having  taken  place  inwards,  five  diffe- 
rent openings,  at  different  times,  have  been  effected,  so  that  the  needful 
walls  for  the  commencement  of  crystallization  in  each  case  could  be 
afforded.  Without  additional  evidence,  such  as  the  openings  in  other 
parts  of  the  vein,  or  amid  the  adjoining  rocks,  might  present,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  openings  might  have  preceded 
the  others.  Commencing  on  the  left,  a,  the  section  gives  a  layer  of 
copper  pyrites  and  sulphuret  of  zinc  (blende)  upon  the  wall  of  the  lode 
in  that  direction,  to  this  succeeds  quartz  crystals  pointing  inwards,  ( ; 

•  "  Theory  of  Mineral  VeinB,"  chop,  t.,  aeo.  65. 

t  When  deacTibing  the  gucceiUTe  openingB  at  the  veins  near  Pontgib&nd,  M.  Founet 
(Etudea  but  lea  Depots  M£talli(%reB)  pointa  oat  that  depoaita  of  different  mineral  eab- 
atanceB,  or  modifioationB  of  Bach  sabstenceB,  sfe  aeen  to  obaracteriie  Gtb  of  the  Bii  ane- 
oeaeiTe  diBloCBtioni  which  he  was  enabled  to  trace,  the  alxth  being  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pebbles  and  aand,  a  coDtinaation  of  the  accumulation  which  atill  covers  the 
ooimtry  in  many  placea,  and  whioh  is  iUelf  covered  by  the  lavas  of  the  extinct  yaloanoes 
of  Lonchadi^re  and  Pranal. 
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iodimted  argillaceoua  matter,  c,  and  another  collection  of  qnartz  crys- 
tals pointing  inwards  at  d,  then  a  set  of  crystals,  e,  commencing  on 
either  side  npon  a  layer  of  crystallized  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blende, 
/,/,  first  lining  the  opening  in  which  this  arrangement  is  seen.  Still 
proceeding  from  left  to  right,  quartz  crystals  have  been  deposited  upon 
another  cavity,  leaving  an  open  space  at  g  {vug,  of  Cornish  miners), 
these  succeeded  by  layers  of  quartz  crystals,  pointing  inwards  at  h,  rest- 
ing against  the  vail  of  the  vein  in  that  direction.  Examples  of  this 
kini],  with  considerable  modifications,  could  be  readily  multiplied  to  a 
great  extent. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  lines  of  different  sobatances,  when 
they  do  not  resemble  each  other  on  both  sides  of  a  vein,  though  it  may 
be  Buapected  that  there  has  been  more  than  one  movement  in  the  fissure 
containing  them,  after  its  first  production,  the  evidence  is  often  by  Do 
means  so  clear.  As  for  example,  in  the  subjoined  section  (fig.  293)  of 
part  of  a  lode  at  Godolphin  Bridge,  Cornwall,  where  a  represents  a 


layer  of  quartz  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  vein  in  that  direction,  h 
quartz  crystals  pointing  inwards,  and  based  on  agatiform  bands  of  silica 
on  either  aide  c  c,  and  d  a  thick  layer  of  copper  pyrites,  mingled  with 
some  quartz.  At  b  there  appears  decisive  evidence  that  when  the  silica 
&ere  found  was  deposited,  the  walls  of  the  opening  extended  from  1  to 
2 ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  of  parts  showing  that  the 
copper  pyrites,  with  its  quartz,  had  2  for  one  of  ita  walls,  it  could  not 
be  proved  that  there  was  a  distinct  opening  between  2  and  8,  in  which 
it  was  accumulated.  It  may  have  happened  that  the  copper  pyrites, 
with  some  intermingled  quartz,  was  deposited  against  the  wall  of  the 
Tain  on  the  right,  while  quartz  only  was  accumulated  on  the  wall  to  the 
left. 

With  respect  to  the  movements  producing  these  parallel  arrasgementB 
of  parts,  without  much,  if  any,  evidence  of  the  previous  mineral  accu- 
mulations in  the  veins  having  been  broken  or  disturbed,  it  will  soon  be 
found,  while  studying  those  fissures  which  are  not  simple  cracks,  but 
faults  (p.  614),  that  this  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  slipping  of  the 
uneven  sides  of  the  fractures,  with  certaid  intervals  of  repose  between 
each  movement,  so  that  mineral  matter  may  be  deposited  in  the  cavi- 
ties during  each  period  of  repose.    If  a  6  in  the  following  diagram  (fig. 
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294)  represent  a  line  of  fissure^  and  a  movement  be  effected  so  that  one 
side,  a!  h\  be  slid  in  a  manner  by  which  the  parts  ooo  o  touch,  Bupport- 


ng.294. 


ing  the  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  fissure,  cavities  will  be  formed  at 
e  e  e^  and  at  (2,  the  latter  somewhat  more  extended  than  the  first.  If 
the  movement  has  taken  place  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  left  (as  in 
the  third  line),  to  the  same  amount  as  previously  to  the  right,  the  open- 
ings, e  c,  woidd  be  more  considerable,  so  far  as  respects  the  illustration 
given,  and  the  points  of  contact  less  numerous.* 

In  a  fracture  across  rocks,  the  irregularities  of  the  fissures  being  usually 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  the  points  of  contact  in  consequence 
variously  situated,  the  general  inequality  of  the  walls  of  veins  has  to 
be  regarded. 

When  movements  have  been  considerable,  a  polish  and  striation  of 
the  sides  have  often  been  effected,  the  striation  corresponding  with  the 
direction  of  the  movement ;  evidence  of  importance  when  that  direction 
may  not  be  clearly  seen  by  the  bedding  or  other  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  rocks  fractured.  In  fissures  where  there  has  been  more  than 
one  movement  they  are  also  valuable,  especially  when  the  evidence  of 
crystallization  having  taken  place  at  separate  times  in  different  cavities 
being  absent,  the  contents  of  the  veins  themselves  exhibit  this  striation 
and  polish  in  given  directions.f  In  illustration  of  movements  not 
marked  by  considerable  dislocations,  yet  where  successive  new  apertures 
or  cavities  have  been  formed,  filled  either  in  the  manner  above  noticed, 
crystallization  towards  the  interior  spaces  affording  evidence  on  this 
head,  or  where  simple  polish  and  striation  may  appear,  perhaps  the 
following  diagram  (fig.  295)  may  be  useful.  If  a  6  be  a  fissure, 
and  the  portions  of  separated  rock,  m  n,  slide  against  each  other,  so 
that  the  beds  at  n  are  lowered  to  c  along  the  line  of  the  fissure,  touch- 

*  If  a  piece  of  paper  or  card  be  cut  in  this,  or  any  other  manner  representing  the 
section  of  an  irregular  fissure,  as  such  fractures  more  or  less  are,  and  the  pieces  be 
slid  on  a  table,  so  that  parts  of  the  cut  paper  touch  each  other,  this  illustration  will 
readily  be  seen. 

f  When  either  the  striation  or  polish  has  been  effected  in  accumulations  of  ores  them- 
seWes,  or  coatings  of  ores  have  covered  them  over,  taking  as  it  were  a  cast  of  them  in 
their  uninjured  state,  these  polished  and  striated  surfaces  are  commonly  termed  tlickem- 
rides. 
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ing  in  Buffcient  pointB  for  support,  until  a  fresh  Bet  of  cavities  be 
formed,  represented  by  the  dark  portion,  b,  and  these  cavities  be  filled 
by  mineral  matter,  a  further  movement  in  the  same  direction  would 
cause  fnction  on  these  contents,  which  would  thus  constitute  an  uneven 


surface  towards  the  side  n.  Assuming  these  contents  somewhat  solid 
(they  may  be  even  more  so  than  the  sides  of  the  old  fracture),  this 
second  movement  might  extend,  for  illustration,  to  e,  sufficient  points 
of  support  existing  as  before,  so  that  the  cavities  d  were  produced.  A 
third  movement  taking  place,  after  these  second  cavities  were  filled, 
mmilar  results  would  follow,  and  a  third  set  of  cavities,  /,  would  be 
filled.  These  successive  settlements  or  movements  of  the  masses  of 
rock,  divided  by  fissures,  are  seen  in  some  localities  to  have  been  very 
frequently  repeated. 

When  the  fissures  are  more  complicated,  so  that  not  only  the  difierent 
cavities  have  been  subsequently  filled  by  the  introduction  of  mineral 
matter  into  those  formed  by  the  mere  sliding  at  intervals,  of  the  rocks 
on  one  side,  but  fractures  also  traverse  the  substances  variously  acou* 
mulated  in  them,  and  are  not  confined  to  them,  extending  to  the  adja- 
cent rocks  on  either  side,  even  breaking  the  walla  into  fragments,  and  the 
whole  is  again  cemented  by  mineral  matter  newly  introduced,  the  study 
of  the  contents  of  such  fissures  requires  no  little  caution.  In  such 
cases  a  careful  search  for  the  substances  traversed  will  usually  lead  to 
the  information  sought,  particularly  when  combined  with  any  evidence 
that  can  be  obtained  from  fractures  in  the  adjoining  rocks.  If  in  the 
following  section  (fig.  296}  r  r  represent  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  a 
vein ;  a,  an  arrangement  of  quartz  or  other  crystals,  showing  the  filling 
of  a  separate  cavity  now  occupied  by  them ;  b,  another  and  similar 
mode  of  occurrence  of  any  crystallized  mineral ;  e,  copper  pyrites,  or 
any  other  substance  separated  from  another,  e,  by  a  surface  of  polish 
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aadstriation  (BlicJeeTmde8)^d,  and  the  whole  be  traversed  by  a  string 
of  some  other  body,  /,  g,  such  as  aulphuret  of  zinc,  then,  independently 
of  the  endence  of  separate  movements,  as  shown  by  the  two  sets  of 


crystallised  sabstances,  a  abd  b,  and  the  polished  and  striated  surface, 
d,  between  the  substances  c  and  e,  another  movement  would  be  shown 
by  the  string  of  mineral  matter,/^,  more  especially  if,  as  in  the  figure, 
a  kind  of  small  shift  of  the  various  substances,  including  the  walls  of 
the  rock  originally  divided,  has  been  efiected.  In  this  manner  many 
decompositions  of  the  substances  first  introduced  into  fissures  seem  often 
to  have  taken  place,  while  mineral  matter,  new  to  its  contents,  has  been 
introduced. 

We  have  hitherto  suppoBed  the  successive  movements  to  have  been 
effected  in  planes,  either  corresponding  with  those  of  the  original  &ac- 
tnres,  or  not  far  removed  from  them.  As  has  been  shown,  veins  tra- 
verse each  other  at  considerable  and  even  right  angles,  one  series  being 
formed  subsequently  to  another,  as  proved  by  the  contents  of  one  vein 
forming  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  other  (p.  618).  In  such  cases  the 
study  of  any  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  veins  cut  through 
is  one  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  is  still  more  so  when  combined 
with  any  modifications  found  in  the  contents  of  the  traversing  vein.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  mineral  matter  in  the  traversed  vein  is  much 
modified,  so  that,  independently  of  any  removal  of  its  parts  into  the 
new  cavity,  it  might  appear  as  beneath  (fig.  297),  where  the  vein  a  6 


-/- 


being  cut  at  a  considerable  angle  by  another,  cd,a.  movement  of  certain 
substances  from  b  to  c,  and  a  removal  of  simiUr  substances  from /to 
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a,  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  so  that  if  the  vein  e  d  were  again 
'  removed,  the  parts  broken  through  would  not  correspond  to  the  same 
^t^tent  that  they  did  prior  to  the  second  fracture.  When  the  mineral 
matter  is  apparently  moved  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  ore  is 
sought  by  the  miner,  this  becomes  at  once  known  ;  but  it  will  reward 
the  attention  of  an  observer,  not  only  to  study  the  veins  with  reference 
to  ore,  but  also  to  all  the  substances  so  traversed.  It  is  also  important 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  deposits  of  any  substances  or  larger  bodies 
of  them  where  the  walls  may  be  formed  of  the  contents  of  a  first-formed 
fissure,  since  these  then  occupy  the  position  of  any  dissimilar  rocks  (p. 
641),  and  may  be  found  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  deposit  of 
some  given  substances,  whether  ores  of  the  useful  metals  or  otherwise. 
In  some  mining  countries  certain  mineral  substances  are  found  more 
abundantly  where  one  vein  crosses  another,  or  within  moderate  dis- 
tances from  the  intersection,  than  elsewhere  in  such  veins. 

When  engaged  in  this  investigation  it  becomes  needful  well  to  con- 
sider the  fact  so  commonly  observed  in  mining  districts  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  that  where  two  or  more  veins  come  together  at  a  moderate 
angle,  the  ores  of  the  useful  metals  sought  in  them  usually  occur  more 
abundantly  than  elsewhere.  This  may  be  far  from  constant,  neverthe- 
less the  percentage  of  instances  in  which  this  happens  is  so  considerable 
as  commonly  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  miners  in  numerous 
districts.  The  circumstance  has  been  remarked  as  well  when  the  fissures 
cut  each  other  somewhat  vertically,  as  beneath  (fig.  298),  representing 


a  (North),  b  (South)  surface  of  the  country ;  /,  e,  North  lode ;  ff,  d,  Iron  shaft  lode ;  c, 
their  intersection,  irhere  the  riches  of  the  mine  irere  improTed ;  s  8,  slate  traTersed  by 
the  lodes. 

a  vertical  section  of  the  lodes  at  East  Wheal  Crinnis  Mine,  Cornwall, 
as  where  they  traverse  each  other  somewhat  horizontally,  when  a  plan 
resembling  this  section  would  also  suffice  for  numerous  examples.  Even 
a  large  horse*  has  been  observed  to  afibrd  more  ore  at  the  sharp  ends 

*  This  term  is  applied  in  many  of  our  mining  districts  to  large  fragments  in  mineral 
Teins,  portions  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  which,  from  a  complication  of  the  fracture  form* 
ing  the  main  fissure,  become  isolated  and  jammed  in  between  its  sides. 
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of  the  fragment  than  in  other  adjacent  portions.  The  miners  often  give 
the  significant  name  of  leaders  to  the  contents  of  small  fissures  ranging 
out  from  a  main  fissure,  it  frequently,  though  by  no  means  constantly, 
occurring  that  a  bunch  of  ore  is  found  where  they  unite. 

When  the  observer  regards  the  infiltration  of  solutions  into  cavities 
of  various  kinds,  whether  such  solutions  be  merely  derived  from  the 
rocks  adjacent  to  or  surrounding  them,  or  come  from  other  sources,  the 
deposits  of  difierent  mineral  substances  in  such  cavities,  whether  fissurcB 
or  otherwise,  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  the  selection,  as  it 
were,  of  certain  rocks  by  them  being  one  of  those  conditions,  and  the 
various  mo*difications  and  changes  which  the  arrangement  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  mineral  matter  found  in  such  situations  have  sustained,  he 
will  probably  be  led  to  consider  the  general  subject  as  one  of  no  slight 
scientific  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  the  investigations  into  which 
he  will  have  to  enter  also  possess  no  little  importance  from  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  discovery  and  extraction  of  many  substances  so  important 
to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Partial  removal  or  denudation  of  Rocks. — ^Although  mention  has 
often  been  previously  made  of  the  partial  removal  of  the  mineral  accumu- 
lations of  various  geological  times,  and  this  has  been  referred  to  the 
action  of  breakers  on  coasts,  to  the  decomposition  of  different  rocks  by 
atmospheric  influences,  and  to  their  erosion  and  subsequent  transport 
by  running  waters,  a  few  words  on  geological  denudation,  regarded  by 
itself,  may  be  usefully  added.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
the  partial  removal  of  rock  accumulations,  there  are  few  subjects  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  present,  but  also  with  many  prior  conditions 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  different  regions,  which  more  impress  the  geolo- 
gist with  the  great  lapse  of  time  required  in  explanation  of  the  facts 
observed.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  abrasion  and  transport  of 
an  immense  mass  of  mineral  matter  by  means  of  atmospheric  influences, 
the  kind  of  smoothing  or  levelling  of  great  areas  so  often  found,  and 
the  isolation  of  portions  of  various  dimensions,  outstanding  like  islands 
from  a  kind  of  main  coast  composed  of  like  deposits,  of  which  they  only 
constitute  detached  parts,  so  forcibly  remind  an  observer  of  the  action 
of  breakers  on  land,  that  there  seems  much  diflSculty  in  avoiding  the 
inference  that  to  this  source  of  abrasion  geological  denudation  is 
chiefly  due. 

As  an  intermixture  of  land  and  water  is  needed  in  explanation  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  detrital  matter  at  all  geological  times, 
and  as  tides,  or  the  absence  of  them,  would  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  same  causes  as  at  present  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  so  far 
the  causes  for  the  abrasion  of  land  at  the  margin  of  waters  would  have 
been  always  the  same  as  now.  Winds,  however,  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  movements  as  those  of  earthquakes,  the  cause  of  the  waves 
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which  break  on  coasts,  to  them  the  geologist  has  to  look  for  the  conti- 
nued disturbance  of  water,  where  its  level  cuts  the  land,  sufficient  to 
produce  the  abrasion  required.  As  the  winds  of  the  present  day  are 
arranged  generally  in  their  courses  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  earth, 
and  the  movement  of  the  latter  around  its  axis,  the  observer  has  to  con- 
sider whether  the  former  has  ever  been  less  or  more  intense  than  it  now 
is  (assuming  the  rate  of  the  latter,  for  better  illustration,  to  have 
remained  the  same),  or  whether  counteracting  or  modifying  influences, 
such  as  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  of  the  whole  surface  of  our 
planet  to  prevent  the  present  differences  of  heat  arising  from  the  sun, 
have  had  an  appreciable  effect  in  that  direction.  He  has  thus  to  see  if 
there  be  evidence  of  breaker  action  at  different  and  especially  at  early 
geological  times.  The  facts  noticed  as  to  beaches  adjoining  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  accumulations  of  so  early  a  date  as  that  of  the  Silurian 
series  (p.  459),  may  satisfy  him  that  breakers  were  in  action  at  that 
time  as  now  on  sea-coasts.  Evidence  of  the  like  kind  being  seen  of 
similar  effects  at  various  geological  periods,  the  observer  may  feel 
assured  that  from  the  earliest  times  when  the  remains  of  marine  life 
were  entombed  amid  detrital  deposits,  to  the  present  day,  breaker  action 
Wias  in  force. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  action  has  been  an  important  geological  agent 
for  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  the  observer  may  be  induced  to  inquire, 
from  such  evidence  as  may  present  itself,  if  any  particular  exposures  to 
great  oceans  can  be  traced.  AsiBuming  winds  to  produce  the  ordinary 
waves  breaking  on  shore,  and  that  the  present  causes  of  the  general 
arrangement  or  modification  of  land  and  sea  have  continued  far  back 
into  geological  time,  the  greater  the  ocean  exposure  of  given  coasts  to 
prevalent  and  strong  winds,  the  greater,  all  other  conditions  being  equal, 
would  be  the  abrasion  experienced.  Hence  the  study  of  denudation  in 
eonnexion  with  evidence  as  to  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  at  different 
geological  times,  and  especially  as  to  the  direction  in  which  great  por- 
tions of  the  ocean  of  any  of  those  times  may  have  been  situated,  becomes 
important.  We  have  been  often  struck,  while  examining  the  geological 
structure  of  different  portions  of  the  British  Islands,  with  the  leilgth  of 
time  during  which  the  various  modifications  of  coasts  attending  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  the  area  at  different  periods,  above  and  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  have  been  exposed  to  or  sheltered  from  soch 
an  ocean  as  the  Atlantic  on  the  westward.  The  position  of  the  conglo- 
merates of  the  new  red  sandstone  time,  arranged  against  and  around  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  country 
(fig.  167,  p.  462),  remind  the  observer,  while  on  the  spot,  very  forcibly 
of  an  exposure  to  a  considerable  range  of  water  on  the  westward.  Of 
the  surfaces  of  land  left  by  various  denudations  at  more  recent  times, 
the  impression  as  to  a  great  exposure  to  western  waters  is  still  greater. 
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inland  cliffs  presenting  themselves  precisely  where  they  would  be 
expected,  and  even  the  shelter  derived  from  protruding  land  being 
found.  In  illustration  of  this  circumstance,  an  observer,  regarding  the 
present  escarpments  of  the  oolitic  series,  including  the  lias,  from  their 
comparative  shelter  on  the  eastward  of  the  high  land  of  Wales,  to  the 
English  Channel,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
subsequent  changes  arising  from  atmospheric  influences,  with  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  old  cliffs,  &nd  of  their  character  according  to  expo- 
sure or  shelter,  where  the  Mendip  Hilk  and  other  elevations  of  the  same 
character,  would  modify  the  force  of  the  great  Atlantic  waves  breaking 
on  such  a  range  of  coast. 

The  removal  of  portions  of  the  accumulations  of  various  periods,  ex- 
tending back  in  time  to  those  of  the  Cambrian  series  in  our  islands,  is 
'  something  very  considerable,  and  to  be  measured  by  thousands  of  cubic 
miles  of  mineral  matter.  In  Ireland,  the  abrasion  of  the  Silurian  rocks, 
anterior  to  the  conglomerates  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  is  well  marked. 
Large  surfaces  were  evidently  there  shorn  down  by  denudation  previous 
to,  or  at  that  time,  the  granitic  protrusions  then  existing  in  parts  of 
that  land  being  also  cut  partially  away,  and  having  from  that  period  to 
this  been  exposed  to  abrasion  and  loss  of  volume  whenever  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  breakers,  or  raised  up  within  the  influences  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  regarding,  therefore,  such  masses  of  mineral  matter, 
the  observer  has  before  him  the  results  of  many  partial  removals  of  rock 
accumulations,  and  sees  the  remains  only  of  many  modifications  of  sur- 
faces wrought  by  denudations  during  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

In  estimating  any  amount  of  matter  which  may  have  been  removed, 
either  from  igneous  rocks  or  from  deposits  formed  by  the  aid  of  water, 
much  care  is  sometimes  needed,  so  that  a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  probable  prior  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  it.  This  is  especially 
necessary  when  a  series,  or  parts  of  a  series,  of  deposits  may  extend 
over  or  conceal  another,  or  portions  of  itself,  otherwise  by  supposing  an 
extension  of  accumulations  in  directions  where  they  never  existed,  far 
more  mineral  matter  might  be  inferred  to  have  been  removed  than  has 
been  the  case.  For  example,  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Herefordshire, 
South  Wales,  and  parts  of  Southern  Ireland,  so  occurs,  that,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  the  higher  portion  gradually  overlapped  or  passed  over  a 
variety  of  older  and  subjacent  beds  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion, a  relative  depression  of  land  and  sea-bottom  in  that  direction 
having  probably  been  the  cause  of  this  overlap.*  In  such  a  case  the 
probable  range  and  limit  of  the  conditions  for  the  deposit  of  this  higher 
portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  have  to  be  carefully  estimated,  so  that 

*  Part  of  this  overlap  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Sheets  38,  40,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  to  the  small  General  Map  of  South  Wales,  inserted  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vol.  i. 
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the  removal  of  matter,  never  deposited,  may  not  be  inferred.  It  fortu- 
nately happens  that,  in  Southern  Pembrokeshire,  the  extension  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  the  same  district,  can  be  clearly  seen  at  Slebech,  the  latter 
there  overlapping  the  sandstone,  as,  in  like  manner,  in  the  same  county, 
the  extent  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  at  the  time  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measures,  can  also  be  well  observed  at 
the  overlap  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  near  Haverfordwest.  The 
following  section  (fig.  299)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  need  of  caution 
on  this  subject.  K  a  i  be  a  series  of  consecutive  detrital  deposits, 
formed  under  conditions  which  allowed  them  completely  to  cover  each 
other,  so  far  as  the  area  represented  in  the  section  is  concerned,  and 

Fig.  290. 


Cf  dy  e,  be  other  accumulations,  formed  after  a  movement,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  i,  had  lowered  that  end  of  the  deposits  a  i,  so  that  (?,  d,  e  were 
successively  formed  in  planes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  at  an  angle 
with  that  of  a  i,  the  successive  extensions  of  (?,  (2,  and  e,  in  the  direc- 
tion a,  being  governed  by  causes  such  as  a  line  of  coast,  and  its  gradual 
depression  beneath  a  sea  level  in  that  direction,  after  the  first  movement 
tilting  the  inferior  rocks  a  b  towards  i,  the  ro.cks  (?,  (2,  and  ^,  would  gra- 
dually spread  beyond,  or  overlap  each  other  towards  a.  If  now,  from 
subsequent  breaker  action,  atmospheric  influences,  and  final  elevation  of 
the  mass  as  now  found,  a  surface  should  be  exposed  corresponding  with 
the  line/^,  a  section  of  the  following  kind  (fig.  300)  would  be  obtained, 

Fig.  aoo. 


one  very  deceptive,  without  care  and  attention  to  the  general  geological 
structure  of  the  country,  as  to  the  prior  extension  of  the  beds  (?,  d,  e, 
towards  a,  inasmuch  as  a  vast  extent  of  country  composed  of  them 
might  be  assumed  as  shorn  down  in  that  direction,  and  a  mass  of  mineral 
removed,  which  never  existed.* 

It  thus  becomes  essential,  when  endeavouring  to  estimate  any  mineral 

*  Those  who  haye  examined  the  escarpments  of  the  coal  measures,  carboniferous 
limestone  and  old  red  sandstone  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  coal  districts  of 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  will  at  once  see  the  appUoation  of  these  sections. 
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matter  removed  by  denndationy  oarefully  to  weigh  the  .probability  of  the 
oonditioDB  under  which  the  M^enmidationB,  supposed  to  be  removed,  may 
have  extended.  We  may  here  again  refer  with  advantage  to  the  small 
area  represented  in  the  map  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  ac()oining  conntty 
(fig.  167,  p.  462),  for  illustration  on  this  head.  Upon  the  portion  of 
country  where  the  new  red  marl  and  sandstone  (6)  occupies  the  surface, 
several  isolated  patches  of  lias  (6)  may  be  seen  distributed*  These 
patches  are  only  the  remains  of  beds  which  once  continuously  covered 
the  former  deposits,  and  joined  the  main  masft  of  the  lias  seen  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  map.  The  mode  oi  accumulation  of  this  lias, 
and  its  modification  where  ac()oining  the  dry  land  of  the  time,  have 
been  previously  mentioned  (p.  464).  It  is  sufficient  here  to  ranark,  that 
while  this  rock  was  thus  modified  near  the  Mendip  Hills,  it  stretched 
away  with  common  characters  in  other  directions,  patches  of  it  being 
found  in  various  other  localities  scattered  over  the  prior  and  subjacent 
rocks,  such  being  the  remains  of  a  wide  area  once  occupied  by  this 
deposit.  As  with  the  lias,  so  also  witii  the  accumulations  which  imme- 
diately  succeeded  it — ^those  of  the  inferior  oolite  (7,  fig.  167),  detached 
patches  of  which  are  also  seen  isolated  upon  prior-formed  rocks,  such 
patches  once  portions  of  a  continuous  deposit  in  a  sea.  One  small  islet 
of  inferior  oolite  will  be  observed  towards  the  left  comer  of  the  map 
(fig.  167).  Other  patches  will,  however,  be  seen  at  Dundry  and  Brent 
Knoll,  by  reference  to  more  extended  geological  maps.  By  careful 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  their  component 
beds  is  such  as  to  point  towards  their  termination,  as  a  deposit  of  the 
time,  at  no  great  distance  westward,  so  that  when  considering  the  mass 
of  mineral  matter  removed  by  denudation  in  that  direction,  with  refe- 
rence to  tho  general  structure  of  the  district,  due  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  this  probable  termination  of  these  rocks  westward.  As  illus- 
trative of  denudation  towards  the  termination  of  accumulations,  the  fol- 
loVing  section  (fig.  301)  may  be  useful.     It  is  one  of  the  country  near 

Ftg.  301. 
Main  Down,  Wireliioombe.  GMtle  Hill. 


Wiveliscombe,  Somersetshire,  d  d  being  rocks  of  the  Devonian  series, 
disturbed  and  denuded  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  sandstones, 
i,  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  that  district,  and  of  a  conglome- 
rate, a  a,  composed  of  rounded  portions  of  the  adjacent  disturbed  rocks, 
d  d,  cemented  by  calcareo-magnesian  matter.  In  this  case  the  former 
continuous  portion  of  the  conglomerate  a  a,  and  of  part  of  the  sand- 
stones beneath  it,  6,  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  not  only  from 
the  minor  valley,  v,  but  also  from  the  larger  surface  hollowed  out  be- 
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tween  Main  and  C&etle  Hilla.  The  conglomerates,  a  a,  hare  thtta  been 
ODt  <^,  as  it  were,  from  the  soqtco  of  their  pebbles,  the  country  towards 
Main  Down,  the  portion  left  being  only  the  remains  of  a  once  continuous 
accnmnlatioD  of  them,  probably  along  a  line  of  coast  existing  at  that 
time  at  a  short  distance  westward. 

Notwithstanding  these  modifications  required  in  onr  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  aocnmulatious  removed  in  some  districts,  there  often  remains 
BO  great  a  gap  in  the  conneuon  which  evidently  once  existed  between 
portions  of  deposits  in  others,  that  collectively  the  removed  portions 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  measured  by  a  considerable  amount  of  cubic 
miles  of  missing  mineral  matter.  The  smoothing  ofi*  of  the  surfaces  of 
even  the  most  disturbed  deposits,  portions  of  these  deposits  now 
variously  consolidated,  and  apparently  possessing  that  character  when 
BO  worn  down,  is  often  to  be  found.  The  coasts  of  Northern  Devon- 
Bhire,  where  the  rariouBly  consolidated  beds  of  the  lower  coal  measures 
are  so  much  bent  and  plicated,  will  afford  the  geologist  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  observation.  It  is  of  the  order  represented  beneath  (fig. 
802),  where  a,  b,  being  the  sea  line,  clifis,  c,  are  exposed,  showing 


nnmerouB  flexures,  the  continuations  of  which  can  be  readily  supplied 
by  the  dotted  linos  above  the  present  surface  of  the  land,  d,  and  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea,  a,  b.  The  importance  of  cliffs,  either  inland 
or  on  the  sea-coast,  in  properly  appreciating  the  matter  removed  from 
a  district  presenting  no  very  great  differences  of  surface  elevation  and 
depression  (mere  common  undulations  of  country),  is  very  considerable. 

111.303. 


Without  them  the  observer  might  often  be  uninstructed  as  to  the  real 
amount  of  flexure  and  plication  planed  down  and  concealed  beneath  the 
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ordinary  smooth  surfaces  exposed.  Of  this  the  preceding  section  (fig.  808) 
is  an  example.  It  is  a  sketch  from  Trenance  Point,  of  High  Cove,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  exhibiting  a  section  of  hard  sandstones  of 
the  older  rocks  of  that  country,  worn  down,  probably,  by  the  same  kind 
of  heavy  Atlantic  breakers  which  are  now  cutting  off  a  further  slice  of 
these  ancient  accumulations  down  to  a  new  level.* 

By  consulting  the  geological  maps  of  various  lands,  when  such  maps 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  abundant  evidence  will  frequently  appear 
of  the  surface  denudation  to  which  very  extended  areas  have  been  ex- 
posed. Taken  alone,  without  carefully  constructed  sections,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  above  noticed,  no  very  accurate  estimate 
can  usually  be  framed.  We  may,  indeed,  infer,  when  we  find,  as  at 
Orleigh  Court,  near  Bideford,  Devon,  a  part  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cretaceous  series,  possessing  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  same 
portion  when  last  seen  in  mass  to  the  eastward,  at  the  Black  Down 
HiUs,  forty-two  miles  distant,  that  the  whole  intermediate  country  was 
once  covered  with  the  sands  and  chert,  of  which  this  portion  of  the  cre- 
taceous series  in  that  part  of  England  is  composed,  so  that  by  taking  a 
given  area  and  the  thickness  of  the  accumulation,  the  number  of  cubic 
miles  of  the  deposit  removed  by  denudation  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated. When,  however,  the  observer  has  to  deal  with  a  bent  or  con- 
torted set  of  beds  in  a  considerable  area,  it  is  only  by  very  carefully 
following  these  flexures  and  contortions  that  any  fair  approximation  to 

*  With  regard  to  the  present  action  of  breakers  thus,  as  it  irere,  remoTing  new  slioes 
of  deposits,  whether  contorted,  or  in  their  original  planes  of  accomolation,  it  not  only 
effects  this,  but  also,  when  the  conditions  for  the  elevation  and  depression  of  masses  of 
land  have  been  favourable,  will  cut  away  the  accumulations  of  former  times  so  as  to 
restore  old  worn  surfaces.  Of  this,  examples  may  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  in  several  places  (Aust  Passage,  Bendrick  Rocks,  &c.)  The  foUowing  section 
(fig.  304),  near  Portishead,  exhibits  beds  of  coal  measures,  a,  a,  upturned  prior  to  the 

Fig.  aoi. 


accumulation  of  dolomitic  conglomerate,  and  new  red  sandstone,  6,  the  part  towards  t 
being  now  swept  by  breaker  action,  which  has  cut  away  the  beds,  6,  to  the  cliff,  </;  a 
portion  being,  for  the  present,  left  at  f,  and  thus  a  part  of  an  old  surface  becomes 
again  exposed  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  s  «,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

As  to  denudation  generally,  which  has  removed  large  portions  of  the  deposits  now 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  Jand,  the  observer  will  find  numerous  illustrations  in  pre- 
ceding figures,  viz.,  figs.  7,  10,  11,  16,  47,  57,  79,  80,  95,  109,  186,  166,  158,  165,  166, 
169,  171,  174,  177,  181,  209,  212,  218,  217,  218. 
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tiie  matter  removed  from  the  general  maas  can  be  made.  The  varioue 
bendB  and  contortions  mnst  not  only  be  properly  ascertained,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  fractures  at  the  extreme  parts  of  fleznres 
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(p.  607),  but  also  the  amount  of  faults  that  have  occurred,  and  which 
may  interfere  with  these  flexures  and  plications,  be  carefully  consi- 
dered. 

Availing  himself  of  the  observations  made  on  the  Geological  Survey, 
Professor  Ramsay  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  a  vast  mass  of 
matter  has  been  removed  by  denudation  from  South  Wales  and  the  ad- 
jacent English  counties,  the  amount'  of  which  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  estimated.  "*"  Taking  the  evidence  obtained  respecting  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  various  beds  of  Silurian  rocks  and  their  curvature,  in  the 
Woolhope  district  (fig.  805),  he  infers  that,  if  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  now  removed  were  restored,'  so  as  to  complete  the  section  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  rocks  probably  occurred  at  the  time  they  were 
bent,  it  would  give  them  the  great  additional  height  of  about  8500  feet. 
Employing  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  old  red  sandstone,  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  and  coal  measures  of  the  Mendip  Hills  district,  the 
Professor  considers  that  an  additional  mass  of  accumulations,  4000  feet 
in  thickness,  would  be  required  above  the  Mendip  Hills  to  supply  the 
place  of  beds  removed  by  denudation,  and  another  of  5000  feet,  for  the 
denudation  of  the  same  rocks  on  the  north  of  BristoLf  Thie  missing 
matter  above  the  vale  of  the  Towey,  near  Langadoc,  Gaermarthenshire, 
he  estimates  at  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  preceding 
section  (fig.  306)  is  one  of  those  given  in  illustration  of  this  subject, 
and  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  disturbed  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
old  red  sandstone,  and  Silurian  rocks,  shorn  down  by  denudation  in  the 
slightly  elevated  districts  of  Southern  Pembrokeshire.  These  and  other 
calculations  induce  Professor  Ramsay  to  infer,  with  reference  to  the 
Silurian  rocks,  old  red  sandstone,  and  coal  measures  of  South  Wales, 
that  by  "  simply  estimating  their  cubic  contents  in  the  area  they  now 
occupy,  and  adding  to  this  the  amount  removed  by  denudation,  and 
that  existing  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  employed  to  form  theSe  strata  was  many  times 
greater  than  the  entire  amount  of  solid  land  they  now  represent  above 
the  waves.**! 

Viewing  such  considerable  denudations,  quite  as  readily  seen  in  many 
other  and  distant  regions,  as  in  the  minor  districts  noticed,  and  com- 
bining them  with  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  that  have  taken 
place  at  all  geological  times,  sometimes  slowly  moving  great  surfaces 
above  and  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  others  squeezing  and  folding 

*  **  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  yoI.  L  p.  297. 

f  Referring  to  the  redaction  of  the  Horizontal  Section  of  the  Geological  Surrey, 
sheet  17,  extending  from  Glastonbury  Tor,  across  the  Mendip  Hills,  by  Clifton,  Bristol, 
to  the  flat  land  at  the  Seyern,  and  to  the  sketch  for  filling  up  denudation,  pi.  4,  fig.  4, 
in  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,"  vol.  i. 

X  **  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,"  vol.  i.  p.  884. 
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yarions  mineral  accumulations  into  great  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ob- 
server will  be  at  no  loss  for  evidence,  not  only  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  so  long  continued  in  an  unquiet  state,  but  also  that  the  same 
amount  of  mineral  matter  may  have  been  repeatedly  employed  in  part, 
or  as  a  whole,  in  the  production  of  deposits  spread  over  various  areas 
for  the  time  being,  these  deposits  either  fossiliferous  or  without  organic 
exuviae,  as  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  different  times,  may  or  may  not  have  pre- 
vailed. As  considerations  of  this  kind  constitute  a  part  of  those  which 
lead  to  the  most  extended  views,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  endeavour  to 
trace,  back  the  past  conditions  of  our  planet,  they,  and  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  tending,  as  they  do,  to  keep  attention  alive  to  the 
greater  problems,  while  the  'detail  necessary  for  their  solution  is  col- 
lected, cannot  be  too  frequently  present  to  the  mind  of  the  geological 
observer. 
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Geological  Maps  and  Sections. — Though  an  observer  may  be  sup- 
posed usually  to  have  access  to  the  best  maps  of  any  country  he  may 
examine  geologically,  and,  in  general,  to  find  such  maps  containing  the 
information  which  is  desirable,  as  well  respecting  the  natural  physical 
features  of  the  country,  as  the  artificial  modifications  of,  or  arrange- 
ments on,  its  surface,  so  that  he  can  always  ascertain  his  exact  position, 
and  possess  the  power  of  recording  any  circumstances  considered  suffi- 
ciently important,  in  their  true  relative  places  on  such  maps  ;  it,  never- 
theless, sometimes  happens  that  the  maps  of  a  district  are  inaccurate, 
or  do  not  contain  those  things  which  are  needed.  A  geologftt  will  not 
long  have  endeavoured  to  record  his  observations  upon  maps,  before  he 
will  ascertain  that  many  a  beautiful  engraving  may  be  worthless,  while 
some  coarse,  impromising  plan  may  be  most  valuable.  In  case  of  need, 
therefore,  it  becomes  important  for  an  observer  to  be  so  far  skilled  in 
the  construction  of  maps,  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  correct  one  which 
may  be  imperfect  in  an  efficient  manner,  but  also  to  make  such  a  sketch 
of  ground  as  may  suffice  for  his  purpose.  A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
surveying,  commonly  termed  military  drawing j  will '  be  found  most 
advantageous  for  his  progress.  He  will  scarcely  accomplish  much  on 
this  head  by  the  aid  of  books  alone,  and  therefore  should  study  it  in 
the  field.  If  possessing  a  good  eye  for  form,  he  will  by  no  means  find 
the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  difficult,  while  he  will. soon  perceive 
that  it  afibrds  him  great  additional  power  in  satisfactorily  recording  his 
observations. 

Even  in  many  a  map  where  the  lines  representing  rivers,  coasts,  and 
other  natural  features,  are  exceedingly  accurate,  as  also  those  showing 
the  roads,  canals,  villages,  and  other  artificial  arrangements,  are  equally 
so,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  relief  of  the  ground,  the  true  forms  of 
the  inequalities  of  surface  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  is  either  not 
given,  or  so  inaccurately  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  no  attempts 
had  been  made  to  represent  it.*    Now,  the  true  relief  of  the  surface  of 

*  The  method,  too  often  adopted,  of  representing  the  lines  of  water-shed  as  those  of 
the  highest  ground  in  many  regions,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  leading  as  it  often 
does,  to  the  most  imperfect  views  as  to  the  real  inequalities  of  surface  in  them,  and  as 
to  the  action  of  those  geological  causes  which  have  produced  such  inequalitiea. 
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»  district  is  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  observer.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  attempt  a  record  of  his  observations  upon  maps 
irith  and  without  a  correct  representation  of  this  relief,  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  diflFerence.  A  power,  therefore,  accurately  to  sketch  -in  the 
forms  required  becomes  of  no  slight  advantage.*  Much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  improved  prismatic  compass  (care  being  taken  in  districts 
where  rocks  containing  much  protoxide  of  iron  are  present,  such  as 
many  of  those  of  igneous  origin  in  which  hornblende  and  augite  pre- 
vail, which  will  divert  the  magnetic  needle),  and  by  some  eflFective 
arrangement  of  a  spirit  level,  by  which  close  approximations  to  slopes 
may  be  obt«<ined.  For  approximations  to  heights  within  a  certain  range, 
the  aneroid  barometer  will  be  found  useful,  especially  in  regions  where 
the  mercurial  barometer  and  sympesometer  may  not  be  easily  carried, 
and  where  atmospheric  changes,  affecting  such  instruments,  are  not 
considerable.  Possessing  these  simple  instruments,  and  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  military  drawing,  the  observer  may  make  many  a  sketch  of  a 
country,  the  geological  structure  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
imperfectly  represented. 

Supposing  the  possession  of  a  proper  map,  either  previously  made,  or 
constructed  during  the  progress  of  his  work,  it  is  needful  that  a  geologist 
should  follow  up  the  rocks  he  may  be  investigating,  quitting  them  as 
little  as  opportunities  permit,  so  that  all  connected  with  their  modes  of 
oecnrrence  maybe  carefully  ascertained,  and  all  the  points  of  importance 
be  as  carefully  entered  upon  his  map.  Without  caution  of  this  kind, 
very  grave  errors  may  readily  be  committed,  inaccurate  inferences  being 
drawn  respectii\g  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  accumulations,  seen  only  at 
different  and  frequently  distant  points,  which  more  detailed  examination 
would  have  prevented,  and  this  more  especially  in  districts  of  highly- 
disturbed  and  broken  rocks.  As  to  the  boundaries  of  the  different  mineral 
masses  which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  insert  on  geological  maps, 
these  necessarily  depend  upon  the  scale  of  the  map  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
view  taken  of  their  relative  value  on  the  other.  Whatever  the  scale,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  great  distinctions  considered  important  should  be  clearly 
apparent,  and  that  the  detail  should  be  so  represented  as  not  to  impede 
a  correct  view  of  them.  It  is  better  to  select  such  portions  of  a  map 
for  enlargement  as  may  be  required  for  the  illustration  of  any  particular 

*  With  reference  to  the  sketching  of  ground,  the  method  of  representing  a  hilly  or 
mountainous  country  by  Unes,  approximating  to  those  of  equal  altitudes,  as  is  shown 
by  fig.  180,  p.  476,  will  be  found  Tory  senriceable  for  geological  investigations,  espeoiaUy 
those  where  relative  altitudes  are  important,  or  where  the  smaU  inclinaUons  of  beds  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  heights  they  occupy  and  at  distances  too  considerable  to  be 
ascertained  by  instruments  constructed  to  measure  the  dip  of  rocks  (clinometers). 
The  contour  lines,  or  those  of  equal  levels,  upon  some  of  the  Ordnance  Maps  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  so  valuable  for  many  purposes,  form  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  this  method. 
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detail,  than  to  sacrifice  broad  comprehensive  views  for  the  sake  of  its 
introduction  when  only  really  needed  in  particular  localities. 

As  with  the  objects  to  be  represented  on  geological  maps,  so  with  the 
colouring  employed  upon  them.  Comprehensive  clear  views  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  attempts  to  introduce  detail  only  important  locally,  and 
which  can  be  best  shown  by  the  enlargement  of  such  portions  of  a  map. 
The  employment  of  given  colours  to  represent  certain  divisions  of  the 
geological  series  has  been  considered  very  desirable,  so  that  the  eye 
becoming  aooustomed  to  them  may,  as  it  were,  currently  read  ofi"  maps 
thus  coloured.  This  is  certainly  important,  and  might  be  accomplished, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  general  maps,  national  maps  for  exam- 
ple, of  different  countries. 

Much  may  be  and  has  been  effected  as  to  the  information  to  be 
afforded  by  geological  maps,  by  a  mixture  of  signs  and  colours ;  the 
latter  representing  some  accumulation,  or  series  of  accumulations ;  and 
the  former,  certain  modifications  of  it  considered  important.  In -this 
manner,  for  example,  igneous  rocks  may  be  represented  by  some  given 
tint  or  colour ;  and  the  variations  in  their  mineral  structure,  so  far  as 
reigards  the  surface  of  the  land,  by  various  signs.  The  like  with  those 
divisions  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  different  geological  dates  to 
which  names  have  been/given,  various  signs  also  readily  show  their 
mineral  structure  in  different  parts  of  their  surface  exposure.  Among 
the  signs  employed  amid  the  stratified  rocks,  it  is  very  needful  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  representing  their  modes  of  occurrence  as  to  the 
position  of  their  beds,  showing  when  these  are  horizontal,  inclined  at 
any  particular  angle,  or  contorted ;  when  the  latter,  the  kind  of  contor- 
tion, and  the  like.  The  following  signs  (fig.  307)  have  been  found 
useful  for  this  purpose.  The  point  of  the  arrow,  a,  shows  the  dip  or 
inclination  of  the  beds  as  respects  the  horizon ;  and  it  is  desirable  to 
place  on  one  side  of  this  sign  the  amount  of  the  dip,  such  as  6°,  15°, 
23°,  as  it  may  happen  to  be.  The  sign  6  is  intended  to  point  out  that, 
while  the  general  inclination  or  dip  of  the  beds  may  be  in  the  direction 

ng.so7. 

d  ^ 

corresponding  with  that  of  the  arrow,  they  undulate  on  the  minor  scale ; 
(?,  shows  that  the  strata  are  vertical,  their  range,  or  %trike^  as  it  is  often 
termed,  being  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  line.    Beds  much  plicated 
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on  the  minor  scale,  while  they  have  a  general  range,  are  shown  by  (2, 
the  straight  line  pointing  out  the  general  range.  An  anticlinal  ridge 
is  represented  by  the  sign/;  the  two  arrow-heads  showing  the  direction 
of  the  dip  on  either  side,  and  the  cross  line  that  of  the  range  of  this 
form  of  beds ;  e  is  intended  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  beds,  so  con- 
torted and  folded  in  various  planes,  that  no  definite  dip  or  range  of 
them  can  be  inferred  in  the  locality  where  this  sign  may  be  entered 
upon  the  map.  The  cross  g  represents  a  horizontal  arrangement  of  the 
beds.  By  attention  to  such,  or  any  other  system  of  signs  considered 
effective,  the  arrangement  of  the  component  beds  of  stratified  rocks  is 
BO  exhibited  as  to  present  the  observer  with  evidence  enabling  him  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  this*  part  of  his  subject.  By  combining 
any  system  of  this  kind  with  another  for  the  distribution  of  organic  re- 
mains, in  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  he  still  further  advances  his  general 
views ;  so  that  with  colours,  and  with  signs  for  mineral  structure,  dis- 
tribution of  organic  remains,  and  any  movements  which  4;he  beds  may 
have  sustained  since  their  deposit,  his  map  not  only  becomes  a  record 
of  his  observations,  but  also  presents  him  with  a  classified  collection  of 
facts  from  which  he  may  deduce  important  general  conclusions  that 
otherwise  might  not  so  readily  be  attained. 

Geological  maps  conveying  information  only  as  to  the  surface 
arrangement  of  rocks,  vertical  sections  of  the  country,  either  directly 
obtained  from  natural  or  artificial  exposures  of  the  various  accumula- 
tions, or  inferrred  from  abundant  and  satisfactory  information,  col- 
lected at  various  points  on  the  line  of  section  or  within  safe  distances 
from  it,  become  essential  for  a  right  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  rocks  of  a  district  may  occur.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  rendering  all  such  sections  strictly  proportional, 
80  that  they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  miniature  representations 
of  nature.  The  distortions  and  erroneous  conclusions  which  arise  from 
a  want  of  attention  to  this  point  are  endless.  In  the  first  place,  the 
outlines  of  countries  are  usually  so  exaggerated,  as  to  elevations  and 
depressions,  that  the  real  forms  of  the  surface  are  falsified,  and  that 
true  appreciation  of  them,  which  would  lead  to  just  views  of  their  rela- 
tive importance,  and  of  the  conditions  which  may  have  produced  them, 
superseded  by  most  imperfect  ideas  as  to  the  real  relief  of  a  district, 
even  of  such  as  may  be  mountainous.  True  surface  sections  of  the  latter 
are  often  especially  needed  to  afford  the  geologist  a  correct  view  of  the 
different  heights  and  depressions,  so  that  he  may  insert  his  observations 
on  that  which  will  not  deceive  him  in  his  endeavours  to  trace  the  amount 
and  direction  of  any  general  disturbance,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any 
curves  or  plication  of  beds,  and  to  restore  the  various  component  parts 
to  their  inferred  original  positions  in  such  regions. 

Though  with  known  altitudes  at  sufficiently  numerous  points  on  any 
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given  line  of  proposed  section,  the  various  distances  from  these  points 
being  known,  much  may  be  accomplished  by  &  practised  and  steady  eye 
by  sketching  in  the  intermediate  ground ;  and  this  may  be  the  only 
means  at  command  in  somewhat  rapid  excursions  i"^  the  line  given  by 
instrumental  work,  when  time  suffices,  is  the  only  real  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  object  sought.  All  lines  of  section  are  thus  run  on  the  G-eolo- 
gical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  results  thence  obtained  have 
been  bo  satisfactory  that  few,  once  experiencing  the  advantages  so  de- 
rived, would  probably  be  disposed  to  abandon  this  method  of  observa- 
tion. In  certain  districts,  such  as  those  where  that  important  product 
coal  is  obtained,  exact  sections  of  surface  are  as  indispensable  as  the 
exact  relative  positions  of  the  beds  themselves  with  reference  to  them, 
so  that  the  true  positions  of  the  coal  beds  may  appear.  With  his  level 
or  his  theodolite  an  observer  feels  that  confidence  in  his  labours  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  possess.  Having  the  surface  right,  he  can  enter  the 
dips  and  othor  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  found  in  their  real  rela- 
tive situations  on  his  •section,  and  have  a  collective  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  needful  circumstances,  such  as  no  other  less  correct 
method  will  insure,  be  his  powers  of  generalization  what  they  may. 

As  in  many  lines  of  section,  all  the  various  accumulations  cannot  be 
so  traversed,  as  to  have  all  deposits  cut  at  right  angles  by  them,  care  is 
required  to  represent  only  the  relative  thickness  of  such  deposits  where 
the  section  passes ;  that  is,  the  lines  of  separation  of  beds,  or  collections 
of  them,  as  given  in  the  section,  should  correspond  exactly  with  those 
which  would  appear  if  the  rocks  supposed  to  be  vertically  cut  through, 
were  really  so  ;  and  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  cut  being  removed,  the 
face  of  the  other  was  exposed,  as  if  on  a  cliff.  By  turning  to  fig.  257 
(p.  601),  it  will  be  found  that  a  line  of  section  parallel  to  the  cliff  repre- 
sented would  even  give  the  beds  there  shown  as  horizontal,  while  they 
really  dipped  considerably  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  seen  in  the  sketch, 
fig.  258.  It  is  easy  in  such  cases  to  notice  the  true  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  the  beds  on  the  section,  and  thus  make  the  real  value  of  the 
lines  on  such  sectioil  clear.  By  giving  more  dip  than  such  lines  repre- 
sent, a  greater  thickness  is  shown  than  really  exists,  and  the  total 
amount  of  mineral  matter  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  line 
of  section  should  exhibit,  is  misrepresented. 

In  addition  to  these  vertical  and  proportional  sections,  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  a  part,  so  far  as  regards  a  column  rising 
vertically  to  the  plane  of  accumulations.  In  like  manner,  also,  this 
should  be  proportional,  and  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  render  the  object 

*  For  example,  the  section  from  the' Jura  to  and  across  the  Mont  Blanc,  aboye  giren 
(fig.  264,  p.  611),  was  obtained  from  known  heights  of  different  points  on  the  line  by 
barometric  measurements  of  intermediate  altitudes,  and  a  sketching  of  the  ground  on 
the  spot. 
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sought  by  the  enlargement  clear.  The  scale  of  such  sections  adopted 
by  the  Geological  Survey  is  that  of  40  feet  to  the  inch  ;  and  it  has  been 
fonnd  one  amply  sufficient  for  very  considerable  detail,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  vertical  sections  of  the  coal  measures,  those  which 
can  be  used  for  mining  purposes  (sections  Ifos.  1  to  11). 

Vertical  sections,  deposits  represented  as  piled  one  above  the  other 
faorizontally,  whatever  may  be  their  real  inclinations  in  difierent  locali- 
ties, may  also  be  usefully  employed  for  comparing  distant  accomalations 
with  each  other,  especially  as  regards  their  thickness.  '  Aa,  for  exam- 
ple, the  following  section  (fig.  308),  serves  to  show  the  mfferent  thick- 
Desses  and  modifications  of  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  gronpB  as  developed 
in  southern  and  northern  England.  In  these  sections  (the  same  letters 
being  employed  to  represent  equivalent  deposits  in  both),  the  cretaceous 
series  in  Wilts  and  Somerset  is  divided  into  chalk,  a ;  upper  green  sand, 


b  ;  gault,  a  clay  bed  so  named,  c  ;  and  d,  lower  green  sand ;  while  in 
the  same  series  in  Yorkshire,  b  and  d  are  supposed  to  be  absent.  Aa 
regards  the  oolitic  group,  e  represents  the  Kimmeridge  clay ;  /,  coral 
rag  and  its  calcareous  grits ;  g,  Oxford  clay  and  the  Kelloway  rock  in 
its  lower  part ;  h,  Gornbrash  and  forest  marble ;  t,  Bradford  clay ;  k, 
great  oolite ;  I,  Fuller's  earth ;  m,  inferior  oolite ;  n,  marlstone ;  o, 
lias.  The  superficial  gravels,  &c.,  above  the  chalk,  are  represented  by 
(.  As  respects  the  divisions  e,  /,  and  g,  the  two  sections  do  not  much 
vary,  while  a  considerable  difference  is  seen  in  the  beds  A,  t,  k,  and  I, 
as  found  developed  in  southern  and  northern  England.     There  has 


•s 
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apparently  been  a  modification  of  the  conditions  nnder  which  these 
equivalent  portions  of  the  oolitic  series  were  deposited  in  the  two  locali- 
ties, so  that  while  in  the  south  marine  remains  point  merely  to  deposits 
beneath  the  waters  of  a  sea,  shales  and  sandstones  on  the  north  tsontain 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  fossil  plants  (p.  496) ;  thus  not  only  the  close 
proximity  el  tand  has  to  be  inferred,  but  also  the  existence  of  marshy 
land  itself^  iq|^poit(i|g  a|prowth  of  certain  plants  {JEquiietum)^  entombed 
as  they  stood.  Th/b  ^difRnrent  character  of  the  lias  on  the  north  and 
on  the  tooAjpA  also  npear,  this  deposit  being  not  only  thicker  on  the 
northy  bot  wo  Aere  euibiting  a  'certain  depth  of  upper  lias  marls,  not 
continiied  fo  W&shiriv  -though  it  can  be  seen  gradually  fining  off 
soutliieify  into  Gloooestershire.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
much  uMfbl  endence  may  be  embodied ;  so  that,  by  the  combined  aid 
of  the  maps  and  the  sections  of  various  kinds,  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  different  rock  accumulations  of  a  country  may  be 
obtained. 

Page  84.  The  composition  of  the  various  felspars  will  be  better  seen 
by  reference  to  p.  852. 

Page  86.  With  respect  to  the  decompo^tion,  by  atmospheric  influences, 
of  the  igneoDS  roclu  chiefly  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  when 
the  former  mineral  prevails,  the  surfaces  of  these  rooks  has  usually  a 
white  aspect,  the  soluble  silicates  of  soda  or  potash  being  removed,  and 
a  crust  principally  formed  of  silicate  of  alumina  remaining.  Where 
hornblende  much  prevails,  a  brownish  and  reddish  sur&ce  is  common, 
the  protoxide  of  iron  of  that  mineral  having  been  converted  into  a 
peroxide. 

Page  89.  As  regards  the  weathering  of  calcareous  rocks,  it  can  be 
seen  to  great  advantage  on  the  Lake  of  Eillarney,  where  the  carboniferous 
limestone  partly  forming  the  shores  of  the  liJce  and  of  its  islands,  is 
found  hollowed  into  fantastic  forms,  near  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
well-known  and  strangely-shaped  rock,  named  O'Donaghue's  Horse,  has 
been  thus  formed.  Carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  near  its  level,  has  acted 
upon  the  limestone  very  conspicuously  in  this  locality. 

Page  45.  Further  remarks  respecting  the  composition  of  sea-water 
will  be  found  at  p.  129.  With  respect  to  its  specific  gravity.  Sir  James 
Boss  (Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic 
Regions)  mentions  that  in  lat.  39°  16'  S.  and  long.  177"*  2'  W.  (there 
being  no  bottom  at  8600  feet),  the  specific  gravity  at  the  surface  was 
1-0274 ;  at  900  feet,  1-0272 ;  and  at  2700  feet,  1-0268,  all  ascertained 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit.  He  further  states  that  his  daily 
experience  gave  this  diminished  kind  of  specific  gravity  in  the  depths. 
As  evaporation  would  tend  to  render  the  surface  waters  more  saline,  it 
may  be  deserving  of  attention  how  far  this  cause  may  operate  down- 
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wards  in  the  sea.     See  on  this  subject,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy, 
mentioned  at  p.  121. 

Page  54.  The  cut  (fig.  15)  representing  the  slipping  downwards  of 
the  superficial  decomposed  portions  of  rocks  on  hillsides  in  many 
counties,  represents,  in  somewhat  too  stifi*  a  manner,  the  turning  over 
of  the  edges  of  the  beds.  This  more  frequently  occurs  as  shown 
beneath  (fig.  309). 

7ig.  300. 


Page  75.  As  to  the  force  of  breakers  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  found  by  experiments  at  the  Bell  Rock  and 
Skerryvore  lighthouses  (Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Edinburgh,  1850),  that  while  the  force  of  the 
breakers  on  the  side  of  the  German  Ocean  may  be  taken  at  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  square  foot,  the  Atlantic  breakers  were  discharged  with 
about  double  that  force,  or  about  three  tons  to  the  square  foot. 

Page  91.  M.  Morlot  infers  that  the  land  round  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic is  gradually  sinking,  but  that  the  deposits  of  the  rivers  are  still 
sufiScicnt  to  efiect  a  general  gain  upon  the  shores  of  that  sea. 

Page  94.  With  respect  to  the  volcanic  matter  which  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum,  it  is  considered  that  it  was  formed  of  ash  and  cinders, 
like  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  and  not  of  lava. 

Page  103.  According  to  Mr.  Dana  (Geology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  1838-42,  p.  26),  the  tides  rise  only  2  or  8  feet 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Polynesia ;  at  Samoa  4  feet ;  at  the  Feejee 
Islands  G  feet ;  and  at  New  Zealand  8  feet. 

Page  135.  It  is  considered  that  it  is  rather  humic  acid  than  tannin 
which  preserves  the  animal  substances  in  bogs. 

Page  159.  As  regards  the  pressure  at  difierent  depths  of  the  sea, 
Dr.  Buckland  mentions  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  345),  that 
"  Captain  Smyth,  R.N.,  found,  on  two  trials,  that  the  cylindrical  copper 
air- tube,  under  the  vane,  attached  to  Massey's  Patent  Log,  collapsed, 
and  was  crushed  quite  flat  under  the  pressure  of  about  300  fathoms 
(1800  feet).  A  claret  bottle,  filled  with  air,  and  well  corked,  was  burst 
before  it  descended  400  fathoms  (2400  feet).  He  also  found  that  a 
bottle  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  corked,  had  the  cork  forced  in  at 
about  180  fathoms  (1080  feet).  In  such  cases  the  fluid  sent  down  is 
replaced  by  salt  water,  and  the  cork  which  had  been  forced  in  is  some- 
times reversed."  Dr.  Buckland  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  had 
informed  him  that  he  has  frequently  sunk  corked  bottles  in  the  sea  more 
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than  600  feet  deep,  some  of  them  empty,  others  containing  some  fluid. 
"  The  empty  bottles  were  sometimes  crushed,  at  other  times  the  cork 
was  forced  in,  and  the  fluid  exchanged  for  sea-water.  The  cork  was 
always  returned  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
in  an  inverted  position." 

Dr.  Scoresby  (Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii.  p.  193)  gives  an  account  of  a 
boat  pulled  down  to  a  considerable  depth  by  a  whale,  after  which  the 
wood  became  too  heavy  to  float,  the  air  having  been  forced  out  of  the 
pores,  and  reDlaced  by  water. 

Page  180.  Currents  of  comparatively  low  temperature  sweep  from 
the  colder  and  southern  regions  against  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
America. 

Page  217.  With  reference  to  the  snow-line  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Himalaya,  Dr.  Hooker  states  (letter  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  from 
Tungu,  N.E.  Sikkim,  altitude  13,500  feet,  July  25,  1849),  that  "  the 
snow-line  in  Sikkim  lies  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalayan  range,  at 
below  15,000  feet;  on  the  Thibetan  (northern)  slope,  at  about  16,000 
feet." 

Page  218.  Experiments  do  not  seem  to  give  the  temperature  at  which 
the  evaporation  of  snow  or  water  .ceases,  so  that  though  a  limit  may  be 
inferred  for  this  evaporation  at  some  height  to  which  parts  of  a  moun- 
tain chain  might  be  elevated,  it  may  readily  happen  that  there  are  none 
such  on  the  solid  face  of  the  globe,  the  vapour  of  water  always  mixing 
with  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  all  the  heights  in  it  to  which 
the  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  protruded. 

Page  224.  The  debris  on  mountain  sides  often  completely  masks 
their  character  as  left  anterior  to  such  coverings.  There  are  few  moun- 
tainous regions  which  do  not  show  this  when  carefully  examined. 
Mining  operations  often  prove  it  on  the  sides  of  hills.  Ravines,  where 
ravines  may  not  be  uncommon,  are  usually  favourable  for  observations 
on  this  head;  as,  for  example,  many  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
Derbyshire,  where  the  faces  of  steep  ground  are  often  modified  in  this 
manner,  the  long-continued  action  of  atmospheric  influences  having 
smoothed  off  many  a  precipitous  hillside,  where  the  same  effects  are  in 
daily  progress.  As  to  this  action,  it  has  greatly  modified  the  face  of 
most  countries,  old  cliffs  being  obliterated  in  various  directions,  in  the 
manner  shown,  figs.  156,  157,  (p.  442,)  especially  when  the  weather- 
ing of  the  protruding  rocks,  and  the  abundant  fall  of  fragments  of 
them,  are  combined  with  landslips,  such  as  take  place  as  well  inland 
as  on  certain  sea-coasts,  fig.  14,  p.  53. 

Page  242.  Any  outward  motion  of  the  great  ice  barrier,  however 
slow,  by  bringing  portions  of  it  forward  which  were  based  on  land  or 
shallow  sea-bottoms,  into  the  depths  where  its  base  could  be  melted, 
would  tend  also  to  keep  those  parts  flattened  which  otherwise  might 
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have  a  large  amount  of  snow  and  ice  accumulated  upon  them,  supposing 
such  accumulation  to  be  beyond  the  loss  by  melting  and  evaporation. 

Page  243.  The  cut,  fig.  93,  gives  the  floating  ice  a  form  somewhat 
too  regular. 

Page  406.  With  respect  to  the  boracic  acid  lagunes  of  Tuscany,  we 
would  refer  for  a  general  view  of  their  mode  of  occurrence  to  the 
memoir  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  "  On  the  Vents  of  Hot  Vapour  in 
Tuscany,  and  their  Relations  to  Ancient  Lines  of  Fracture  and  Erup- 
tion ;'*  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  867. 

A  boracite  is  inferred  to  Constitute  part  of  a  rock-Bait  formation  at 
Strassfiirth,  occurring  as  a  compact  bed.  Its  composition  is :  boracic 
acid  6949 ;  magnesia  29*48 ;  carbonate  of  iron  1*08 ;  with  traces  of 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron* 

Page  445.  With  reference  to  the  raised  masses  of  blown  sands  in 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Edmonds  has  found  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall,  1848),  the  abundant  remains  of  Helix  pulchella  in 
those  sand-hills,  a  mollusc,  however,  formerly  abundant,  now  becoming 
extinct.  In  Phillack  Towans  (sand-hills)  the  remains  of  land  molluscs 
have  been  discovered,  not  now  known  near  them,  viz.,  Seliz  fulva^ 
Pupa  marginata^  Vertigo  palustrisy  V.  pygmceUy  and  Zonites  pyg- 
fnceus. 

Page  574.  As  sea,  or  rather  estuary  waters,  are  inferred  partly  to 
percolate  into  the  chalk  beneath  London,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
waters  pumped  up  from  it,  some  caution  is  needed  as  to  the  source  of 
all  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  chalk  so  situated. 

Page  577.  As  respects  the  alteration  of  detrital  rocks  in  contact 
with  mineral  matter  which  has  been  in  a  molten  state,  it  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  may  also  be  effected  should  detrital  accumula- 
tions cover  a  mass  of  igneous  rock  beneath  water  before  it  is  completely 
cooled,  so  that  even  a  comparatively  cooled  surface  may  again  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  re-heated,  and  act  on  the  superjacent  sediment,  through 
which  the  heat  passing  off  from  the  igneous  rock  has  now  to  pass. 

Page  582.  The  change  of  the  great  mass  of  coal  in  South  Wales  and 
Ireland,  by  which,  without  reference  to  contortions  and  foldings  of  the 
beds,  the  anthracitic  state  is  produced  on  the  large  scale,  forcibly  re- 
minds us  of  a  modification  produced  by  descent  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  conditions  where  a  high  temperature  is  obtained. 

Page  603.  Directions  of  Mountain  Ranges. — In  a  note  "Sur  la  • 
Corrdlation  des  Directions  des  differents  SystSmes  de  Montagues," 
(Comptes  Rendus,  9  Septembre,  1850),  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  calls 
attention  to  the  present  known  directions  of  mountains,  and  their  ad- 
justment to  a  pentagonal  network  formed  by  the  intersection  of  fifteen 
great  circles  of  the  sphere.  For  the  mode  of  investigation  on  which 
this  view  is  founded,  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  to  the  memoir  itself. 
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M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  concludes  his  note  by  remarking  that  ^^  the  fifteen 
circles  which  divide  the  surface  of  the  sphere  into  twelve  regular  pen- 
tagons, possess  the  property  of  the  minimum  contour  of  the  system  of 
lines  of  most  easy  crushing  {plus  facile  ecrasement).  If  the  ridgings  of 
the  earth's  crust  were  simultaneously  produced,  these  fifteen  circles 
would,  perhaps,  be  alone  traced ;  but  as  the  production  of  the  different 
systems  of  mountains  has  been  successive,  the  octahedral,  dodecahedral, 
and  others,  have  probably  been  the  forms  necessarily  intermediate  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  fundamental  circles." 

Page  639.  Mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. — The  observer  will  find  a 
considerable  mass  of  important  information  respecting  these  mines,  in 
Mr.  Henwood's  work  on  the  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon ;  with  Appendices  on  Subterranean  Temperature,  the  Electricity 
of  Rocks  and  Veins,  the  Quantities  of  Water  in  the  Cornish  Mines, 
and  Mining  Statistics,  forming  vol.  v.  of  the  ^^  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,"  Penzance,  1843. 

Page  284.  By  casting  a  glance  at  a  map  representing  the  range  of 
isothermal  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
temperature  of  the  area  of  the  British  Islands  would  be  materially 
lowered  by  the  comparatively  slight  geological  depression  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  should  permit  the  passage  of  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  Pacific,  thus  destroying  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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Age  of  rocks,  relative,  insufficient  of  itself  for 
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Albite,  composition  of.  356. 
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erratic  blocks  of,  276;  part  of,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  proportional  section  of,  611. 

Alteration  of  rocks,  from  descent  beneath 
earth's  surface,  572. 

Altered  rocks,  sulphuret  of  iron  in  certain, 
562 ;  formation  of  crystab  in,  577;  produc- 
tion of  certain  minerals  in,  580;  mineral 
matter  transmitted  into,  581. 

Amazon  River,  sediment  of  the,  89. 

America,  form  of  its  coasts,  150 ;  volcanoes  of, 
392. 

Ammonites,  multitudes  of,  lias,  Marston 
Magna,  Soiftersetshire,  515. 

Ancient  volcanic  products,  organic  remains  in, 
514. 

Andalusite,  production  of,  in  altered  rocks, 
580. 

An^lesea,  igneoos  dykes  of,  539. 

Animal  and  vegetable  life,  marine,  effects  of 
sinkinjg  of  sea-bottom  upon,  519. 

Antarctic  ice  barrier,  240. 
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Appalachian  zone.  United  States,  bending  and 
plication  of  rocks  in,  609. 

Aiago,  M.,  on  temperature  found  at  the  Ar- 
tesian well,  Grenelle,  450. 

Arctic  Ocean,  coasts  of,  156 ;  glaciers  and  ice- 
bergs in,  233. 

Area,  extension  of,  required,  in  reducing  beds, 
in  mountain  chains,  to  horizontality,  607. 

Areas,  large,  of  undisturbed  rocks,  raised  in 
mass,  606. 

Argillo-calcareous  nodules,  lamination  of 
some,  567. 

Argillaceous  limestone,  concretionary  nodules 
and  layers  of,  567. 

An  AtoU,  190. 


Arrangement,  diagonal,  of  the  minor  parts  of 
detrital  rocks,  510. 

Artesian  wells,  temperature  of  waters  in,  450. 

Artificial  minerals,  method  of  producing  cer- 
tain, 550. 

Ascension,  Island  of,  laminated  volcanic  rocks 
in,  361. 

Ashes,  volcanic,  composition  of,  362. 

Ash-beds,  ancient  volcanic,  deceptive  charac- 
ter of,  aiter  consolidation,  529. 

Asia,  great  central  depression  of,  126 ;  form 
of  its  coasts,  152. 

Asiatic  volcanoes,  393. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  effects  of  gradu- 
ally joining,  on  marine  animal  life,  518. 

Atlantic,  ancient  exposure  of  coasts  to,  665. 

Atmospheric  influences,  effects  of,  on  upper 
parts  of  mineral  veins,  650. 

Augite,  composition  of,  356< 

Austen,  Mr.  R.  C,  on  distribution  of  detritus 
in  English  Channel,  446. 

Axmouth,  destruction  of  cliffs  at,  53. 


Babbage,  Mr.,  on  elevation  and  depression  of 
coasts,  of  Bay  of  Naples,  426 :  on  move- 
ments of  land  from  increase  and  decrease  of 
its  heat,  427. 

Baku,  mud  volcanoes  or  salses  of,  403. 

Baltic,  deposits  in  the,  97;  analysis  of  its 
water,  98 ;  effects  of  ice  in,  253. 

Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  193,  205. 

Basalt,  mineral  composition  of,  396 ;  relative 
fusibility  of,  396 ;  chemical  composition  of, 
396;  relative  antiquity  of,  397;  globtilar 
structure  of,  397;  columnar  stmctnre  of, 
398. 

Beaches,  changes  of  relative  level  of,  on  tidal 
coasts  depressed  or  elevated,  439;  ancient 
among  fossiliferous  rocks,  importance  of, 
459 1  of  the  time  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  459 ; 
of  old  red  sandstone  period,  Scotland,  459 ; 
of  Chair  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  460;  of  new 
red  sandstone  time,  460. 

Beaufort,  Admiral  Sir  Francis,  on  inflamma- 
ble gas  of  the  Yanar,  402. 

Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de,  on  declivities  of  gla- 
ciers, 269 ;  on  the  direction  of  the  fissares 
of  Etna,  375 ;  on  Etna,  378 ;  on  origin  of 
the  Val  del  Bove,  381 ;  his  views  respect- 
ing directions  of  mountain  chains,  603 ;  on 
metalliferous  and  volcanic  emanations,  634 ; 
on  initial  volatilization  of  metallic  sobstances 
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in  veins,  635 ;  on  correlation  of  directions  of 
mountain  chains,  684. 

Becquerel,  M.,  on  partial  conversion  of  steel 
plate  into  silver,  Mint,  Paris,  654 ;  on  sub- 
stances produced  by  slow  secondary  electri- 
cal action,  636. 

Beechey,  Captain,  on  coral  islands,  186. 

Beds,  formedf  around  volcanic  islands,  charac- 
ter of,  383:  formed  by  unequal  drift,  511. 

Beds  of  rocks,  different  consolidations  of,  in 
same  group,  574. 

Belcher,  Sir  E.,  on  the  movement  of  a  current 
at  40  fathoms,  507. 

Belemnites,  multitudes  of,  lias.  Golden  Cope, 
near  Lyme  Regis,  515. 

Bending,  contortion,  and  fracture  of  rocks,  599. 

Bending  and  plication  of  rocks,  artificial  illus- 
tration of,  608. 

Bermudas,  coral  reefs  at,  210. 

Binney,  Mr.,  on  Stigmaria,  482. 

Birds,  preservation  of  their  remains,  140;  foot- 
prints of,  on  surfaces  of  rock,  Connecticut, 
502. 

Bischoff,  M.  Gustav,  experiments  illustrative 
of  deposit  of  mineral  matter  in  fissures,  631. 

Black  oea,  deposits  in  the,  97. 

Boring    molluscs,    carboniferous    limestone 

{lierced  by,  at  time  of  inferior  oolite,  468 ; 
ias  conglomerate  drilled  by,  469 ;  inferior 
oolite  pierced  b)[,  during  accumulation,  470. 

Breakers,  force  of,  74,  80;  action  of,  on  vol- 
canic products,  St.  Paul's  Island,  Indian 
Ocean,  391 ;  force  of,  in  Scotland,  on  side 
of  German  Ocean,  and  of  Atlantic,  682. 

Breaker  action,  gr^at  denudation  from,  665. 

Brewer*s  Hill,  County  Wicklow,  complication 
of  bedding,  cleavage,  and  jointing  near,  599. 

Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  quartz  rock,  in 
trias  near,  575. 

Bristol  Channel,  deposits  in,  108,  111,  148; 
beaches  of  time  of  new  red  sandstone  near, 
461, 464 ;  mode  of  accumulation  of  dolomitic 
limestone  near,  479 ;  footprints  of  animals 
on  muddy  shores  of,  504. 

Bristol,  amount  of  denudation  near,  672. 

Britain,  climate  formerly  colder,  282 ;  tertiary 
mammalia  in,  294. 

British  Islands,  map  of  the  100  fathom  line 
round,  114;  msp  of,  when  depressed  1000 
feet,  2G5 ;  eficcts  of  submergence  on,  266  ; 
older  igneous  products  of,  528;  effects  of 
squeezing  and  elevation  of,  into  great  range 
of  mountains,  605. 

British  Seas,distribution  of  marine  life  in,  168 ; 
mammoth  remains  found  in,  294. 

Bogs,  how  formed,  133. 

Bombs,  volcanic,  330. 

Boracic  acid,  of  Tuscany,  406. 

Bath,  springs  of,  49. 

Bouti^ny,  M.,  experiments  on  incandescent 
hollies,  338. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  coral  reefs  near,  192. 

Bow  Island,  account  of,  187. 

Brighton,  raised  beach  near,  445. 

Brongniart,  M.  Alex.,  on  raised  coast  of  Ud- 
dev&lla,  430. 

Brown,  Mr.  Richard,  on  vertical  plants  in  coal 
measures.  Cape  Breton,  487. 

Buckland,  Dr.,  on  glaciers  in  Scotland,  273; 
on  the  fossil  elephant,  292;  on  Kirkdalc 
Cave,  298;  on  osseous  breccia,  310;  on 
fossil  trees  and  ancient  soils  of  Isle  of  Port- 


land, 497;  on  mammal  remains,  oolitic  series, 
Stonesfield,  525. 

Buckland,  Dr..  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  on  ^ 
submarine  forest,  Bridgewater  Levels,  435. 

Buddie,  Mr.,  on  erosion  of  coal  beds,  Forest 
of  Dean,  492. 

Bunsen,  Professor,  on  the  composition  of  pa- 
lagonite  tuff  of  Iceland,  364 ;  on  action  of 
water  and  acids  on  palagonite  tuff,  366 ;  on 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  Geysers,  Iceland, 
367 ;  on  gypsum  deposits  ot  Iceland,  372 ; 
on  volcanic  sublimations  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, 372. 

Bwlchhela,  near  Penrhyn  Quarries,  North 
Wales,  cleavage  through  contorted  sand- 
stones at,  587. 

Caiman  of  West  Indies,  139. 

Caldera,  the.  Island  of  Palma,  Canaries,  378. 

Cambrian  rocks,  conglomerates  of,  Bangor, 

North  Wales,  459. 
Carbonic  acid,  action  of,  on  certain  silicates, 

576. 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  exhalations  of,  402. 
Cardigan  Bay,  map  of,  106 ;  tides  in,  107. 
Car^laze  Tin  Mine,  Cornwall,  stanniferous 

veins  amid  joints  in  granite  of,  647. 
Came,  Mr.,  on  character  of  rocks  in  Corn- 
wall, affecting  contents  of  mineral  veins, 
641. 
Carnon  tin-stream  works,  human  skulls  found 

in,  436. 
Caspian  Sea,  nature  of  its  waters,  98,  127 ; 

deposits  in,  124. 
Caves  and  minor  cavities,  metalliferous,  of 

DerbyshirCf  592. 
Cavities,    circular,   produced  during  earth- 
quakes, 416 ;  amid  rocks,  action,  and  reac- 
tion of  substances  in,  637. 
Cawsand,  Plymouth  Sound,  porphyry  of,  543. 
Central  Asia,  volcanoes  of,  393. 
Central  France,  extinct  volcanoes  of,  394. 
Cetaceans,  remains  of,  149. 
Chair  of  Kildare,  hills  of,  range  of  cleavage, 

diagonally  through  beds  of,  587. 
Chalk,  composition  of  water  of,  beneath  Lon- 
don, 573  ;  altered  by  basalt,  Isle  of  Raghlin, 
578. 
Channels,  eroded  in  coal  measiiVes,  Forest  of 
Dean,  492;  of  erosion  in  coal  measure  de- 
triial  deposits,  Pembrokeshire,  493. 
Choracter  of  surfaces  of  rrcks,  505. 
Charlestown  and  Crinnis  Mines,  Cornwall, 

range  of  mineral  veins  at,  620. 
Chesil  Bank,  Dorsetshire,  84. 
Chiastolite,  formation  of,  in  altered   rocks, 

580. 
Chili,  elevation  of  coast  of,  during  earth- 
quakes, 423 ;  extent  of  great  earthquake  at, 
408. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  dissemination  of,  amid 

rocks,  574. 
Clarke,  Rev.  W.  B.,  on  Lafu  Island,  207. 
Cleavage,  influence  of,  on  the  decomposition 

of  rocks,  40. 
Cleavage,  583 ;  in  mixed  beds  of  sandstone 
and  argillaceous  matter,  584 ;  in  limestone 
and  shale,  585 ;  modification  of,  in  passing 
through  thin  beds  of  limestone  amid  shale, 
585  ;  minor  interruption  of,  passing  junction 
of  beds,  585 ;  on  the  large  scale,  586 ; 
through  contorted  beds,  587 ;  ranging  dta- 
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gonally  throagh  beddinff,  587;  double,  588 ; 
relative  dates  of,  588 ;  distortion  of  organic 
remains  by,  590 ;  different  directions  of,  in 
same  or  juxtaposed  districts,  591;  gathering 
of  mineral  matter  in  planes  of,  592. 

Cleaved  and  jointed  rocks,  subsequent  move- 
ment of,  597. 

Cliffs,  effects  of  the  sea  on,  76. 

Clyde,  newer  pliocene  deposits  of  the,  283. 

Coal  beds,  extent  of,  491;  partial  removal  of, 
during  coal  measure  deposit,  492 ;  effects  of 
squeezing  upon,  Pembrokeshire,  613. 

Coal  measures,  evidence  afforded  by,  482 ; 
stigmaria  beds  of,  482;  vertical  stems  of 
plants  in,  483 ;  mode  of  filling  up  hollow 
vertical  stems  of.  484;  growth  of  terrestrial 
plants  in  successive  planes  in,  486 ;  thick- 
ness of,  482 ;  false  beading  in  sandstones  of, 
489 ;  surfaces  of  sandstones  of,  489 ;  drifts 
of  matted  plants  in,  490 :  extent  of  coal  beds 
in,  491 ;  partial  removal  of  coal  beds  of, 
during  general  deposit,  492 ;  lapse  of  time 
during  accumulation  of,  493 ;  pebbles  of  coal 
in,  494;  marine  remains  in  parts  of,  495; 
mode  of  deposit  of,  4%;  flexures  and  plica- 
tions of,  in  South  Wales,  612. 

Coal,  pebbles  of,  in  coal- measure  accumula- 
tions, 494. 

Coasts,  action  of  sea  on,  74 ;  influence  on  or- 
ganic life  and  preservation  of  remains,  150, 
175 ;  distribution  of  animals  on,  170;  effects 
of  ice  on,  251. 

Coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  effects  on,  during 
continued  elevation  of  land  above  sea,  472. 

Cold,  effects  of  its  general  increase,  257,  268. 

Colenso,  Mr.,  on  beds  composing  Pentuan 
tin-stream  works,  Cornwall,  437. 

Colours  and  signs,  aid  vantage  of  mixture  of,  in 
geological  maps,  677. 

Compact  felspar,  character  and  composition 
of,  545. 

Complication  of  surface,  produced  by  smooth- 
ing down  single  dislocation,  under  certain 
conditions,  619. 

Component  parts  of  rocks,  consolidation  and 
adjustment  of,  565. 

Component  parts  of  beds,  flexures,  and  plica« 
tions  of\  612. 

Composition  df  the  volcanic  tuffs  near  Naples, 
363. 

Conglomerates  and  volcanic  tuffs,  mixed  beds 
of,  with  lava,  in  Pacific  islands,  383. 

Conglomerates,  joints  in,  596. 

Coonng  globe,  effects  of,  on  rocks  on  surfiuse, 
602. 

Corals,  in  British  seas,  169;  general  distribu- 
tion of.  179;  migrations  oT,  when  young, 
181 ;  chemical  composition  of,  181 ;  condi- 
tions of  ffrowth,  204. 

Coral  reefs,  formation  of,  182;  conditions 
under  which  they  occur,  199 ;  influence  of 
volcanoes  on,  202,  215 ;  elevation  of,  above 
the  sea,  207. 

Cordier,  M.,  on  mode  of  obtaining  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth,  450. 

Cornwall,  action  of  the  sea  on  coasts  of,  83 ; 
sand-hills  on  coasts  of,  88;  joints  among 
granite  in,  593 ;  fragmentary  lodes  in,  656. 

Cornwall  and  Devon,  granites  of,  537;  influ- 
ence of  dissimilar  rocks  on  mineral  veins 
in,  641. 

Correa  de  Serra,  Mr.,  on  submarine  forests, 
Lincolnshire,  435. 


Cotopaxi,  structure  of  its  cone,  330,  331;  de- 
scent of  water  from,  347. 

Covering,  slight,  above  granites,  in  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  and  Cornwall,  552. 

Cracked  surfaces  of  deposits,  501. 

Crag  deposits,  315. 

Crantock  Church,  Cornwall,  built  of  consoli- 
dated shell-sand,  443. 

Craters  of  elevation,  318;  eruption,  319. 

Crater  lagoons,  volcanic  islands,  390. 

Cretaceous  rocks,  overlap  of,  in  England,  500. 

Crust  of  the  earth,  proportion  of  100  miles 
deep  of,  to  volume  of  world,  600. 

Crystalline  modification  of  rocks,  518. 

Currents  in  the  Mediterranean,  96 ;  the  ocean, 
116 ;  influence  of,  in  distributing  sediment, 
121. 

Cwm  Llech,  Glamorganshire,  vertical  stems 
of  plants  in  coal  measures  of,  482. 

Cwm-ddu,  Llaneammarch,  concretionary  ar- 
rangement of  beds  of  Silurian  series  near, 
570. 

Cwm  Idwal,  Caernarvonshire,  distortion  of 
organic  remains,  by  cleavage  at,  589. 

Cyanite,  formation  of,  in  altered  rocks,  581. 

Dana,  Mr.  J.,  on  corals,  181;  on  volcanoes  of 
Hawaii,  332 ;  on  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, 383 1  on  volcanic  fissures  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  375. 

Dardanelles,  effect  of  closing  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  upon,  474. 

Darwin,  Mr.  C.,  on  coral  islands,  182 ;  on  ele- 
vation of  coral  reefs,  212 ;  on  glaciers  in 
Wales,  274 ;  on  elevation  of  erratic  blocks, 
275 ;  on  the  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks, 
360 ;  on  volcanic  tuff  of  Chatham  Island, 
364. 

Dauben^,  Dr.,  on  globules  and  lamination  of 
Lipari  obsidian,  361 ;  on  the  gas  evolved 
from  the  Solfatara,  PuxzuoH,  367;  on  nitro- 
gen of  volcanoes,  371 ;  on  Santorin  group, 
385,  386;  on  mud  volcanoes  of  Maculaba, 
404. 

Dean,  Forest  of,  removal  of  coal  beds  at,  time 
of  coal- measure  deposit  in,  492. 

Decomposition  of  rocks,  33. 

Dear,  footprints  of,  around  trees  of  sunk 
forests.  South  Wales,  438. 

Deltas  in  pools  of  water,  55 ;  in  lakes,  72 ;  in 
tideless  seas,  89;  in  tidal  seas,  106;  preser- 
vation of  organic  remains  in,  137,  145, 146. 

Delta  lands,  effects  of  gradual  subsidence  of, 
on  vegetation,  496. 

Denudation,  effects  of,  on  surface,  after  dislo- 
cation of  various  rocks  and  mineral  veins, 
619;  or  partial  removal  of  rocks,  664: 
island  masses  of  rock  left  by,  668 ;  contorted 
rocks  worn  down  by,  669 ;  exposure  of  old 
rock -surfaces  by,  670 ;  amount  of  matter  re- 
moved by,  672 ;  in  South  Wales,  and  adja- 
cent English  counties,  amount  of,  672. 

Densities,  relative  mean,  of  stirface  and  mass 
of  earth,  635. 

Derbvshire,  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
darhoniferous  limestone  of,  533;  mineral 
veins  amid  limestones  and  igneous  rocks  of. 
642 ;  various  modes  of  occurrence  of  mineral 
veins  in,  644 ;  debris  on  hillsides  of,  683. 

Detrital  deposits,  variable  consolidation  of, 

'  574. 

De  Vemeuil,  M.,on  mud  volcanoes  of  Taman 
and  Eastern  Crimea,  404. 
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DeTonshire,  action  of  the  sea  on  its  coasts, 
82. 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  ancient  igneous  pro- 
ducts in,  532. 

Devonian  rocks,  contemporaneous  igneous 
products  in,  532. 

Diagonal  arranffement  of  the  minor  parts  of 
beds  among  detrital  rocks,  510. 

Diallage  rock  of  Cornwall,  554. 

DiatomaceaB,  distribution  of,  245. 

Different  rocks,  influence  of,  on  mineral  veins, 
641. 

Dip  of  beds,  fiillacious  appearances  respecting, 
602. 

Distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  at 
different  geological  times.  517. 

Dukhun,  great  area  of  basalt  in,  397. 

Dismal  Swamp,  135. 

Deposits,  siliceous,  from  the  Geysers,  Iceland, 
369. 

Detrital  and  fossiliferous  rocks,  mode  of  accu- 
mulation of,  455 ;  chiefly  old  sea-bottoms, 
456 ;  diagonal  arrangement  of  minor  parts 
of,  510. 

Detritus,  of  the  Alps,  60;  with  remains  of 
molluscs,  282 ;  transport  of,  by  rivers,  59 ; 
by  tides,  102,  113 ;  by  currents,  121 ;  by 
icebergs,  238,  244;  by  river-ice,  249;  drift 
of,  from  shallow  to  deep  sea-bottoms,  510. 

Dolerite,  composition  of,  349. 

Dolomitic  limestone,  mode  of  deposit  of,  near 
Bristol,  479. 

Dome-shaped  igneous  matter,  raising  and 
splitting  oU  378. 

Dorsetshire,  action  of  the  sea  on  coasts  of,  84. 

Dranse,  temporary  lake  and  floods  of,  70. 

Drawing,  military,  advantage  of,  675. 

Drifted  organic  remains,  513. 

Drifts  of  matted  plants  in  coal  measures,  490. 

Dry  land,  in  great  part  bottoms  of  ancient 
seas  and  lakes,  456 ;  present,  variable  effects 
of  submergence  of,  480. 

Dubois  de  JVfontp^reuz,  M.,  on  mud  volcanoes 
ofTaman,  403. 

Dufr^noy,  M.,  on  composition  of  volcanic 
ashes,  362 ;  on  the  composition  of  volcanic 
tuffs,  363 ;  on  fossiliferous  volcanic  tuff  of 
Monte  Somma,  382 ;  on  structure  of  vol- 
canic tuff,  near  Naples,  382 ;  on  origin  of 
Monte  Somma,  383. 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  footprints  of  animals  on  sur- 
faces of  rocks.  Com  Cockle  Muir,  Dum- 
friesshire, 501. 

Dunraven  Castle,  South  Wales,  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  lias  at,  466. 

Dykes  of  lava,  Val  del  Bove,  Etna,  373. 

Dykes  amid  conglomerates  of  ancient  igneous 
rocks,  530. 

Dykes,  igneous,  uncertain  date  of  many,  538. 

Earthquakes,  406;  connexion  of,  with  vol- 
canoes, 407;  areas  disturbed  by,  408;  trans- 
mission of  vibrations  of,  408 ;  earth-waves 
of,  410;  sea-waves  of,  410;  unequal  trans- 
mission of,  413;  local  interruptions  of,  413; 
locally  extended  range  of,  414 ;  efiects  of,  on 
lakes  and  rivers,  419;  sounds  accompany- 
ing, 420;  fissures  produced  during,  416; 
settlement  of  unconsolidated  beds  during, 
416 ;  circular  cavities  produced  during,  416 ; 
elevation  and  depression  of  land  during,  421; 
action  of,  on  sea-bottoms,  508. 

Earth's  surface,  unstable  state  of,  431. 


Ekirth,  temperature  of,  548. 

E^arth-wave,  of  earthquakes,  410. 

Ebelmen,  M.,  method  of  producing  artificial 
minerals  by,  550. 

Effects  of  earthquakes  on  sea-bottoms,  508. 

Effects  of  gradual  subsidence  of  delta  lands 
on  vegetation,  495. 

Effects  of  sea-bottom  being  raised  round  Bri- 
tish Islands,  499. 

Eeerton,  Sir  P.,  on  the  ossiferous  caves  of  the 
llartz,  304. 

Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  coral  reefs,  198 ;  on  infu- 
sorial remains  in  rocks,  524. 

Elephant,  fossil,  notice  of,  286,  292,  295,  313. 

Elevation  and  depression  of  bottom  in  the 
ocean,  504. 

Elevation  of  land,  present,  gradual  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  428. 

Elevations  of  mountain  chains,  602. 

Elvans  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  mode  of  de- 
composition of,  36 ;  range  of,  540 ;  composi- 
tion of,  540 ;  dates  of,  542 ;  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  543 :  character  of  mineral  veins 
traversing,  in  Cornwall,  639. 

Elvan  dyke,  fallacious  appearance  of,  travers- 
ing mmeral  veins,  621. 

Emanations,  metalliferous  and  volcanic,  634. 

England,  former  connexion  of,  with  the  Conti- 
nent, 291,  294. 

English  Channel,  tides  in  the,  104 ;  analysis 
of  water  of,  130 ;  diitribution  of  detritus  in, 
446. 

Erie,  Lake,  draining  of,  68. 

Erratic  blocks,  origin  of  260 ;  transportal  of^  by 

flaciers,  272;  of  the  Alps,  276 ;  of  northern 
lurope,  278;  of  America,  279. 

Erroob  Island,  coral  reefii  with  lava,  215. 

Eschscholtz  Bay,  elephant  remains  at,  292. 

Etna,  eruptions  from,  341,  347 ;  direction  of 
fissures  at,  376;  form  and  structure  of,  381. 

Europe,  form  of  its  coasts,  156 ;  effects  of  sub- 
mergence on,  268. 270 ;  changes  of  land  and 
sea  in,  289 ;  mammoth  remains  in,  297. 

Extent  of  coal  beds,  491. 

Extinct  volcanoes,  394. 

Exeter,  igneous  rocks  near,  542. 

False  bedding  in  coal  measure  sandstones, 
489. 

Faraday,  Dr.,  on  the  liquidity  of  gases  under 
pressure,  377. 

Faults,  temperature  of  water  rising  through, 
451;  well  seen  usually  in  mining  districts, 
614;  of  different  dates,  616;  of  Somerset- 
shire, in  coal  measures,  and  inferior  rocks, 
smoothed  off  before  deposit  of  new  red 
sandstone,  616 ;  caution  respecting  the  shift- 
ing of  one  by  another,  618 ;  considerable, 
shifting  rocks  and  mineral  veins,  near  Red- 
ruth, Cornwall,  618 ;  fallacious  appearances 
arising  from,  620 ;  different  traversing,  621 ; 
range  of,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  6:^  ;  in- 
laying mass  of  coal  measures,  Norton  and 
Newgale,  Pembrokeshire,  622;  in  Somer- 
set and  Dorsetshire,  624;  near  Swansea, 
625 ;  inclination  of,  626 ;  parts  of  deposits 
preserved  by,  627 ;  complicated,  627. 

Fawnog,  Flintshire,  remarkable  "  flat*'  of 
lead  ore  at,  645. 

Felspars,  chemical  compositions  of  various, 
table  of,  352. 

Felspar  crystals,  amid  altered  stratified  rocks, 
577. 
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Fingal's  Cave,  basalt  of,  400. 

Fish  ejected  from  volcanoes,  346 ;  fossil,  oc* 
cumog  as  if  suddenly  destroyed,  514. 

Fissures,  in  volcanoes,  filled  by  molten  lava, 
373;  earthquake,  flame,  and  vapours  from, 
420;  through  rocks,  production  and  direc- 
tions of,  614 ;  in  rocks,  split  at  their  ends, 
621;  effects,  amid  mixed  rocks,  of  lines  of 
least  resistance  to,  621;  filling  of,  with 
mineral  matter,  628 ;  filling  of  minor,  630 ; 
deposits  from  solutions  in,  633 ;  opened  be- 
neath seas,  634;  character  of  substances 
filling,  635;  action  and  reaction  of  sub- 
stances in,  636;  coating  of  walls  of,  by 
mineral  matter,  655;  coated  by  dissimilar 
substances,  657;  several  successive  move- 
ments in  the  same,  657;  sliding  of  sides  of, 
on  mineral  matter  accumulated  at  intervals, 
658 ;  fractures  through  contents  of,  661. 

Fitton,  Dr.,  on  earthy  (ancient  soil)  bed.  Vale 
of  Wardour  and  Boulonnais,  497;  on  fossil 
shells  in  the  position  in  which  their  animals 
lived,  513. 

Fitzroy,  Capt.,  R.N.,  on  effects  of  earthquake 
on  coasts  of  Chili,  423. 

Flames  from  volcanoes,  323. 

Floods,  geological  effects  of,  57. 

Footprints  ot  air-breathing  animals  on  the 
surfaces  of  rocks,  502 ;  on  mud  and  sand, 
146. 

Forbes,  Prof  E.,  on  the  distribution  of  marine 
animals  in  the  .£gean  sea,  162 ;  on  zones  of 
depth  in,  162;  in^ritish  seas,  168;  on  the 
origin  of  the  British  flora,  284 ;  on  Santorin 
Group,  388  ;  on  movements  of  coast.  Bay  of 
Macn,  430;  on  shells  in  raised  beaches  of 
the  Clyde,  445 ;  on  fossils  of  Longmynd  dis- 
trict, 459:  on  conditions  of  Portland  and 
Purbeck  deposits,  497. 

Forbes,  Prof  James,  on  glaciers,  219,  223 ; 
measurements  of  the  motion  of  glaciers,  228 ; 
on  glaciers  in  Skye,  273. 

Forchhammer,  Prof,  on  the '  salts  in  sea- 
water,  129;  on  the  effects  of  ice  in  the  Bal' 
tic,  253 ;  on  solubility  of  part  of  matter  of 
felspars,  632. 

Forest  marble,  diagonal  arrangement  of  or- 
ganic remains  of,  513. 

Fossil  trees  and  ancient  soils,  Island  of  Port- 
land, 497. 

Fractures,  considerable,  of  beds,  amid  plicated 
rocks  of  mountain  chains,  608. 

Fresh- water  deposits,  evidence  of  land  from, 
471. 

Friction-marks  on  rock  surfaces,  506. 

Frome,  Somersetshire,  mode  of  occurrence  of 
inferior  oolite,  near,  469 ;  forest-marble  of, 
513. 

Fontainebleau,  crystallized  sandstone  of,  583. 

Fournet,  M.,  on  character  of  rocks  affecting 
mineral  veins,  641. 

Fox,  Mr.  Robert  Were,  on  electro- magnetic 
properties  of  mineral  veins,  637;  experi- 
ments illustrative  of  cleavage,  590. 

Ftmdy,  Bay  of,  footprints  of  animals  on 
muddy  shores  of,  503. 

Fusibility  of  rocks,  to  be  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  complete  mixture  of  their  component 
parts,  561. 


Gambler's  Island,  189. 

Ganges,  bore- wave  in  the,  103 ;  Delta  of  the, 
109. 


Garnets,  in  altered  sandstone,  581;  production 
of,  in  altered  rocks,  581;  composition  of,  581. 

Gases,  certain,  liquid  under  different  pres- 
sures, 377. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  soundings  in,  71;  deposits 
in,  73. 

Geological  maps  and  sections,  675. 

Geysers  of  Iceland,  46;  situation  of,  368; 
mode  of  action,  368 ;  mineral  contents,  369. 

Giant's  Causeway,  jointed  columnar  structure 
of  basalt  at,  400. 

Glaciers,  in  the  Alps,  218 ;  motion  of,  222, 227; 
transport  of  boulders  by,  228 ;  rocks  grooved 
by,  229;  advance  and  retreat  of,  222,  231; 
supposed  extension  of,  269;  table  of  their 
declivities,  269 ;  in  Himalaya,  233 ;  in  the 
Arctic  reeions,  233 ;  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
239 ;  in  South  Georgia,  246 ;  in  the  British 
Islands,  273. 

Glamorganshire,  thickness  of  coal  measures 
of,  488. 

Glydsrr  Vawr,  false  and  irregular  beds  in,  511. 

Gneiss,  production  of  certain  kinds  of,  582. 

Godolphin  Bridge,  Cornwall,  lode  of,  659. 

Graham  Island,  formation  of,  95. 

Granite,  mode  of  decomposition,  34,  37;  rela- 
tive date  of,  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  an- 
terior to  old  red  sandstone,  537;  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  posterior  to  the  coal  measures, 
537 ;  mode  of  occurrence  of,  in  Southwest 
England  and  Southeast  Ireland,  546 ;  veins 
of,  548 ;  schorlaceous,  of  Cornwall  and  De- 
von, 550 ;  porphyritic,  552  ;  minerals,  addi- 
tional to  those  in  ordinary,  563 ;  general 
resemblance  of,  in  different  regions,  558; 
chemical  difference  of,  from  nornblendic 
rocks,  558 ;  prevalence  of  silica  and  alumina 
in,  559;  of  comparatively  recent  date  in 
Catalonia,  560;  columnar  appearance  of, 
from  joints,  594  ;  masses  of,  exposed  by  de- 
nudation amid  disturbed  rocks,  611. 

Granitic  rocks,  chemical  composition  of,  549 ; 
alterations  of  rocks  near,  579. 

Graves,  Captain,  R.  N.,  survey  of  Santorin 
Group,  386. 

Great  circles  of  comparison,  for  directions  of 
mountain  chains,  604. 

Great  Crinnis  Lode,  Cornwall,  change  of 
character  of,  in  range  of,  649. 

Greenland,  glaciers  in,  234,  235 ;  gradual  de- 
pression of  land  at,  430. 

Greenstone,  compKMition  and  character  of,  557. 

Crenelle,  near  Paris,  temperature  found  at 
Artesian  well  of,  450. 

Ground,  gradual  submergence  of,  during  de- 
posit of  coal  measures,  485. 

Ground-ice,  formation  of,  249. 

Gypsum,  deposits  of,  Iceland,  371. 

Gwennap,  Cornwall,  range  of  elvans,  lodes 
and  cross  courses  in,  540. 

Habits,  probable,  of  animals,  regarded  with 

reference  to  distribution  of  organic  remains, 

523. 
Hausman,  M.,  on  change  of  salphuret  into 

carbonate  of  lead,  in  mineral  veins,  652. 
Hawaii,  volcanoes  of,  332. 
Heat,  alteration  of  rocks  on  minor  scale  by,  577. 
Hecla,  eruptions  of,  342. 
Henry,  Mr.,  on  deposits  of  silica,  fix>m  silicate 

of  soda,  576. 
Henwood,  Mr.,  on  mines  of  Cornwall  and 

Devon,  685.    . 
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Hilltborongh,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon, 
cleavage  near,  585. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  birds  in  red 
sandstone  series,  Connecticut,  502. 

Hohnbaum,  Dr.,  on  footprints  of  animals  on 
surfaces  of  rocks,  501. 

Holyhead  Mountain,  Anglesea,  cleavage 
through  quartz  rock  at,  587. 

Homogeneity,  effects  of  want  of,  among  rock 
accumulations,  upon  production  of  fissures, 
616. 

Hooker,  Dr.,  on  height  of  snow-line,  north 
and  south  sides  of  Himalaya,  683. 

Hopkins,  Mr.  William,  on  production  and 
direction  of  fissures,  614. 

Horizontal  deposits,  upon  contorted  rocks, 
caution  respecting,  601. 

Hornblende,  chemical  composition  of,  35. 

Hornblendic  rocks,  chief  chemical  differences 
of,  from  granite,  559;  slate,  produced  by 
aheration  of  hornblendic  ash  beds,  580. 

Homer,  Mr.,  on  submarine  forest  of  Bridge- 
water  Levels,  435. 

Humboldt,  Alex.,  von,  on  the  snow-line,  218 ; 
on  mud  volcanoes,  403 ;  on  local  interrup- 
tions of  earthquakes,  403 ;  on  earthquakes 
traversing  mountain  chains,  415 ;  on  sounds 
accompanying  earthquakes,  420. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Robert,  experiments  illustrative  of 
cleavage,  591. 

Hyena  bones  in  caves,  299. 

Hypersthene  rock,  Cocks  Tor,  Dartmoor,  580. 


Icebergs,  range  towards  the  equator,  236, 238, 
244;  formation  of,  237;  geological  effects 
of,  238,  243,  253. 

Ice,  influence  of,  in  transporting  mineral  mat- 
ter, 216,  248, 250, 254 ;  effects  on  sea  coasts, 
252 ;  of  fflaciers,  structure  of,  220. 

Iceland,  submarine  eruptions  near,  123 ;  erup- 
tions of  volcanoes,  311 ;  composition  of  pa- 
lagoniie  tuff  of,  364 ;  geysers  of,  368. 

Igneous  matter,  flow  of,  from  submarine  vents, 
377. 

Igneous  products,  more  ancient  than  modern 
volcanic,  .')"2G  ;  simple  subsinnces  composing, 
527 ;  fossils  amid  older,  in  British  Islands, 
529. 

Igneous  rocks,  ancient,  range  of,  in  counties 
Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  531  ; 
of  Derbyshire,  mode  of  occurrence  of,  533; 
structure  of,  535 ;  range  of,  from  Scilly 
Islands  towards  Tiverton  and  Exeter,  542  ; 
chemicol  composition  of  ancient,  541 ;  gene- 
ral resemblance  of,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  557 ;  matter  added  to,  by  melting  of 
parts  of  other  rocks,  564  ;  general  remarks 
respecting,  565;  readjustment  of  parts  of 
altered,  580 ;  modifications  of,  from  percola- 
tions of  solutions,  562. 

Icthyosaurus,  preservation  ofskeletons  of,  516. 

Ilfracombe,  North  of  Devon,  cleavage  through 
contorted  beds  near,  587. 

Imbaburu,  fish  ejected  from,  346. 

Indian  Ocean,  form  of  its  coasts,  155. 

Inferior  oolite,  boring  molluscs  of  time  of,  468 ; 
overlap  of,  Mendip  Hills,  468. 

Inibsorial  Animals,  remains  of,  in  rocks,  524. 
rMMQt,  drifted  from  land  by  winds, 

pi,  in.  rocke,  140. 

mountain  lime- 


stone   and   old   red   sandstone,    Langum 

Ferrv,  Pembrokeshire,  612. 
Ireland,  granite  of  Southeastern,  alterations 

of  rocks  near,  579. 
Iron  oxides,  influence  on  colour  of  rocks,  41. 
Iron  pyrites,  crystals  of,  in  clays  and  shales, 

571. 
Island  masses,  left  by  denudation,  668. 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  successive  growths  of 

terrestrial  plants  at,  in  coal  measures,  487. 
Island  of  Jura,  Hebrides,  raised  beaches  of, 

448. 
Islands,  volcanic,  of  Pacific,  383. 
Isomorphous  substances,  350. 

Jamaica,  great  earthquake  at,  416. 

James,  Capt.,  R.  E.,  on  mode  of  occurrence 
of  old  red  sandstone,  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
512. 

Java,  volcanoes  in,  345,  346. 

Joints,  592;  approximation  of.  to  cleavage, 
592;  among  granitic  rocks,  593 ;  amid  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  595 ;  amon^  coarse  conglo- 
merates, 596 ;  in  compact  limestones,  596 ; 
in  lias  shales,  597 ;  metalliferous  deposits  in, 
646. 

Jorullo,  sudden  production  of,  344. 

Jukes,  Mr.  Becte,  on  Great  Barrier  Reef,  194. 

Jupiter  Serapis,  temple  of,  Fuzzuoli,  rise  and 
depression  of,  425. 

Junctions  of  granite  and  schistose  rocks,  Corn- 
wall, character  of  mineral  veins  traversing, 
639. 

Kaimeni,  New,  Santorin  Group,  elevation  of, 
385. 

Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  animals  on  sur- 
faces of  rocks,  501. 

Keeling  Atoll,  account  of,  182. 

Kent's  Hole.  Devon,  303,  308. 

Kettle  and  Pans,  Scillv  Islands,  37. 

Killarney,  Lake  of.  decomposition  of  lime- 
stone at  margin  of,  681. 

Kilauea,  description  of  its  crater,  332,  337. 

Killing  worth  colliery,  Newcastle,  vertical 
stems  at,  483. 

Kirkdale  bone  cave,  298. 

Labradorite,  composition  of,  356. 

Lafu  Island,  007. 

Lakes,  formation  and  removal  of,  by  rivers, 
67 ;  deposits  in,  71-74 ;  temperature  of, 
119;  organic  remains  in,  139;  of  North 
America,  extent  of,  157. 

Lakes  and  rivers,  effects  of  earthquakes  on, 
419. 

Lakes,  great,  of  North  America,  effects  of 
submergence  of,  481. 

Land,  ancient,  of  Silurian  period,  459 ;  effects 
of  rise  of,  over  a  wide  area,  475 ;  effects  of 
unequal  elevation,  475;  elevation  and  de- 
pression of,  during  earthquakes,  421 ;  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  masses  of,  from 
variations  in  their  heat,  427;  quiet  rise  and 
subsidence  of,  424 ^  varied  effects  of  sub- 
mergence of,  beneath  sea,  478 ;  depression 
of,  beneath  sea,  effects  on  distribution  of 
marine  life,  520. 

Landes,  sand-hills  in  the,  87. 

Lapilli,  volcanic,  among  igneous  products, 
amid  Silurian  rocks,  529. 

Lapse  of  time  during  deposit  of  coal-measures, 
493.- 
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Lateral  pressure,  evidence  of,  in  chains  of 
mountains,  607. 

Lava,  molten  action  of  juxtaposed,  on  suhja- 
cent  rocks,  577. 

Lava,  streams,  325,  337 ;  forms  of,  328 ;  effects 
of,  on  trees,  338 ;  composition  of,  353 ;  lami- 
nation of,  360;  currents,  slow  cooling  of, 
361 ;  dyke  of,  crater  of  Vesuvius,  374 ; 
ejected  through  fissures,  375. 

Lavas,  comparison  of  those  of  Monte  Somma 
and  Vesuvius,  383. 

Lavas  and  tufis,  softening  and  raising  of,  378. 

Lavernock  Point,  Glamorganshire,  compli- 
cated fault  near,  627. 

Lead,  sulphuret  of,  converted  into  carbonate, 
in  mineral  veins,  653. 

Lenz,  M.,  on  saltness  of  the  ocean,  45. 

Leucite,  chemical  composition  of,  355. 

Lias,  beaches  at  the  time  of,  464 ;  resting  on 
disturbed  carboniferous  limestone,  466 ;  of 
South  Wales,  466;  varied  mode  of  occur- 
rence of,  467 ;  land  of  time  of,  470. 

Life,  effects  on  distribution  of,  from  elevation 
and  depression  of  land,  519. 

Life,  animal  and  vegetable,  conditions  for 
distribution  of,  at  all  times,  517;  modifica- 
tions of,  from  altered  positions  of  land  and 
sea,  518. 

Light,  influence  of,  on  marine  life,  160,  164. 

Lime,  bicarbonate  of,  in  solution,  42 ;  in  seas, 
127;  how  deposited,  131. 

Limestone  districts,  temperature  of  waters  in, 
454. 

Limestone,  fossiliferous,  fragments  of  ejected, 
from  Vesuvius,  359. 

Limestone  and  shale,  irregular  alternating 
deposits  of,  566. 

Limestones,  how  decomposed,  38 ;  joints  in, 
596. 

Lime  and  magnesia  added  to  lava  by  melting 
of  limestone  and  dolomite,  359. 

Lipari  Islands,  eruptions  in,  345. 

Lipari  obsidian,  globules  in,  and  lamination  of, 
361. 

Lisbon,  great  earthquake  of,  408. 

Little  Solo  Bank,  on  southern  British  shores, 
rugged  character  of  bottom  near,  446. 

Littoral  sea-bottom,  raised  near  New  Quay, 
Cornwall,  444 ;  at  Porth-dinlleyn,  Caernar- 
vonshire, 445. 

Logan,  Mr.,  on  vertical  stems  of  coal  mea- 
sures, 482. 

Liiven,  Prof.,  on  the  molluscs  of  Norway,  166. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  glaciers  in  Forfarshire, 
273;  on  the  habits  of  fossil  elephant,  287; 
on  origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  Etna,  381 ; 
on  ffreat  Lisbon  earthquake,  408;  on  earth- 
quakes of  the  Mississippi  valley,  419;  on 
earthquake  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  423 ;  on 
rise  and  depression  of  coasts  of  Puzzuoli, 
425 ;  on  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  428 ;  on  vertical  fossil  forests  in 
coal  measures,  Bay  of  Fundy,  486 ;  on  foot- 
prints of  birds,  shores  of  Bay  of  Fundy,  503. 

Lyme  Regis,  landslips  at,  53 ;  fracture  in  rocks 
near,  321 ;  joints  m  shales  of  lias  at,  597. 

Maculaba,  mud  volcanoes  of,  404. 

Maldiva  Islands,  190,  213. 

Mallet,  Mr.,  on  earthquakes,  409. 

Mammals,  remains  of^  in  sunk  forests.  West- 
ern England,  436;  remains  of,  in  oolitic 
rocks,  525. 


Mammoth  remains,  286,  294,  295, 313,  316. 

Mantell,  Dr.^  on  raised  beach  near  Brighton. 
445  ;  on  Wealden  deposits,  499. 

Maps,  sketch  construction  of,  676. 

Marcet,  Dr.,  on  salt  in  sea-water,  45. 

Marine  remains  in  parts  of  the  coal  measures, 
495. 

Marmora,  M.  de  la,  on  elevation  of  coast  in 
Sardinia,  431. 

Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands,  great  volcanic  fissure 
at,  375. 

Mauna  Kea,  volcano,  331. 

Mauna  Loa,  volcano,  331,  334. 

Mauritius,  coral  reefs  of,  192. 

Mastodon,  remains  of,  292,  294,  315. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  salt  in  water  of,  45 ;  vol- 
canic accumulations  in,  94 ;  deposits  in,  96 ; 
currents  in,  97;  distribution  ot  animals  in, 
162 :  efl^ects  of  closing  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar on,  474. 

Mendip  Hills,  beaches  of  time  of  new  red 
sandstone  at,  460 ;  geological  map  of,  462  ; 
lias  of,  467 ;  inferior  oolite  of,  468 ;  overlap 
of  inferior  oolite  at,  469;  faults  in,  616; 
character  of  ancient  coasts  of,  665 ;  denuda- 
tion of  rocks  in  vicinity  of,  668;  amount  of 
denudation  at,  672. 

Merope  Rocks,  Cornwall,  79. 

Metals,  certain,  in  mineral  veins,  occurrence 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with,  635 ;  analogous 
properties  of  certain  ores  of,  634. 

Methone,  ancient  volcano  at,  343. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  99;  currents  in,  117. 

Miallet,  ossiferous  cave  of,  305. 

Mica,  introduction  of  matter  of,  into  altered 
rocks,  582. 

Mica  slate,  production  of  certain  kinds  of,  582. 

Millstone  grit,  granite  character  of,  if  meta- 
morphosed, 582. 

Mine  waters,  character  of,  637. 

Mineral  matter  gathered  together  in  planes  of 
cleavage,  592 ;  filling  of  fissures  and  other 
cavities  of  rocks  by,  628 ;  solubility  and  de- 
posit of,  in  fissures,  630 ;  replacement  of  one 
kind  by  another,  in  veins,  654. 

Mineral  springs  and  veins,  similar  substances 
in,  635. 

Mineral  substances,  certain,  more  abundant 
at  crossing  of  veins,  663 ;  infiltration  of,  into 
cracks  of  ironstone  nodules,  568. 

Mineral  veins,  or  lodes,  character  of,  amid 
dissimilar  rocks,  638,  641 ;  through  junc- 
tions of  granite  and  schistose  rocks,  Corn- 
wall, 639;  character  of  traversing  elvans, 
Cornwall,  639;  of  Derbyshire,  642;  direc- 
tions of,  in  Cornwall,  648 ;  modifications  of, 
in  depth  and  range,  649;  character  of,  on 
'*  backs,"  or  upper  parts  of,  649;  effects  of 
atmospheric  influences  on  upper  parts  of, 
651 ;  modification  of  contents  of^  653 ;  firag- 
mentary  condition  of  contents  ot  many,  656. 

Mineral  veins  and  common  faults,  range  of,  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  623. 

Minerals,  different  fusibility  of,  in  volcanic 
rocks,  357 ;  sinking  of  unfused,  in  molten 
rocks,  according  to  specific  gravity,  358» 

Mimisan,  destroved  by  sand-hills,  8i8. 

Mississippi,  floods  in,  57;  delta  of,  100;  rafts 
of  wood  in,  136 ;  extension  of  earthquakes 
up  the  valley  of,  414. 

Mode  of  occurrence  of  organic  remains,  512. 

Mode  of  illustrating  movements  from  (anits, 
620. 
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Modifications  in  the  distribution  of  life  from 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  land  and 
sea,  518. 

Molluscs,  entombment  of,  in  detritus  while 
living,  516;  sudden  destruction  of  multi> 
tudes  of,  515 ;  remains  of,  range  of  certain 
genera  through  different  deposits,  525 ;  ma- 
rine, littoral  species  of,  covered  up  by  de- 
pression of  coasts,  520. 

Mollusc  shells,  in  rocks,  replacement  of,  by 
various  mineral  substances,  629. 

Mont  Blanc,  view  of  the  glaciers  of,  221 ; 
proportional  section  from  the  Jura  over,  611. 

Monte  Nuovo,  sudden  formation  of,  344. 

Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  origin  of,  381. 

Moraines,  glacier,  formation  of,  224. 

Morris,  Mr.  J.,  on  mammalian  remains  at 
Brentford,  313. 

Mountains,  production  of  lakes  on  outskirts 
of,  476 ;  ranges  of,  relative  proportion  of,  to 
volume  and  radius  of  earth,  600 ;  produc- 
tion of,  at  different  geological  times,  601. 

Movements,  several  successive  in  the  same 
fissures,  657. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  of  volcanoes,  372. 

Murchison,  Sir  R.,  on  the  effects  of  ice  in 
northern  rivers,  250,  264  ;  on  the  lowering 
of  lakes,  259  ;  on  the  elevation  of  Britain, 
282 ;  on  the  fossil  elephant  of  Siberia,  287, 
290, 297 ;  on  mud  volcanoes  of  Taman  and 
Kertch,  405;  on  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  429 ;  on  Silurian  rocks, 
458 ;  on  Caspian  region,  475  ;  on  vertical 
stems  of  plants,  oohtic  series,  Yorkshire, 
496;  on  date  of  rocks  containing  nummu- 
Utes,  560 ;  on  great  area  of  undisturbed  rocks 
in  Russia,  606. 

Naphtha,  springs  of,  405. 

Nelson,  Capt.,  on  Bermudas,  210. 

Newfoundland,  Bank  of,  208;  map  of,  209. 

New  red  sandstone,  beaches  of  time  of,  in 
England  and  Wales,  460;  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  at  time  of,  in  western  Europe, 
470;  of  Devon,  igneous  rocks  amid  lower, 
541. 

Niagara,  Falls  of,  68. 

Nicol,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  composition  of  felspars, 
356. 

Nile,  sediment  and  delta  of  the,  90 ;  map  of 
its  delta,  91. 

Nitrogen,  in  connexion  with  volcanic  products, 
371 ;  evolved  from  mud  volcanoes,  Taman, 
405. 

Nodules  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron  or  lime, 
cracking  of  centres  of,  568. 

North  America,  lakes  of,  effects  of  submer- 
gence of,  481. 

North  Devon,  denudation  of  contorted  rocks 
in,  669. 

North  Wales,  cleavage  of  rocks  in,  586. 

Norton  and  Newgale,  Pembrokeshire,  inlay- 
ing of  mass  of  coal  measures  by  faults  at,  622. 

Norway,  distribution  of  molluscs  on  coasts  of, 
167. 

NuUipora,  nature  of,  183. 

Nunney,  Somersetshire,  boring  molluscs  in 
carboniferous  limestone,  near,  at  time  of  in- 
ferior oolite,  468. 

Obsidian,  chemical  composition  of,  355 ;  lami- 
nae of  spherules  in,  361 ;  merely  vitreous 
state  of  rock,  361. 


Ocean,  influence  of  its  temperature  on  life, 
159;  influence  of  depth  of,  on  life,  159; 
floor  of,  effects  of  elevation  and  depression 
of,  504. 

Old  red  sandstone,  beaches  of  time  of,  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  459 ;  mode  of  occor- 
rence  of,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  512. 

Olivine*  composition  of,  355. 

Oolitic  series,  ancient  cliffs  of,  Southwest 
England,  666. 

Ordinary  springs,  temperature  of,  453. 

Organic  remains,  mode  of  preservation  oi, 
132 ;  on  dry  land,  137 ;  in  the  ocean ,  171 ; 
on  coasts,  172,  177 ;  in  volcanic  tuff,  Santo- 
rin  Group,  380;  mixture  of  beds  with  and 
without,  457 ;  variable  mode  of  occurrence 
of,  amid  fossiliferous  rocks,  458;  mixture 
of,  of  different  periods,  478 ;  mode  of  occur- 
rence of,  512 ;  in  the  positions  where  their 
animals  lived  and  died,  513;  drift  of,  by 
currents,  513;  diagonal  arrangement  of, 
514;  among  ancient  volcanic  tuffs,  515; 
viewed  with  reference  to  land  and  sea  at  all 
times,  516 ;  effects  of  rise  and  fall  of  land, 
on  distribution  of,  521 ;  particular  kinds  o^ 
reference  to  conditions  respecting,  522; 
forming  beds  of  rocks,  523 ;  sometimes  seen 
only  by  weathering  of  rocks,  523 ;  chemical 
composition  of,  524 ;  caution  respecting 
supposed  characteristic  of  deposits,  525; 
distortion  of,  by  cleavage  action,  589. 

Orleigh  Court,  Bideford,  widely  separated 
patch  of  greensand  at,  670. 

Ossiferous  caves,  138,  317:  general  state  of, 
299,  306 ;  remains  found  m,  301 ;  human 
remains  in,  302,  304 ;  dens  of  extinct  cami- 
vora,  304  ;  pebbles  found  in,  308. 

Overlap  of  cretaceous  beds  in  England,  500. 

Owen,  Professor,  on  the  fossil  elephant,  288, 
291 ;  on  the  tertiary  mammals  of  Great 
Britain,  294. 

Oxen,  footprints  of,  among  trees  of  sunk 
forests,  South  Wales,  438. 

Oxidation  of  crust  of  earth,  effects  of,  602. 

Pacific  Ocean,  currents  in,  118 ;  coral  ialands 
in,  186. 

Papandayang  volcano,  falling  in  of,  345. 

Partial  removal  of  coal  beds  during  the  depo- 
sit of  the  coal  measures,  492. 

Paviland  Cave,  human  remains  in,  302,  315. 

Pebbles  of  coal  in  coaUmeasure  accumula- 
tions, 494. 

Palagonite  tuff,  composition  of,  364 ;  action 
of  pure  water  on,  365 ;  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, hydrochloric,  and  sulpnuric  acid  on, 
366. 

Pele's  Hair,  337,  354. 

Pembre,  Caermarthenshire,  footprints  of  deer 
and  oxen  in  sunk  forest  of,  438. 

Pentuan,  character  of  elvan  of,  541. 

Pentuan  tin-stream  work,  Cornwall,  beds 
composing,  437. 

Pentland  Frith,  tides  in,  105. 

Pepys,  Mr.,  on  production  of  iron  pjrrites 
around  bodies  oi  mice,  571. 

Perran  Bay,  Cornwall,  raised  sand-dunes  at, 
444. 

Phillips,  Professor  John,  on  Malvern  Hills, 
459 ;  on  igneous  rock  [toadttane)  of  Derby- 
shire, 533. 

Pierre  k  Bot,  erratic  block,  277. 

Pilla,  Professor,  on  flames  in  volcanoes,  323. 
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Pingel,  Dr.,  on  gradual  depression  of  land  in 
Greenland,  430. 

Plants,  fossil,  distribution  of,  in  beds  of  coal 
measures,  487 ;  drifts  of,  in  coal  measures, 
490. 

Playfair,  Professor,  on  the  transporting  power 
of  glaciers,  272 ;  on  the  habits  ofeztinct 
elephants,  287. 

Plesiosaurus,  preservation  of  skeletons  of,  516. 

Plymouth  Sound,  coast  of,  cleavage  through 
Devonian  rocks  and  porphyry  vems  at,  589. 

Polventon  Cove,  Cornwall,  79. 

Porphyritic  structure  in  certain  altered  sedi* 
mentary  deposits,  577. 

Porthdinlleyn,  Caernarvonshire,  raised  littoral 
sea-bottom  at,  445. 

Portishead,  near  Bristol,  re-exposure  of  old 
rock  surfaces  by  breaker  action  at,  670.. 

Portland,;  Island  of,  fossil  trees  and  ancient 
soils  of,  497. 

Port  Famine,  climate  of,  247. 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  sinking  of  part  of,  dur- 
ing an  earthquake,  417. 

Port  Talbot,  Glamorganshire,  footprints  of 
deer  and  oxen  in  sunk  forest  of,  438. 

Po,  rise  of  its  bed,  61;  delta  of  the,  91. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  comparatively  recent  granite  in 
Catalonia,  560. 

Preservation  of  entire  skeletons  of  Saurians, 
516. 

Prestwich.  Mr.  J.,  on  fossil  shells  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  their  animals  lived,  513. 

Products,  ancient,  igneous,  contemporaneous 
among  Silurian  rocks,  528 ;  among  Devo- 
nian rocks,  532 ;  in  lower  part  of  new  red 
sandstone,  541. 

Proportion  of  height  to  distance,  importance 
ot,  in  geologicalsections,  679. 

Pumice,  composition  of,  354. 

Puzzuoli,  Naples,  rise  and  depression  of 
coasts  of,  425. 

Quartz  rock,  structure  of,  574. 

Raine's  Island,  195. 

Rain,  marks  of,  on  surfaces  of  rocks,  503. 

Ranges  of  mountains,  obliteration  of,  during 
lapse  of  geological  time,  605 ;  usual  marked 
squeezing  andcontortion  of  rocks  in,  606. 

Ramsay,  Professor,  on  land  of  Silurian  period, 
459 ;  on  denudation,  672. 

Raised  beaches,  of  Plymouth,  441;  of  Fal- 
mouth, 442 ;  of  New  Quay,  Cornwall,  443 ; 
with  reference  to  heights  of  tide,  439 ;  con- 
cealed by  detritus,  441. 

Raised  coast-lines,care  required  in  tracing,447. 

Ravines,  how  formed,  65,  66. 

Red  Sea,  coral  reefs  in,  198. 

Remains,  marine  organic,  in  parts  of  coal 
measures,  495. 

Rhine,  bending  and  plication  of  Devonian 
rocks  of,  610. 

Rhinoceros,  extinct,  287,  288,  294,  315. 

Rhone,  debacle  in  valley  of  the,  70;  delta  of 
the,  91. 

Ripple  or  friction- marks  on  surfaces  of  rocks, 
506. 

Rise  and  subsidence  of  land,  quiet,  424. 

Riobamba,  great  earthquake  at,  409. 

River- ice,  eflfects  of,  249. 

Rivers,  transporting  powers  of,  57 ;  action  of, 
on  their  beds,  63 ;  deposits  in  estuaries  of, 
109,  145 ;  organic  remains  in  estuaries  of, 


145 ;  subterranean,  deposits  in  their  chan- 
nels, 308;  effects  of  continued  elevation  of 
land  above  sea  on,  472. 

Rocks,  specific  gravity  of,  56,  350 ;  chemical 
composition  of  volcanic,  350;  fusion  of  por- 
tions, broken  off  in  volcanic  vents,  359; 
mixed  volcanic  molten  and  conglomerates, 
383  ;  filters,  allowinff  water  to  pass  through 
in  given  quantity  and  time,  451;  modification 
in  the  structure  of,  after  accumulation,  572 ; 
alteration  of,  near  granitic  masses,  579; 
bending,  contortion,  and  fracture  of,  599. 

Rocks,  calcareous,  sometimes  wholly  formed 
of  organic  remains,  523. 

Rogers,  the  Professors,  on  the  bending  and 
plication  of  rocks,  609. 

Rossberg,  slide  of  the,  52. 

Ross,  Herefordshire,  mode  of  occurrence  of 
old  red  sandstone  at,  512. 

Ross,  Sir  James,  observations  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  ocean,  119 ;  on  the  Antarctic 
seas,  241. 

Runn  of  Cutch,  effects  of  earthquake  at,  423. 

Sabrina  Island,  formation  of,  123. 

Sahara,  Great,  effects  of  submergence  of,  480. 

Salses,  or  mud  volcanoes,  401. 

Salt  in  ocean,  45,  129. 

Saltash,  examples  of  ancient  igneous  products 
at,  532. 

Sandberger  and  Damour,  MM.,  analysis  of 
Great  Geyser  water,  368. 

Sand  dunes,  raised,  at  St.  Ives  and  Perrui 
Bays,  Cornwall,  444. 

San  Filippo,  baths  of,  43. 

Sand-bills,  formation  of,  85  ;  of  the  Landes, 
87;  of  Cornwall,  88 ;  of  Ireland,  88. 

Sandstones,  forms  of,  when  decomposed,  39 ; 
coal-measure,  false  bedding  of,  489. 

Santorin  Group,  384 ;  submanne  character  of, 
387;  view  of,  388 ;  quiet  deposits  inside  of, 
389. 

Sardinia,  elevation  of  coast  at,  431. 

Saurians,  preservation  of  skeletons  of,  in 
rocks,  516. 

Saussure,  M.  de,  on  glaciers,  218. 

Scandinavia,  upraisea  marine  shells  in,  285 : 
raised  coasts  of,  429 ;  raised  coast-lines  of, 
448. 

Schmerling,  Dr.,  on  the  ossiferous  caves  of 
Liege,  305. 

Schorl,  composition  of,  581;  in  altered  rocks, 
Cornwall,  581. 

Sciaccu  Island,  formation  of,  95,  202. 

Shingle  beaches,  81,  82. 

Sea- bottom,  effect  of  raising,  around  British 
Islands,  499 ;  rugged  and  mountainous,  off 
British  shores,  446 ;  elevation  of,  around 
British  Islands,  effects  of,  on  littoral  marine 
life,  521. 

Sea-bottoms,  ancient,  marks  of  wave  and  cur- 
rent friction  upon,  508;  effects  of  earth- 
quakes iipon,  509 ;  different  kinds  of,  distri- 
bution of^organic  remains  with  reference  to, 
522. 

Sea- waves  produced  during  earthquakes,  410; 
breaking  of,  on  coasu,  418. 

Sea- water,  analysis  of,  45,  98,  129 ;  specific 
gravity  of,  45;  temperature  of,  119,  120, 
159,  241;  amount  of  air  in,  161. 

Seas,  fissures,  highly  heated  in  depth,  opened 
beneath,  633. 

Sections,  of  denuded  igneous  rocks,  535 ;  ot 


1  clsaTige  of  racks. 


SeclionB,  Keoloincsl  c< 
Stdgwiiji,  PrufeMT- 

S83,  aSfi ;  on Joinli.  mi. 
Serpentine  of  Cornwatt,  993;  orCaemarron- 

Mire  and  Anglesei,  554  ;  chsmicBl  conipo- 

•tljon  of,  956 ;  compoeition  of,  tnil  of  olivias 

compared,  956. 
Seipentinsa,  Tariom  dalea  of,  960. 
SeTern,  (tdei  in  the,  103,  lOS. 
ShelU,  apedfic  grarily  of  land,  HI 

176. 
Shell-atDd,  use  of.  178;  conaolidated.of  New 

Qnay,  Cornvali,  413. 
Sheplon  Msllel.  SomerMlahire,  mode  of  oc- 

cuirence  ofjiiu  near.  464. 
Siau,  M..  on  coral  reeCi  at  the  lale  of  Bonr* 

bon,  192. 
Siberia,  foaail  elephant  of,  366 ;  Irozen  soil  of, 

393, 293 1  lemperalure  of,  al  different  depths, 

449. 
SilicBle  of  lime,  effect  of,  in  igneoos  roclu, 

H4. 
Silica,  in  water,  46;  different  fuaibilitr  of> 

when  free  or  combined,  397;  relative  amount 

of.  incruatofeanh,  927. 
Silica  and  ailiceles,  imporlsnce  of.  in  conaoU- 

dalion  of  deiriial  deposits,  976. 
Sillimsn,    Froreasor    B.,   oo    compoeition  of 

cotale,  ISl;  of  lava,  399. 
Silurian  raelts.  comemporaneous  igneous  pro- 
duct* amid,  S28  ;  spheroidal  concrelions  in. 

Skerries,   Counly  Dublin,  good  eiamples  of 

i'ointa  through  conglomerates  near,  596. 
itlls,  human,  found  in  tin-atream  worka, 
Cornwall,  43 G. 
Slices  of  land,  new.now  cutting  off  by  breaker 

Smith,  Mr.  James,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  Arctic 
shells  in  British  depoiila.  263. 

Snow- line,  height  of  the,  296. 

Snows,  euddcn  melting  of,  on  Tolcanoea,  373. 

Soda  felapnr  (albilc)  in  granite,  559. 

Sai.li.  D.ncietit.,  of  lale  ot  Foct.luid,  407;  condi- 
tions for  produclion  of,  497. 

Solfalam.  near  Fuuuoli,  3<i7  . 

Solulions.  dcpoBJla  from,  in  fiaaurCH,  G32. 

Sounds  accompanving  cirlhquakeB,  420. 

South  Georgia,  gfociera  of,  216. 

South  FembroheBhirc,  denudation  of,  £71. 

South  Wales,  bcachee  of  lime  of  new  red 
sandatone,  4fi(lj  iLltered  condition  of  coal  in, 
684. 

Southeastern  Ireland,  relative  dales  of  cleav- 
age of  rocks  in,  SSd. 

Southwestern  England,  faulla  in,  6'33. 

Southwest  England  and  Saulhessl  Ireland, 
mode  of  occurrence  of  granite  in.  916. 

Species,  iitioral.  of  nialluocs,  dcslruciion  of, 
by  dcpreBBton  of  land,  920. 

Species  of  fossils,  relative  abundance  of  indi- 
viduals in  dilTercat  localities,  925. 


Spitzbergen,  glaciers  in,  234.  23G. 
Spratt.  CBpt.,  R.  N.,  on  movements  of  coasl, 
Bay  of  Macri.  430;  on  Sentorin   Group, 

3ea 

Springs,  mods  of  origin,  4S;  aubstanets  in 

___  SDlalion  in,  48 ;  tharmal,  49. 

'"  '  ~  ~ '    u  el  nimnl  sabnancM, 


4B3;  filling  up  of  hollow,  484;  m  ooUlie 
series,  Yorkshire,  496. 
Slevenaon,  on  force  of  breakers,  Atlanlic  tud 


al,   with  fallaciouB   appearance  of   ' 

two  iDOvements,  618. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  tides  in,  107;  effecliof 


St.  Paul.  Island  of,  Indian  Ocean,  stmcture 

ot,  390. 
Staurolite,  production  of,   in  altered  rocks. 


Successive  disturbances  of  rocks,  601. 
Sobstanees  forming  solid  surface  of  earth, 

chiedy  oxides,  639 ;  character  of.  filling  fis- 
sures. fi39. 
Sudden  destruction  of  multitudes  of  molluscs, 

919. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  n 

tries  marla,  571. 
Sulphate  of  baryta,  solubility  of,  633. 
"  '  '           ''  in  many  homblon- 
Ks.  ."■■ 
.  ._,.per. 

of  shells,  6_.. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  Sol- 

fatara,  Puizuoli,  3C7. 
iriulphurous  witera  of  Iceland,  3T0. 
Sunk,  or  submarine  foreBls,432;  ofWeslem 

Europe,  43H;   beneath   see    in   Toadsieade, 

434;  mode  if  occurrence  of,  435;  localiliea 

of,  435. 
Surface  of  corih.  rending  and  squeezing  of, 

forming  mountains,  599. 
Surfnccs  of  coal-tneasure  sandstones,  489. 
Surfaces  of  rocks,  cracked,  501 ;  footprints  of 

air-breathing  mioiula  on,  901;  charncier  of. 

909;    friction. marks  on.  90G ;  ridging  and 

furrowing  of,  307 ;  various  modificationa  of, 

508. 
Surfaces,  old,  of  rocks,  again  exposed  by  dena- 


Tahili,  volcanic  rocke  of,  383. 

Taman  and  Kcnch,  mud  volcanoes  of,  403. 

Temperature,  cliange*  of,  efiect  of,  upon  the 

Temperature  of  lakes.  119 ;  of  the  sea,  119, 
130,  159,216;  of  space,  21G;  of  ihe  atmo- 

Shcro,  2K>;    conatant  in  the  caves,   Paris 
bservatory,  450;   variable  from  unequal 
percolation  of  water  throngfa  rocks.  491;  rate 
of  inctesse  of,  in  rocka,  in  deplh,  499. 
Tenby,  flexures  and  plications  of  coal  mea- 
sures and  mouBtunlimeBtone  near,  612. 
ToDeriffi),  Feak  «{,  384. 
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Thickness  of  coal  measures,  South  Wales,  488. 
Therria,  M.,  on  the  Grotto  de  Fouvent,  310. 
Thurlstone  Rock,  Devon,  79. 
Tides,  influence  of  the,  on  the  distribution  of 

sediment,  102,  113;    rise   of,  in  diflferent 

places,  103. 
Tierra  del  Fueso,  glaciers  in,  247. 
Tin-stream  works,  Cornwall,  beds  composing, 

436 ;  sunk  forests  of,  436. 
Toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  533 ;   character  of 

mineral  veins  traversing,  642. 
Tomboro,  volcanic  eruption  at,  142. 
Tongariro,  New  Zealand,  mud  ejected  from, 

323. 
Towey  River,  deposits  from,  111. 
Town  Hill,  Swansea,  coal  pebbles  in  coal 

measures  of,  494. 
Trafalgar    Square,  London,  composition   of 

waters  in  Artesian  well  of,  573. 
Tramore,  Waterford,  sand-hills  at,  88. 
Trachyte,  nature  of,  349  ;  composition,  353. 
Trappean  rocks,  taken  as  a  class,  558. 
Travertine,  43. 

Trees,  fossil,  of  Island  of  Portland,  497 ;  con- 
ditions of  erowth  of,  497. 
Trimmer,  Air.,  on  shells  on  Moel  Trefan,  282 ; 

on  the  Norfolk  craig,  315. 
Tuff,  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  363  ;  modification 

of,  by  gases  and  vapours,  365 ;    volcanic, 

raised,  of  Santorin  Group,  389. 

Underclavs,  soils  in  which  plants  grew  at  time 
of  coal  measures,  488;  quartzose,  near 
Mumbles,  Swansea,  575. 

Val  de  Bagnes,  debacle  in,  70. 

Val  del  Bove,  Etna,  description  of,  378 ;  origin 
of,  381. 

Vale  of  Towey,  Caermarthenshire,  amount  of 
denudation  in,  672. 

Vapours  and  gases  in  molten  lava,  327. 

Variable  composition  and  hardness  of  rocks, 
to  be  regaraed  in  their  disturbance,  605. 

Veins,  granite,  547. 

Veins,  mineral,  effects  of  crossing  of,  at  small 
angles,  585. 

Vesuvius,  eruptions  from,  143,  339,  347. 

Vesuvius  and  Etna,  sections  of,  380. 

Vetch,  Captain,  R.  E.,  on  raised  beaches, 
Island  of^ Jura,  Hebrides,  448. 

Victoria  Land,  sea-bottom  near,  245 ;  volca- 
noes in,  348. 

Virtuous  Lady  Mine,  Tavistock,  successive 
modifications  of  contents  of  vein  at,  653. 

Volatilization  of  substances  found  in  veins,  635. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  submarine,  94,  122,  322 ; 
of  Tomboro,  142;  of  Vesuvius,  143,  339;  of 
Skaptar-jukull,  144,  341;  of  Etna.  340:  of 
Icelandic  volcanoes,  341;  matter,  distribu- 
tion of,  in  tideless  seas,  94 ;  in  tidal  seas,  121 : 
rocks,  nature  of,  347;  cones,  formation  of, 
330 ;  vapours  and  gases,  323. 

Volcanic  products  amid  the  older  rocks,  527. 

Volcanic  tuff,  ancient,  amid  Silurian  series  of 
Wales  and  Ireland,  530. 

Volcanic  ashes  and  cinders,  effects  of  acids 
and  vapours  on,  362 ;  products,  fusibility  of, 
372 ;  fissures,  direction  of,  376 ;  gases,  ef- 1 


fects  of  sea  upon,  376 ;  action,  variable  ac- 
cording to  proximity  of  water,  394;  tuff, 
fossiliferous,  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius, 
382. 

Volcanoes  and  their  products,  317 ;  elevation 
above  the  sea,  318 ;  water  ejected  from,  346 ; 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  on  surfaces 
of,  372 ;  distribution  ol,  in  the  ocean,  392 ; 
on  continents  and  amid  inland  seas,  393; 
proximity  of,  to  water,  393. 

Von  Buch,  Leopold,  on  present  gradual  rise 
of  land  in  Norway  ana  Sweden,  428 ;  on 
the  Caldera,  Island  of  Palma,  378. 

Vorticose  movements  of  earthquakes,  409. 

Walferdin,  M. ,  on  temperatures  found  at  Arte- 
sian well,  Grenelle,  450. 

Warington  Smyth,  Mr.,  on  **  flat"  of  lead  ore, 
Fawnoff,  Flintshire,  645;  on  character  of 
Spital  Vein,  Schemnitz,  650. 

Watchet,  Somerset,  faults  near,  626 ;  occur- 
rence of  sulphate  of  lime,  in  trias  near,  572. 

Water,  soluble  substances  in,  44 ;  compressi- 
bility of.  172 ;  ejected  from  volcanoes,  346 ; 
sea,  analysis  of,  45, 98, 129 ;  specific  gravity, 
45,  121;  maximum  density,  120;  action  of 
heated,  on  palagonite  tuff,  365 ;  sulphurous, 
of  Iceland,  370 ;  variable  proximity  of,  to 
volcanoes,  394;  arrangement  of,  in  rocks, 
according  to  its  densities,  452 ;  permeation 
of,  through  joints  and  fissures  of  rocks,  455 ; 
circulation  of,  in  mines,  449 ;  movement  of, 
in  chalk  beneath  London,  574. 

Waterford,  joints  through  old  red  conglome- 
rate at,  595 ;  coast  of,  fme  sections  of  igneous 
rocks  on,  530. 

Waterford  Harbour,  flexure  and  plication  of 
component  parts  of  beds  at,  613. 

Watt,  Mr.  Gregory,  on  fusion  of  rocks,  325. 

Waves,  earthquake,  transmission  of,  compli- 
cated, 411. 

Wealden  deposits,  Southeastern  England,  499. 

Weibye,  M.,  on  the  effects  of  ice  on  coasts, 
251. 

Werner,  on  coating  of  veins  by  dissimilar  sub- 
stances, 657. 

Western  Europe,  distribution  of  land  and  sea 
in,  at  new  red  sandstone  time,  470. 

Wheal  Fortune  Mine,  Cornwall,  range  of  lodes 
at,  621. 

Wheal  Julia,  Cornwall,  successive  movements 
of  lode  of,  658. 

Wicca  Pool,  Cornwall,  granite  veins  at,  548. 

Wicklow  granite,  outline  of  range  of,  547. 

Wicklow  and  Wexford,  granites  of,  536. 

Wiveliscombe,  Somersetshire,  denudation 
near,  668. 

Woolhope,  denudation  of  rocks  near,  671. 

Yellow  sandstone,  of  Clones,  county  of 
Waterford,  false  bedding  of,  510. 

Zermatt,  elacier,  226. 

Zinc,  sulphuret  of,  converted  into  carbonate, 

in  mineral  veins,  653. 
Zones,  in  depth,  of  marine  life,  in  ^gean  Sea, 

162 ;  on  coast  of  Norway,  167 ;  in  British 

Seas,  168. 
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NEW  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Lately  IsBued.) 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

A  neiv  Amerleaiiy  flrom  tbe  tbird  and  revised  I«ondon  edition. 

WITU    NOTES    AND   A   GLOSS  ART, 

BY  W.  S.  W.  RUSCIIENBERGER,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  600  pagea.    In  extra  cloth,  $1  25. 

Half  bound  in  leather,  $1  35. 

The  subject  of  Phyaical  Geography  is  one  of  which  the  acknowledged  importance  ii  rapidly 
forcing  iia  introduction  into  all  ayateros  of  education  which  pretend  to  keep  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  improvements  and  requirements  of  the  age.  It  is  no  longer  considered  sufficient  to  drill 
the  scholar  into  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  Uie  names  of  rivers  and  mountains,  and  the  territorial 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  A  want  is  now  felt  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
globe,  externally  and  internally,  and  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  variations  of  land  and  water, 
forest  and  desert,  beat  and  cold,  tides,  currents,  rain,  wind,  and  all  the  other  physical  phenomena 
occurring  around  us,  which  have  so  direct  and  immense  an  influence  upon  the  human  race.  This 
is  all  summed  up  in  *<  Physical  Geography,*'  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  r^sum^  of  all  that  Is 
known  on  the  natural  history  and  present  state  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants — the  practioal 
application  of  the  principles  which  are  elucidated  by  the  minute  investigations  of  the  scientific 
observer.  This  vast  and  interesting  subject  has  been  successfully  grappled  by  Mrs.  Somervllle, 
who  in  the  present  volume  has  set  forth,  in  a  picturesque  and  vivid  fctyle,  a  popular  yet  condensed 
account  of  the  globe,  in  its  relations  with  the  8olar  System ;  its  geological  forces;  its  configaratioi 
and  divisions  into  land  and  water,  mountain,  plain,  river,  and  lake  ;  its  meteorology,  mineral'pro- 
ductions,  vegeution,  and  animal  life ;  estimating  and  analysing  the  causes  at  work,  and  their 
influence  on  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.  A  study  such  as  this,  uken  in  conjunction  with 
ordinary  political  geography,  lends  to  the  latter  an  interest  foreign  to  the  mere  caulogue  of  names 
and  boundaries,  ami,  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  important  information  imparted,  tends  to 
impress  the  whole  more  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Eulogy  is  unnecessanr  with  regard  to  a  work  like  the  present,  which  has  passed  through  three 
editions  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  within  the  space  of  a  few  yeara.  The  publishers  therefore 
only  consider  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  last  London  edition  received  a  thorough  revision  at  the 
hands  of  the  author,  who  introduced  whatever  improvements  and  corrections  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence rendered  desirable ;  and  that  the  present  issue,  in  addition  to  this,  has  had  a  careful  examio»- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  to  adapt  it  more  especially  to  this  country.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  both  the  text  and  the  glossary  to  obuin  the  accuracy  so  essential  to  a  work  of  this 
natore  ;  and  in  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  state,  with  no  corresponding  increase  of  price, 
it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  way  worthy  a  continuation  of  the  striking  fjvor  with  which 
it  has  been  everywhere  received. 

From  WUHam  Ruuell,  Esq.^  If.  B.  Normai  /fufifuic. 

AfoM.,  March  14, 1654. 
Mrs.  Somervllle'*  volumo  has  been  in  use  in  mr 
own  family  class  as  an  advanced  text- book,  eqaallv 
aeceptable  to  teaeber  and  pupils.  Bsit  the  new  edi- 
tion is  studied  with  peeuliar  deliffhl  from  its  happT 
blending  of  the  poetry  with  the  philonophy  of  ihe  sab- 
jecL  I  know  of  no  class-book  nM>re  insimcliTe  or 
more  interesting. 

From  Thomas  Slurwint  High  Sekootj  BoHon, 
I  hold  it  in  the  highest  estinaiion.and  ameonidenl 
that  it  will  prove  a  very  efficient  aid  in  the  edaceiioa 
of  the  young,  and  a  sooree  of  meek  interest  and  i»> 
siraetiM  10  ike  edoii  leader. 


From  Lieutenant  Maury,  V.  8.  If. 

National  ObeervatorVt  Washington. 
I  thank  von  for  the  '*Pbysieai  Geography;''  it  is 
capital.  I  have  been  reading  it,  and  lilie  it  so  much 
that  I  have  made  it  a  trhool-book  lor  my  children, 
whom  I  am  teaching.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
work  upon  that  iniere»ting  subject  on  which  it  treats— 
Physkal  Geography— tbMt  would  make  a  better  text- 
book in  oar  schools  and  colleges.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adooted  as  such  generally,  for  yon  have  American- 
ilea  it  and  improved  it  in  other  respects. 

From  Semtuti  H  T^ylsr,  B$q ,  PkiUfO  JMMtony, 
Andoeor,  Mm»$.^  Feb.  16,  te64. 

We  have  inirodnced  your  editioaof  Mrs.  Semer- 
▼Ule*s  **Phy#iesl  Geography"  iaio  oar  aohool,  and 
lad  it  an  admirable  work. 
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NOW  COMPLETE. 
A   SERIES   OF  TEXT-BOOKS^  ON    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.  C.  L., 

Formerly  Profesior  of  Natural  Philosopby  and  Aiironomsr  in  Univ«r«iiy  College,  London. 
This  valuable  scries  is  now  complete,  consisting  of  three  Couries,  as  foUowi: — 

FIRST  OOITR8B, 

MECHANICS,  niDROSTATICS,  HTDILIUIICS,  PSEUIATICS,  SOrND,  AND  OPTICS. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  750  pages,  with  424  illustrations.    $1  75. 

SECOND   COURSE, 

HEAT,  MAGXEflSM,  COMMON  ELECTRICITY,  AXD  VOLTAIC  EIECTBICITT. 

In  one  royal  13mo.  yolume,  of  450  pages,  with  244  illnstrations.    $1  26. 

THIRD  COURSE, 

ASTRONOMY  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

In  one  very  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  SOO  pages,  with  37  plates  and  over  200 

illustrations.    $2  00. 

These  volumes  can  be  had  either  separately  or  in  uniform  sets,  containing 

About  two  thousand  pages,  and  nearly  one  thousand  Illnstrations  on  Stcd  and  Wood. 

To  accommodate  those  who  desire  separate  treatises  on  the  leading  departments  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  First  Course  may  also  be  had,  divided  in  three  portions,  viz : — 

Part  I.  Mechaitics.  Part  III.  Optics. 

Part  II.  Htdsostatzcs,  Hydraulics,  PirEtni atics,  and  Sound. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  work  furnishes  either  a  complete  course  of  instmction  on  these 
subjects,  or  separate  treatises  on  all  the  different  branches  of  Physical  Science. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  work  suited  equally  for  the  collegiat^  acade- 
mical, and  private  student,  who  may  desire  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  present  state  of  science, 
in  its  most  advanced  condition,  without  pursuing  it  through  its  mathematical  consequences  and 
details.  Great  industry  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  work  to  elucidate  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  their  practical  applications  to  the  wanu  and  purposes  of  civiliied  life,  a  task  to  which 
Dr.  Lardner's  immense  ana  varied  knowledge,  and  his  singular  felicity  and  clearaosa  of  illoslra- 
tion  render  him  admirably  fitted.  This  peculiarity  of  the  work  recommends  it  especially  as  the 
text-book  for  a  practical  age  and  country  such  as  ours,  as  it  interests  the  student*s  mind  by  show- 
iog  him  the  utility  of  his  studies,  while  it  directs  his  attention  to  the  further  extension  of  that 
utility  by  the  fulness  of  iu  examples.  Its  extensive  adoption  in  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleges  and  seminaries  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  the  author's  intentions  have  been 
carried  out. 


Fmm  Prqf.  Kirktooody  Delavart  College,  Apiil  12, 1854. 

After  a  careful  examination,  I  ara  prepared  to  9ay 
that  it  is  tbe  inof^  complete  **  tiandbook  of  A<>1rono- 
my"  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  trutittbe  demand 
for  the  work  will  be  commeDsuraie  wiih  ii«  merits. 

Frwn  Prqf.  A.  Cmstoett,  Brown  Univenity, 
April  t>0,  1?54. 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  useful  and  very  convenient 
popular  coropend  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats. 
It  IS  fall  of  information  and  well  illuMrated.  It  de- 
serves a  place  amonf^  the  best  educational  treatises 
on  Astronomy  and  Physics. 

From  Prof.  W.  L.  Broicn^  Oakland  College,  Miss., 
March  20, 1854. 

I  consider  them  most  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 

Kses  designed  by  the  author— indeed,  as  the  verr 
St  popular  works  on  physical  science  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  ''Third  Course'' on  Astrono* 
my,  is  especially  valuable  ;  its  magnificent  engrav- 
ings and  lucid  explanations  make  it  a  most  desira- 
ble text-book. 

From  Prof.  R.  Z.  Mcuon,  MeKendree  College^  HI. 

In  my  judgment  it  contains  the  best  selection  of 
eonpaet  demonstrations  and  popular  illustrations  that 
we  nave  yet  received  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Lardner 
has  relieved  it  somewhat  from  the  dry  details  of 
Mathematics,  and  yet  there  is  such  a  close  adherence 
to  severe  methods  of  thought  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
rigid  and  careful  analyst. 

From  Rev.  J.  G.  Raitton,  NorruUnm,  Pa., 
March  32, 1854. 

Lardner^s  Meteorology  and  Astronomy  is  a  fit  com- 


panion for  his  Firnt  and  Second  Course.  It  it  won- 
derfully minute,  and  yet  not  prolix.  The  principles 
of  Astronomy  are  probably  as  clearly  defined  and 
judiciously  arranged  in  this  book  as  they  can  be.  I 
expect  to  introduce  it  in  my  school. 

From  S.  SchooUr^  Esq.,  Htnovtr  Aeeidemv,  Fa., 
April  10,1054. 

The  three  volumes  constitute  a  body  of  informaiior 
and  detail  on  nearly  the  whole  range  of  physical 
science  which  is  not  to  be  found  together  in  any  other 
publication  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  hope 
that  these  works  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
many  of  our  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  the  (fe- 
velopmentof  the  Lawf  of  Nature,  and  the  applieaiion 
of  them  to  industry,  and  that  they  may  be  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  sound  information  and  food  for  thought 
to  every  man  who  aspires  to  be  well  educated. 

From  M.  Conanx,  Stau  Normal  SehcoL  Muss  , 
April  11, 1854. 

This  is  a  treatise  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose 
For  the  accurate  knowledge  it  unfolds,  and  the  very 
popular  dress  it  appears  in.  I  think  I  hsve  met  with 
nothing  like  it.  I  shall  advise  the  student*  of  the 
Normal  School  to  add  this  to  your  edition  of  Lard- 
ner's Mechanics,  &c. 

From  Prqf.  B.  Everett,  New  Orleans,  Feb.  SS,  18M. 

1  am  already  acquainted  with  the  meriu  of  this 
book,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  it  iu  teaching 
the  branches  of  which  it  treats,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
a  stronger  assurance  of  my  high  opinion  of  it  ikaa  the 
simple  fact  that  1  have  ssleetod  it  as  the  text- book  of 
Physics  in  the  coarse  of  study  which  I  have  jost  fijwd 
apon  for  a  new  college  to  be  established  liere. 
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114  pages,  with  149  Illuttrationa. 


A  COMPLETE  GOX7R8B  OF  NATURAL  80IBNCB— (Just  luued.) 

THE   BOOK   OF   NATURE; 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  TUE  SCIENCES  OF 

Physics,  Astronomy^  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology. 

BY  FREDERICK  SCHOEDLER,  Pn.  D., 

ProfesBor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms. 

FIRST  AHBRICAUr  BDITIOW, 
WitH  a  Glonumryf  and  otlier  Addition*  and  Improvement  ■• 

FROM  THE  SECOND  ENGLISH  EDITION,  TBANSLATED  FROM  THE  SIXTH  GERMAN  EDITION, 

BY  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

ILLUSTBATED  BY  SIX  UUXDRED  AJJD  SEVENTY-MXE  ENOaAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 

In  one  handsome  yolume,  crown  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundred  large  pages,  extra  cloth.   $1  SO. 

To  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  use  the  separate  portions  of  this  work,  the  publishers  have 
prepared  an  edition  in  parts,  as  follows,  which  may  be  had  singly,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  neatly 
done  up  in  flexible  cloth,  price  50  cents  each. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

ASTRONOMY, 

CHEMISTRY 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY, 

BOTANY 

Z0()L()(;Y  and  PHYSIOLOGY, 
INTRODUCTION,  GLOSSARY,  INDEX,  &c.,     . 

The  necessity  ofsomo  acquaintance  with  the  Natural  Sciences  is  now  so  universally  admitted  in 
all  thorough  education,  while  the  circle  of  facts  and  principles  embraced  in  the  study  has  enlarged 
t<o  rapidly,  that  a  compendious  Manual  like  the  Book  of  Nature  cannot  fail  to  supply  a  want  fre- 
qu<Mitly  felt  and  expressed  by  a  large  and  growing  class. 

The  reputation  of  the  present  volume  in  England  and  Germany,  where  repeated  editions  have 
bccu  rapidly  c.iiled  for,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  author's  success  in  condensing  and  popularising 
the  principles  of  his  numerous  subjects.  The  publishers  therefore  would  merely  state  that,  in 
reproducing  the  work,  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  even  better  adapted  to  the  American 
student.  It  has  been  passed  through  the  press  under  the  care  of  u  competent  editor,  who  has  cor- 
rected such  errors  as  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  English  translator,  and  has  made  whatever 
additions  appeared  necessary  to  bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  science. 
These  will  be  found  principally  in  the  sections  on  Botany  and  Geology;  especially  the  latter,  in 
which  references  have  been  made  to  the  numerous  and  systematic  Government  surveys  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the  nomenclature  and  systems  generally  used  in  this 
country.  A  copious  Glossary  has  been  appended,  and  numerous  additional  illustrations  have  been 
introduced  wherever  the  elucidation  of  the  text  appeared  to  render  them  desirable. 

It  is  therefore  confidently  presented  as  an  excellent  Manual  for  the  private  student,  or  as  t  com- 
plete and  thorough  Class-book  for  collegiate  and  academical  use. 
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])ooks  whicb  treat  of  eyerything  too  often  remind 
u«  of  patent  medicines,  that  are  advertised  to  cure  all 
the  maladies  that  hnman  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  the 
volume  before  us  does  not  belong  to  thai  genus.  It 
i?  not  the  production  of  a  qaack,  bat  is  a  truly  scien- 
tific manual,  almost  a  library  on  Physical  t^ciences, 
yet  perfectly  convenient,  and  valaable  to  the  student 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Though  the  whole  range  of 
sciences  is  embraced  in  it.  yet  it  aflbrds  a  much  more 
minute  and  ample  fund  of  instruction  in  these  various 
df^partmenis  than  do  many  treatises  which  include 
only  a  single  subject.  Teachers  will  find  it  a  valu- 
able work  for  their  libraries. — N.  Y.  Student. 

Composed  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  all  the 
departments  have  a  uniformity  of  style  and  illustra- 
tion  which  harmoniously  link  the  entire  circle  to- 
gether. The  utility  of  such  a  connected  view  of  the 
{)hysical  sciences,  and  on  such  an  approved  ba«is,  is 
>eyoiid  price;  and  places  their  acquisition  within 
the  reach  of  a  vastly  increased  numl>erof  inquirers. 
Not  only  to  such  is  it  valuable,  but  to  those  who  wish 
to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  refreshing  their  memo* 
ries  and  enlarging  their  views  upon  their  favorite 
ntudies.  Of  such  a  book  we  speak  cordially,  and 
would  upenk  more  at  length,  if  fpace  permitted. — 
South  am  Methodist  QuafUrly  Btview. 

From  Prof.  Johnston^  WnUyan  Vnivtrti^y^  Ct.^ 
March  14,  IH^. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  book  in  which  so  much 
that  is  important  on  these  subjects  can  be  found  in 
the  same  space. 

From  Prof.  Allm,  ObarUn  Jnstitutt,  Okie,  April  1, 1854. 

As  a  work  fbr  popular  Insfnielkm  in  the  Notartl 
and  Physical  Sciences,  it  certainly  it  anrlTalled.  ao 


far  as  my  knowled^  extends.  It  admirably  com- 
bines perspicuity  with  brevity;  wlifle  an  excellent 
judgment  and  a  rare  discrimination  are  manifest  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics,  as  weJI  as  in 
the  description  of  olgects,  the  illuslrution  of  pheno* 
men  a,  and  the  statement  of  principles.  A  more  care- 
ful pernnal  of  those  departments  of  the  work  to  which 
my  studies  have  been  particularly  dirt-cled  has  been 
abundantly  suflScient  to  satisfy  me  of  its  entire  reli- 
ableness—that the  object  of  the  author  was  not  so 
much  to  amuse  as  really  to  instruct. 

From  Prof.  Pearson,  Union  College^  N.  Y,  Feb.  22, 1SS4. 

It  seems  to  be  a  book  well  adapted  to  imparting  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Natural  His- 
tory to  students  of  our  Academies  and  Colleges. 

From  Prqf.  J,  A.  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

I  am  delighted  with  Dr.  Schopdler^s  **  Book  of  Na- 
ture i*'  its  tone  of  healthful  piety  and  reverence  for 
Ood-s  word  add  a  charm  to  the  learning  and  deep  re- 
search whieh  the  volume  everywhere  manifests. 

From  W.  J.  Clark,  Esq.,  Otorgetaton  Female  Semi' 

nary,  JD.  C, 

As  far  OS  I  have  examined,  it  has  aflbrdcd  me  great 
pleasure.  It  is  the  most  valuable  compi*ndium  of  the 
subjecu  of  which  it  treats  with  which  1  have  ever 
mcL 

FromW.  H.  AOm^  President  of  Oirard  College,  Phflada. 

Though  a  very  compreh<>nsive  book,  it  contains 
about  OS  much  of  the  details  of  natural  science  as 
general  sttKlents  in  this  country  have  time  to  study  in 
u  regular  academical  eourse;  and  1  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  oliall  leconmend  iu  use  m  % 
tezt'book  in  this  inttitatioiL 
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TEXT-BOOK  OF  8CBIBTUBB  OEOOBAPET  AHD  HI8T0BY— (Jut  Itsned.) 

OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  "GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY; 

ninstraliDg  the  Historical  Portions  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  READING. 

BY  EDWARD  HUGHES,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S., 

Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  Scbooli  Greenwich,  &e. 

BASED   UPON   COLBMAN'B   HISTOBIOAL  QBOOBAPHT   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

IVitb  tivclve  biandsome  eolored  Maps* 

In  one  very  neat  royal  ISmo.  volame,  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 

The  intimate  connection  of  Sacred  History  with  the  eeographj  and  phyiical  featares  of  the  ▼■- 
rioui  lands  occupied  by  the  laraelitei,  renders  a  work  like  the  present  an  almost  necessary  com- 
panion to  all  who  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  understandingly.  To  the  young  especially,  a  clear 
and  connected  narrative  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  exceeding  desirable,  particularly 
when  illustrated,  as  in  the  present  volume,  with  succinct  but  copious  accounts  of  the  neighboring 
nations  and  of  the  topography  and  political  divisions  of  the  countries  mentioned,  coupled  with  the 
results  of  the  latest  investigations,  by  which  Messrs.  Layard,  Lynch,  Clin,  Durbin,  Wilson,  Stephens, 
and  others  have  succeeded  in  throwing  light  on  so  many  obscure  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  veri- 
fying its  accuracy  in  minute  particulars.  Few  more  interesting  class-books  could  therefore  be 
found  for  schools  where  the  Bible  forms  a  part  of  education,  and  none,  perhaps,  m«re  likely  to 
prove  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  scholar.  The  influence  which  the  physical  geogrsphy,  climate, 
and  productions  of  Palestine  had  upon  the  Jewish  people  will  be  found  fully  set  forth,  while  the  nu- 
merous maps  present  the  various  regions  connected  with  the  subject  at  their  most  prominent  periods. 

LIST  OF   MAPS. 

I.  The  World,  showing  the  Settlements  of  the  Descendants  of  Noah. 
II.  Canaan  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 

III.  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  with  part  of  Egypt ;  illustrating  the  Journeyinga  of  the  Israelites  from 

Egypt  to  Canaan. 

IV.  Canaan  as  divided  among  the  tribes ;  illustrating  the  period  from  Joshua  to  ^e  Death  of  Saul. 
V.  Syria ;  showing  the  Dominions  of  David  and  Solomon. 

VI.  The  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

VII.  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and  Media.    Countries  of  the  Jewish  Captivities. 

VIII.  Palestine  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  illustrating  the  Goe- 
pels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
IX.  The  Countries  adjoining  the  Mediterranean ;   illustrating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 

Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
X.  Medieval  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
ICI.  Christendom  during  the  Crusades ;  showing  the  extent  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 

and  the  countries  professing  Mohammedanism. 
Xn.  Modern  Palestine  under  Turkish  dominion. 


We  have  given  it  considerable  examination,  and 
have  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  it  as  a 
work  of  rare  excellence,  and  as  well  calculated  to 
answer  a  demand,  which,  so  far  as  onr  knowledge 
extends,  has  never  yet  been  fully  accomplished.— 
Evangelical  Repository. 

A  concise  and  very  convenient  condensation  of 
jost  such  facts  and  information  as  the  Biblical  student 
and  general  reader  want  always  at  hand.  We  com- 
mend It  without  reserve. — N.  i.  Recorder. 

We  have  read  it  with  care,  and  can  recommend  it 
with  confidence.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  of  a  more 
convenient  and  reliable  handbook  lor  a  pastor,  Sun- 
day-sehool  teacher,  or  a  general  student  to  refer  to 
for  inforraaiinn  in  regard  to  Palestine,  whetlier  as  to 
lU  physical  features  or  its  geography,  its  climate  or 
its  productions,  its  past  history  or  its  present  condi- 
tion.—Sou(A«m  Presbyterian. 

Prom  Prof.  Samuel  H.  Turner^  N.  Y.  Thtological 

Seminary. 

It  appears  to  contain  in  a  compressed  form  a  vast 
deal  or  important  and  accurate  geographical  and 
historical  information  I  hope  the  hook  will  have  the 
wide  circulation  which  its  merits  entitle  it  to.  I  shall 
not  fail  to  recommend  it  so  far  as  opportunity  offers. 

From  Rev.  Samuel  FindUy.  President  of  Antrim 
College,  Ohio,  Feb.  18, 1854. 

We  have  long  needed  just  such  a  book,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  we  shall  make  it  one  of  the  text- books  of 
oar  eolle^e.  It  sbonld  be  a  text-book  in  all  our 
theological  institutions. 

From  JUo.  BUpkaUt  NoU,  President  of  Union  College, 

JV.  Y.,  Feb.  ao,  1854.  ^ 

Few  more  interesting  clasa  books  where  the  Bible 

M  used  in  schools  can  be  Ibund  than  the  "Outlines  of 

Scnptore  Geography  and  History,"  and  it  will  prove, 


in  families  where  the  Bible  is  read,  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary to  the  understanding  of  that  blCHsed  volume.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive  that  patro- 
nage which  it  so  riehly  deserves. 

From  Prqf.  E.  Everetty  New  Orleans^  Feb.  25, 1654. 

I  have  studied  the  greater  portion  of  it  wjtb  care, 
and  find  it  so  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  that  I  have 
placed  it  on  the  table  with  my  Bible  as  an  aid  to  my 
daily  Scripture  readings.  Ii  is  a  book  which  oaghi 
to  be  in  the  hahds  of  every  biblical  student,  and  I  can- 
not but  hope  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation.  To 
such  as  desire  to  borrow  I  answer,  ^'I  cannot  loan  it, 
for  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  it  daily!" 

From  William  RusseU,  N.  E.  Normal  Institute,  Mass.. 
March  14,  ]bS4. 

It  comprises  the  fullest  and  most  instructive,  as  well 
as  the  most  attractive  course  of  lessons  on  iu  particu- 
lar subjects  that  has  hitherto  been  offered  in  the  con- 
pass  of  a  single  volume. 

From  Prqf.  Sturtevant,  Illinois  CotUge^  March  85, 1864. 

Its  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  combined 
with  conciseness  and  portable  size,  and  especially 
its  neat  and  beautiful  maps,  render  it  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools,  and, 
indeed,  to  every  religious  family  and  every  reader  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  also  very  valuable  to  the  stadent  of 
Ancient  History,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  I  have 
seen  no  work  of  the  kind  which  pleases  me  so  well. 

From  Rev.  J.  O.  Ralston,  Norristown.  Pa.. 
March  89, 1854. 

I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  hook,  containing  more 
information  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  title  thaa 
any  other  with  wkieh  I  am  aeqaainted.  It  eaanoc 
fail  to  be  a  popular  conpanion  with  every  smdeal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptnrea.  I  take  nleaaure  in  fAmmrnrfiing 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  pupils. 
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NOW    COMPLETE. 

SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

The  publisheri  have  mncb  plearare  ia  annoancing  the  conclufion  of  thiB  Serief,  which  now 
presents  a  set  of  class-books  sufficient  for  a  complete  coarse  of  study  in  the  Latin  language.  The 
verj  numerous  recommendations  which  it  has  received  from  9las8ical  scholars  and  practical 
teachers,  and  its  extensive  introduction  into  many  of  our  best  seminaries  and  colleges,  show  that 
the  objects  of  the  distinguished  editors  have  been  fully  carried  out  in  its  preparation.  These  objects 
have  been  to  present  a  uniform  set  of  text-books,  based  upon  the  most  approved  systems  of  modern 
education,  conducting  the  student  from  the  commencement  of  his  studies  to  their  conclusion  on 
one  definite  plan,  thus  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  annoyance  of  passing  progressively  through 
works  based  upon  different  and  conflicting  systems;  a  choice  selection  of  classical  authors  Iws 
been  made,  which  are  printed  from  the  most  correct  and  approved  texts,  and  are  accompanied 
with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  illustrations,  and  maps  wherever  necessary,  and  explanatory 
notes  introduced  sparingly,  affording  atsistance  where  it  is  required,  without  overburdening  the 
author  with  commentary. 

In  the  typographical  execution  of  the  works  everything  has  been  done  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants  of  the  teacher  and  student.  Printed  uniformly  in  a  handsome  royal  18mo.  form,  they  are 
convenient  for  use,  while  at  the  tame  time  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  are  unprecedentedly 
low.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  verbal  and  literal  accuracy  so  necessary  in  educa- 
tional works,  while  most  of  the  volumes  can  be  had  in  neat  extra  cloth,  or  strongly  half  bound, 
with  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides. 

The  Series  consists  of  the  following  works:— 

SCHMITZ'S  ELEMENTARY  LATI\  GRAMMAR.  To  which  ia  added  a  SERIES  OF  EXER- 
CISES FOR  PARSING  AND  TRANSLATION;  with  Vocabularies  and  Notes.  Price  50  cents 
in  cloth  ;  half  bound,  56  cents. 

SCHMITZ'S  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  Half  bound,  price 
60  cents. 

ADVANCED  LATIN  EXERCISES,  WITH  SELECTIONS  FOR  READING.  Revised,  with 
Additions.    Extra  cloth,  price  50  cents;  half  bound,  55  cents.    (Now  ready.) 

This  work  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  all  the  Rules  or  Syntax — Explahatort  Notes — 
Directions  for  the  PosiTioir  or  Words,  &c.  &c. 

KALTSCHMIDT'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  In  two  parts, 
Latin-English,  and  Englibh-Latin.  Complete  in  one  very  thick  volume,  of  nearly  900  double- 
columned  pages,  full  bound  in  strong  leath'er.    Price  $1  30. 

Also,  Part  I,  Latin- Enoldh,  sold  separate,  full  bound.    Price  90  cents. 
Part  II,  Enolish-Latin,  sold  separate,  full  bound.    Price  75  cents. 

CORNELII  NEPOTIS  LIBER  DE  EXCELLENTIBUS  DUCIBUS  Exterarum  Gentiuv,  cum 
ViTis  Catonis  ET  Attici.    With  Notes,  fcc.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents;  half  bound,  65  cts. 

C.  I.  C^SARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  With  Notes,  Map,  and  other  illos- 
trations.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents;  half  boand,  55  cents. 

C.  C.  SALLUSTII  DE  BELLO  CATILINARIO  ET  JUGURTHINO.  With  Notes,  Map,  &c. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents;  half  bound,  55  cents. 

EXCERPTA  EX  P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINIBUS.  With  Notes,  &c.  Price  in  extra  cloth 
60  cents ;  half  bound,  65  cents. 

Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  GESTIS  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  LIBRI  VIII.  With  Notes,  Map,  fcc. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents;  half  bound,  75  cents. 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA  OMNIA.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  75  cents ;  half  bound,  80  cts. 

T.  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM,  LIBRI  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.  With  Notes,  two  colored 
Maps,  &c.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents ;  half  bound,  75  cents. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTiG  XII.  With  Notes,  &c.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  60 
cents;  hall* bound,  65  cents. 

ECLOGUE  EX  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  POEMATIBUS.  With  Notes,  &c.  Price  in  extra  cloth, 
60  cents;  half  bound,  65  cents. 

In  its  complete  state,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Series  presents  a  thorough  and  uniform 
course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  from  the  rudiments  to  the  lower  collegiate  classes. 

From  among  many  hundred  recommendatory  notices  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the 
publishers  append  a  few. 


From  Pro/.  N.  W.  Bentdiet^  Rochester  Unwersitffj  N.  Y. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  examine  the  works  and  am 
happy  to  find  them  very  superior  for  the  purposes 
deoigned.  The  selection  made  ftom  LaUn  anlhors  is 
a  judicious  one;  the  editorial  labor  is  of  the  riffht 
kind ;  and  the  mechanical  ezeeation  of  the  works, 
together  with  the  low  price  al  which  they  are  aflbrd- 
ed,  constitute  them  a  valuable  aid  towards  the  fhr- 
therance  or  classical  studies  in  this  country. 


From  Pr(if.  W.  H.  Doherty,  Antioek  ColUge^  Ohio. 

I  greatly  admire  the  beautiful  and  roost  useful  se* 
ries  of  Latin  authors  which  you  have  published,  f 
r^ard  them  as  a  real  boon  to  all  students  of  moderate 
means,  they  are  so  cheap,  ao  comprehensive,  and  so 
eorreet  They  eonstiwte,  in  faet,  an  admirable  course 
of  Latin  reading,  and  tl^eir  wonderful  cheapness 
places  them  wi'Kin  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest  student. 


tt 
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8CHMITZ  &  ZUMFT'S  CLASSICAL  SBRIEEt— (Continaed.) 


From  Prof.  J.  J.  Owen.  N.  Y.  Free  Academy. 

Wiih  your  classical  series  I  am  well  acquainled. 
und  have  no  hf»imiuy  in  recommendiiis  them  to  all 
my  friends  In  addition  to  your  Virgil,  which  we  u«e, 
we  shall  probably  adopt  other  hooks  of  the  serlet  as 
wo  may  have  occasion  lo  introduce  ihem. 

From  Raginald  H.  Chaser  Harvard  Vniverxiti/j  Mass. 

I  have  taken  time  to  give  the  two  Grammars  a  par- 
ticularly careful  examination,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
to  find  them  equally  admirable  in  plan  and  execution 
with  the  other  works  of  your  serie?.  They  are  pre> 
clsely  what  ( have  been  longing  for.  My  pupiU  have 
provided  iht- mselves  with  them,  and  they  will  here- 
after, in  common  with  the'oiher  volumes  of  the  series^ 
be  required  us  text-books  with  all  my  scholars.  In 
our  Latin  scIumI  iio  others  will  be  allowed. 

From  Prof.  A  RoUifu,  Delaware  College. 

I  regard  this  series  of  Latin  text  t)ooks  a«decidcdlv 
liuperior  to  any  other*  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
TheLivy  and  Horace  I  shall  immediately  introduce 
for  the  use  of  the  college  classes. 

From  Prof.  A.  C.  Knox.,  Hanover  College,  Ind. 

Uavinor  examined  several  of  them  with  rame  de- 
gree of  care,  wc  huve  no  hesituiion  in  pronouncing 
them  among  the  very  best  extant. 

From  Prqf.  R.  N.  Xtwdl.  Masonic  College,  Tenn.y 
June  2.  1^5'<2. 

1  can  give  you  no  belter  proof  of  the  value  which 
]  set  on  them  than  by  making  use  of  them  in  ray  own 
classes,  and  recommending  tlieir  UfC  in  the  prepara 
tory  department  of  our  institution.  I  have  rend  them 
through  carefully  that  I  might  not  8\)eak  of  them  with- 
out  due  examination,  and  I  dntter  myself  that  my 
opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  fact,  when  I  pronounce 


them  to  be  the  moftt  useful  and  the  raost  oorreet,  as 
well  SLS  the  cheapest  editioa*  of  Latin  Clamncs  ever 
introduced  in  this  country.  The  Latin  and  English 
Dictionarv  contains  as  much  as  the  student  can  want 
in  the  earlier  years  of  bis  course ;  it  contains  more 
ihnti  I  have  ever  seen  compressed  into  a  book  of  this 
kind.  It  ought  to  be  the  student^s  cousiant  companion 
in  hia  recitations.  It  has  the  extraordinary  recom* 
mendation  of  being  at  once  portable  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

Among  the  vnrioas  editions  of  the  Latin  C1a«i2c«. 
Schraitz  and  Zumpfs  series,  so  far  a.:  yet  published, 
are  at  all  times  preferred,  and  studeniK  are  requested 
to  procure  uooi\i9t.~- Announcement  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Va. 

But  we  cannot  forbear  commending  especially, 
both  to  iniKtructors  and  pnpiN,  the  whole  of  the  series 
edited  by  those  accomplished  scholars,  Dra.  Schmitz 
and  Zumpt.  Here  will  be  found  a  set  of  text-booki 
that  combine  the  excellences  ao  long  desired  in  this 
class  o(  works.  They  will  not  cost  ihe  student,  by 
one-half  at  least,  that  which  he  must  expend  for  some 
other  editions.  And  who  will  not  say  that  this  is  a 
consideration  worthy  of  attention?  For  the  cheaper 
our  school-books  can  be  made,  the  more  wid«?ly  will 
they  be  circulated  and  u«ed.  Here  you  will  find.  too. 
no  useless  display  of  notes  and  of  learning,  but  in 
footnotes  on  each  page  you  have  everything  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  text.  The  difficult 
points  are  sometimes  elueidnted,  and  oAen  is  the  stu- 
dent referred  to  the  places  where  he  can  find  light, 
but  not  without  some  efibrt  of  his  own.  We  think 
that  the  punctuation  in  these  books  might  be  im- 
proved; but  taken  as  a  whole,  they  come  nearer  to 
the  wants  of  the  times  than  any  within  oar  know- 
ledge.— Southern  ColUge  Review. 


USIFOEM  WITH  SCHMITZ  &_Z1IMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

BAIRD'S    CLASSTCAL    MANUAL. 

THE  CLASSICAL  MANUAL;  an  Epitome  or  Ancient  GsooRAPar,  Greek  and 
Roman  Mttholooy,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology.  Chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  .  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  S.  Baird,  T.  C.  D.,  Assistant  Classical  Master, 
King's  School,  Gloucester.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  Tolume.  Price  in  extra  cloth, 
50  cents  ;  half  bound,  55  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recognized  want  of  an  Epitome  wliich,  within 
the  coinpn.ss  of  a  single  small  volume,  should  contain  the  inibrmntion  requinitc  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  most  commonly  read  in  our  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  embody  in  it  such  details  aa  are  important  or  necessary  for  the  junior  student,  in  a  form  and 
space  capable  of  rendering  them  easily  mastered  and  retained;  and  ho  has  consequently  notincum- 
bered  it  with  a  mass  of  learning  which,  though  highly  valuable  to  the  advanced  student,  is  merely 
perplexing  to  the  beginner.  In  the  amount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which 
It  is  conveyed,  as  well  as  its  convenient  size  and  exceedingly  low  price,  it  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  our  numerous  classtcal  schools. 

Althuugh  issued  but  very  recently,  this  little  work  has  commanded  universal  approbation ;  and 
its  immrdiatc  introduction  into  a  large  number  of  our  best  educational  institutions,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  filling  a  vacancy  among  our  classical  text-books. 

From  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart.  Principnl  of  the  Philadelphia 

Hi^h  School. 

'Baird's  Chissi-ral  ManuuP'  is  an  admirable  com- 
pend  oTthe  knowlcdi^e  mo«>i  indisp»:n:«uble  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Greek  und  Roman  antiquities. 

From  Prof.  P.  B.  Spear.  Madison  Universitij,  N.  Y. 


I  am  pcri>unded.  from  the  examination  which  Have 


flrlven  it,  that  if  u  cirisii  were  to  be  drilled  upon  sue 
an  '•  F.p:totii«j'=  a.<  tlii.*,  nothing   better  would   lay 
foundaiiud  for  a  full  and  ficcurate  knowIedt;e  of  the 
fieograpljy,  Chronology,  Mythology,  uiid  Aiiliquities 
ofth-s  (irctk-R  and  Romaiirt. 


From  Prof.  R.  W.  Newell,  Masonic  CoU'gr,  Tenn. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  none  of  your  work? 
have  you  po  eirectunlly  provided  for  the  wants  of  tDc 
poor  student  as  in  this. 

From  Res^nald  H.  Cheuty  Harvard  University. 

Tliut  Invaluable  little  work,  the  Classical  Maiiuil, 
has  been  used  by  mu  for  some  time.  1  i^-onld  lot on 
any  account  be  without  it.  Vou  have  not  perhaps 
been  informed  that  it  ha«  recently  been  introduced  in 
the  High  School  o(  this  place.  lis  typographical  ac- 
curacy is  remarkable. 


ARNOrS  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS;  OR,  NATlBAllHIlOSOPnY,  CESERAl  ISD  MEDICAL. 

Written  for  Universal  Use  in  Plain  or  Non-Teohnioal  Language. 

BY  NEILL  ARNOT,  M.  D. 

In  one  octavo  volume^  leather,  with  about  two  hundred  illattrations.    $2  50. 
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BOLHAR'S  OOnPLETE  FRENCH  SERIES. 

Blanchard  &  Loa  now  pablith  the  whole  of  Bolmar'f  Educational  Works,  forming  a  complete 
scries  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language,  as  follows: — 

BOLMAR'S  EDITION  OF  LEVIZAC'S  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF 
THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  With  numerous  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns  and  the  Conjugation  of  the  French 
Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular.    Thirtj-fiflh  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  leither,  $1  00. 

BOLMAR'S  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRA8ES,  on  everj  topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain conversation;  arranged  under  different  heads;  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  and  use  of  various  words.  The  whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French.  In  one  18mo.  volume,  half  bound,  37^  cts. 

BOLMAR'S  EDITION  OF  FENELON'S  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE.  In  one  Umo. 
volume,  half  bound,  55  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  KEY  TO  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  BOOKS  OF  TELEMAQUE,  for  the  literal  and 
free  translation  of  French  into  English.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  half  bound,  55  cents. 

BOLMAR»S  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  OF  PERRIN'S  FABLES,,  accompanied  with  a 
Key,  containing  the  text  and  a  literal  and  a  free  translation,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
point  out  the  diflfercncc  between  the  French  and  the  Engliuh  Idiom ;  also,  a  figured  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  Sounds  of  the  French  lan- 
guage as  compared  with  those  or  English.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  half  bound,  75  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  BOOK  OF  FRENCH  VERBS,  wherein  the  Model  Verbs,  and  several  of  the  most 
difficult,  are  conjugated  Affirmatively,  Negatively,  Interrogatively,  and  Negatively  and  Inter- 
rogatively, containing  also  numerous  Notes  and  Directions  on  the  Different  Confugations,  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  published  for  the  use  of  English  scholars;  to  which  is  added  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  half  bound,  50  cents. 

The  long  and  extended  sale  with  which  these  works  have  been  favored,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  which  exists  for  them,  renders  unnecessary  any  explanation  or  recommendation 
of  their  merits.    The  fact  that 

Over  two  liundred  thousand  TOlumes 

have  been  sold  is  the  best  evidence  that  their  long-continued  popularity  is  founded  on  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  skilful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  teacher. 

BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  ATIiAS. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.  D., 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  half  bound,  containing  twenty-one  colored  Maps,  and  an 

Accentuated  Index.    $1  50. 

The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  now  offered,  and  the  authoritative  position  which  it 
has  so  long  maintained,  render  it  a  very  desirable  reference  book  for  all  institutions  where  this 
branch  of  study  is  pursued.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  following  volume,  it  forms  a  complete 
course  of  classical  geography. 

BX7TLER*S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHT. 

GEOGRAPHIA   CLASSICA; 

OR,   TUB   APPLICATIOX  OF   ANCIINT   OEOGHAPnT  TO  TBE  CLASSICS. 

BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.  D., 

Late  Lord  Bt»hop  of  Liichfield. 
Sixth  Amexioan,  Arom  the  last  and  revised  I«ondon  Edition* 

With  Questions  on  the  Maps,  bt  JOHN  FROST,  LL.  D.,  &c. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  half  bound,  75  cents. 

MXTLLER'S    PHT8ICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  Prop.  J.  MULLER. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  bit  R.  E.  GRIFFITII,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volome,  with  5d0  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates.  $3  50. 
It  presents  a  gysteroalic,  minute,  aud  comprehen*    American  Editor,  of  articles  on  thu  Electro  Mavnetie 


sive  exposition,  in  one  middle-f  ized  volume,  of  all  llie 
moAt  important  facts  aud  theories  relating  to  Statics, 


Telegraph,  Electrotype,  Steam-engine.  &c.    The  en- 
frravinffs  in  this  volume  certainly  surpass  everything 


HydroHiatics.  Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics.  Paeuma-  of  the  kind  heretofore  published  in  America.  Takiiifc 
lies,  ihe  Laws  of  the  Motions  of  Waves  in  ^eneraU  ,  it  for  all  m  all,  wc  know  of  no  single  work  which 
:Sound,  ilie  Theory  of  Musical  Notes,  the  Voice  and  !  contains  so  satisfactory  treatises  on  so  great  a  iium- 
Hearing,  Geometrical  and  Pbyeieal  Opu'cs,  Heat  and  .  ber  of  subjecw  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  aa* 
Meteorology,  Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Oalvanisin,  !  ture.-' JIcModtfl  Qumrmly  Rsview. 
in  all  theiir  subdivisions ;  with  the  aUdilionj  by  the  i 
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SHAWS  BNGLISH  LITBRATUBB^CLately  Pabliahed.) 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

ProfestoT  of  Englifh  Litermture  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lfceom,  Sl  Petenbarg. 

SECOND  AVEEICAN  EDITIOir. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN,  Esu. 

In  one  large  and  handiome  Yolame,  royal  12mo.,  of  aboat  five  hondred  pagea. 
Extra  cloth,  $1  15;  half  bound  in  leather,  $)  25. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  student,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  history  and  productions  of  English  Literature.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
author  has  followed  its  course  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  sge,  seizing  opoa  the  more 
prominent «  Schools  of  Writing,*'  tracing  their  causes  and  effects,  and  selecting  the  more  cel€»- 
orated  authors  as  subjects  for  brief  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  analyzing  their  best  works, 
and  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  lite- 
rature, with  succinct  descriptions  of  those  books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  shoald 
be  Ignorant.  He  has  thus  not  only  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manual  on  this  subject, 
bat  by  the  liveliness  and  power  of  his  style,  the  thorough  knowledge  be  displays  of  bis  topic, 
and  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  agreeable  reading-book, 
which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  drier  studies. 


From  Prof.  J.  V.  Raymond,  Univtrsity  of  RoeJuster. 

Its  merits  I  hsi^not  now  for  the  first  lime  to  learn. 
T  have  used  it  for  two  year*  as  a  text-book,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  It  was  a  happy  conceptiou,  ad- 
mirably executed.  It  is  all  that  a  text  book  on  such 
a  subject  ean  or  need  be.  comprising  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  materiil!!.  eaftiiy  yet  eflectively  wrought. 
The  author  attempts  just  as  much  as  he  ought  to,  and 
does  well  all  that  he  attempts;  and  the  best  of  the 
book  is  the  genial  spirit,  the  genuine  love  of  genius 
and  it.t  works  which  thoroughly  pervades  it  and  makes 
it  juai  what  you  want  to  put  in  a  pupil's  bands. 

From  Prof.  J.  C.  Piekard,  Illinois  College. 

Of  ''  Shaw's  English  Literature^'  I  can  hardly  say 
too  much  in  praise.  I  hope  its  adoption  and  use  as  a 
text-book  will  correspond  to  its  great  merit?. 

From  Edwin  Arnold^  Bsq.^  Bel- Air,  Md. 

A  mo«t  valanlile  contribution  to  our  stock  of  school- 
books.  It  supplies  a  vacuum  which  hss  been  severe- 
ly felt  by  those  who  desired  to  communicate  to  their 
pupils  the  most  slender  outline  of  belles-lettres,  in 
my  opinion,  It  ft  it-«<*lf  a  mont  desirable  work,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  as  soon 
as  old  enough  to  lay  aside  the  tales  of  the  nursery. 

From  Prof.  R.  P.  Dunn,  Brown  University. 

I  had  already  determined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal 
hook  of  reference  in  my  department.  This  is  the  firat 
term  in  which  ii  has  been  u^ed  here ;  but  from  the  trial 
which  I  have  now  made  of  it,  I  have  every  reason  lo 
congramlate  m}self  on  ray  selection  of  it  as  a  text- 
book. 


From  A,  B.  Davenport,  Esq..,  Brookljpt.  JV.  Y. 

The  work  of  Shaw  and  Turskerman  on  English  and 
American  literature  particularly  interested  me.  It  is 
truly  a  multum  in  parvo.  I  know  not  where  one  can 
find  so  much  information  condensed  upon  the  topics 
oil  which  it  treats  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  work. 
Either  as  a  text  book,  or  for  higher  classes  in  read- 
ing, it  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

From  Prof.  J.  Munroe,  Obtrlin  CoOege. 

I  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  value  it  highly, 
It  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by  any  other  book  wiili 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  will  probably  be  intro- 
duced in  this  institution  as  a  texi-book  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  English  literature. 

From  Report  of  the  Teachers^  Association  qflMttder- 
dale  County,  Oa. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  "Outlines  of  English  Lite- 
rature," by  Professor  Shaw,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has 
aflforded  us  great  pleasure.  It  is  designed  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  a  Manual,  that,  witboat 
being  loo  voluminous,  shall  impart  a  general  and 
correct  knowledge  upon  a  subject  that  ought  to  be 
f  tmiliar  io  all  who  u«e  the  noble  old  English  tonfrue. 
13y  its  aid,  the  scholar  will  learn  how  our  laof^nafe, 
springing  from  the  original  Saxon,  by  an  admixture 
of  Norman  French,  and  finally  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  has  arrived  at  its  present  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. He  wilt  aUo  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  England  during  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  her  literary  history,  their  lives,  their 
characters,  and  their  writings.  We  hope  it  will  be 
extensively  used. 


BROWNE'S  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE— (Now  Complete.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

By  The  EEV.  E.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
In  one  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volume.    $1  50. 


By  tlie  same  Autliori  to  matoli— (Noit  Ready.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  "CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

In  one  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volume.     $1  50. 


Front  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison,  University  of  Va. 

I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  from 
what  1  have  seen  of  it,  and  hope  to  find  in  it  an  im- 
portant help  for  my  class  of  history.  Such  a  work  is 
very  much  needed. 

From  Prof  J.  A.  Spencer,  New  York. 

It  is  an  admirable  volume,  sufHcienily  full  and  co- 

fMOUs  in  detail,  clear  and  precise  in  style,  very  scholar- 
ike  in  Its  execution,  genial  in  its  criticism,  and  alto- 
gether displaving  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  learning, 
genius,  wisdom,  and  exquisite  taste  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  is  in  advance  of  everything  we  have,  and 
jt  may  be  considered  indispensable  to  the  classical 
scholar  and  student. 


Mr.  Browne's  present  publication  has  great  merit. 
His  selection  of  materials  is  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  conveying  within  a  moderate  compass 
some  definite  idea  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  great  classical  authors  and  their  works.  *  *  *  *  Mr. 
Browne  has  the  happy  art  of  conveying  information 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  miM 
his  meaning,  or  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  po- 
lished style.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has,  in  a  very 
readable  volume,  presented  much  that  is  useful  to  the 
classical  reader.  Besides  biosraphiral  informaikm 
in  reference  to  all  the  classical  Greek  authors,  be  has 
furnished  critical  remarks  on  their  intelleetual  pecu- 
liarities, and  an  analysis  of  their  works  when  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  'n.—Londom 
AthencBum. 
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HBRSCHBL'S  A8TRONOM7. 

OUTLINES  OITaSTRONOMY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Baet.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

A  NEW  AMKRICAir,  FROM  THX  FOURTH  AND  mEYUED  LONOOIf  EOITtOir. 

In  one  handsome  crown  octavo  Tolume,  with  numeroua  platea  and  wood-cata. 
Extra  cloth,  $1  60 ;  or,  haff  bound,  leather  baeki  and  cloth  Bides,  $1  75. 

The  present  work  is  reprinted  Trom  the  last  London  edition,  which  waa  carerully  reviaed  bj 
the  author,  and  in  which  he  embodiea  the  latest  inTestigationa  and  diacOTeries.  It  may  therefore 
be  regarded  aa  fully  on  a  level  with  the  moat  advanced  atate  of  the  science,  and  even  better 
adapted  than  its  predecessors,  aa  a  full  and  reliable  text-book  for  advanced  clasaea. 

A  few  commendatory  notices  are  aabjoined,  from  among  a  large  number  with  which  the  pob* 
liahers  have  been  favored. 


Frwn  Professof  D.  OtoufeoJ,  YaU  ColUge. 

A  rich  mine  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  modem 
Astronomy. 

From  Pro/.  A.  CastoeH,  Brown  University,  R,  I. 

As  a  work  of  reference,  and  study  for  the  more  ad- 
▼anced  pupils,  who  yet  are  not  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  higher  mathemaiics,  I  know  of  no 
work  to  be  compared  with  it. 

From  Pro/.  Saviuel  Jonet^  J^er$on  CoUegtj  Pa., 
May  S?,  18SJ. 

This  treatise  in  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  ap- 
preciated in  the  scientific  world  to  need  new  praise. 
A  disiinguishing  merit  in  this,  as  in  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  author,  id  that  the  language  in  which  the 
profound  reasonini^s  of  science  are  conveyed  is  so 
perspicuous  that  the  writer's  meaning  can  never  be 
misunderstood. 

From  Pro/.  J.  F.  Crorher.  Madison  College^  Pa , 
May  17, 1S53. 

I  know  no  treatine  on  Astronomy  comparable  lo 
^  Herschul'H  OuilineA."  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  necessiiieif  of  the  student.  We  have  adopted  it 
as  a  text-book  in  our  College. 

From  Pro/.  James  Curley^  Georeitown  College, 
May  24, 185^. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  the  best  work  of 
its  class  in  any  laiigunge. 

Frotn  Pro/.  N.  TiiUnghast,  Bridgevater.  Mate., 
May  14,  1853. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  speak  of  the  scientific 
merits  of  such  a  work  by  such  an  author;  but  I  may 
he  allowed  to  suy.  that  I  roost  earnestly  wish  that  it 
might  supersede  every  book  used  aa  a  text-book  on 


Astronomy  in  all  our  institutions,  except  perhaps 
thoae  where  it  is -studied  mathematically. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  which 
we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  of  the  works  in  which  the  laws  of  astro- 
nomy and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  are  de- 
scribed to  those  who  are  not  mathematicians  nor 
observers,  and  recalled  to  those  who  are.  It  is  the 
reward  of  men  who  can  descend  frr.m  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  to  care  for  its  diffusion,  that  their 
works  are  essential  to  all,  that  they  become  the 
manuals  of  the  proficient  as  well  as  the  text- books  of 
the  learner. — Atkenosum. 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  English  langnage 
on  the  subject,  which,  whilst  it  contains  so  many  of 
the  facts  of  Aitironomy  (which  it  attempts  to  explain 
with  as  little  technical  language  as  possible),  is  so  at- 
tractive in  its  style,  and  so  clear  and  forcible  in  its 
illusuations.— £ranf  eJieai  Review. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  scienee, 
embraces  within  so  small  a  compass  an  entire  epitome 
of  everything  known  within  all  iw  various  depart- 
ments, practical,  theoretical,  and  physical.  —  £z- 
aminer. 

There  is  not, perhaps,  in  the  English  language,* 
work,  treating  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject,  certainly 
not  upon  Astronomy,  written  with  so  much  concise- 
ness and  explicitness,  and  yet  in  so  ea-^y^  and  intelli- 
gible a  style,  with  such  an  avoidance  ol  technicali- 
ties, and  which  one  that  is  not  an  adept  in  the  seieace 
can  read  so  understandingly.  The  very  learned  au- 
thor has  done  almost  as  much  for  the  cause  of  Astro- 
nomy by  the  preparation  of  this  work,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  it  will  be  diffused  among  the  people,  M 
by  his  wonderful  discoveries.— iV.  Y.  Observer. 


NE'W  PHTSIOLOGICAL  TEXT-BOOK~(Now  Ready.) 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANlMirAND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

A   POPULAR  TREATISE 

ON  THE  PHENOMENA  AND  FUNCTIONS   OP  ORGANIC  LIFE. 

To  whieh  is  Prefixed  a  Brief  Oeneral  View  of  the  Great  Departmenti  of  Hnman  Knowledge. 

In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  234  pages,  with  over  100  handaome  illustrations. 

Written  by  a  man  of  Science,  this  work,  though  popniar  in  its  form  and  elementary  in  its  teach- 
ings, avoids  the  objections  usually  urged  against  similar  treatiaes,  ofauperficiality  and  incorrectneaa. 
While  its  iangunge  and  arrangement  are  such  as  to  render  it  easily  understood  by  the  youthful 
student  or  general  reader,  its  basis  is  atrictly  scientific,  and  on  every  point  it  will  be  fonnd  on  a 
level  with  the  most  advanced  atate  of  knowledge. 


BIRD'S  NATURAL  PHXLOSOPH7. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  being  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Phy- 
aical  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  over  300  wood-cuta.  By  Goldiho  Bud,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.  From  the  Third  London  edition.  In  one  nett  volome,  royal  l2mo. 
extra  .cloth,  $1  25;  strong  leather,  $1  60. 

llsh  language  of  this  wide  range  of  physical  aubjects. 
-'North  American  Review. 


We  are  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  room  in  so 
small  a  bonk  for  rv«n  the  hare  recital  of  so  many 
subjects.  Where  everything  is  treated  succinctly, 
great  judgment  and  much  lime  are  needed  in  making 
a  selection  and  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
Dr.  Bird  has  no  need  to  plead  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position  as  a  shield  against  eritieiam.  ao  long  as 
his  nook  continues  to  be  the  best  epitome  in  the  Eng- 


From  Pro/.  John  Johnston,  WesUyoM  Univ.. 
Middlelown,  Cu 

For  those  desiring  as  extensive  a  work,  I  think  it 
decidedly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  with  whieh 
I  am  acqnatnted. 
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CARPENTBR'S   COMPARATZVB  PH78IOLOa7. 
HefT  a»4  latproTed  B41ilon- £l<mr  R^ady^. 

PRINCIPLES   OF 

COMPARATIVE   PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D., 

Author  of  *^  Principlefl  of  Haman  Physiology/'  he, 
A  nefT  Am^rlean  •dltl*nt  '•▼laed  and  Im proved  by^  tM«  antMor* 

WITH  OVEK  TBBBB  HUNDBED  ILLVSTBATIOirg. 

In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  page*. 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  ofthe  author,  and  the  large  namber 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in-every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.  Every  efllort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country. 


This  work  stands  without  it*  fellow.  It  is  one  few 
men  in  Europe  could  have  undertaken ;  it  is  one,  no 
man,  we  helieve,  could  have  brought  to  so  sucee«f • 
fttl  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  We  feel  that  this 
abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  fulness  or  this  work,  and  no  idea  of  its  unity,  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  material  has  been 


brought,  from  the  most  various  sources,  to  conduce  to 
iu  completeness,  of  the  lucidity  of  the  reasoning  ti 
contains,  or  ofthe  clearness  of  language  iu  whieh  Um 
whole  is  clothed.  Not  the  profession  only,  but  the 
scientific  world  at  large,  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  Carpenter  for  this  great  work.  It  must,  indeed, 
add  largely  even  to  his  high  reputation. — AUd.  Tima. 


JOHRTSTON'S    PH78ICAL   ATLAS. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  TnE  USE  OF  COLIEOES,  iClDEHIES,  AND  FAIHIES. 
BY  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  &c. 

In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume,  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco. 

With  Twenty-six  Plates,  Engraved  and  Colored  in  the  best  style. 

Together  with  over  one  hundred  pages  of  Descriptive  Letterpress,  and  a  yery  copious  Index. 

Price  $12  00. 

The  book  before  us  is,  in  short,  a  graphic  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  sciences — an  atlas  of  human  knowledge 
done  into  maps.  It  exemplifies  the  truth  which  it  ex- 
presses— that  he  who  runs  may  read.    The  Thermal 


lanche,  fossil  and  mammoth,  river  and  moontain, 
mine  and  forest,  air  and  eioud,  and  s<^  and  sky— all 
in  the  eanh  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  eartii, 
,  and  above  the  earth,  that  the  heart  of  man  has  con- 
Laws  of  Leslie  it  enunciates  by  a  bent  line  runninj;  !  ceived  or  hi'K  head  understood— are  brought  together 
across  a  map  o(  Rurope ;  the  abstract  researches  of  by  a  marvellous  microcosm,  and  planted  on  thcM 
Gauss  it  embodieo  in  a  few  parallel  curves  winding    little  sheets  of  paper,  thus  making  them«elve8  clear 


over  a  section  of  the  globe  ;  a  formula  of  Laplace  it 


to  every  eye.    In  short,  we  have  a  summary  of  all 


melts  down  lo  a  liiile  patch  of  mezzotint  shadow;  a    the  cross-questionis  of  Nature  for  twenty  centuries— 
>roblemorthe  transcendental  analysis,  which  covers  I  and  all  the  answers  of  Nature  herself  «et  down  &i;d 

)ageswith  definite  interrHls,  it  makes  plain  to  (he  eye  '  speaking  to  us  voluminous  system  <fa#i5  w/i  mot 

)y  a  little  stippling  and  hatching  on  a  given  degree  of  I  Mr.  Johnston  is  well  known  as  a  geographer  o(  great 
ongitude!  All  possible  relations  of  time  and  space,  .  accuracy  and  research;  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  frost  and  snow,  volcano  I  work  will  add  to  his  reputation  ;  for  it  i<:  beautifully 
and  ^lorrn,  current  and  tide,  plant  and  beast,  race  and  I  ent^raved,  and  accompanied  with  explanatory  aiid 
religion,  attraction  and  repulsion,  glacier  and  ava-  .  tabular  letterpress  of  great  vadae.—Athtnctum. 


CHEMICAL  TBXT-BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS— (Just  IsBued.) 

ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D.,  &o. 

WITH   NUMEROUS    II.LU  8T  RA  TIO  NS. 

A   WEW   AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  LAST  AWD   REVISED  LOIfDOIf  EOITIOir.      EDITED,  WITH  ADDITIOKS, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D. 

In  one  largo  royal  12mo.  volume,  containing  over  550  pagee,  clearly  printed  on  small  type,  with 
ISl  illustrations  on  wood  ;  extra  cloth,  $1  35;  strong  leather,  $1  50. 

/i«^*i^!I**^°^  "°  better  textbook,  especially  in  the  condensation  with  masterly  tact.  Hii«  book  is  con- 
oifficulidepartment  oforijanic  chemistry,  upon  which  cise  without  being  dry,  and  bri^f  without  being  too 
It  18  pnriicularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We  would  i  dojfmatical  or  general .—  FiVijmia  Afe/f.  atiil  Surgical 
recomrncnd  it  to  precepiors  as  a  capital  "  oflice  book"  T^-'^^'-f 
for  their  students  who  are  beginners  in  Chemij»try. 
It  IS  copiously  illutiraled  with  excellent  wood-cuis, 
and  altogether  admirably  "got  up."-i^.  J.  Medical 
RtporUTt  March,  1S54. 

A  standard  manual,  whieh  has  long  eiyoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
apace.    The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 


Journal. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before  the 
public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fuliy  appreeiated  as 
the  b**si  text-book  on  Chemistry  now  m  existence. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  piaee  it  in  a  rank  superior  to 
the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner,  Gregory,  or 
Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  a«  a  work  for  siudenls.it  it 
preferable  to  any  o(\hem.'-Lond.  Journal  <ifMedieitu. 
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NOW   READY. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  PrMtieal.  and  Technical.    By  A.  P.  Abbl,  F.  C.S.,  and  C. 
L.  Bloxam.    With  a  Recommendatory  Prefiice  by  Dr.  Hofmaxx,  and  numerous  illastraiions  on  wood,  la 
one  iarge  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  fi62  pages,  extra  cloth,  S3  25. 

It  rauiit  be  understood  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  for  the  earnest  student,  who  reeolves  to  pun>ue  for  liimfelf 
a  Pteady  search  into  the  chemical  my»teries  of  creation.  For  Ruch  a  student  the  '*  Handbook"  will  prove  an 
excellent  guide,  since  he  will  find  in  it,  not  merely  the  most  approved  modes  of  analytical  investif^ation.  but 
de8cripiioii8  of  the  apparatus  necessary,  with  such  manipulatory  details  as  rendered  Faraday's  ''  Chemical 
Manipulatlonit'' so  valuable  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Beyond  this,  the  importance  of  the  work  is  in* 
creased  by  the  introduction  of  much  of  the  technical  chemistry  of  the  mun\iikeiary,'-~Athenaium. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   FORMS   OF   THE   SKELETON, 

AND  THE  FORMS  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  Phofessob  R.  Owe.x.  In  one  very 
handsome  royal  ISmo.  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations  on  wood.    {Just  Ready.) 

This  volume  will  present  in  a  concise  and  popniar  form  a  complete  view  of  the  most  recent  state  of  com- 
parative osteology;  the  correctness  of  which  is  sulTiciently  vouched  for  by  the  name  of  the  di.Minsniished 
author.  A  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  mau  of  science,  and  more  especially  to  the  geologist,'cannot 
tail  to  attract  general  attention. 

TECHNOLOGY; 
OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES.  By  Dr.  F.  Kiiapp.    F^lit- 
ed,  with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  EoMrrfD  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson.    With 
additional  Notes  bv  Prof.  Waltkk  R.  Johnson.    In  two  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with 
about  five  hundrecl  splendid  illustrations.    80  00. 

PRINCIPLES   oFtHE   MECHANICS 

OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING.  By  Prof.  Juuus  Wkisbach.  Translated  and  edited  by  Prof. 
Gordon,  of  Glnsgow.  With  Additions,  by  Prof.  Waltkr  R.  Joh.nson.  In  two  large  and  very  haudfiome 
octavo  volumes,  with  about  one  thousand  beautiful  illustrations.    S6  50. 

CARPENTER  ON   ALCOHOL-CNOW    READY.) 
ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ALCOHOUC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.    By  W.  R 
Carpentke,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Human  Physio!oiry«"  &c.    New  edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  D.  F. 
CoNDiK,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

This  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  extended  popular  circulation  of  this  valuable  work, 
the  notes  by  Dr.  Cnndie  containinf;  explanations  of  the  scientific  terms  employed.  Copies  in  flexible  cloth 
may  be  had  free  of  pot^iage  by  mail  on  remitting  50  cents  to  the  publii^hers. 

A  very  liberal  deduction  will  be  made  when  quantiiieo  are  taken  for  distribution  by  societies  or  individuals. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S   GEOLOGY. 
THE  GEOLOGTCAL  OBSERVER.    By  Sir  HENat  T.  Da  la  Beche,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S  ,  Dlrecior-General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    In  one  large  and  hand^me  octavo  volume,  extra  cloih,  of  seven 
hundred  puges,  with  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts.   83  SO. 

This  volume  will  be  found  to  present  a  very  complete  summary  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
ill  the  science  of  geology,  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicates  to  the  student  the  mode  and  direction  in  which 
future  researches  should  be  pursued. 

BON  A  PARTES  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  In  four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  with  large  and 
splendid  colored  plates.    9^  00. 

BRODERIP'S  ZOOLOGICAL  RECRELATIONS.    In  one  neat  royal  13mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  75  cents. 

BOWMAN'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  including  Analysis.  In  one  neat  royal 
12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations.   Si  SO. 

BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY,  A  Scries  of  Letters 
from  nil  old  Pruciitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  80  cents. 

GRIFFITH'S  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS.  Spriico,  Summu,  Autumn,  ▲nd  Wixtkr.  In 
one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  wiih  many  wood-cuts,  75  cents. 

POPULAR   PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE.  In  one  handeome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  300  pages,  with  over 
100  engravings  on  wood.    {Now  Ready)    See  P.  9. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv  Mart  Somervillk.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  Revised  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  a 
Gloi^sary.  by  \V.  S.  \V.  Ruscusnbxrgbb,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.  In  one  large  royal  L2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  $1  25. 
( See  P.  1 .)  

DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  Being  a  portion  of  the  scientific  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Exploring  Expedition.  In  one  large  royal  qu'irto  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  an  Atlas  of  sixty  magnificent 
colored  plates,  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  945  00. 

EVANS'S  YOUNG  MILLWRIGHT'S  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Edited  by  Thomas 
P.  JoNB*.    In  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  with  numerous  plates,  92  60. 

GREGORYS  LETTERS  TO  A  CANDID  ENQUIRER  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  SL  00. 

HUMBOLDT'S  ASPP:CTS  OF  NATURE  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT  CLIMATES. 
Translated  by  Mas.  Sabinb.    In  one  lai^  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  $1  00. 

HALE'S  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPE- 
DITION.   In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume,  extra  cloth,  810  00. 

THOMSON'J*  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM.    In  one  large  royal  I2mo.  volume, 

extra  cloth.  60  cents. 
LARDNERS  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY.    In  three  very  large  royal  12mo.vols., 

of  2U00  pages,  with  1000  illustrationa.    $5  00.    (p*  See  P.  9. 

SCHCEDLER'S  BOOK  OP  NATURE.  A  Popniar  IntRxhicilon  to  the  Sciences  of' Physics.  Astronomy, 
Cbemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology.  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Zoology.  In  one  largo  crown  octavo  volume, 
with  nearly  700  illustrations.    91  80.    {^7*  S«o  P-  >• 

JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHSNOMENA.  U  one  imporial  qnarto  volume, 
half  bouud  in  morocco,  with  26  colored  plates.    912  00.    QI7*  See  P.  10. 
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COMPLETE   LIBRARY   EDITION. 

LIYES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST: 

-WITH  ANBCDOTBB  OF  THBIR  COURTS. 

Now  firtt  published  from  Official  Records,  and  other  Authentic  Documents,  Private  as  well  as  Fubke. 

NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Complete  in  six  very  handsome  crown  octaTO  yolumes,  containing  over  tdibtt-six  huxdud 
PAGES,  and  for  sale  in  Yarioos  styles  of  binding,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  publishers  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  this  work  in  a  complete  fom. 
During  the  long  period  in  which  it  has  been  issuing  from  the  press,  it  has  assumed  the  character 
of  a  standard  work,  and  as  occupying  ground  hitherto  untouched;  as  embodying  numerous  his- 
torical facts  heretofore  unnoticed,  and  as  containing  vivid  sketches  of  the  characters  and  maDoers 
of  the  times,  with  anecdotes,  documents,  &c.  &c.,  it  prcsenta  numerous  daime  on  the  attentioa 
of  both  the  student  of  history  and  the  desultory  reader. 


the  severe  tmth  of  history  takes  almost  the  wiU« 
ness  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  valuable  additioa 
to  our  biographical  literature. — Momimg  Htrmld. 

These  volumes  have  the  fascinatioa  of  a 
united  to  the  integrity  of  history. — Times, 


A  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge. 
It  contains  a  mass  of  every  kind  of  historical  matter 
of  interest,  which  industry  and  research  could  col- 
lect. We  have  derived  much  entertainment  and  in- 
struction from  the  work. — Atkenautn. 

This  interesting  and  well-written  work,  in  which 

Also,  to  be  had  separate, 

STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  HENRY  VIII.,  and  of  his  Mother,  ELIZA- 
BETH OF  YORK.  Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  foor 
hundred  pages. 

STRICKLAND'S  MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZABETH,  Second  Queen  Regnant  of  England  and  Irelaad. 
Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  aix  hundred  pages. 


ROMANTIC    HISTORY   OF   THE   HUGUENOTS. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE.     By  Mrs.  Massh,  aatbor 
of  <<Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  &c.    In  two  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


PULSZKY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AN   HUNGARIAN   LADY.    In  one  neat  royal    I2mo.   volume, 
extra  cloth. 

PARDOE'S  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  FRANCIS  I.,  KING  OF  FRANCE.    In  two  handsome 
royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  clolh. 

LORD  HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEORGE  II.    In  two  neat  royal  12mo. 
volumes,  extra  cloth. 


RUSSEL'S  LIFE  OF  FOX— (Joat  iMued.) 

MEMORIALS   AND   CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  JOHN  RUSSEL,  M.  P. 
In  two  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  as  it  throws  light 
upon  the  career  of  a  great  roan,  and  reveals  the  pri- 
vate seiiiunenis  of  many  eminent  Briii<(h  statesmen 
in  regard  to  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  regard 
to  the  wars  waged  against  the  French  Republic. 
The  correspondence  presents  Mr.  Fox  in  the  attitude 
of  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  not  only  on  general  prin- 
ciples, but  as  one  whose  feelings  were  strongly  en- 


listed in  their  cause.  There  are  occasional  letters  in 
these  volumes,  which,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  government  at  that  time,  wosild 
probably  have  caused  the  author  some  trouble,  tboagh 
it  was  a  period  when  party  spirit  ran  veiy  higa, 
and  statesmen  look  the  largest  license.— JVl  r.  Csm- 
mercial  Adverlistr. 
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Campbell's  Chanoellon  and  Chief  Justloea. 

LIYES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

%nt^  Kerpers  of  tl)e  ®rcat  Seal  of  Cnglanb, 

FROM 

THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OP  KINO  GEORGE  IV. 
BY  LORD  CHIEF-JUSTICE  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

Second  American,  from  the  Third  London  edition, 

COMFLETE  IN  SEVEN  HANDSOME  CROWN  OCTAVO  VOLUMES,  EXTRA  CLOTH,  OR  HALF  MOROCCO. 


ALSO,  TO  MATOH. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF-JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Norman  Conqnest  to  the  Death  of  lord  Hansfield. 

Second  Bdition. 
In  two  very  neat  volumes,  crown  octavo,  extra  cloth,  or  half  morocco. 

>._:■  ^r.v^  _>.-«.  ^_- i_j_^^ . 1 A I i.:.u  _:ii  >_i.^  :*•  .>^i.«>  :, 


Of  the  solid  merit  of  the  work  our  jadgment  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said.  We  will 
add,  that  fVom  its  infinite  fund  of  anecdote,  and  happy 
variety  of  style,  the  book  addresses  itself  with  equal 
elaims  to  the  mere  general  reader,  as  to  the  legal  or 
historical  inquirer ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  stereo- 
typed commonplace  of  affirming  that  no  library  can 
be  complete  without  it.  we  feel  constrained  to  affi>rd  it 
a  higher  tribute  by  pronouncing  it  entitled  to  a  disiiiv 
iniisned  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  scholar  who 
18  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it. — Fraxer^*  Magaziru, 


A  work  which  will  take  its  place  in  our  libraries 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  present  day. — Athenaum, 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  work  in  England  Is  by 
no  means  greater  than  its  merits.  It  is  certainly  the 
moi^t  brilliant  contribution  to  English  history  made 
within  our  recolleetion ;  it  has  the  charm  and  free- 
dom of  Biography  combined  with  the  clalioraie  and 
careful  comprehensiveness  of  History. — N.  Y.  Tri- 
bunt. 


ON    THE   LAW   OF   CONTRACTS, 

AND  ON  PARTIES  TO  ACTION  EX  CONTRACTU.    By  C.  G.  Adduow,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 


A    NEW    LAW   DICTIONARY, 

Containing  Explanations  of  such  Technical  Terms  and  Phrases  as  occur  in  the  worka  of  Legal 
Authors,  in  the  Practice  of  the  Courts,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  To  which  is  added  an  Outline  of  nn  Action  at  Law,  and  of  a  Suit  in 
Equity.  By  Henrt  James  Holthouse,  Esq.  Edited,  from  the  second  and  enlarfted  English 
edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  Henrt  Penington,  of  thq  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one 
large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  five  hundred  double-columned  pages. 


TURKEY   AND    ITS    DESTINY. 
BY   CHARLES   MAOFARLANE,   ESQ. 

In  two  neat  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


NlCBUHK'a  ANCIBirT  HISTORY. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY: 

COMPRISING 

The  History  of  the  iiiatie  Rationi,  the  Egjptiani,  Greeks,  Naeedonians,  and  Carthaginians. 

BY  B.  G.  NIEBUHR. 

TRAM8LAT1D  fBOM  THE  QkBMAH,  BT  DR.    L.    SCHMITZ, 
WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  M88.  IN  THE  EZCLUSIYE  POSSESSION  OP  THE  EDITOR. 

In  three  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  eloth. 

The  extraordinary  familiarity  of  Niebuhr  with  the  literatures  of  all  nations,  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  political  and  human  affairs,  derived  not  only  from  books,  but  from  practical  life,  and 
hia  brilliant  powers  of  combination,  present  to  us  in  these  Lectures,  as  in  those  on  Roman  history, 
■oeh  an  abundance  of  new  ideas,  startling  conceptions  aad  opinions,  as  are  rarely  to  be  net  with 
in  any  other  work.  They  are  of  the  highest  importanee  and  lotereat  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  stiidy,  not  only  of  antiquity,  bat  of  any  period  in  the  hiatory  of  maik 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPEDITION 

TO  TUE  DEAD  SEA  AND  RITER  XORDAHT.      . 

BY  W.  F.  LYNCH,  U.S.N., 

Commander  of  the  Expedition. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octivo  TOlamc  with  twenty-eight  beautiful  plates,  and  two  mapi. 

oar  national  literature  than  any  work  that  ha*  ap- 
peared for  years.  The  intrinsie  interest  of  the  rab- 
iect  will  give  it  popularity  and  immortality  atonee 


This  book,  eo  lone  and  anxiously  expected,  fully 
sustains  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  and  fastidious- 
It  i»  truly  a  magnificent  work.  The  type,  paper, 
binding.  »tyle.  and  execution,  are  all  of  the  best  and 
highest  chdrHcter,  as  are  also  the  maps  and  engrav- 
ings.   It  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  character  of 

Also,  to  be  had — 

CONDENSED  EDITION,  in  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  a  map. 


It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated :  and  it  wi:i  hr 
read  extensively,  and  valued,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries. — Lady^M  Book. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

By  the  HON.  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

8ECX)ND  EDITION,   RITI8KD. 

W'ITU  A  PORTRAIT,  AND  FAC-SIMILB  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  JOHX  ADAMS. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

In  its  present  neat  and  convenient  form,  the  work  is  eminently  fitted  to  asaame  the  positios 
which  it  merits  as  a  book  for  every  parlor-table  and  for  every  fireside  where  there  ia  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindliness  and  manliness,  the  iiitellect  and  the  affection,  the  wit  and  liveliness 
which  rendered  William  Wirt  at  once  so  eminent  in  the  world,  so  brilliant  in  society,  and  so 
loving  and  loved  in  the  retirement  of  his  domestic  circle.  Uniting  all  these  attractions,  it  cannot 
fail  to  find  a  place  in  every  private  and  public  library,  and  in  all  collections  of  books  for  the  nse  of 
schools  an4  colleges,  fur  ue  young  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  industry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  of  William  Wirt,  as  nnconacioualy  related  by 
himself  in  these  volumes. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Migoel  de  Cervantes 
Saavcdra,  by  Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor and  a  notice  of  his  works.  With  numerous  illustrations,  by  Tony  Johannot.  In  two  beau- 
tifully printed  volumes,  crown  octavo,  various  styles  of  binding. 

The  handsome  execution  of  this  work,  the  numerous  spirited  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds  and  ihr 
Tery  low  price  ui  which  it  is  offeredj  render  it  a  most  desirable  librarj  edition  for  all  admirers  of  the  immonsi 
Cervantes.  

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  By  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  In  six  large  volumes,  imperial  quarto.  With  several 
hundred  illustrations  on  stacl  and  wood,  and  numerous  large  maps.     Price  $60. 

This  1a  the  same  nfl  tlie  edition  primed  for  Congrtfss.  As  but  few  have  been  exposed  for  sal^,  thow  wbo 
desire  to  po^^ess  this  magnificent  mouimient  of  the  arts  of  the  United  Stales,  would  Co  well  to  secure  copies 
without  delay. 

PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA  ;  OR,  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE.  By  X.  B. 
Saintinr.  New  edition,  with  illustrations.  In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  paper 
covers,  price  50  cents,  or  extra  cloth. 

Y0I7ATT  Ain)  LEWIS  ON  THE  DOG. 
THE  DOG.     By  Williaih  Youatt.     Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.D.     With  numerous  and  beautiful 
illustrations.     In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  8vo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 


YOUATT  AND  SKINNER  ON  THE  HORSE. 
THE  HORSE.  By  William  Youatt.  A  new  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations  ;  together  with 
a  general  history  of  the  Horse ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse ;  how  trained 
and  jockeyed  ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performances  ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the 
Mule.  By  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register.  Ic 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

This  edition  of  Youatt^n  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Manageracut,  Diseases,  and  Treatment  of 
the  Horse,  hns  already  obtained  such  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  coaniry^  that  the  Pubb'shcrs  need 
say  nothing  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or  are  interested  in  their  ioi- 
provement. 

THE  GARDENER'S  DIOTIONARY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING.  By  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  With  nnmerous  ad- 
ditions, by  David  Landrcth.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty  wood-cuts.  In  one  very  large  roytl 
12mo.  volume,  of  about  650  double-columned  pages. 

The  work  is  now  offered  at  a  very  low  price. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OP  FLOWERS,  with  Illustrative  Poetry.  To  which  are  now  added  the 
Calendar  of  Flowers,  and  the  Dial  of  Flowers.  Ninth  American,  fl-om  the  Tenth  London  edi- 
tion. Revised  br  the  editor  of  «  Forget-roe-Not."  In  one  elegant  royal  ISdio.  volume,  eitii 
crimson  cloth,  gilt,  with  beaotifol  colored  plates. 
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GUIZOra  CROBffWEIJi— (Now  lUady.) 

HISTOEY  OF  OLIYEH  CROMWELL, 

AlTD  THE 

ENGLISH   COMMONWEALTH. 
FROS  THE  EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  I.,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CROMWELL. 

BY  M.  GUIZOT. 

Translated  by  ANDREW  R.  SCOBLE. 
In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  ]2mo.  Tolamea,  extra  cloth,  containing  over  900  pages. 

To  !>urh  n  work  as  Mr.  Gaizoi  has  here  assiirned  Rhowinfc  in  all  its  colors  and  touches  the  hand  of  a 

himself  he  is  eminently  competent.    Erudite,  lauori-  skilful  itaaxtx .—PhiUidelphia  North  American. 

ou«.  and  accurate:  familiar  alike  with  ihe  facte  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  important  work  will 

constitute  the  bones  and  the  liesh  and  the  blood  of  ^^^^  ^i(^  ^  hearty  and  univers«al  welcome.    The 

hiMory,  and  the  motives  that  give  them  vitality ;  at  position  of  M.  Guizot,  the  circumstances  of  bis  coun- 

once  free  from  the  zealotpr  of  the  bj^ot  and  the  indif-  ^^  ^^d  the  interest  of  his  theme,  will  combine  to  at- 

ferentism  of  the  mere  philosopher ;  bound  to  no  parti-  ,rici  towards  his  "  History  of  Cromwell"  no  ordinary 

sanship  and  pledtrod  to  no  theories  ;  he  has  enjoyed  g^are  of  public  curiosity.  No  Englishman  could  have 

the  advantages  of  knowled|fe,  imparl laliiy,  and  clear-  handled  this  subject  with  more  eflec^  and  M.  Guizot 

sightediieB*,  and  the  result  is  a  faithful  twrtrail  of  the  adds  new  and  valuable  matter  to  our  history.— jiiAs- 

times,  uuiinated  with  a  wise  aud  truthful  spirit,  and  naum. 


BUFFUM'S  SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  GOLD  MINES;  from  a  Journal  of  Three  Tears' Residence 
in  California.     In  one  royal  ISmo.  volume. 

MACK  AY'S  WESTERN  WORLD,  or  Travels  in  the  United  States;  exhibiting  them  in  their 
latest  development,  Social,  Political,  and  Industrial.    In  two  neat  royal  ISmo.  volumes. 

TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA,  including  Excursions  Northward,  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and 
Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier,  fiy  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  William  D.  Coolet. 
In  two  handsome  volutncs,  royal  12ino.,  extra  cloth. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA,  with  Remarks  on  their  condition,  Social,  Moral,  and  Po- 
litical.    By  John  Paoet,  Esq.    In  two  neat  volumes,  royal  ]2mo.,  extra  cloth.  ^ 


GRAHAME'S    UNITED   STATES. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  fVom  the  PInnUtion  of  the  British  Colonies  till  their 
Assumption  of  Independence.  Second  American  edition,  enlarged  and  amended,  with  a  Me- 
moir by  President  Quincy,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  author.  In  two  very  large  octavo  volumes, 
extra  cloth. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  Charles  J.  Inoersoll.  Vol.  I.  embracing  the  events  of  1812-13. 
Volll.  the  events  of  1814.    Octavo. 

MIRABEAU ;  a  Life  History.    In  Four  Books.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS,  1830-1840;  OR,  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHILIPPE.  By 
Louis  Blanc.    In  two  handsome  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1789.  By  Louis  Blanc.  In  one  volume, 
crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES,  IN  THE  16th  CEN- 
TURY,  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  17th.     Complete  in  one  ocUvo  volume,  paper. 

RANKERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.    Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  A  new  edition,  continued  to  the  present  time.  By  W.  S. 
Browning.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS,  from  the  Foundation  of  their  Society  to  its  Suppression  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  Their  Missions  throughout  the  World ;  their  Educational  System  and  Literature ; 
with  their  Revival  and  Present  State.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz.  In  two  handsome  volumes, 
crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


WILLIAM    PENN: 

AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  from  new  sources;  with  an  extra  Chapter  on  the  *<MacanJay 
Charges."  By  W.  Hspworth  Dixon,  author  of  «  John  Howard,  and  tae  Prison  World  of  Eu- 
rope," &c.    In  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  eitra  cloth. 
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THB  PBOPLE'S  BNCTCLOPiSDZA. 
NECESSARY   TO   EVERY   SCHOOL  AND   TOWNSHIP    LIBRARY. 

THE  EJ^CTCLOPiblA  AMERICMA; 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS,  BIOGRAFHY: 

IirCLUDIlfO 

A  COPIOUS  COLLECTION  OF  OUGINAL  ARTICLES  IN  A9ERIC1N  BIOGRAPHY; 

On  the  basis  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  German  Conversations- Lexuon, 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  MEBER, 

ASSISTED   ST 

E.  WIGGLESWORTn  and  T.  O.  BRADFORD. 

With  Additions,  by  Professor  HENRY  VETHAKE, 
Of  the  Univerftity  of  Penn0ylvani&. 

Complete  in  fourteen  large  octavo  vols.,  containing  nearly  rive  thousand  doabIe>columned  pages. 

FOR  SALE  IR  VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  BINDIITO,  AT  EZCEEDIITCLY  LOW  PRICES. 

This  work  is  no  well  and  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  the  publishers  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  adduce  any  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it  from  alt  quarters.  As  a  copioos 
library  for  constant  and  ready  reference,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  past  and  present  state 
(Wr mankind,  and  on  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  and  attainment,  it  presents  frreat  advantages 
to  all  who  are  unable  to  accumulate  large  collections  of  books,  containing  in  itself,  as  it  does,  va»t 
stores  of  information,  on  almost  every  topic  on  which  information  can  possibly  be  sought,  from  the 
simplest  questions  of  history  or  statistics,  to  the  most  complex  points  of  science  or  criticism.  The 
steady  demand  which  still  continues  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  copies  which 
have  oeen  circulated,  sufficiently  proves  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  for  all  educated  men,  and  the 
thorough  satisfHction  which  it  continues  to  ^ive  to  ail  who  consult  its  pages;  and  shows  that  the 
publishers  have  not  miscalculated  in  bringmg  the  work  up  to  a  late  i>eriod,  with  notices  of  coa- 
temporary  events  and  people,  while  reducing  the  price  to  about  one-halt  of  the  original  substcriptioo. 


The  Blnstrated  Geographical  Bnoyclopasdia. 

THE  ENCTCLOPJIDTA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  description  of  the  Earth,  Physical,  Statistical,  Civil,  and  Political.  Elxhi- 
biting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Phjrsical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each 
Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all 
Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.  Assisted  in  Botany,  by  Professor  Hooker — Zoolo- 
ffy,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Swainson — Astronomy,  &c.,  by  Professor  Wallace — Geology,  &c.,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  In  three  large  octavo 
volumes,  containing  about  ifiNETEEN  huitdred  large  imperial  padres,  and  illustrated  by  ci^htj- 
two  small  Mnps,  and  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  States,  nAcr  Tanner's ;  together  with  about 
eleven  hundred  Wood-cuts,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  representing  every  variety  of  object, 
curious  eithnr  in  Nature  or  Art.  Remarkable  Buildings;  Views  of  Cities;  Places  celebrated  in 
History,  or  interesting  from  Natural  Phenomena;  the  Appearance  and  Customs  of  the  various 
Nations;  Objects  in  Natural  History,  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Shells,  Minerals,  Inserts,  Flowers, 
Plants,  Utensils,  Objects  of  Commerce ;  in  short,  everything  which  engages  the  curiosity  or 
industry  of  man  enters  into  the  scope  of  this  Encyclopsdia,  and  is  here  seen,  described,  and 
figured. 

The  manner  in  which  these  multifarious  subjects  have  been  treated  by  the  Editor  and  his  able 
coadjutors  has  afforded  universal  satisfaction;  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  Ame- 
rican public,  though  at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling,  is  worthy  of  the  exalted  reputation  of  the  work. 


ACTON'S   COOKERY. 

MODERN  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice,  for  the 
Use  of  Private  Families;  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of  which  are  given  with  the  most 
minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Actoiv.  With  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations;  to  which  is 
added  a  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  whole  revised,  and  prepared  for  American  honse- 
keepers,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.    From  the  second  London  edition.    In  one  large  12mo.  vol. 


FLETCHER'S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA, 
AND  SYRIA.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

BAIRD'S    IMPRESSIONS    AND    EXPERIENCES    OF    THE   WEST   INDIES   AND  NORTH 
AMERICA.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

READINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    In  two  very  bandsoBM 
royal  18mo.  volumes,  with  beautiful  plates. 

SMALL  BOORS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS :  a  Series  of  Essays,  bj  a  few  Wall- Wtsbers  to  Kbow- 
ledge.    Id  three  oeat  royal  ISmo.  volRnes,  extra  doth. 
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